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KOUKST  LAKE  AND  M  il  NTAIN   SC  ENE,  I  SIH  AIA.  AIH¡ENTINA. 


Tho  fi»r«*sis  of  the  rciniH'nUo  Zono  r»<»rions  of  South  Amorira  extend  smithwanl  into  the  ratiu'iniian 
lerritiiry  ui«l  even  to  the  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fileno.  At  the!te  soiilhemmosi  ixiints  the  trevs  preM-nl 
H  ^iiiirled  Mul  twisted  apiHMinuui',  iliie  to  the  violent  urliun  of  the  MUthern  wintry  Musl.s.  In  the 
inoiintiiin  renions,  however,  to  the  north  und  alón»;  the  shores  of  the  I'lttu^-'oniun  lakes,  these  forestal 
piunls  i^ow  slrtkieht  lUid  stalwart.  The  hi>ech  lre«  and  the  conifer  constitute  the  forestal  K^owth  of 
these  regions. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORT 
IMPROVEMENTS-EAST 
COAST  '/ 

c%   

rE  skipper  who  sailed  to  South  American  seaports  a  decade 
or  more  ago  found  it  necessary  to  anchor  his  ship  far  out  in 
the  harbor  or  roadstead,  as  the  case  happened  to  be,  and 
passengers  and  cargo  were  taken  ashore  in  Uuiu  hcs.  row- 
'         boats,  or  li gilt (•  IN.    Modem  docking  facilities  were  few.    To-day  in 
^,       many  pbrts  along  Soiitli  .Vmorica's  16,0()()  niilc^  of  shore  line  the  lack 
of  port  and  harbor  facilities  is  still  a  handicap  to  shipping:  htit  in 
'        considering  the  more  important  ports  we  find  that  millions  of  dollars 
■        have  he«'n  expended  during  recent  yeai-s.    Indec<l,  the  voyager  of 
former  days  is  nmazcd  on  revisiting  the  coiitirient  to  sc<'  tin-  marked 
improvenuMils  that  stand  to-day  as  monuments  (tf  proirre-s.  Finan- 
cial outlays  have  heen  einuinou^:  yet.  in  numerou^  (  ¡oe^.  the  work 
alrea<ly  coni|)leted  is  l)ut  a  |)orli(»n  of  the  greatiT  faeilit h'S  that  have 
heen  planned  to  nici  t  the  glowing  needs.     Eacii  i)ort,  if  we  delved 
into  details,  could  easily  furnish  material  for  a  volume;  space,  how- 
ever, is  available  for  little  beyond  a  statement  of  main  features  of 
progress. 

Nature  has  been  kinder  to  the  mariner  in  providing  a  vast  number 
of  sheltered  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent  than  is  the  case  on  the  Pacific  side.  From  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  natural  facilities  of  the  opposite  coast  line.  Thus,  ti)<>  stormier 
ocean  possesses  the  larger  number  of  havens  for  those  who  sail  the  seas. 

•  By  Wttllim  A.  Reld,  Pan  Amariun  Union  staff. 
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í  iiAi5i>  Ht  io.nsykution  work  at  pkhxamhico,  hh.v/al. 

I'pper:  The  Krral  l)r<>akwul<>r  \wu\f;  built  on  th<>  roofs  1i<>tu'p(<n  the  luirlNir  mid  tli<>  ocfaii.  Befort'  th« 
«\)nslriirtioii  oí  ihi*  Imlwark  ihi-  wiivcn  <>(  thp  Atlaiilir  liii'-lml  over  the  rwf>>  willi  irreiil  fury.  I.<»w«>r: 
A  com  plot  «I  sod  ion  of  I  he  wall  uf  I  lie  inner  inirl .  Nul  e  I  lie  Mtjpndiit  stonework.  1  he  materiiil  ii>r  whi<  li 
was  ulituined  nesir  I'eriiaraliiifo.  Hai-k  of  this  w  all  Milid  eiiriri  hii*  hwn  iiserl  u  liller  und  the  sea  front 
ronsirlertiMy  enlnrged. 
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Comparing  South  America's  northern  shore  line  with  the  narrow 
southern  extremity  wo  also  note  marked  contrasts.  In  the  north 
there  are  hays  and  rivers  offering  the  mariner  ample  protection*  and 

at  a  few  p4»rt<  the  waters  are  usually  s(»  tranquil  that  it  is  prover- 
hially  sai<l  that  shi|)s  may  he  anchored  hy  hairs.  Four  tliousand 
miles  s(»iithwanl  the  Ilunihohlt  current  sweeps  up  from  Anaretie 
wasii«s  and  witli  it^  \vin(l>  and  waves  dashes  aLT!im-t  the  1,400-fuot 
sentinel.  Capr  Ihini.  with  (  onstnnt  and  wt-ll-knoun  fury. 

Saihiii;  southw  ard  frmn  New  \^>vk  with  a  \  icw  i»f  casually  iii^j)«'i't iiii? 
sonic  of  the  j)ort  inipmvcinciit.-^.  uiiv  lir^l  call  on  South  America  nii¿j:ht 
he  at  Para,  tluit  gnat  rul)her-shippinj;  center  which  gives  its  name 
to  vast  quauuiii's  of  this  now  universally  needed  article.  Para,  or 
Belem,  as  it  is  officiaUy  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  State  of  Para, 
has  grown  because  the  world  has  annually  demanded  greater  quantities 
of  its  products,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  speaking,  the  products  that 
float  down  the  40,000  miles  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributary  rivers 
from  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 

In  a  recent  normal  year,  3,6d7  steam  and  sailing  vessels  cleaned 
from  Para;  they  carried  thither  more  than  $29  000.000  worth  of 
goods  and  bore  away  S4s  (K>0,000  in  rubber  and  other  tropical  prod- 
ucts. Only  a  glance  at  this  enormous  trade  is  necessary  to  show  a 
large  revenue,  for  tlie  country  exacts  taxes  on  its  exports.  A  pleasing 
and  growing  rcveinie  suggested  hetter  port  facilities.  Ahout  this 
time  the  capiliüist,  looking  nnnnid  for  inv(»stments.  decided  on  l*ara. 
and  tile  Brazilian  Government  granted  concession^  to  the  Port  of 
Para  Co..  a  Maine  (W  S.  A.)  corporation.  That  event  occurretl  10 
years  ago.  Two  ycar>  later,  or  in  1901»,  the  lir>t  units  of  gigantic 
liiipiovements  were  í¡ni^^he(l  ami  inaugurated,  and  since  llial  <hite 
ahips  have  warped  to  modern  ilocks. 

To-day  a  mile  or  more  of  wall  stretches  along  Para's  water  front, 
and  the  company  above  named  has  the  privileges  of  conducting  port 
services,  operation  of  warehouses,  ([uay.s,  etc.,  for  30  miles — nearly 
equal  distances  up  and  down  the  river  from  the  city  proper.  These 
concessions  continue  for  65  years,  or  if  additional  improvements  are 
constructed,  the  privilege  may  he  extended  25  years. 

Para»  on  the  Para  River,  is  nearly  100  milec4  from  the  ocean.  A 
channel  30  feet  deep  leads  from  tlie  main  river  to  the  actual  wall 
where  ships  dock.  This  channel  recjuins  fr(H[uent  dredging,  tus  the 
river  brings  down  a  vast  amount  of  silt  and  much  of  the  latter  VuuU 
its  wav  seaward  via  Para.  The  largest  steamers,  however,  are  ahle  to 
go  to  tlie  dorks  at  nil  seasons,  and  modern  electric  cranes  liandle  cargo 
ilirectU*  fn>m  the  many  new  warehouse's  that  lifie  the  water  front. 
The  city  itself,  witli  its  2õO,0<)<)  ])eo])le,  has  improved  its  streets  and 
j»arks  in  recent  years,  and  strangers  find  it  inten»sting  largely  on 
account  uf  its  contact  witli  upper  Amazon  life  and  activity. 
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AT  THE  PORT  OK  HAHIA,  lUlAZII.. 

I'pper:  One  of  the  hit  vp<»el!<  of  the  I.lcjyil  Hrii/lleiro  (  Hnt/iliiin  Line  i  at  her  flork.  Thi"  is  the  Min9$ 
íiíriíjt,  and  is  u  fair  Ivpeof  the  liruziliun  ships  plying:  iH-lween  Hnuil  and  New  York.  Lower:  Scene 
un  the  water  fruiil  of  tlie  lower  rfty  when  the  arthitieii  of  lhe  day  huve  releaseil  from  lultor  the  army  of 
wurkerH  ttiid  their  curtii. 
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THREE  i'llASES  OF  i'OHV  CONSTRICTION  AT  RIO  DK  JANEIRO,  liUAZIl,. 

Upper:  Onf  of  the  great  sen  wallr*  under  roastruc tlon.  After  ctitniilelion  the  water  on  tlie  led  of  the 
wall  wa.«  drawn  lo  the  outer  bay  and  the  area  filled  in  with  M>lifl  earth.  Center:  (\>m|»lote<l  swtion 
of  piers  showing  the  K^Cuixir  t-rane».  which  move  on  railri>ud  tracks  un  required,  and  several  ui  the 
warehoiife.".   I  ower:  A  section  of  the  am  wall  nenrinK  rompleilon. 
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Seven  hundred  miles  southeiistward,  passing  many  smaller  ports, 
stands  Rrn/Zils  niost  eastern  eity  and  port.  Pernambuco  (Recife). 
The  f)(»hi;t  iiioti  niinilxTs  1.">(). ()()()  and,  on  account  of  y«nirs  of  fdninT 
Dutch  occuj)»itioü,  the  city  has  posâibly  tt  more  Dutch  appearance 
than  any  other  of  Brazil. 

A  lurent  reef  extending  along  the  shore  for  many  niiltss  has  long  been 
an  obstacle  to  sea  commerce,  as  only  smaller  vcítóeJs  were  able  to 
navigate  the  shallow  course  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  traveler 
going  ashore  from  a  large  vessel  anchored  off  the  reefs  of  Pernambuco 
often  has  the  basket  experience — that  of  descending  into  the  ship 
tender  or  launch  by  this  means,  owing  to  rough  waters. 

Pernambuco  has  planned  to  spend  $10,000,000  or  more  in  pro- 
viditig  better  shipping  facilities.  Certain  parts  of  the  outer  reef  are 
to  be  blown  up  and  a  deei)-wator  course  thus  providetl  for  entrance 
of  shij>î4  into  the  inner  bay;  extensive  rpiay  walls,  additional  ware- 
liousis  and  otiier  improvements  for  making  a  iirst-ehiss  port  an^  in 
process  of  construction.  Tlie  jiri^ent  war  Inus  checkt'd  <>]i(  rut  ions 
hut  mncli  }\h<  already  been  a(  i()in]>li<li('<l.  such  as  tlu'  huihUn^'  <'f 
breakwaLei-s,  sea  walls,  quurrying  stone,  and  in  otherwise  getting 
the  work  well  under  way. 

Southward  'AS'2  miles  stands  Brazil's  third  l  ity  of  inipurUuu  i',  Bahia. 
This  city  has  completed  a  portion  of  the  port  improvements  which 
began  on  an  extensive  scale  in  1909,  and  which  were  inaugurated 
four  years  later.  When  the  plans  are  carried  to  completion  a  sum  of 
more  than  $20,000,000  will  be  reprcsonti^d  in  harbor  improvements. 
Bahia  will  have  added  a  wall  and  quay  500  to  600  feet  wide  for  a 
distance  of  2  miles.  Fifteen  or  more  warehouses,  each  330  by  65  feet, 
are  included  in  th(>  betterment  plans,  and  several  of  these  l>uildings 
have  been  finished  and  are  in  use.  Steam  cranes,  some  of  which  are 
already  in  serviço,  range  in  lifting  capacity  from  -i  to  10  ton<. 

The  Bav  of  Bahia  is  20  miles  huig  an<l  20  mill's  wi(h'  with  an  entrance 
iihout  2  miles  hroail.  Xormally,  We  see  sldps  from  all  the  world 
anchored  or  mor  ini'  about  tliis  ^'reat  <h(M<t  of  smootli  water. 

There  are  three  [jracticid  ways  for  the  hurried  vi^-itor  (o  f\io  (h» 
Juuein*  (7;iS  miles  southward)  to  see  one  of  the  world's  la r^re-sl  ami  ino>f 
pictures(|ue  harbors,  which  is  alu  a\  s  aJàVe  with  ship-  and  shipping. 
SugiU'  Loaf  Peak,  guanUng  tluî  enlraiice  from  the  Atlantic,  stands 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  placid  waters  by  which  it  is  almutit  sur- 
rounded. An  aerial  cable  railway  operating  hanging  cars  wtun  con- 
structed from  lower  levek  to  the  top  of  this  great  sentinel.  The 
view  over  the  harbor,  bays,  and  inlets  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Corcovado,  almost  double  the  height  of  tlie  nearer  peak,  rises  com- 
mandingly  over  the  city  and  offois  a  still  better  and  grander  vi(  w . 
After  seeing  the  harbor  in  this  manner  we  take  a  steam  launch  and 
spend  a  day  in  little  voyages  hero  and  there  about  the  bay,  large 
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ONK  DF  THE  HKAITIFIL  l'ASSKN<îEK  L\XniN«îS  AT  RIO  DE  J  AN  El  KO.  K  N(  >\VX 
AS  THE  l'HAUOl  X.  BI  T  XOT  SO  (iEXERALI-Y  r.sED  SIXCE  THE  COX.-TUrC- 
T1«»N  OF  LAKr.KK  I»Ot  KS. 


<'«iurtr*>-  of  T>i  '  Am-rir»» 

PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  IIUA/II.IAX  <  ITV,  PORTO  AhEiîRE. 

Thiscity  of  l£0,(lül)üt4iin(hut  tho  hoail  of  thr  I.íukxkIos  Palos,  ulioat  l.SO  mill's  from  the  sea,  the  route  of  ühips 
lieinK  liy  way  of  Rio  «iraiide  «lo  Sul  und  lengthwise  of  the  lake. 
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onoiigh  to  shdter  the  ships  of  many  nations,  being  17  miles  long  and 
15  niilos  wide.  The  bottlelike  entrance  h  considerably  less  than  1 
mile  in  width. 

A  few  years  ago  the  vessel  arriving  at  Rit>  de  Janeiro  cast  her 
anchor  a  half  mile  or  so  from  shore  and  passengers  and  freight  were 
slowly  landed  hy  nicans  of  small  honts  nnd  !ij];^ht<  rs.  To-day,  liow 
diíTcrcnt!  The  ship  <haws  up  to  one  of  tlie  vacant  spaces  along  the 
inilt's  of  wall  tliîil  lijivc  heen  construrteii  on  tlie  water  front;  tlie 
passenger  walks  down  ilic  <rnn<i  plunk  and  into  ouc  of  the  great  ware- 
houses standing  at  intcrvids  along  the  wall. 

Â  loan  of  over  $40,000,000  waâ  made  to  Brazil  hy  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  and  in  1904  construction  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro's  docks  on  a 
gigantic  scale  was  commenced.  A  commission  was  a])pointed  whose 
members  had  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  work.  The  plan, 
already  executed  to  a  large  degree,  called  for  the  filling  in  of  shallow 
areas  along  the  edge  of  certain  parts  of  the  hay  hctwcen  tlu»  old  shore 
line  and  the  new  sea  walls.  The  iii-st  space  behind  the  wall  was  set 
apart  for  cargo  loading  and  unloading,  next  a  wide  strip  of  land  was 
utilized  for  warehouses,  while  a  still  wider  space  was  destined  for  new 
avenues  in  connect  ion  with  îîcirn  Mar,  Central,  and  other  famous 
thoroughfares  of  the  Brazilian  capilal. 

To  the  (>ri<riii('('i'  and  (ho  huildcr  the  miles  of  walls  thai  acl  as  a 
huiler  againsl  the  hr«'ak(Ms  or  that  serve  as  safe  aiiclioraiics  for  sliij)s 
are  among  the  most  attractive  íi  aluio  of  tiie  modern  dev<'k>j)nient  of 
Rio  do  Janeiro.  The  stonework  is  a  marvel  of  heauty,  strength,  and 
j)ermanency. 

The  next  great  s(>uport  south  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  Santos,  225  miles 
distant,  and  a  course  usually  covered  by  the  average  ship  in  a  night. 
Santos  is  especially  interesting  to  the  traveler,  as  it  is  the  world's 
greatest  coffee  mart.  If  one  arrives  hetween  August  and  January, 
the  season  of  shipping  activity,  he  will  see  the  docks  and  warehouses 
voritahle  heehives  of  activity. 

Like  other  Brazilian  ports,  Satitos  has  constructed  an  extensive 
(\ui\y  or  wall  along  the  water  front,  and  in  the  latter  case  this  im- 
provement extends  for  nearly  H  miles.  Trains  loaded  with  cotl"<>e  are 
rim  onto  the  wtúi  and  hydraulic  cranes  eapahle  of  raising  5  to  :!()  \nhs 
or  more  do  the  work  of  hundreds  of  m<'n.  There  are  tunes,  however, 
when  a  large  army  of  lahorers  carry  the  hags  of  coffee  aboard  shij). 
Along  this  waterfront  are  many  large  warehouses  lighted  hy  elec- 
tricity, modernly  ventilated,  fitted  with  traveling  cranra,  and  other- 
wise provided  for  handling  coffee  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Brazil's 
average  crop  is  approximately  12,000,000  sacks  of  60  kilos  (132.76 
pounds)  each,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  shipped  from  Santos. 

The  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  lies  about  600  miles  south  of  Santos. 
Along  the  southeast  shore  of  Brazil  lie  several  lakes  and  lagoons,  the 
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largest  beii^  Lagòa  dos  Patos,  a  body  of  water  extending  north  and 
south  150  miles  with  a  width  of  from  10  to  40  milos,  separated  from 
the  ocpan  hy  a  sand  dune  strip  averaging  5  miles  in  width.  A  num- 
ber of  rivers  and  lagoons  pour  their  waters  into  the  larger  lake;  the 
latter  empties  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  more  like 
an  arm  of  the  sea  tîiiiîi  a  rivor. 

Three  Braziliüii  ports  tiro  readied  through  this  wjif rrway:  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Pelotas,  arid  Porto  AJ(>«:;ra.  rivals  for  inarmme  trading, 
lUthough  the  nverai^e  ocean  vesjsel  can  go  no  farther  than  the  first 
meniiojicd  jiort.  Tlie  ])oj)vdations  of  these  cities  are  3Ü,ÜÜÜ,  ;i5,U00, 
and  150,UU0,  respectively.  The  former  benig  the  ocean  port  (S  miles 
from  the  sea),  it  is  there  that  miUions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
dredging  and  improving  the  harbor.  To  some  extent  at  least  the 
outward  flow  of  water  was  made  to  deepen  its  own  channel  by  the 
construction  of  especially  arranged  concrete  sea  walls  and  jetties. 
In  the  harbor  proper  much  land  has  been  reclaimed  behind  the  new 
wall,  the  latter  now  bemg  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  from 
7  to  10  average  size  merchant  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Powerful 
and  modem  facihties  for  handling  cargo  are  in  use,  together  with 
mimerons  warehouses.  Tlie  port  properties  are  controlled  by  the 
Brazilian  I\  ií1a\  ;\  Co.  and  its  trains  run  directly  onto  the  dock  wall, 
alongside  <»f  which  shifts  of  25-feet  draft  or  more  may  anchor. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  Montevideo  for  n  decade  or  longer,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  view  the  tedious  luui(llin<i  of  cargo  as  drivers 
mm'd  llieir  mule  carts  out  into  tlie  water  of  tlie  sandv  benclies  aii<l 
there  delivered  products  to  H^diters  for  another  transsiiipnient 
aboartl  tiie  ship  in  the  bay,  will  bo  amazed  to  inspect  the  port  facilities 
to-day. 

The  Bay  of  Montevideo  may  be  compared  in  form  to  a  gigantic 
horseshoe  opening  toward  the  southwest,  the  entrance  between  Lobos 
and  San  José  points  being  about  2  miles  wide.  The  harbor  is  not 
naturally  a  deep  one  and  a  vast  amount  of  dredging  has  been  done  to 
accommodate  the  constantly  increasing  ocean  traffic. 

Early  in  1901  the  Government  of  Uruguay  began  work  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  to  deepen  the  harbor  and  to  construe  t  the  port  on 
modern  lines.  Among  the  first  purchases  was  dredging  machinery 
which  cost  tlio  sum  of  SI  ,000,000,  an  outlay  which  at  once  sugi^ested 
the  important  work  to  foHow  its  use.  For  10  years  thereafter 
I'ruguay  expended  more  than  .$1,000.000  annually  for  improving 
Montevideo's  shipping  facilities,  not  to  mention  the  millions  spent 
on  her  inland  ports,  aiul  by  1910  n  sum  far  in  excess  of  S lõ. 000, 000 
had  been  paid  for  the  work.  Not  only  has  dredgin»;  continued  hut 
si'a  walls  or  breakwaters  have  gradunlJy  been  lengthened  into  the 
harbor.    The  eastern  widl  is  more  tlian  3,000  feet  long,  while  the 
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western  one  is  nearly  u  utilo  in  length.  At  the  end  of  each  wall  is 
a  Hashing  light  to  aid  the  mariner. 

The  main  provisions,  which  have  been  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  call  for  dredging  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  to  a  depth  of 
32  feet  below  low-water  mark;  another  area  has  been  deepened  to 
16  feet  below  low  water,  the  latter  for  the  use  of  smaller  coasting 
vessels.  There  are  several  moles  completed  and  alongside  of  these 
ocean  ships  now  tie  up  for  the  dischaige  and  loading  of  passengers 
and  cargo.  One  of  these  moles  has  15  traveling  cranes  and  6  fixed 
ones,  aU  worked  by  steam  and  capable  of  lifting  from  2  to  4  tons. 
Other  completed  moles  are  similarly  equipped,  while  juMitional 
moles  planned  or  under  construction  will  offer  still  better  facilities. 
Several  flouting  cranes  arc  owiiod  by  the  company  working  on  the 
contract,  one  of  which  has  a  õO-ton  caparity. 

To  defray  a  portion  of  expenses  of  port  improvements  Uni<:u:(\ 
U'vied  what  Ls  termed  a  "  j)atciite,"'  or  tax,  of  3  per  cent  on  imports 
and  1  per  cent  on  exports  of  Montevi(ico.  In  a  10-year  period  these 
taxes  amounted  to  more  than  $12,000,ÜUÜ,  or  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
a  year. 

Montevideo  has  not  only  improved  harbor  and  docking  facilities 
but  has  devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  building  lighthouses, 
installation  of  submarine  bells,  harbor  buoys,  wireless  telegraph, 
etc.  The  Cerro,  or  hiU,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  point  for  which 
Magellan  steered  his  little  fleet  centuries  ago,  now  serves  as  a  signal 
and  wireless  tower.  It  dominates  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
for  miles,  and  most  visitors  consider  the  historic  hill  a  place  of  special 
interest. 

Not  all  of  the  water  front  of  Montevitloo  lias  been  turned  over  to 
trade  and  traffic.  Indeed,  sections  of  the  long  sandy  beaches  have 
been  made  into  playj^^rounds  for  the  people,  and  it  is  th(>re  wo  find 
many  amusement  features  nf  the  modern  pleasure  resort  and,  during 
the  days  of  summer,  n  vast  throne;  oí  eitiisens  enjoying  the  sea  hathini* 
antl  the  delightful  casinos  and  hotels  for  which  Montevideo  is  fam<tus. 

The  Uio  de  la  Plata  f river  of  silver),  so  named  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who,  according  to  fragmentary  liistory,  observed  natives  of  the 
region  wearing  crude  ornunients  made  of  silver,  is  ic»dly  an  arni  of 
the  sea  extending  15U  miles  inland.  The  river  is  120  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana  this 
great  width  has  decreased  to  about  4  miles.  Unfortunately  the 
Plata  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  for  this  reason  a  vast  amount 
of  dredging  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  deepen  the  channels  for 
lhe  larger  ocean  vessels  of  to-day. 

Buenos  Aires  is  about  130  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  this  great  port 
officially  includes  La  Plata,  a  smaller  but  growing  shipping  center  40 
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Upper:  South  Dock,  looking  down  the  rows  of  «hinson  cither  side  loadin;;  and  imlondinccarco.  Conter: 
Ttie  "Krain  battery"  from  whirh  thoiiKund»  of^lon»  of  wheat  and  other  p'ain.s  are  .snip|)ed  annimlly 
to  forei»m  marketx'.  Hetween  elevator  and  f^hip  a  rontiniioiis  flow  of  >THÍn  qiiirklv  loads  the  latter, 
l-owcr.  Scene  from  the  deck  of  a  departing  orean  liner.  CarKo  ha»  l>een  jirevioiisly  loaded,  t>a.v>etiKer» 
have  been  received,  and  the  usual  "pood-bye''  crowd  iitands  U{x>n  the  dock.  If  the  vessel  i.s  l>ound 
to  Europe  or  to  North  America,  more  than  double  the  dWanc-e  from  New  York  to  I.ondon  mii.-it  be 
Covered  t>efore  arriving  at  de.«>tination. 
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miles  nearer  the  sea.  For  20  miles  or  more  below  Buenos  Aires  the 
river  has  been  dredged,  and  to-day  a  channel  admitting  the  largest 
ships  (at  most  seasons)  is  in  use.  The  rapidly  growing  trade,  how- 
ever, caused  a  new  Impetus  to  port  facilities,  and  in  1911  a  contract 
for  improTcmeiits  was  made  calling  for  an  outlay  of  moro  than 
$24,000,000  gold.  A  short  tiTTir  thereafter  these  gigantic  plans  were 
started  and  have  progressed  with  gratifying  results,  althougli  it  may  j 
be  several  years  before  the  whole  system  can  be  finished  and  put  in  ^ 
operation. 

From  tlic  niîiin  clmnnel  up  tlio  Plata  there  are  shorter  chatiTipls  i 
1(ni(1iihj:  tf»  tw<i  pxtensive  basins  witliin  which  are  included  more  than 
6()U.(HH>  xjuare  meters.  Fhere  are  a  preat  numhrr  of  wnroliouses, 
many  of  which  are  tlio  juoperty  of  the  (iovcrnmenl,  wliile  otliers  are 
privately  owned.  To  operate  the  gigantic  cranes,  hydraulic  power 
is  used,  and  in  a  single  case,  wliich  is  fairly  illustrative  of  many  others,  ¡ 
10,000  tons  of  grain  may  be  handled  in  a  10-hour  day.  This  ware- 
house company  has  a  capacity  for  storing  120,000  tons  of  wheat,  and 
attached  thereto  is  a  mill  with  a  daily  output  of  4,000  bags  of  flour.  ¡ 
For  miles  along  the  water  fronts  of  the  two  basins  already  mentioned 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Riachuelo,  a  tributary  of  the  Plata  which 
serves  as  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Aires  port,  one  may  see  at  aU  times  an 
array  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  that  are  really  astonishing  in  number. 
In  1913,  the  last  normal  year,  the  vessels  that  cloni  rd  the  port  num- 
horocl  2,5S8,  carrying  away  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of 
the  country. 

In  May,  1015,  upon  reviewing  the  actual  work  already  accom-  \ 
plishcd  on  the  extension  plans,  it  was  shown  ofRcially  (iiat  cortifi- 
cates  of  work  for  $5,561.528  gold  had  booTi  approved.    In  area  the 
new  quays  will  cover  more  than  100  acres  and  be  served  by  30  or 
more  nulcs  of  dock  railroads.  ^ 

Argentina's  most  important  southern  oullct  is  Baliia  Blanca,  500  | 
miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  great  buy  of  iha  same  name.    The  ^ 
trade  of  the  port  in  recent  years  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  I 
bounds,  a  condition  largely  influenced  by  the  enterprise  of  the  railways  : 
centering  there  and  which  spread  fanlike  to  interior  regions  of  the  ' 
country.  In  35  years  Bahia  Blanca  has  grown  from  2,000  to  50,000 
population  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  ports, 
known  as  Ingeniero  White  and  Galvan.   In  the  year  1912  these  two 
ports  reached  their  greatest  activity,  and  the  exports  of  grain 
amounted  to  1,759,200  metric  tons,  while  the  shipment  of  wool 
showed  a  total  of  93,800  metric  tons.   Participating  in  this  trade 
were  more  than  400  steamships  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

At  Inji^pniero  White  the  first  steel  mole  const  meted  lias  a  qua3'a«:;e  of 
more  than  3,000  feet  and  can  berth  at  least  10  vessels  at  the  same 
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TWO  BUSY  I'OUT  SCENES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

l'pp«r:  This  view  of  a  portion  of  the  harlwr  tarilitiKtat  In^pniero  White,  Dohiu  HIanrn,  !*hows  the  plniu 
Adopted  for  miini!  time  and  lalwr.  The  miinv  tritok»  in  the  forep-ound  are  un  the  inainlaml.  Ix>w<-r: 
A  {wt  of  the  |wrt  of  La  I'luta,  üIiow  iii);  the  de«|>-wuler  caiiul  and  fucilitleM  on  eitlier  side  for  liatidiiiiR 
carfro.  Oc«an  vessels  draw  up  alunK^ide  the  great  tneat-|karkin^  plant  located  (here  and  load  foods 
directly  from  cold-etorace  warehouxes. 
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TRAFFIIÍ  FACILITIKS  AT  HAHIA  BLANCA,  AK(ÎENT1NA. 

rp|)er:  A  part  of  tliiMliK-ksoithc Southern  Iluilwav.    Thin  rood  raniiftos  into  Ar>.'«>ntlnir>  Miiiilu-rn  wheat 
belt  unu  its  trams  are  run  directly  onto  the  and  luilfsuleil  inerhuninilly.    Lower:  A  near  view 

of  one  of  the  ^'iant  ^rain  elevators.  LiKided  tniins  from  the  interior  are  quickly  handled,  the  crain 
imsin^  into  the  elevator  (or  the  cletmint;  proiH'ss  before  cnlnuirti  into  the  niany  chutes  luadint;  (o  Ihu 
yhip'.s  hold. 
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time,  the  water  depth  being  from  25  to  30  feet.  A  wooden  mole  with 
space  of  754  feet  was  speciaQy  constructed  for  handling  large  volumes 
of  grain  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  a  necessity  during  the  busy 
season.  This  mole  and  the  electrically  driven  machinery  make  it 
possible  to  embark  10,000  tons  of  grain  in  a  single  day.  A  number 
of  other  moles  act  as  auxiliary  facilities,  and  all  of  these  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  machinery  known  to  ports  Mid  harbors  in 
any  land. 

Oalvan,  unit  of  the  larger  port,  is  located  on  land  reclaimed  from 
river  swamp.  Tliis  is  also  modern  in  design  and  equipment  and  lias 
aec<mimodntioii  for  at  least  12  larj^o  vossols  at  lonjx  (piays  ronstnn'te<i 
of  masonry:  tliese  quays  are  served  by  '.]{)  railway  tracks  (»iit(t  which 
trains  loaded  with  «rrnin  ar(>  run  as  they  come  from  the  interior. 
Additional  work¿  aro  uikUm"  c( Mist  ruction. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  port  of  l^ahia  Hlanca  are  the 
giant  grain  elevators  which  pour  forth  their  \  alualiU  jiroihict  directly 
into  the  ship's  hold  as  the  vessel  lies  alongside  the  j)ier.  Two  of 
these  immense  buildings  each  have  a  capacity  for  storing  26,000  tons 
of  cereals;  and  into  each  building  cars  bearing  45  tons  of  grain  are 
run  and  mechanically  unloaded  very  quickly.  A  5,000-ton  ship  may 
be  fully  loaded  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 

A  few  miles  from  Bahia  Blanca  is  Argentina's  southern  naval  base, 
at  which  there  are  usually  stationed  a  number  of  war  vessels.  A  dry 
dock  was  recently  finished  which  receives  the  giant  sea  fighters, 
Rivddavia  and  Morena,  each  of  28,000  tons  displacement.  As  this 
dock  is  now  the  largest  in  South  America  it  may  he  of  interest 
to  note  some  of  its  dimensions.  First,  tlio  contract  for  the  structure 
was  let  in  1911  and  three  years  thereafter  the  excnvations  and  pre- 
liminaries wore  cfvmpleted.  The  total  cost  lias  heeti  more  than 
$6,500,000,  not  includinjx  half  a  milli(ui  additional  for  I  lie  latest 
machiner}'  with  which  the  (Í<k  k  is  ecjuipjHHl.  It  is  600  feet  long.  32 
feet  wide  at  base.  120  feet  wide  at  toj).  Five  pumjis  aie  used  to  dis- 
charge the  water,  and  when  uU  are  wtirking  it  re((uiies  only  ï\  liours 
to  empty  the  dock.  Engineers  Huergo  and  Gighaza  and  Capt.  Mau- 
rette,  of  the  Argentine  Navy,  designed  and  constructed  this  great 
work.  The  basin  on  which  the  dock  is  located  has  been  dredged  to 
33  feet,  a  channel  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
present  time. 
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HABANA:  THE  GREATEST 
CLUB  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  general  social  life  of 
the  Cuban  capital  is  the  unique  development  of  its  dubs. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  about  350,000,  and  according 
to  recent  statistics  at  least  125,000,  or  over  ono-third  of  »U1 
the  inhabitants,  aro  meinhoi-s  of  some  chib.  On  tho  face  of  it,  sii<  li 
a  slatoinoiit  wouJd  avvm  hardly  crodiblc  to  a  clubniaji  in  a  city  of 
the  United  Statos  or  Eun)po.  The  further  assertion  that  there  is 
one  flub  in  Habana  whose  membership  has  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  45.000  scc'iuh  eíjuailv  imhehevable,  and  yet  these  state- 
ments are  nlisolutcly  tnie.  Practieally  every  man  in  the  city  is  a 
mem]>er  of  a  elub,  wiu  ther  lie  be  a  milUonaire  sugar  baron  or  a  liod 
carrier;  and  of  the  two,  the  h\tter  has  greater  ine(»ntivc  to  belong  to 
bis  large  social  organization  than  has  the  former  to  join  lhe  seb'ct 
and  exclusive  club  to  which  wealth  and  position  in  society  arc  requi- 
sites for  membership.  This  state  of  affairs  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
imusual  and  is  due  to  certain  features  that  are  peculiar  to  a  number 
of  these  oiganizations,  and  the  following  account,  chiefly  based  on 
data  furnished  by  Sr.  Francisco  A.  Godoy,  of  Habana,  may  serve  to 
elucidate  the  matter: 

The  leading  chibs  of  the  cit . ,  Musuh  red  from  the  standpoint  of 
number  of  members  and  wealtli  of  their  trcasiuies,  an^  the  various 
organizations  known  as  "Centros."  These  were  original!}^  organized 
by  S])aiiÍ8h  residents  (»f  the  city  whose  pur})ose  was  to  unite  in  a 
social  oicriniizjitiou  those  of  tlieir  coinpntfiots  ^vho  caine  from  the 
same,  section  of  Spain.  Tims  the  "Cciitiu  Ciuil(  <;o"  was  orf^aiiized 
primarily  for  the  IxMielit  of  the  Oali<  iaiis,  tlir  "Ccutro  iWturiaiio 
for  natives  of  Asturias,  ami  various  other  sections  of  the  motlier 
country  were  siuiiluriy  represented. 

In  addition  to  its  social  and  recreative  fimctions,  the  "centro" 
soon  developed  certain  mutual  aid  and  benefit  features,  and  it  is 
these  features  that  have  made  it  not  only  a  pleasant  luxury  but  a  real 
necessity  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Habana.  The  "centros"  have 
in  recent  years  not  confined  their  membership  to  persons  from  the 
respective  sections  of  Spain  which  have  given  their  names  to  the 
various  organizations,  but  most  of  them  are  still  eliicfly  composed  of 
Si)anish  born  or  the  immediat(>  descendants  of  such.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  "Centro  de  Dependientes,"  one  of  the  three  lnr*rest 
ami  wcaldiiest  of  these  orL'niiizat ions,  which  is  the  most  demociMtir, 
and  to  wiiich  must  uf  the  Cubans  and  residents  of  foreign  birth  belonj^. 
24 
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C.UAND  STAIUWAY  IN  THE  CKNTttO  (JALLECtO  CLU BHOfSE. 

This  view  of  the  gnuid  stairwiiy  o(  the  (Vnlro  TinllvKO  Clnbhouso  givos  a  glimps*'  of  the  an  hlt«>rturiil 
emliollKlimcnt  of  the  interior  "of  this  mo<lern  elub.    Il  is  ulso  providi'd  with  a  larpte  liltrary,  rcadinf; . 
rooms,  )>a]lroom5,  reception  halLs,  Mlliard  halls,  gymnasium,  and  other  features  found  in  inoiilern  chiiv 
houses. 
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HOME  OF  THE  "ASOCIACIÓN  DE  DEPENDIENTES,"  HABANA. 


The  AsocLvrlôn  de  Dependientes  is  one  ol  thelhree  largest  and  wealthiest  "centros,"  or  rluhs,  oí  Hahona. 
It  was  founded  about  37  vears  a^o  and  hoasts  of  a  memhersltip  cxt-ccdinR  25,no().  The  U[)i>er  picture 
shows  its  palatial  home,  (ha  lower  the  main  stuirwav  in  the  )>ulldine.  In  addition  to  lhe  usual  soiial 
club  activities  the  Asociación  maintains  many  novei  feciturcs  outlined  in  the  text. 
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'Filis  romarkablo  "Cli'iks'  Club"  counts  amonp;  its  25,000  members 
not  only  <*lerks,  but  nicrchants.  professional  nieii,  artisans,  men  of 
wealth  and  leisnro.  as  well  as  men  who  must  work  hard  for  thcMr 
daily  brcatl,  aiul  men  of  practically  all  nationalities  who  make 
their  i)ermanent  home  in  the  Cuban  capital.  Its  dooi-s  are  closed 
to  au  one  who  is  honest  ami  trustworthy,  however  rich  or  poor,  if 
he  can  but  keep  up  his  modest  dues  of  Si. 50  a  month. 

The  club  was  founded  about  37  years  ago,  and  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  (he  greatest  social  organizations  in  the  Americas.  Its  znagniiicent 
building,  which  occupies  an  entire  square  of  the  city  and  cost 
HiOOOfOOO,  has  all  the  appointments,  conveniences,  and  attractive 
features  of  the  laige  social  clubs  of  other  American  cities.  Its 
immense  ballroom  will  accommodate  3,000  couples  at  s  time;  its 
dining  room  contains  200  tables;  and  its  billiard  haU  is  said  to  be  the 
laigest  in  the  world.  Elegant  reading  rooms,  a  large  library,  well 
equipped  g>nnmasium.  and  modern  bathrooms,  are  all  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  huge  membership.  In  these  features,  as  well  as  in 
its  social  entertainments,  balls,  etc.,  it  is  not  differi^nt  from  the 
tA'pical  social  club;  but  the.se  form  but  a  part  of  its  attractions. 
The  feiittires  that  most  appeal  to  the  modest  workiîiirtnnn,  clerk, 
small  ni(  r(  hant,  and  others  of  limited  means  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marizctl  as  follows: 

Tlic  club  maintains  free  nio;ht  schools  for  its  members,  where  those 
of  limited  education  may  improve  their  general  knowledge,  study 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  various  other  subjects;  it  maintains  a 
kindeigarten  for  the  benefit  of  their  small  children;  grammar  and 
high  schools  for  larger  boys  and  girls;  domestic  science  daases  where 
their  wives  and  older  daughters  may  take  courses  in  cooking,  sewing, 
and  other  domestic  branches;  it  employs  its  own  staff  of  surgeons, 
physicians,  oculists,  and  dentists,  who  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
members  free  of  any  charges  save  perhaps  for  the  material  used  in 
filling  teeth  or  the  lenses  prescribed  for  the  correction  or  aid  of  sight; 
it  also  maintains  its  own  hospital,  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  All  of  these  advantages  belong  to  each  and 
every  member,  not  as  a  matter  of  charit}'  but  as  a  matter  of  riglit. 
He  pays  hi'^  dues  of  $1.50  a  month  and  tliereby  ])ecomes  a  partner  in 
the  organization,  and  is  entitled  to  any  of  tliese  priviloofes  he  desires. 

These  mutual  aid  and  benefit  features  arc  not  ])eenUar  to  the 
'"Centro  de  Dependientes"  aloíie  ;  several  of  the  other  "centros"  have 
practically  the  same  features.  Of  nil  of  them,  the ''Centro  iiaUcgo" 
is  the  largest  and  wealthiest.  It  has  a  membership  of  45,000,  an 
annual  income  of  over  $1 ,000,000,  and  is  housed  in  a  palatial  structure 
that  cost  over  $1,000,000.  The  second  largest  is  the  "Centro  Asturi« 
ano,"  which  has  a  membership  of  37,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Span- 
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•  THE  CENTRO  ARTrRIANO,  HABANA. 

Top:  A  «eotion  of  Contrai  Park,  Habana,  showlne  the  spn-ious  clutthoiisc  oí  the  "Contro  Asiur)«n  i." 
roverine  an  entire  oltv  Itlock,  in  the  left  renter  of  the  pirtiire.  Center:  The  "Quinfa  Coviulongi»." 
the  splen<]i'l  hospital  niiiintained  and  ow'ned  l>v  the  " (Vnlro  Asturiano."  Ilottom:  The  admiins- 
tration  luiildinf;  of  the  " «Quinta  Covadonjîa,"  lhe  trve  hospital  mainUUncxl  hyftho  "Centro  A.nturiano" 
for  the  licnellt  of  Its  members. 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  "FItADO"  (PASEO  DE  MARTI),  HABANA, 


The  Inilldiii^  near  the  n^nU-r  of  the  picture,  Jti-it  lioyond  the  niitomnliilc  standing  nt  thr  mrl),  !■«  the  home 
of  the  Cnsino  Ks|>:iftol,  the  laive-^t  oiui  must  prominent  of  the  foreign  ehilis  of  Ha>>ana.  On  the  samo 
street  is  looatcil  the  Amerifaii  <"lul),  seD'ond  only  to  the  Ca-^ino  in  monil>erithip  and  importance. 


MAIN  STAIKWVY  OF  THE  CASINO  ESPaSoL,  HABANA. 


One  o(  ihei  most  «impUioiLslv  w|uippo<l  of  the  strlrtly  swini  oluI)s  of  Haluina  Is  the  Casino  Ks|niAo|; 
aivj  the  UrRcst,  in  point  of  rnoniUTship,  of  thi>  foreiRii  «  lulis  of  th«<  rily.  Tht'  above  idcturc  of  the 
main  stAlrwuy  of  the  ilubliouse  giveut  on  idea  of  the  arcbilcctural  Iwiuity  of  ils  iulfrior. 
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iards  but  with  a  considerable  Cuban  contingent  that  is  also  repre- 
sented on  the  governing  board.  It  has  one  of  the  handsomest  build- 
ings in  Habana  for  its  liome,  covering  an  entire  square  and  including 
one  of  the  best  tlieatcrs  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  ''centros,"  such  as 
the  ''Balear"  and  "Castellano,"  admit  women  as  well  as  men  to  mem- 
bership, and  for  an  additional  fee  of  50  cents  a  month  give  medical  aid 
to  other  members  of  the  family  of  a  member.  Although  the  medical 
services  rendered  are  the  chief  attractions  of  these  latter  institutions, 
they  also  have  a  club  house  in  addition  to  the  sanitarium. 

Relative  to  the  popiUañty  of  the  "centros"  in  general  Señor  Godoy 
writes  : 

The  medical  department  undoubtedly  is  the  drawing  card  of  these  institutions.  It 
affords  medical  aid  to  the  members  at  their  homes,  at  the  doctors'  offices,  or  at  the 
wonderful  ''quintas,"  or  sanitariums,  which  each  ''centro"  owns.  A  visit  to  thejw 
"'(juintaa"  is  worth  while.  The>'  comprise  a  number  of  modern  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  every  kind  of  disease,  they  have  their  own  medical  corps  and  parallel  in 
e<iuipment  and  service  the  best  in  the  world.  They  have  their  own  pharmaceutical 
department,  which  carries  in  stock  a  full  line  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  pharmaceutical 
sundries,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  "quinta."  An  idea  of  their  magnitude  and 
importance  may  Ik?  had  when  it  is  stated  that  "  La  Henefica,"  the  ''quinta"'  belonging 
to  the  "Centro  Gallego,"  treats  over  12,(XX)  patients  a  year,  not  counting  the  thousands 
of  visits  to  and  consultations  with  the  doctors  at  their  ofhces.  Insomcof  the ''centros" 
patientâ  are  taken  to  the  "'quinta"  <mly  when  the  attending  phy.sician  deems  it  nec- 
essarj',  otherwise  they  are  treated  at  their  homes.  Wlien  treated  at  the  "quinta"  the 
room,  meals,  and  prescribed  medicines  are  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  patient  the  club  pro\'ide8  for  a  suitable  biirial  in  ca8<'8  where  the 
family  of  the  deceased  is  unable  to  bear  the  expense. 


As  the  vounK  Spanish  cmicnint  ncnrs  the  shore  of  his  (Ircams,  the  fumed  "  Pearl  of  the  .\ntilles,  "  his  fancy 
pictures  the  palatial  clubhou.se,  perhaps  the  "t'cntro  tiallego,  "  oí  which  he  is  sure  to  liccome  a  member 
soon  after  his  (urival  at  llalninn.  The.se  "contríis"  are  well  known  in  the  mother  country  and  aro 
amon^  the  chief  inducements  that  load  yoiuij;  men  of  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World.   The  above  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  poxt  of  the  cover  oí  the  Centro  Gallego  year  book. 


A  "CASTLE  IN  CUBA." 
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One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  "centros''  is  the  ])rott<(  (ion 

and  good  iiilluence  they  exert  in  bolmlf  of  the  yoiitliful  imiiugrant 

who  comes  to  the  Ciihan  capital  fiuin  wSpain,  wIhto  lliose  institutions 

have  become  well  known.    In  this  connection  Señor  Godoy  writes: 

A  glauco  at  the  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  the  yearbook  of  the  'Centro  Gallego'' 
tells  the  whole  atory.  There  we  see  a  youth  ftom  Gallicia  arrivit^  at  the  shores  of 
Cuba.   His  fitst  thoughts  and  desires  picture  (he  magnificent  club  building.   He  is 

probably  coming  to  work  in  one  of  (he  large  wholesale  1»iisíih-s,<  hoti^oí»  on  Muralla 
Street,  where  the  greater  part  oí  JLiabana's  commercial  wealth  iâ  to  be  found.  Theae 
houses  we  find  to  be  invariably  owned  by  Spaniards,  and  their  derical  system  diffère 
a  great  deal  from  that  of  the  Umted  States.  '  Here  in  the  old  Spanish  business  houses 

the  clerks  are  given  room  and  board,  and  it  is  naturally  (u  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
that  hif  clerks  be  member?  of  oiif  uf  the  "cenfrof."  Ho  has  probably  bad  many  of 
them  come  to  him  from  their  lar-away  home  in  Spaui  u»  lake  various  crlericai  pot^itions, 
and  thereby  incurs  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  their  welfare.  Therefore  the  first 
thing  he  does  when  a  new  member  of  his  working  force  arrives  is  to  make  hima  member 
of  a  ''rontro,"  himsflf  often  payinp  the  required  dues,  which  are  subsequently  <le- 
ducted  from  the  clerk  s  salary.  Thus  we  find  tliat  the  vast  army  ol  wage  earners  are 
practically  all  members  of  some  one  of  these  clubs. 

In  addition  to  the  "centros,"  Ilabuitu  has  u  large  number  of  other 
clubs  that  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  the  typical  social, 
athletic,  and  political  dubs  of  other  large  cities.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  these  may  he  divided  into  city  and  country  clubs. 
Among  the  former  the  foreign  clubs  occupy  an  important  position, 
and  of  these  the  Spanish  Casino  is  the  laiigest;  second  comes  the 
American  dub^  founded  in  1902,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  mem- 
bership until  it  now  has  s(»niething  over  300.  It  ()(  (  upies  a  well- 
appointed  building  on  the  Prado,  Habana's  beautiful  boulevard,  and 
has  all  the  typical  moderti  club  features  that  are  found  in  similar 
social  orgiinizations  in  the  United  Stat(^s.  Special  banquets  and 
social  entertainments  are  given  on  patriotic  occasions,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  Washington's  Hirthiliiy,  Independence  Day,  etc.,  when 
the  mayor  of  Habana  and  otiier  oHiciais  are  specially  invited  guests 
and  tile  cordial  relations  between  native  society  and  the  American 
colony  are  emphasized.  Aniontr  other  foreign  t^lubs  are  two  Chinese, 
wliich  include  in  their  meniberslup  the  imj)ortant  persons  of  that  race. 

Of  the  strictly  social  clubs  the  oldest  and  most  exclusive  is  the 
Union  Club,  a  Cuban  orgauization,  which  is  restricted  to  men  only 
and  to  whose  functions  the  ladies  are  never  invited. 

In  regard  to  the  country  clubs  Señor  Oodoy  writes  in  part  as  follows  : 

A  great  treat  to  visitors  who  may  have  the  good  fortuno  to  be  entertained  at  the 
country  clubs  of  Hebana  ia  to  attend  one  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerte  by  the 
Military  Band  at  the  Yacht  Club  on  Mariauao  13each.  These  entertainments  are 
attended  by  Hahana'e  smart  set  atid  nsiiall>-  last  until  late  in  the  night.  l>inner  is 
served  on  small  tablea  placed  all  along  the  concrete  pier  belonging  to  the  club,  while 
,d«Bcing:£oea  on  befcve  and  alter  lefreshments  are  served.  Tha  club  was  founded  in 
MM  alÉklroai  ths  time  of  itsoiganûatîon  has  been  frequented  by  the  most  prominent 
fteopls  of  the  day.  • 
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Top:  The  home  of  t ho  Voiine  Mon's  Christian  Asstx-ialion  in  1Ial>!Uia.   (Vnlor:  Interior  view,  showinjj 
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Not  far  from  this  ln-arh  wr>  f  onie  to  thf  (  ountr>'  Club,  a  cltih  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  uny  similar  orgHiii/.utiuii  in  the  United  StuUtj,  aiul  which  boasts  of 
•pl«ndid  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  and  the  most  picturesque  of  surroundinfi.  Althougjh 
its  membership  is  composed  chiefly  of  An  r;  .ins.  Cuban  society  is  well  represented. 
One  of  the  unique  entertainments  of  the  clul)  is  their  annual  "nd  ball."  given  (hiring 
the  carnival  season,  upon  which  otxasion  the  ladies  are  required  to  dress  in  red  while 
the  men  wear  either  red  suit£  oral  least  have  on  red  neckties  with  their  evening 
clothes. 

.\nother  or^nÍ74itÍon  which  may  be  regiirded  as  a  countrv'  club  is  the  "Vedado 
Tfnnip  <  hil)."  w  hrw  main  artivifir«!  ;irr>  of  an  outdoor  and  nthlctir  nntnro.  Heinp 
located  near  the  seashore,  yachting  and  Keating  are  popular,  ahhotigh  its(hief  attention 
is  given,  as  its  name  implies»  to  lawn  tennis.  Its  artistic  home  is  located  on  a  beautiful 
spot  near  the  ocean  and  is  the  scene  of  many  elaborate  entertainments. 

.\mong  the  women's  clubs  may  be  mentioned  the  "I.awn  Trnnis  i  lui)."  located  not 
far  from  the  Vedmlo  Clul»."  which  was  organized  by  the  soeiety  girls  oí  the  city,  and 
which  is  composed  of  a  very  exclusive  membership;  and  the  "Woman's  Club  of 
Habana.  "  composed  principally  of  married  ladles,  and  whose  activities  aie  chiefly  of  a 
literary-  and  educational  nature.  The  majority  of  the  members  aie  American,  but 
there  is  a  -jiií  st.mf  ial  reprewntatinn  of  Cuban  ladi(>p.  who  aro  alho  rcprr^fetjtnd  on  the 
governing  board.  The  club's  activities  in  charitable  works  have  made  it  specially 
notable. 

In  this  sketch  no  Recount  has  hecn  lakcii  of  the  nunicroiis  medical 
associations,  music  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  viirious  ordei^s  organized 
for  specific  purposes  which  have  large  menihi'i-ships  hut  are  without 
those  features  that  characterize  real  clubs.  From  those  whieli  have 
been  noted,  however,  it  may  be  seen  that  Habana  is  justified  in  claim- 
ing to  be  "The  grcateftt  dub  city  in  the  world." 

BRAZIL:  TO-DAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW 

To  PLACE  before  the  reader  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a 
eoimtry,  to  condense  its  history,  to  show  the  character  of  its 
peo{)lo  and  their  present  status  in  the  social  and  inteUectual 
world,  to  explain  their  industrial  activities  and  their  ecO' 
nomic,  commercial,  and  financial  position,  all  in  a  book  of  300  and 
odd  pages,  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  task.  This  is  the  task,  however, 
that  Miss  L.  EUwyn  EUliott  has  accomplished  in  a  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  the  volume  entitled  "Brazil:  To-day  and 
To-morrow/'  recently  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

To  write  a  book  of  this  character  requires  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with,  and  such  knowJedgc  the  author 

■  brMÜ:  To-day  and  To-morrow.  )t>  !..  E.  EUltfU,  F.  U.  ii.  S.,  I.iu>rary  Kdilor  l'an  AmerlCM  HlK' 
«áa»,  X«v  York.  UlqttnM.  Tbo  Mwnmilw  Compmy.  New  York,  W7  rrto«f3.29w 
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VIEWS  OF  PARA  (UELEM).  BRAZIL. 

B«lem.  KPnerally  known  to  the  world  as  Tarn,  i.s  thf  Krnat  rubber  port  of  Rmzi!  n«>ar  the  month  of  th« 
Amaton,  whilpaboiit  I.OflOmili'sfiirther  up  the  great  river  ii  Manaos,  the  nibU'r  met  roitolls  of  the  Interior. 
Of  these  two  i-lties  Mis.s  Kllitit  t  writes:  '"It  was  in  the  coMen  ¡htíihI  of  Amatunian  nil)l)er  exi>orf  s  that 
both  .Vfanaos  and  l'ara  riothed  themselves  in  all  modern  civic  (traces;  fine  puhlic  buildings,  well-|>aved 
streets, street  cars,  i;oo<l  sanitation,  water  supplies  of  unimiieachalile  soun-e,  electric  lights,  and  numbers 
of  splendid  private  dwellings  remain  as  a  return  for  s«»me  of  the  tlotxis  of  money  earned  by  the  gum  of  the 
deen  forests."  The  iip(>er  picture  shows  the  fine  Thealro  da  l'a/,,  in  the  l*ar<iue  Joilo  ("oelho,  in  l'ara, 
while  the  lower  shows  a  view  of  the  jwrt  from  an  ocean  vessel  anchored  In  the  river. 
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has  evidently  ue(Hiired,  not  only  by  vt  ars  of  study  of  Latin-American 
countries  and  their  peciplo  in  j^eneral,  but  liy  personal  residence  for 
two  years  in  the  country  of  which  she  writes  in  the  present  work. 
The  o[)iiiioiis  expressed  are  certainly  her  own,  based  on  personal 
experience  and  observation  and  not  on  what  casual  travelers  have 
had  to  say  anent  the  subjects  she  presents.  This  does  not  imply 
that  her  conclusions  and  judgments  are  necessarily  infallible  or  cor- 
rect  in  every  detail  and  particular.  Her  o])inions  and  observations 
are  naturally  colored  by  her  own  individuality,  and  no  two  people 
have  exactly  t  he  same  perspective.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
book  is  remarkably  free  from  bias  and  devoid  of  prejudice. 

Tlie  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  a  rorulcnsed  history  of  the  countrv 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  ycjir  1916,  told  in  a  Hvcly  and 
unpednntic  style  that  lends  this  feature  au  interest  usually  lacking 
in  historical  sketches. 

Tlu*  second  chapter,  '  Colonization  in  Brazil,"  gives  the  reader  an 
insight  into  a  phase  of  Brazilian  life  found  in  no  other  country  (if 
equal  size  and  importance.  The  peculiar  features  are  summarized 
in  the  following  introductory  paragraphs: 

The  etory  of  colonizai  ion  of  Brazil  is  unique  in  the  annuls  of  the  human  niovo- 
ment  acron  the  world  that  hae  hwa  going  on  ev^r  since  man  b^gan  to  multiply  and 
to  seek  elbow  room;  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  exodua. 

Arrival  upon  the  sli  irc-  of  Üru/.il  ni  ¡in  <  xtnirinlitmry  variety  of  njce"»  wa?  not  a 
voluntary  immigration  in  most  luntanres.  It  wa.^  the  result  oí  a  siii(Ii<  <l  p;>li(y  iu- 
augiirated  by  the  Empenm  of  Brazil  and  carried  on  to  the  preiient  day  \>y  t  he  Pedenl 
Govotiment  and  certain  of  the  separatt*  states;  exprnmenta  in  various  Idnda  of  peo- 
pie  were  matîn  on  ;i  concerted  plan,  the  coloiiio^  were  proup;-»!.  in  many  cases  isolated, 
retained  tiieir  lan^Miage  and  fusti)m8.  still  prixluce  the  íoíhI  Ut  whu  h  they  were  ar- 
cuatomcd  in  the  home  land,  and  only  become  ai«<imilatod  aa  their  papulations  leave 
them  or  touch  in  time  the  fringe  of  others.  The  official  mothering  which  they  re- 
ceived tended  rather  to  keep  them  grouped  than  to  spread  them  in  the  earlier  years. 

The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  various  efforts  of  coloniza* 
tion,  banning  with  the  year  1S17,  when  Dom  JoSo  brought  in  some 
2,000  Swiss  settlers;  the  soroiid  infhix,  which  consisted  of  Germans, 
the  first  colony  being  founded  in  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1825  follow(>d 
by  ntimiTous  others  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  countrv  until  the 
total  of  (ierman  immigrants  and  their  progeny  amoiinteil  to  about 
'i.'O.OOO;  the  coming  of  Port tifíii(>«íe  from  the  mother  country  t<t  the 
nimd)ei'  of  076, .'ÍS6;  of  .Spaiii.inls  numi)eriiig  4ti.S,5S3;  Itnlinns  to  the 
number  of  1 , .SGI ,266;  Rus>iiins,  AustrifUi^J.  Ttirks  and  ,\ral>^,  I'lcuch, 
English,  Jnj)aiiese,  Swedes,  and  Ih'lLciuns,  ul  various  tirne.s  nud  in 
smiüJer  mind)ers.  Of  these  immigrations  the  most  important  htis 
been  that  of  the  Italians,  and  their  successful  colonization  is  briefly 
outlined  in  the  following:  excerpt: 

From  the  year  US20  to  the  oud  of  1915  a  total  of  l,3ül,2ti()  italiana  have  ofiicially 
entered  Brasil  as  immigrants.  With  their  children  born  in  Brasil  they  total  well  over 
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Top  picture:  The  lighthouse  (Pharol  de  Olinda)  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.   Second:  Tho 
CapibarilMi  Uivor  whorl.  Third:  The  Praia  do  Mar.   Fourth:  The  quay  (or  ocean  vosscLs. 
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2,0iX),rKM)  t.j-day,  greatly  outnumbering  any  other  entering  race.  Their  colonization 
hm  been  a  marked  success,  due  not  only  to  their  personal  fharartrriBtics  but  to  the 
just  treatment  given  them  by  the  authorities.  There  wua  a  time,  soon  alter  the 
abolition  of  alav«ry,  wlien  the  colonoB  brought  in  to  fill  labor  gape  complained  of  the 
relations  bi  twoon  themselves  and  tin-  fazendeiros.  Realizing  that  the  existence  of 
friction  and  subsequent  scandals;  would  defeat  their  (tbjf<;t,  the  Silo  Paulo  Government 
put  machinery  into  working  order,  known  as  the  patronato  agrícola,  whkli  adjusted 
differences,  looked  tato  social  conditions,  and  took  in  hand  the  work  oí  giving  medical 
can  and  scbeoling  to  immigrants.  The  Italian  has  remained  upon  coffee  fazendas, 
acquired  land  and  coffee  trees  of  his  own,  or  taken  up  commercial  work  in  the  towns, 
rather  than  rem;iin  in  nurleos;  he  haa  identified  himself  with  the  innf!<'rti  y^rogreas 
of  south  Brazil,  ukcu  up  manufacturing,  built  himself  some  of  the  motit  spli  iidid  and 
extravagant  houses  in  SSo  Paulo  city,  famed  as  it  is  for  luxurious  dwellings;  the 
Avenida  Paulista,  príde  of  São  Paulo,  was  "built  on  coffee,"  and  much  of  the  wealth 
displayed  there  is  Italian  wealth,  created  durin;:  the  last  25  years.  The  year  of 
greatest  immigration  in  Brazil  is  said  fn  îiwe  been  that  of  1891,  when,  out  of  a  total  of 
nearly  276,000,  about  116,000  were  iiaiians;  their  influence  upon  prosperity  in  São 
FlMilo  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  1,000,000  out  of  the  Stote's 
3,000,000  population  are  of  Italian  blood.  No  other  Stale  haa  so  systematised  immi- 
gration, perhaps  because  none  ha<l  the  pressing  need  aiul  ilie  immediate  rewards  to 
offer,  as  has  Sào  Paulo;  she  no  longer  pay^t  passages  on  steamships  but  nlie  inaintain.s 
free  liotds in  Santoa  and  S&o  Paulo  city,  where  five  meals  a  day  are  given,  good,  airy 
(ooms,  hatha,  etc.,  and  where  immigrants  aie  lodged  for  a  week  or  until  work  is  found. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  social  conditions  in  the  country,  and, 
without  entering  into  other  phases,  the  following  excerpts,  dealing 
with  the  literary  and  inteUectnid  life  as  typified  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  SAo  Panlo,  are  iUuminating: 

Life  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  Brasil,  lUo  and  Sio  Paulo,  takes  its  hue  from  the 
European  capitals  with  which  they  are  closely  in  touch,  and  from  which  they  have 
ileri\  ed  II  ;.  :iT;\l  food  for  many  a  f^eneraf  i'  n  There  is  little  about  either  of  these  fine 
cities,  ajiari  troin  the  liot  sutnniers,  the  Ijriliiant  vegetation,  their  remarkable  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  Suutiiern  Croen  uverhead  to  distinguish  them  from  Eurupeuu  cities.  The 
clothes,  amusements,  buildingi,  and  literature  of  the  population  are  pvedominantly 
European,  and  there  is  not  much  to  remind  the  visitor  that  he  is  in  tropical  South 
Ampfira.  Rio  is  tlie  "intelbn  tual  center"  of  Brazil,  and  here  arc  gat  lien  !  the  scores 
of  good  writers  and  poets,  the  artists  and  politicians,  of  the  country;  there  m  a  profuse 
and  chancteristic  literature.  If  the  North  American  writer  was  correct  in  saying  that 
'*Anieiiean  literature  is  only  a  phase  tíi  English  literature"  he  would  have  been 
equally  justified  in  saying  that  South  American  literature  is  a  pliase  of  French  litera- 
ture; yet  in  Bmzil  thtii  would  have  lefM  truth  than  in  most  parts  of  Latin  America, 
because  this  country  has  so  largely  developcil  a  series  of  writers  who  take  native 
Biasillaa  life  for  their  theme.  Tbete  are  lung  lists  of  Brasilian  novels  and  poems 
which  really  reflect  Brazil  conditions  in  the  very  varied  sections  of  the  country.  I 
know  no  other  South  American  country'  whf«e  literature  is  so  emancipated,  not  from 
French  utyle  so  much  as  from  Euro(>ean  subject  matter.  There  i^,  for  instance,  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Visconde  de  Taunay,  whose  chartuiug  Innocencia  is  a  picture 
of  interior  conditions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language,  not  except- 
ing Japanese.  The  books  of  Joié  de  Alencar  form  another  series  of  provincial  pictures; 
Machado  de  Assis  wrote  a  number  of  historical  novels  of  great  merit  and  interest; 
(x)eIbo  Netto,  Aluísio  de  Azevedo,  J.  M.  de  Macedo,  Xavier  Marques,  are  among  a 
acere  of  munes  of  writem  who  have  left  rscords  61  Brasilhm  life.  If  I  were  advkdng 
the  study  of  a  brief  list  of  such  novels,  this  would  be  a  preliminary  dosen: 
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Bahia  is  the  ^eat  tobacro  ccntrr  of  Bruzil.  Sáo  Felix,  just  across  the  hay  froni  the  city  of  Bahia,  is  whcrr  the 
tobacco  factories  nro  looitoil  In  the  finest  of  the  lobacfo  prowlng  regions  of  the  country.  The  annual  pro* 
varies  from  2«>,()00  to  40,(ii)lt  tons,  the  avcrape  export  Ijcing  jK>rhaps  J»,ntn  tons.  Trior"  to  the  Kuro(teau  \ 
industry  was  lar^elv  in  the  hanas  of  tiorinans,  and  it  was  to  Cermauy  that  most  of  the  exports  were  sent, 
however,  much  of  the  product  gM>s  to  France. 
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Ixiuocencia,  by  the  Visconde  de  Taunay.   Novel  of  fazenda  Ufe  in  the  interior;  a 
delicttte  and  totiching  story. 
Ob  SertAee,  by  Euclydes  da  Cunba.  Powerful  and  vivid  descriptíoo  of  a  page  of 

national  history,  with  a  wttinj:  in  the  interior  Brazilian  uplands. 
0  Sorlâo,  by  t'oelho  N'elto.    Seen*'  also  laid  in  the  interior,  with  its  simple  ctí^íoma 
O  Mulato,  AIuíhío  de  Azevedo.    Deni»  wiih  the  position  oí  Úie  uiigvt  half-co«ie  in 

BrasU. 

O  Gaucho,  Jo8«'-  de  Alencar.   Life  of  the  Brazilian  cowboy. 
Ü«  Praieiros,  Xavier  Marques.    Life  of  the  íisherfrilk  «m  i.sl.irul.-;  nvar  Baliia. 
O  Paruara,  Kodolpho  Theophilo.   Exodus  of  the  Ceareufics  to  the  rubber  forests  o  ' 
the  Amazon. 

Maria  Thuá,  Lindolpho  Rocha.  Stwry  of  diainoiid  hwnten  in  the  interior  of  Bahia. 
P>r  I/.  Cubaa  and  Quincas  Borba,  Hachado  de  A«BÍa.  Historical  novela  dealing  with 

cuiomal  life. 

Eepbyi^e,  Afiranio  Peixoto.  vSocial  life  of  Kio  and  Petrópolis,  or  Dentro  da  Noilc 
or  Vida  Vertiginosa,  by  "João  do  Rio,"  also  social  life  of  the  capital. 

There  are  also  the  finely  written  novela  of  Biatil's  woman  writer,  Julia  Lopec  de 
.Mnieida.  whose  Fallencia  is  a  very  skillful  piece  of  work;  and  no  study  of  Brazilian 
life  would  Ih>  cfimplete  without  Joei*  Verissimo's  Scenan  da  Vida  Amnronira,  preserv- 
ing tales  and  legends  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  kindly  Memorias  da  Kua  do  (Juvidor,  of 
J.  M.  de  Miacedo,  telling  tales  of  the  early  daya  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Poet^  are  many.  The  "Prince  of  Brazilian  poeto,'*  acclaimed  by  public  vote,  is 
(M.ivm  Bilac,  who.'íe  Via  Láctea  is  a  beautiful  work;  ho  is  one  of  Ihf  ninst  distinguished 
memi)erïi  of  the  Academia  Bra«ileiru,  whose  president  is  the  publicist  and  orator  of 
international  fame,  Senator  Ruy  Barbosa. 

Olavo  Bilac  ia  aomething  mote  than  a  poet;  he  has  recently  made  it  his  miaaion  to 
pound  a  "call  tf>  arms  "  addieawd  to  Bra/.ilian  young  men,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
aUtut  phvsiical  and  moral  impmveuu'nt  thnni^'li  imlitary  wrvirc.  Ilisaddro^Hcs  in  the 
capitals  in  1915  made  a  great  stir;  he  later,  in  the  middle  oí  1910,  began  a  tour  of  Brazil, 
penettating  into  int«ior  regions  as  well  as  visiting  coast  towns,  to  repeat  his  appeal.  A 
meat  admired  and  beloved  poet,  BUac  has  prestige  which  few  other  people  could  bring 
to  HU«-h  a  self-appointed  ta^k . 

\ft<T  I'.ilar  rfiTtu'?  Alberto  tic  Olivfira  and  a  long  list  of  other  dexterous  versifiers; 
uiiiiiy  jmxiuce  churmitig  jjoems,  and  lie  who  wiahes  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
rlaarical  Biasilian  verse  must  read  the  output  of  Gonçalves  Diaa,  who  took  the  life  of 
the  I  ndians  for  his  theme,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lyric  writer  Gonzaga  and  the  graceful 
riaudio  da  Coata. 

The  fourth  chapter  doals  with  the  matter  of  trandportatioii  by  soa, 
river,  and  rail.  ËsppciaJUy  featured  is  the  excellent  account  of  the 
development  of  tlie  railway  Systems  of  the  country,  the  present  lines, 
future  ])rospect.s,  etc. 

TIic  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  varied  industries  of  tlie  country, 
and  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  vast  resources  of  Bruzd, 
tiic  ])oiriitÍM)  wcaltli  in  its  rrrcat  forests.  it.s  TnillioH<  of  acres  of  arable 
liiiul--.  It-  ricli  nniicral  deposits,  its  pastoral  pos^ihililics.  and  in  its 
wutct  p(ivver.s  for  manufacturing  purposes,  this  chapter  will  prove 
a  revelation. 

Practi<  idly  ever>'  one  who  is  at  all  informed  in  regard  to  the  great 
commodities  of  the  world's  market  knows  more  or  less  of  Brazil's 
preeminence  tn  the  coffee  and  rubher  industries,  both  of  which  are 
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comprehensively  dealt  with  in  Miss  Elliott's  book.  That  the  soil 
and  climatic  e(»ndi lions  of  the  country  tire  also  well  adapted  to  the 
pniduction  of  fine  grades  of  cotton  is,  however,  not  so  well  kjiown, 
and  the  folloA^ông  excerpts  from  the  author's  account  of  the  growing 
cotton  industry  may  be  enlightening  to  many: 

Cotton  is  native  to  Brazil  as  to  other  regions  of  northern  South  Amorii  a.  ('i  ntral 
Amorim,  and  Mexico,  the  south  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  and  tlie  West  Indiiui  Inlands. 
Wild  or  carelessly  cultivated  Brazilian  cottone  are,  despite  neglect,  oí  such  excellent 
quality  that  George  Watt,  in  Wild  and  Cuttivated  Cotton  of  the  World,  aays  that  when 
they  are  properly  selected  and  standardized  they  will  "make  Brazil  as  famous  aa 
E<rypt  in  the  príxlin  linn  of  excellent  IíVít-»  '  North  American  cotton  buyer?,  visiting 
Itrazil  early  in  191t5  were  astonished  tu  linü  cotton  oí  long  silky  fiber  f)roduced  here, 
»ud  made  arrangementa  for  shipping  quantities  of  the  8eñdó  variety  to  the  United 
States;  England  has  for  a  very  long  time  been  a  purchaser  of  the  same  fine  qualities  of 
raw  x'tt  nil,  for  mixing,  as  £gn>tian  cotton  is  mixed,  with  the  short  fiber  product  of  the 

United  States 

Cotton  oí  one  kind  and  another  is  grown  all  over  Brazil.  There  seems  to  be  no  region 
which  lefusea  to  mother  it.  But  the  best  lands,  yielding  most  proUfically  and  with 
large  areas  suitable  for  cultivation  on  a  great  scale,  are  in  the  center,  on  the  northeast 

promonti  ry.  and  all  ulonj;  the  roa^t  to  the  motith  of  the  Amazon.  Comparatively 

very  nmall  iragments  oí  this  belt  arc  under  <  otton  (  ultiirt',  although  wild  cotton  and 

patches  of  cultivation  of  more  or  leas  merit  are  widely  tjcaitert  d;  Todd,  in  his  World's 

Cotton  Crop,  says  that  Brasil  **  might  easily  grow  20,000,000  bales,  but  her  actual  crop 

doe«i  not  yet  reach  a  half  million  bales.  "    Now,  with  the  encouraging  measures  taken 

liv  the  r.r.irilian  Government  a-  ^^  f•]\     the  enterprise  of  individual  firms  and  planters, 

and  the  new  realization  of  the  opporluuity  waiting  for  the  farmer  with  email  capital 

but  large  technical  skill,  experience,  and  good  aense,  cotton  culture  should  open  up 

great  qMcea  of  land  suitable  for  this  well-newardii^  form  of  agriculture.  Brazilian 

cottons  or  their  Peruvian  and  West  Indian  kin  have  endowed  the  world  with  fine 

varieties;  it  remains  for  their  standardization  to  benefit  the  laud  of  their  origin. 
«•••*•• 

Cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  Portuguese  colonists  began  very  soon  after  the  granting 

of  the  capitanias  in  1530.  By  the  year  1570  large  crops  were  being  produced  in  Bahia, 
rliiff  (■.•Mtijir  of  industrial  a<  tivity.  although  they  tould  not  equal  sugar  in  value. 
Europe  wa^t  ju^t  beginning  to  m»e  thi^  material,  lor  with  the  acquisition  of  strips  of 
India  by  the  Portuguuse  thuro  was  an  entry  into  European  markets  of  Calicut*' calico." 
Before  this  dawn  of  the  cotton  era  Europe  went  clothed  in  leather,  wool,  and,  on 
t>  <  a.Mons  of  great  splendor,  silk.  W'e  may  conclude  that  the  clothing  of  the  day  was 
proliably  a.--  *  oinfortable  as.  and  rerlaiidy  more  sn'oetantial  than  giirment.s  of  the 
preaoiii  peritKi,  it  not  aa  sanitary;  but  cleanlinoss  bad  not  yet  become  a  virtue.  India 
taught  Europe  the  use  of  cotton,  and  the  spindles  and  looms  of  the  ladies  were  filled 
with  the  vagetable  fiber  in  lieu  of  wool. 

In  Pernambuco  the  eulture  of  rotton  heeanie  of  more  importaneo  than  Piiîrar;  far- 
ther "onth  the  Pauliet;i.M  set  their  Indian  i^hives  to  work  and  were  soon  producing 
cotton  «-ropa  on  widely  sprood  plantations.  lu  ih«  sevenieenth  century  cotton  was 
carried  into  Minas  Geraes  by  the  gold^hunting  bandeirantes,  but  it  was  only  culti- 
vated in  the  moat  desultory  manner  and  when  there  was  nothing  ebe  for  the  slaves 
to  do. 

The  author  traces  tho  rise  of  tho  industry,  its  discouraging  checks 
by  restrictions  on  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills  by  tho  Portuguese 
Gorenunent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its 
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"North  American  cotton  buyers,  visltinR  liraiil  early  in  191fi,  wprc  astonishc<l  to  find  cotton  of  long, 
silky  ñhcT  nroduc^  here,  and  niade  urrangements  for  shipping  (luanlities  of  the  .St-rid»'»  variety  to 
the  United  âtates;  Eni;land  has  for  a  Ion;;  time  l>ccn  a  purchaser  uf  tuc  .<ame  Hue  ciuulitics  of  raw  cotton 
for  mixiiiK,  as  Kcyptitui  cotton  is  mixed,  with  the  short  fiber  product  of  the  I'nitcd  States."  (From 
"braiil:  To-day  and  To-morrow,"  by  L.  E.  Elliott). 
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THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  OF  BRAZIL. 

Top;  View  of  the  Continental  Products  romi>any*s  plant  at  Sao  I'uulo,  showini;  tho  "rim"  by  which 
tno  cattle  enter  the  slauKliterhouso.  ("enter:  I'lirtof  the  pens,  .sbowint;  son.eol  the  cattle  to  be  slaugh- 
tered.  Bottom:  The  refrigerating  section  oí  the  plant. 
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subsequent  revival  when  Dom  João,  the  Prince  Regent,  removed  the 
restrictions,  its  innbility  to  rómpete  with  the  production  of  the 
fioiitborn  part  of  the  I'nitcd  vStutrs  duriiifi  tlui  nineteoiitli  century, 
and  lastly  its  oiicouragcmont  aiui  rcinnvcd  vigor  since  the  opening 
of  tlic  prcs(>nt  ccuturv.  In  regard  to  its  present  status  the  following 
t|uuLation  sums  up  the  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  expert: 

Already,  three  yearf  apo,  the  Govommont  had  arquirod  the  sf'n'iccs  of  Prof.  Edward 
Greon,  a  cotton  expert  from  the  United  States,  who  haa  been  working  with  the  double 
o'  j«ct  of  claaaifying:  and  (rtandardiziiig  the  best  oottona  for  plantation  in  Bnudl,  and 

of  noting  the  best  riH,'ioiis  i(ir  .hik  li  plantations.  At  the  Conferencia  Algodoeira  (Cotton 
Conferenre^'f  held  in  Ilio -under  the  au.>*pictw  uf  the  Contro  da  Indu>tria  in  June, 
iyi6,  Prof.  Green  gave  au  addroaa  dealing  with  some  phases  of  hi»  la'  ors,  and  con- 
cluded by  sajdng: 

"After  three  yean  of  obeervatkm  and  experiment  in  Brasil  I  am  convinced  that 

th¡.^  country,  aVovo  any  other,  pixsíi(>íwe.s  excellent  natural  oonditions  for  cotton  pro- 
riuction.  and  that  thr  rieveiopment  of  this  great  national  resouTce  dependa  ooly  upon 
the  adoption  oí  a  iew  diuiple  measures: 

**  1.  The  edectionfmd  standardization  of  superior  types,  and  the  production  of  gr<mt 
quantities  of  sdected  seeds  for  distribution. 

"2.  Introduction  of  simple,  animal-drawn  cultivators,  with  practical  instnicticm  on 
their  use  to  1  o  eiven  to  lar^o  planters  of  cotton  in  the  interior. 

"  3.  Stimulaiiuu  by  the  (iovemmentof  all  activities  related  to  the  cotton  industry, 
and  suspension  for  some  years  <tf  alt  connected  taxes  and  duties. 

"  Extensive  propaganda  in  favor  of  cotton  growing  is  being  animated  by  the  f ar- 
sefiti!,'  riTvl  int  omparaMe  nfii\ily  of  I)r.  Miguel  Calmon.  If  th\^  work  is  continue<l 
in  ail  porta  oí  the  country  where  cotton  is  cultivated  there  i.**  no  doubt  of  success. 
The  cotton  production  oí  Hra^il  will  hud  iIsgU  doubled  if  not  4ua4lrupled  in  a  short 
tUme,  and  this  country  will  take  the  high  place  in  irorld  marketi  which  is  legiti- 
matdy  hen  as  the  greatest  exporter  <tf  high-class  cotton,'* 

Another  groat  industry  which  is  just  beginning  to  develop  along 
lines  that  will  give  Brazil  an  eminent  place  among  the  great  food- 
producing  nations  is  the  raiang  of  cattíe  snd  the  establishment  of 
great  meat-packing  plants.  The  recent  development  of  this  industry 
in  Brazil  and  its  future  possibilities  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  by 
Miss  Elliott,  and  the  following  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  her  grasp 
of  the  situation: 

W»e  scientific  breeders  of  Brazil — and  there  h  <|uite  a  list  of  them-  have  lacked  a 
reason  for  developing  their  work  until  recently.  In  the  absence  of  the  packing 
house  there  was  no  demand  for  beef  beyond  that  of  the  maiadouros  (town  slaughter- 
houses) snd  the  xarqué  tectorfos.  For  the  ssr^ue  makers  any  class  of  animal  would 
serve;  a  Hereford  of  pure  bk)od  would  bring  no  more  than  a  fe6u  unless  he  happened 
tf)  weiph  more. 

Marque  making  is  the  ancient  meat-drying  industry,  invented  by  who  knows  what 
hunter  in  bygone  ages;  it  is  the  biltong  of  Africa,  the  tasajo  of  the  Argentine,  the 
jerked  beef  of  the  north.  Well  salted  and  dried,  it  Is  good  food  enough ,  and  France  has 
not  disdained  to  buy  it  from  Brasil  Ua  the  use  of  her  troops  in  1915-16.  The  southerly 
States  of  Brazil  are  the  groat  supporters  of  cattle  ."Stocks,  and  tliere  are  the  extensive 
beei-dr\-iiiK  fa<  tories;  Rio  Grande  slaughters  over  half  a  million  head  of  cattle  for  this 
purpose  every  year,  the  number  rising  to  its  maximum  in  1912  witli  900,000  head, 
and  chiefly  ships  the  laique  ptoduced  to  other  BrasIUian  vegions;  it  is  the  cane 
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Sfto  Paulo  is  the  capital  of  the  State  oí  the  same  name,  the  State  whoso  boiirwlaries  Include  the  jrreatest 
colTee-producinf;  unv»  in  the  world.  SAo  Paulo  is  one  of  the  most  mo«lern,  procressivo,  and  for  Us  siie 
lhe  wealthiest  citiesjof  the  Americtts.  It  boastsa  population  of  over  lOiMX^'landisRrowini;  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  In  the  above  illiL^trations  are  shown,  at  the  ton,  a  typical  street  scene  in  the  city: 
renter,  the' main  building  of  a  coffee  fazenda  near  the  outskirts;  bottotii,  the  famous  Normal  School  "of 
SAo  Paulo. 
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secca  of  that  beloved  Brazilian  dLth,  ÜI9  feijoada,  eaten  all  over  the  Unioo.  The 
coadtal  ami  northern  rep-i^nis  of  Brazil,  romparativrly  poor  cattle  ros^ion?',  arr*  w  mtioh 
dependent  upon  dried  beef  iuiport.s  that  the  xarque  industry  will  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but  since  1914  a  rival  has  risen  up  aerioualy  threaten- 
ing the  old  induBtry  in  prõtige. 

Almoet  sunnltaneoudy  tiro  packing  hout^,  both  in  Sfio  Paulo  State,  began  demand* 
ing  cold  í«fAniee  «pare  in  ve^^^cls  rallmsr  at  Santor<,  au'i  rrfrii^crator  cara  on  railway!^ 
leading  to  the  port.  Brazil,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  markets,  wsis  offering  chille<l 
and  froaen  beef.  At  any  other  time  die  mi|^  have  received  a  welcooie  leas  enthusU 
artic,  but  her  offw  came  at  a  time  when  Europe  needed  every  poimd  of  meat  for  amy 
use;  thi*  Brazilian  iiroduct  was  tested  by  Smithfirld  standards,  found  good,  and 
to-<lay  has  its  place  in  overseas  moat  marlcpts".  It  is  a  modest  jilaro.  Boof  flofs  not  yet 
take  its  stand  among  the  "prmcipaes  artigus  da  cxportavão" — althuu^'h  hides  have 
long  atood  in  the  liât  of  nine  favored  namea— but  the  etatiatica  of  complete  1916  may 
give  it  more  crotlit. 

Durini;  lf>15  shipment.^  wore  mailn  in  increasing  amounts  month  by  month,  the 
total  for  the  year  reaching  about  b,bl4  tons,  with  a  value  of  6,122  contos.  The  year 
1916  has  seen  a  great  advance  in  Brazilian  frozen  meat  sales  abroad,  those  for  the  10 
montha,  Janoary  to  October,  totaling  ovw  29,000  tona,  with  a  value  ctf  24,000  contoe, 
or  about  £J  ,200,000. 

The  first  fricrorifiro  of  Brazil  was  built  by  Paulista  enterprise  ^rilh  Pa  ni  ¡.«ta  capital, 
in  the  far  northwest  of  iSâo  Paulo  where  the  best  pastures  extend.  The  Companhia 
Frigorifica  e  Pftatoril  built  its  plant  near  the  terminus  of  the  Paulista  Railway,  at 
Itarretos,  and  ia  headed  by  Dr.  Antonio  da  Silva  Pnwlo,  an  energetic  builder-up  of 
hi-^  State  and  a  man  with  many  honors  and  intern«!t3  Opoiiril  in  1913,  the  frigorifico 
tirst  supplied  chille<l  meat  to  the  city  of  8ão  Paulo;  export  was  not  fserionsly  con- 
sidered until  the  war  in  Europe  b^;an  with  its  demands  upon  world  food  supplies. 
The  first  Brasilian  shipment  of  exported  meat  was  sent  to  England  in  November* 
1914.  an  experimental  ton  aid  a  half  Paring  the  casuing  year  that  oountiy  took 
4.360  tons,  Italy  over  2,000  ton?,  and  tlie  I'uited  States  nearlj  the  same  quajitity. 

The  tigurci^  di.<«played  a  steaiiy  rise  all  liirougb  1915,  January's  10  tons  being  quickly 
outclassed  by  April's  210  and  June's  over  570  tons;  by  NovemberBxaail  was  shipping 
2.000  tona  a  month.  The  standard  was  more  than  nudntained  aa  time  went  on;  the 
output  ÍM"  the  first  6  months  of  1916  was  over  12,000  tons,  half  a«;  much  again  as  the 
(•ntir*>  quantity  for  1915,  the  United  í^tate^i  taking  about  2,000  tons  and, the  aUiee 
the  remainder. 

This  was  not  the  output  of  Barretes  alone.  In  Hay,  1915,  another  packing  house 
started  opefttttons  at  Osasco  on  the  outskirts  of  8.  Paulo  city.    It 'm  the  property  ni 

thf  rnntinmtal  Products  Co.,  cajiifal  and  personnel  originatini:  in  the  Sulzbenrer 
houîH?  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  independent  oi,  but  ha.'í  friendly  relations  with,  the  I"ar- 
quhar  group  of  interests,  which  include  lai^e  railway  control  and  a  thriving  laud  and 
cattle  company. 

The  O.sa.sco  plant  is,  like  Barretos,  an  excellent  specimen  of  ita  claas,  operating  with 

fino  u[»-to-<laT<-  maehiner>'  and  all  modern  packinirdiou-e  devices;  on  the  edge  of  S. 

Paulo  city,  separated  from  the  railway  orly  by  a  strip  of  open  grassy  country,  this 

establishment  has  the  advantage  of  a  short  haul  for  its  meat.  The  8áo  Paulo  Railway 

has  to  carr>'  the  product  but  50  milea  to  Santoe  port.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danetos 

plant'.s  position  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  heart  of  the  best  rattle  country, 

an<l  of  getting  both  animals  ai  <\  labor  at  low  prices;  the  journey  from  Barret ns  to  S. 

Paulo,  by  the  i'auli.-<ta  line,  takes  about  14  hours.  Brazilian  employees  arc-  at 

both  paddng  houses,  the  industry  occupyirg  about  1,000  workmen.  During  1916  a 

thiid  bigiMifico  has  been  opened,  on  the  docka  of  Rio  de  JaMiro,  but  thia  chiefly 

perfoma  oold<stocBge  f unctiona. 

•  •  •  •  •  ft  » 
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The  qotdificstioiu  of  Bradl  as  a  future  land  of  6iie  cattle  aze  fhree  in  the  main  : 

First,  her  po«<«'*<ion  "f  an  exbitiiif  rebaaho  of  30.000.000  hcãtl:  next  her  natural  pas- 
tuTf^  am!  !?fvv!  rlim.it»-  whirh  permit  ?ttx"k  to  rem.iin  in  thf  «{m^u  dimne  the  wTnter; 
thini,  tremeu<loiu<  cxpan>>es  of  suitable  Imds  at  mo*ierare  prico».  Argentina  has  uo 
natiinl  pastures;  ahe  aofwa  alfalfa,  needs  5  acres  of  it  to  Catten  1  auunai  for  6  montha, 
and  is  thun  at  an  expen'^  of  $7.50  for  this  purpose  af^in^t  Brazil's  outlay  ol  father 
lea?  than  $3,50.  f  f.uuiiu'7  th»-  value  of  th«-  ^  arrr>«  nf  alf.ilfa  lan<l  a!  .?:»i¥l.  thr  rn^t  of 
12  acres  of  Brazilian  r.ipim  ::r»r»iura  at  $133  ami  inierest  on  the  two  inveî«tmeut»  at 
5  per  cent.  In  reganl  to  avail;ible  terriiorj-  there  is  no  comparison;  Brazil's  one  State 
of  IfaMo  Gros»  could  sirallow  Uie  whole  cattle-iaiâiig:  country  of  the  Aigentine» 
without  taking  into  considenition  Gayas,  Minas  Geraea,  B.  Paulo,  Ftaana  or  Rio 
Grande  dn  Snl. 

Space  and  climate,  however,  are  not  all  that  gueâ  to  make  a  cattle  country  fattening 
fine  stock,  and  it  need  srarcely  be  said  (hat  much  must  be  done  before  the  cattle  lands 
of  Brazil  can  seriously  compete  with  those  of  the  Aigentine;  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 

for  the  wild  pa.^tiirfs  of  r.nyaz  and  >iatto  Tlross*.  to  fatten  cattle  in  the  same  propor- 
tion a«  Rio  Grande  .State  Thi-  State,  with  an  area  of  2^7.000  square  kilometer?, 
feeds  about  9.000,000  hea*!  oí  t-atile,  a  remarkaltly  gomi  .«howiug  in  comparison  with 
the  premier  cattle  Province  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  which,  with  a  superficial 
area  of  not  much  more  than  306,000  square  kilometera.  feeds  7,500,000  head. 

Other  industries  dealt  with  are  the  preparation  and  exporting  of 
herra  matte;  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  its 
product;  tobacco;  the  cereals;  fibers;  cacao;  maue,  etc.  The  mining 
industry  is  also  touched  upon,  and  the  chapter  ends  with  a  compre- 
heosiye  survey  of  the  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the 
country. 

Chapter  VI  deals  with  tho  financial  condition  of  the  Government; 
investmonts  of  capital  of  f  ore  i^  nations;  the  Federal  debts;  banking 
fnrilitics  in  the  large  citin«.  etc. 

ChaptiT  VII  is  a  ijonerai  account  of  what  the  world  owes  to  Brazil 
HI  tho  way  of  hurUi  ultural  and  medicinal  plants,  llowcrs,  silirui>s,  etc. 

The  last  chitptcr  «^ivcs  a  i]^t;iieral  outline  of  Brazil's  foreij^i  com- 
merce, with  various  tallies  of  statistics  dealing  with  the  country's 
exports  and  imports. 

The  book  covers  a  wide  scope  and  reveals  an  insight  into  tho 
present  conditions  of  the  great  Republic  which  only  close  observa- 
tion and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  acttvitios 
cotild  make  possible.  In  many  respects  it  will  be  a  valuable  source 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  vast  coimtry  with  which  it  deals, 
oven  for  those  who  have  visited  Brazil  and  aie  more  or  less  familiar 
with  its  present  condition.  For  those  who  are  seeking  "fiist  aid*' 
along  this  line  it  will  prove  invaluable. 

c.  E.  A. 
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GENERAL  JOSÉ  MANl'EL  PANDO,  foniierly  President  of 
Bolivia,  (lied  at  La  Paz,  on  rluii('21,  1917.  In  his  demise 
'  there  pai^sed  away  a  well-known  uaii  historic  character  of 
South  iVnierica.  For  many  years  the  general  stood  out  as 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  publie  life  of  Bolivia.  His  brilliant 
achievements  as  a  military  leader  and  his  statesmanlike  and  con- 
stroctive  administration  as  President  of  the  country  from  1899  to 
1904  bad  gained  for  him  a  notable  reputation  and  the  deep  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  In  the  field  of  science,  as  well  as  in  official  and  mili- 
tary circles,  the  general  had  rendered  a  splendid  service.  His  explo- 
rations resulted  in  the  détermination  of  the  course  of  many  of  the 
rivers  in  the  great  network  of  Bolivian  waterways,  and  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanihopata  where  it  empties  into  the 
Madre  de  Dios  River.  To  him  also  was  due  the  credit  of  hiivinor 
nnniod  the  River  Heath  in  recognition  of  the  explorations  made  by 
Dr.  Edwin  K.  IToath. 

As  Preííidcnt ,  (leu.  PüihIm  huili  the  first  niilroad  constructed  with 
public  funds  and  initiated  tin-  movement  for  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  railways,  a  plan  wliicli  is  beini;  enthusiastically  followed 
tt»  thip.  day  hy  the  present  administration.  During  his  incumbency 
a  number  of  treaties  with  neighboring  countries  were  negotiated 
amicably  adjusting  border  questions  and  boundary  limits. 

Sr.  Pando  was  bom  in  La  Paz  December  25,  1848.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  medical  department  of  the  university  at  the  capital 
when  bis  youthful  patriotism  became  so  fired  by  the  stirring  internal 
events  that  he  left  the  clinic  and  laboratory  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  new  government.  As  a  military  leader  he  covered  himself 
with  glory,  and  upon  hi-  rr  turn  to  civil  life,  he  was  elected  senator 
from  the  Department  of  La  Paz.  From  then  on  he  had  been  active 
in  official  life,  and  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Europe  and  in  South 
Americft.  He  served  at  the  liead  of  the  Bolivian  commission  for 
fixing  the  boundary  hmit  with  Brazil  with  residence  at  the  Brazilian 
capital.  Dnrin<:  that  time  he  visited  in  Argentina  find  Pern,  in 
whicli  et>untries  he  acquin>(i  a  reputation  as  a  diplomat  and  military 
iAlwvr.  At  one  time  the  Governnient  of  Bolivia  indicated  its  desire 
to  nanii'  ium  nnnister  to  Brazil,  but  Sr.  Pando  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence to  sen'c  on  the  boundary  commission. 
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Sr.  Pando  was  a  incinhor  of  various  scientific  so<'i('ties,  lieki  the 
rank  of  prcncral  in  the  Bolivian  Anny,  and  enjoyed  tlie  (Hstinetion  of 
also  holfiin*^  a  eonunissiou  in  the  Peruvian  Army  by  vote  of  the 
Peruvian  Congres  in  1913. 

BÍANUEL  Salinas,  statesman/  diplomat,  and  distinguished  public 
servant  of  Chile  died  at  Santiago,  May  15,  1917.  In  a  public  career 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  tiuring  which  time  he 
served  as  national  deputy,  diplomat,  cabinet  oiiicial,  and  senator,  he 
displayed  remarkable  qualities  of  leadersliip  and  statemanship.  In 
liis  official  and  prirntc  life,  he  stood  out  conspicuously  as  n  mnn  of 
high  intcllifrenrc,  uiiinipcacliahle  integrity,  nnd  sterling'  loyalty. 
Salinas  iMitricd  public  life  in  l.ss2,  at  the  age  of  27.  and  during  the 
next  4.J  ycar.s  his  name  Ix  raine  honornhiy  linked  with  the  political 
life  of  the  country  as  one  of  ii>  illustrious  leaders. 

Salinas  was  born  iu  Saytiagi»  in  ISóü,  and  in  1S82  became  secretary 
of  the  intendencia  of  Talca.  In  1885  he  was  made  intendente  of 
the  Pï<ovince  of  Chiloe,  and  two  years  later  he  left  to  assume  a  similar 
position  in  the  Province  of  Atacama.  He  withdrew  from  this  post 
a  few  years  later  to  accept  the  office  of  iiscal  delegate  of  the  nitrate 
fields,  a  responsible  charge  offered  him  by  President  Balmaceda. 
After  a  year  in  the  discharge  of  that  oilice,  he  again  assumed  the 
position  of  intendente,  this  time  in  tin'  Province  of  Tarapaea. 

Following  s<»in«'  internal  ciiangi's  in  the  (iovernment,  Salinas  was 
sent  to  France  by  President  Balmaceda  as  confidt  ntial  agent.  Upon 
his  return  lie  was  chosen  national  depîity  for  the  ince  of  Tarapaea 
an<l  he  he](i  tliat  seat  in  the  chamber  for  three  con^cí  utive  terms. 
While  serving  in  that  body,  lie  was  h«uioreil  with  appijintment  as 
envoy  cxtraunluuirv  uinl  iiiinisler  pleni|)olenl iaiv  to  Bolivia. 

Many  times  in  the  course  of  his  public  service,  Salinas  wjis  called 
upon  to  servo  in  the  cabinet  of  various  presidents.  He  W|is  minister 
of  the  treasury  in  1899,  1903,  and  1910.  In  1900  he  held  the  office 
of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  worship  and  colonization;  in  1906  he 
served  as  minister  of  the  interior.  In  1914  he  was  again  summoned 
to  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Since  1912,  Salinas 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Cliilean  Senate  from  the  Plrovince  of  Cautín. 

In  the  long  years  of  his  service  Salinas  was  frequently  confronted 
with  difficult  and  trying  situations  but  ids  ability,  serene  and  delib- 
erate courage,  and  strength  of  purpose  and  i(h«als  carried  him  through 
with  rommcruhible  succe^^s.  Ho  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  man 
of  the  hour  iu  times  of  national  stress. 

Lovers  of  music  the  world  over  have  learned  with  sincere  rcfjret  of 

tlie  unexpected  deaflii  of  the  genial  and  celebrated  pianist,  Tekesa 
Carreno.   Bom  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  the  charming  artist  when 
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but  a  cliild  was  brought  to  the  United  States,  wliore  she  began  the 
triumphal  musical  career  that  gave  her  fame  in  both  Europe  and 

Amrrira. 

SpDora  Carroño,  who  belonf^od  to  one  of  the  prominont  familirn 
of  Caracas,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  '2'2i\  of  Deci'niber.  IHòA.  Slie 
revealed  her  predilection  for  the  piano  and  lier  future  aspirations  in 
the  field  of  musical  art  in  her  early  infancy.  Her  father,  who  had 
been  minister  of  tinunce  for  V  enezuela,  left  his  country  wiim  i  ri  esa 
was  only  6  years  old,  and  established  himself  and  family  in  New  York. 
It  was  there  that  the  little  girl  he^an  her  studies  under  the  renowned 
pianist,  Luis  M.  Gottschalk,  and  at  the  early  age  of  9  years  made  her 
first  publie  appearance  in  concert  given  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music. 
This  appearance,  which  was  followed  by  performances  in  Boston 
and  other  leading  cities  of  the  l  iiitod  States,  constituted  a  notable 
triumph  for  the  young  artist  and  brilliantly  presaged  the  beginning 
of  a  remarkabh^  career.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  tributes  paid  her 
at  this  early  static  of  her  development  was  an  invitation  to  play  before 
President  Abraham  Lincohi  at  the  White  House  in  Wasliing^ton. 

Early  in  liS6(j  the  youn<;  artist  went  to  Paris,  where  she  continued 
her  studies  undiT  siicli  notetl  masters  as  Matiiias  and  Kubenstein, 
and  for  tlie  first  time  revealed  tt>  the  Europt-an  public,  of  which  she 
subse(|uently  became  so  great  a  fuvorile,  her  extraordinary  talents 
in  a  concert  with  Vivier.  About  this  time  she  also  played  before  such 
great  artists  as  Liszt,  Saint  Saens,  Plante,  and  Jael,  all  of  whom  were 
astounded  at  the  precocious  talents  of  the  youthful  artist. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  these  eminent  masters  and  by  her 
successes  in  Paris,  she  undertook  an  artistic  tour  through  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  in  all  of  which  countries  she  was  given 
most  enthusiastic  receptions. 

Her  artistic  endowments  were  such  that  8imultanet)usly  with  her 
piano  studies  she  also  cultivated  her  fine  voice  and  sucressfully  sanj; 
some  of  the  most  dillicult  rAles  in  various  operas  then  popular  in  the 
great  theaters  of  Kn^xhind  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  moreover,  she  organi/AMÍ  an  opera  company,  whose  orches- 
tra she  herself  direct ed,  which  she  took  with  her  to  the  country  of 
her  hirtli  on  the  t>ccasion  of  llie  first  ceatenury  of  the  lárth  of  Bolivar. 

Her  grand  passion,  however,  was  the  piano,  and  to  it  she  conse- 
crated her  life.  Owi  ng  t  o  her  great  natural  talent  and'  to  her  devoted 
and  unremitting  application,  she  came  to  dominate  this  marvelous 
instrument  with  a  mastery  and  strength  of  expression  and  feeling 
almost  unprecedented.  The  greatest  European  critics  ranked  her  ss 
a  pianist  sccoikI  only  to  Padercwsky,  and  as  first  among  all  women 
devoted  to  that  instrument.  It  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  delighted 
with  her  tecimique,  as  well  ss  with  her  wonderful  interpretations  of 
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the  great  composers,  the  most  cultured  audiences  of  both  hemi- 

s]  h  (  res,  and  she  became  justly  knowii  as  the  "Valkyrie  of  the  Piano." 

It  has  not  been  very  long  ago  since  in  Berlin,  where  she  luul  estab- 
lished her  permanent  r^idence,  she  received  the  }inniage  of  the  entire 
German  musical  world  in  n  splendid  banquet  which  was  glTen  in 
honor  of  her  'golden  wedding  "'  to  the  piano. 

Señora  Carreño  died  in  New  York,  the  city  which  witnessed  her 
first  triumphs,  on  June  V2.  1917.  Among  the  great  artists  who 
attended  the  funenil  rites  was  lier  only  rival,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  her  sincerest  aiiniucrs,  Jan  Paderewsky. 

Jo8£  Enrique  Rodó,  essayist,  author,  and  publicist;  one  of  tlio 
foremost  writers  not  only  of  his  native  country,  Uruguay,  but  of  the 
entire  Latin  American  world,  died  at  Palermo.  Italy.  May  2.  1917. 
The  news  of  liis  deatli  reached  Montevideo  on  the  3d,  and  seldom  has 
such  a  tribute  of  general  sorrow  been  pnitl  to  a  citizen  in  privnto  life 
by  the  pubUc  press  and  by  the  various  Hocial,  politi'"nl.  and  ediicationul 
organizations  of  the  I  rugiiayan  eai^ital.  Hesohiiioiis  of  sorrow  ami 
respect  were  passed  by  the  vuht»us  councils,  btiards  of  directoi"s,  and 
other  governing  bodies  of  the.sc  societies;  the  pubin  libraries  were 
closed;  many  of  the  most  prominent  commercial  houses  of  the  city 
closed  their  doors;  and  every  possible  mark  of  honor  and  respect 
offered  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  litterateur  and  patriot  who 
had  passed  away  so  far  from  his  native  land. 

Rodó  was  in  ihe  very  prime  of  his  life,  about  46  years  of  age,  when 
death  so  unexpectedly  claimed  liim.  His  literary  career  began  at  an 
early  age,  for  even  at  21,  when  ho  graduated  from  the  university,  he 
liad  surprised  and  delighted  the  faculty  and  evoked  the  admiration 
of  his  friends  by  his  dissertations  on  literary  and  historical  subjects. 
His  active  literary  career  really  began  with  the  publication  of  the 
NatioJial  Review  *>f  Literature  aiid  Social  Science,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  fouiulei-s  some  lîO  yeai-s  ago,  and  in  whose  columns  Kodó 
íirst  evinced  his  wonderful  ctjuininnd  of  the  Spanish  language,  clear, 
forceful  style  of  expression,  antl  keenness  of  intellect  for  which  he 
subsequently  became  so  noted.  iUthough  in  his  early  years  he  wrote 
most  excellent  verse,  his  greatest  talent  was  shown  in  his  virile  and 
sonorous  prose,  especially  in  the  form  of  those  remarkable  essays 
which  would  alone  have  made  him  famous  in  Spanish  literature.  In 
this  particular  field  his  most  notable  works  were  his  essays  on  Bolivar, 
Montalvo,  and  Ruben  Darío.  Among  his  longer  and  more  ambitious 
works  may  be  mentioned  such  books  as  Ariel,  Motivos  de  Proteo,  and 
Del  Mirador  de  Prospero.  Especially  notable  is  the  first  of  these, 
dedicated  to  youth  and  filled  with  the  noblest  sentiment  and  purest 
ideals. 
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In  addition  to  Iiis  litortiry  labors,  Uodó  had  held  various  high  oílico» 
and  had  been  ehisi^îy  ithnitificd  with  tho  Colorado  party  in  pohtics. 
}\o  liad  boon  secretary  of  the  National  Library  of  I  ruiruay.  professor 
of  literature  at  the  I'niversity  of  Montevideo,  nienihcr  of  various 
leanie<l  hodn's.  and  at  various  limes  was  ele<'ted  as  a  deputy  in  the 
National  Congress.  In  the  last-named  eapaeity  he  established  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  second  unJy  to  his  fame  as  a  writer,  and  even 
his  political  aniversaries  all  conceded  his  great  ahilitiis  unil  pure 
patriotism.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  begun  his  work  as  a 
representative  of  Caras  y  Caretas,  the  well-known  weekly  renew  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  the  European  field,  and  his  untimely  death  deprived 
the  world  of  what  doubtless  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  of  his 
contributions  to  the  literary  and  artistic  history  of  his  day. 

To  tho  Argentine  mission  in  Washington  there  are  assigned  a 
nulitarv  and  naval  attaché.  Col.  EnrAUno  H.vybai  d.  whose  portrait 
and  ])iograplii«-al  sketch  uppcjireii  in  a  former  issue  of  the  Jîi  i.lk'i  ix. 
i»  the  military  attaché,  and  Capt.  Caulos  G.  Daireaux  is  the  naval 
attaché.  The  captain  b  one  of  tho  emmont  naval  officers  of  hLs 
countiy  and  was  assigned  to  the  embassy  at  Washingtou  in  May, 
1916.  He  remained  at  this  post  a  little  less  than  a  year,  but  during 
thb  period  he  acquired  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  naval  and  social 
circles.  The  announcement  of  his  return  to  Argentina  broi^ht 
forth  numerous  expressions  of  bon  voyage  and  best  wishes  as  well 
as  of  regret  at  his  departure.  At  the  time  of  his  assignment  to  the 
|M>st  at  Washington,  Capt.  Daireaux  was  attached  to  tho  office  of 
the  Kavy  Department  at  Buenos  Aires  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appointment. 

Assigned  to  the  embassy  of  Chile  at  Washington  are  Commander 
Juuo  DriTBORX,  naval  attaché,  and  Maj.  Alfredo  Ewino,  military 
attaché.  Commander  Dittbom  was  bom  in  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
March  20, 1880,  and  entered  the  naval  service  at  the  age  of  14.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  naval  career  he  made  stn  eral  voyages  to 
Europe,  a  trip  to  Aigentina,  and  another  to  Austraha,  He  was  also 
attached  to  the  maneuvering  s({uadrons  (Kscuadras  de  Evoluciones) 
along  tho  coast  of  Chile,  and  served  on  the  hydrographie  commission 
which  charted  the  Chile  and  Guaytecan  channels. 

In  1906  Dittbom  was  named  naval  attaché  to  England  and  during 
the  years  1907-8  ho  was  detailed  to  ohs<U"vatioii  duty  in  the  navy  of 
Aii>t ria- Hungary  stationed  in  the  Adruitic.  Tho  followniL;  year  ho 
was  raix'd  to  tho  rank  of  captam  of  Corvette  (do  Curlu'ta)  and  was 
appointtKl  second  c(»njjiian<ier  and  subdirector  of  the  school  of 
artiUer}'  on  board  the  battleship  Alutlrante  Cocltram.  During  lhe 
next  four  years  ho  served  at  the  following  posts,  viz,  .second  com- 
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mander  of  tho  rnnsor  Presidente  Erraznri^,  and  of  the  battleship» 
Capitán  Prat  ami  O' Híggins;  commander  of  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer Alfuirartff  F.yneh,  and  ftftcrwani  of  the  dostroyors  (Mpital 
Oitll'i  and  Mfr'iiKi  Jarpn.  In  11)14  lie  \r«s  Mssiirnod  as  imval  attaclié 
to  Ún-  Vu'úvA  States  and  in  IIHO  was  pnunoted  to  tho  riiuk  of  cap- 
tain of  frigate.  Commander  i>iUl)orn  is  a  ptisj^fssor  of  the  silver 
medal  for  20  years'  st'.rvuo  in  the  Chilean  Na%'v.  and  is  oiu^  of  those 
who  received  the  medal  wlüeh  the  Argentine  Government  awarded 
to  the  36  chiefs  of  the  Chilean  Navy  on  the  anniversary  of  Chile's 
centenary  of  independence. 

Maj.  AuTEEDO  EwiNOi  the  military  attaché,  is  a  veteran  in  the  ranis 
of  the  Chilean  Army  and  has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service 
to  his  credit.  In  1906  he  was  graduated  as  a  commissioned  officer 
on  the  general  staff  from  the  Higher  War  College  of  Chile.  With  this 
same  rank  he  was  assigned  to  the  German  Army  to  study  and  observe, 
and  spent  two  years  completing  his  military  education  un  I  training. 
On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  made  aide  to  the  cliief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  whidi  post  he  held  for  four  yeais;  he  was  then  appointed 
secr(»tary  of  the  army  bureau  of  inspection.  For  many  years  lie  was 
also  professor  of  tactics  in  the  acailemy  of  war  and  the  military  school. 
In  1913  lie  was  detailed  as  militarv  aid  to  Col.  Roosevelt  during  the 
hitter's  visit  to  that  countr}'.  At  the  time  of  his  assignm(»nt  as  mili- 
tary atta(  hé  to  the  embassy  at  Washington  the  major  was  acting 
director  of  the  military  school. 

Serving  as  military  attache  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Habana,  Cuba,  is  Lieut.  Col.  Edmu.nd  Wittenmeyer.  The  lieutenant 
colonel  was  born  in  Bulford,  R.  L,  April  25,  1S62,  and  was  appointed 
a  military  cadet  in  1S8H.  Graduating  from  the  ^iilitary  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1887,  ho  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Ninth  Infantry.  In  1S04  he  was  promoted  to  iii^t  lieutenant  of 
the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  and  in  1899  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  the  Tenth  l?ifantry.  Later  that  year  he  was  returned  to 
the  Fifteenth  Iniutiiry.  From  1901  to  1ÜU0  he  was  detailed  as  pay- 
master and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  assignment  he  was  attached  to 
the  Fifth  Infantry.  In  the  interim  the  captain  had  graduated  from 
the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School.  During  the  years  1910  and  1911 
he  served  on  the  general  staff,  and  in  February,  191 1 ,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry.  In  1914  he 
was  assigned  as  military  attaché  at  Habana,  Cuba,  and  in  1916  during 
this  foreign  service  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
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The  Pearl  Island  of  the  Pacific,  by  Cyrus  French  Wicker,  former 
Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  United  States  in  Panama,  k  an  inter- 
esting sketch  in  the  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  York).  While 
the  article  seto  out  in  more  or  less  detail  the  purpose  of  the  author's 
Yisit  to  the  islands,  this  feature  need  not  be  stressed.  The  chief 
interest  to  those  not  familiar  wiih  the  unique  industry  of  the  inliabi- 
tants,  lii^  in  the  description  of  the  islands,  the  pearl  fishing,  and  the 
side  lights  thrown  on  the  subject.  The  following  excerpts  embody 
some  of  these  entertaining  accounts: 

They  are  not  located  in  the  far-off  south  >was,  thm>  legendary  Pearl  lalanda  of  the 

Pai'ifir.  otir  of  n-arh  uf  all  Imt  |KK>tsand  da(niil<-.>.-^  ••ntnrcrv.  but  at  our  vpry  doore, 
only  a  tew  hours'  .sail  irom  the  Panama  Canal.  (  hm  Im»  uniy  to  go  40  mileM  south,  and 
a  little  east,  from  the  iorlificatioua  oí  Taboga,  tlie  mother-of-pearl  tovered  towers  of 
Fftoaina  Cathedral,  and  the  dances  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel  to  be  loet  among  them.  Their 
shadow.<4.  for  those  who  can  see,  lie  like  little  gray  clouds  on  the  horizon  aa  one  looks 
sotitli  from  the  wall  at  Las  Uov<'da>  oii  a  dear  evening;  and  y<>f  they  are  as  far 
away  as  the  Fortunate  I^les  themâelvus  from  the  gay  tourist  life  of  the  Caual  Zune. 
««•••«* 

Bul  leave  Ftoama  for  a  day  and  come  with  me  south  as  far  as  the  horizon  line,  and 
visit  there  the  real  Pearl  Itslaiuls  Archipelago  as  known  to  Spaniards  and  pirates  ever 
since  lialboa's  day.  hautitc<l  wiifi  legends  of  buried  tn-asnrc,  lipantifiil  with  shores 
of  wa\ing  palms,  great  curMiig  beaches  of  white  sand  and  deep  blue  water,  unlike 
the  muddy  gliallows  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  where  you  will  see  can'ed  paddles  and 
dugout  canoes,  and  naked  Indians  diving  for  pearls  and  gambling  with  Chinese 
merchants  on  the  chancee  of  the  catch;  and  then  believe  yourself  in  America,  if 
you  fan 

There  ur(>  aboni  -iO  i.niaudt»  iu  the  archipelago,  with  a  hundred  or  more  inlets  and 
rocks,  all  lying  between  40  and  60  miles  from  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  in  the 
open  Pidific,  but  ehelt^ed  by  a  great  southward  cture  oí  the  mainland .  The  laigeet 

uf  them,  called  by  the  rrirly  S{)aniards  Isla  del  Rey.  but  now  known  as  San  Miguel, 
IS  .ihniif  12  mile»  long  by  (i  wide  aîKl  bnast?  of  tho  principal  thatched  n)oíe<l  town. 
The  next  iu  size— Saboga,  Pedro  Lninzales,  San  Jo.He,  Contadora  ^i.  e.,  "Trettsurer," 
so-called  from  the  fact  that  the  pirates  used  to  divide  their  booty  on  its  mile-long  curv- 
ing  beach).  Fscheca,  Bayoneta-  are  from  2  to  3  miles  long  by  half  as  wide,  and, 
wJuTc  m-ih  natnr  \f>  found,  arc  inha((itc<l  by  perhaps  the  ha|i|>i<  -t  |>f>o|de  in  the 
world  -a  people  who  live  on  ccM-onuis  and  whoae  noie  work  and  occupation,  when 
Ihey  choose  to  follow  it.  is  fishing  for  pearb. 

•  •««**• 

We  left  Panama  on  a  Saturday  morning,  on  the  twin  screw  gasoline  launch,  CAtmiM, 

which  I  hail  hired  for  the  trip,  thiT<'  1  fiiiL'  no  regidar  wrvice  to  the  isliuid.s  except 
hv  ^ailing  canoeí»  Shn  wsw  a  seaworthy  r  rail,  w  ith  a  flat  upper  diM-k.  covered  l>y  an 
awniug,  where  we  lived  and  slept,  needing  no  other  protet'tion  in  the  dr>'  »eaHou. 
Our  crew  <¡i  three  blacks  slept  forward,  or  adiore;  for  this  was  no  deep-sea  voyage  far 
out  of  sight  ot  land,  but  more  like  a  cruise  among  the  Tliousand  Islands,  tiansfeired 
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to  thoTroj>i<'S  and  tran^fi^^ircd  by  a  «ofUír  í-limato  and  morr-  ironornti?  dny<5  ami  nidiff; 
e."«|x*<Mally  the  lattor.  with  their  stars.  Never  shall  I  ioi^el  sleeping  on  deek,  a  little 
offshore  to  avoui  the  raosijuitoes,  and  wakiiyj  just  before  dawn  to  see  above  waving 
pslin  trees— a  p«i2eant  of  eelestiat  Rianto;  to  the  aouth  the  Southern  Croea  aad  the 
two  ev»'n  inorr  brillhini  [n'inters;  Orion  with  his  flashinj;  belt  of  jewels:  the  periectly 
outUn-  il  iri.inErlo  of  Heteljrenx,  Proryon,  and  Sirins;  an<!  b(  low  tlit  in  ih«>»e  flaming 
sDuthera  suní*.  í'anopus.  l'onialhatít.  and  Achenar.  And  what  joy  it  waa  not  entirely 
to  lose  my  northcru  friends  iu  this  now  company,  but  to  turn  and  aee  the  whole 
heavens  ablaxe  from  pole  to  pole. 

it  loo'v  ufl  just  five  h  Mirs  fmrn  Paruima  City  to  reaeh  Subojra  atichorage.  the  nearest 
p<iint  of  the  archij>«:'la,i,'o  to  the  Panama  Canal.  This  anchorairo.  or  laeonn.  15  prfi- 
te  •te<l  by  five  isUuds  and  a  numl>er  oí  reefs,  and  affords  a  deep-water  harlior  2  miles 
long  by  a  mile  wide,  approached  by  three  narrow  channels  from  the  north,  east, 
and  south. 

Sabofra  Island,  which  <;nards  the  we.st.  i^  inhabited  and  tluri"  is  a  little  xilla^'O 
of  S')  or  more  ro^'d  houses,  shelterin?  some  30f)  souls,  on  the  inner  side  01  the  harlnir 
aljove  a  beautiail  beiu.h.  This  is  the  head'juarters  of  the  pearl  tiahers,  aud  we  saw 
their  boats  drawn  up  on  the  sand  as  we  approached.  There  was  also  a  commotion  in 
the  village,  com  h  sheila  blowing  and  women  sereaming;  for  a  gasoline  launch,  unl(>ss 
it  i.s  that  "Í  tlic  inirrfinrnr  (Invprnment  tax  rtiller  tnr,  is  nn  almf)«t  unknown  vifsitniit. 

We  <Iid  not  land,  but  sent  word  ashore  that  we  desired  to  anchor  for  the  night  aud 
would  call  officially  on  the  ak-aldu  iu  the  moruiog,  aud  hoped  that  dignitary  wixild 
honor  tts  hy  taldogr  breakfast  (luncheon)  on  board  our  flagship  the  following  noon.  The 
answer  rame  ba  -k.  tt>«ether  with  a  present  of  e.iw.  coconuts,  guavas.  pineapples,  and 
I  dr>not  rememlxT  whnf  rlw  fh:\t  fh<'  ¡«land  and  its  alcalde  were  our?  We  hml  hnj»pd 
lur  a giit  of  a  haudful  oí  pearls.  Itut  1  found  we  were  still  too  near  eivili/.ation  aud  the 
Paris  huyen  for  the  natives  to  hand  around  those  commodities  as  freely  as  they  did 
coconuts. 

«  «  »  ♦  •  #  '  » 

We  f'i  irid  ir'>i>«l  «prinirn  the  next  day  when  we  landed  to  visit  the  alealde  There 
are  four  ot  them  and  they  give  au  abundant  water  supply  the  year  round,  tiie  other 
islands  surrounding  the  lagoon  are  all  uninhabited  on  account  of  th^  having  no  water. 

The  fishing  fleet  had  gone  out  before  dawn  and  was  now  back  again,  each  diver 
with  six  iH»ar!  *iy«ters  as  hi*-'  day'is  rati  h  'Ihey  u^tinlly  dive  «ix  fintes,  bringing  up 
one  ijyster  at  each  trii>:  whetlier  In-eaus*-  more  diving  might  lie  unhealthful  or  mere 
n'ork,  I  don't  know.  An>-way,  when  each  tliver  has  six  oysters  back  the  fleet  pad- 
dles to  the  village  and  then  b^ins  that  curious  daily  gamble  and  sale  of  the  catch 
to  the  Iwal  Chinese  men  hant.  one  of  who.sL'  race  is  found  in  ever\'  Panaman  village. 

This  merx'hant  sits  in  front  of  his  rei'd  ntore  an<l  L'nmbl«  ;^  with  the  iishermen  on  the 
chance  of  there  It^Uig  pearls  iu  tlie  unopened  oysters  l)roughi  before  him.  lie  usually 
paya  SO  cents  a  doxen.  or  25  cents  on  the  morning's  catch,  for  the  rig^it  to  any  pearls 
that  may  be  found  in  the  oyatera.  It  ia  a  pure  gamble,  for  the  great  majority,  of  <  ou  rse , 
have  none  at  all;  but  the  native  i-^  in  this  way  sure  of  his  25  cents.  whi<  h  is  paid 
over  hefoff»  the  <»yfJTi  r«  are  op<'ned.  This  o|H>ration  the  '  hiii.inmn  perform*  him.self. 
bre^iig  the  bai  k  ni  the  oyster  with  his  knife  tt»  tlo  it,  a«  the  w  ily  oyster  clann»8  hia 
abell  tiiÃt  as  soon  as  he  ia  touched  by  a  human  hand,  and  never  gives  up.  Then  he 
runs  hia  thumb  amu  nd  the  oyster,  pockets  the  pearls,  if  any,  and  turns  over  the  shells 

and  the  fiV««er  f<t  thi-  di\  er. 

Sil  far  the  transHi  tion  has  bwn  just  a  gamlde:  50  cents  a  <lo/.en  on  the  clianee  of 
there  l>eiug  pearls.  Now,  however,  business  comes  in.  The  Chinaman  Imys  the 
shells,  which  are  as  lanre  as  small  dinner  plates  and  flat,  at  the  flxed  rate  of  7  cents  a 
pound,  to  b©  aold  in  Panama  an<l  shipjietl  to  Paris,  there  to  be  made  into  inother-of- 
peari  novelties.  The  native  eats  the  o>'Bter,  and  everybody  ia  aatislied;  the  native 
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with  h^s  20  cenUk  hi£  7  ceous  a  pouod  for  the  ehelU.  and  his  dinner,  the  «  hioaman 
witb  il»  peirb  and  his  shelli. 
A(*r>iit  orir  p  a  monUi  the  Thinaman  leavt*<<  for  FuMma  to  dLtpoee  oi  his  «tock,  «ad 

at  thf  ('-.I'l  -f  a'-  :•  ytijr  vi'an"  that  *  hinaman  disap[W'an?  t-ntin-ly.  i."-'ne  hack  to  (  hina 
a  Wf-althy  man.  arui  hi.s  piare  L«  lakt-n  Ky  a  nt-w  ('hinaman  U-aritii:  the  same  name 
and  oiieu  the  game  papers  as  the  departed,  tor  which,  douhtleãt».  he  ha^  paid  a  round 
mm.  only  to  sell  tfaen  in  tarn  to  hia  mttvaaot.  I  ha^'e  alwavB  wondered  why  there 
was  never  more  than  one  Chinaman  in  ea;  h  vilUure.  an«l  ron.«o<{iieiitly  no  ci^mpeti- 
tif.n  P<»rhnp^  rh-  ir  K)i«ñnf**»Torií:' taV.'  -.ir»  ■■:  ill  that  t'r  in  mchmatteiB  the  Chinese 
are  one  of  the  meet  highly  or^j^auimi  peuples  in  the  world. 

In  the  four  dayi  ve  ipent  at  Sabop^  we  crnised  often  about  the  idand  inclosiiig 
the  lagoon,  landing;  oftenest  on  Contadora^  where  there  is  a  great  c^vrving  beach  of 

whir.-  rrnl  ¡¡and  fully  .W)  yanlá  wide  and  over  a  mile  lon^.  in  the  form  of  a  ^rreat 
amphitheater.  íí<^-rf«.  and  with  iro^xi  reason,  it  is  said  that  the  pirate*!  t  i  divide 
ihetr  treasure:  and  no  more  wonderful  or  appropriate  surroundiugs  could  have  been 
devised  than  that  uninhabited  ishmd  with  its  fringe  of  palm  trees,  the  broad  and 
iromenae  ampiûtheater  of  sand^  the  blue  and  de»(>rtc>d  .sea  and  sky  and  the  fonn}7oiind 
of  hoa\  y  «ürf  On  a  north^rn  |ioint  of  the  i-Iatnl  is  an  Indian  fa^^p,  carved  deep  into 
the  roi-k  and  oriented  on  the  .North  Star,  evidently  of  ancient  origin. 

We  then  sailed  southward  among  the  islands,  «orne  showing  a  few  reed  huts,  but  for 
the  most  part  uninhabited  and  with  nowh<.-re  any  sign  of  a  harbor.  It  was  our  opinion 
that,  except  for  the  inland  of  Pe<lro  GonzaU*!».  where  a  harbor  could  be  made  by  build- 
intr  a  breakwater  thre<>-quarten<  of  a  mil^^  lotiLr,  and  the  laijoon  above  dew-rihed,  no 
part  of  iltc  entire  aabipelagu  could  be  eiiectively  umhI  huí  a  naval  base  or  even  as  a 
landing  place  for  any  c<»isiderable  number  of  troops  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
food  supplies  and  fresh  water.  The  British,  even  in  1K47.  were  evidently  l^t  in 
charlinfî  those  two  j)lact»f<  with  preatcíít  care  and  leaving  the  rest  blank. 

.\fter  succe*iive  sceiie.><  of  white  beaches  and  snrí  and  blue  waters  and  pa'm-covere<l 
islet.H,  wc  came  to  San  Miguel,  the  principal  town  vi  the  anhi{>elago,  as  Lho  island  is 
the  largest  of  the  group.  Here  we  found  a  famous  church,  the  towers  of  which  are 
covered  with  mother-of-|>earl  ."hells  as  cloesely  as  they  can  be  placed  tojK'ther,  Hitching 
and  ^'ItiwiriL'  in  tli*-  ^unli¡:flt  atni  s.-.  n  far  uuf  at  «son  If  i'--  fmm  thi«  chun-h  that  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Panama  were  copied,  and  it  is  due  to  l^idy  Mallet,  the 
«-ife  of  the  British  minister  at  Fuama,  that  in  the  recent  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
the  towers  were  preserved  with  their  original  decomtion.  The  directions  wen  thai 
they  were  to  be  replacetl  with  lead  and  jralvanired  iron,  the  price  of  mother-of-pearl 
shell  hflvintf  <s*>no  np  «ince  the  days  of  the  parly  fafhri*?,  but  throuph  h«^r  ^ier.«r>n«l 
appeal  to  the  pearl  merchants  of  Panama,  chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Piza,  of  that  city, 
enough  shells  were  contributed  to  restore  the  towers  to  their  former  unique  splendor. 

On  the  foçade  of  the  church  at  San  >üguel,  where  shells  were  lacking,  lar^  china 
dinner  plates  were  in«prtfd  To  fill  n])  the  ír:ii>í»  Here.  toi>.  we  found  a  <  hiiiaman  in 
suprnmf  fhar^e  of  the  pearl  industry;  hut  as  he  was  one  well  known  in  nit>  1  was 
acting  (  hiñese  consul  general  at  Panama  some  mouths  Ix^fore)  we  fouiul  his  ruling 
somewhat  relaxed.  I  "gambled"  on  five  doaen  unopened  pearl  oysters  and  found 
one  p(>arl.  worth  jxThaps  $8.  in  one  oyster  and  half  a  handful  of  little  8e<'<l  i»earls  in 
another  No  ivondcr  the  (  hiñese  J?rr»w  rich.  But  thr-  fiybrrie?  are  nnf  wliar  they 
were  in  the  old  days  wheu  large  crates  of  unaaeort^  pearls  were  shipped  annually  to 
Spain  from  these  very  islands,  whence  they  derived  their  name,  **Istas  de  Perlas.'* 
Scanwiy  half  a  doxen  now  in  a  year  average  over  the  11,000  msrk,  but  there  is  alwajrs 
the  chance  <»f  findin*?  the  (JV'ster  where  the  fortune  lies  waiting. 

The  natives  of  i^nn  Miint»'!  live  a  most  primitive  life.  «  -a p  oly  ever  mnkiii|r  the 
voyage  to  Panama.  They  live  on  ox-ouuts,  impaya,  mangr>eS:  lish,  aud  egpj.  with 
small  quantities  of  imported  beans  and  maise.  There  are  no  horses  and  only  one 


THE  PEARL  FI8HIN0  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  PEARL  ISLANDS. 

Top:  The  pmrl  fisher,  Inrased  in  his  dIvinK  suit,  is  sivn  at  the  stern  of  the  \xïat  alxMit  to  descenil  to  the 
oyster  l>eds.  ("enter:  Modem  methmls  of  Katherine  |H«jirl  oysters  iiuliide  sclent  i  Hcttllv  i-oiislnuti>d 
diving  suits  as  part  of  tbo  diver's  uuUit.  Bottom:  (>iiening  the  pearl  oysters  to  seurvh  for  the  hoped, 
for  treasure. 
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cow  ou  the  islaml;  but  uo  lack  of  pigs,  which  are  fattened  on  the  meat  of  the  cmoQUti, 
of  iriaich  there  U  att  afnindftnce.  A  little  graiu  is  grown  and  is  tlumhed  and  win- 
nowed by  hand  in  laige  wooden  mortan. 

Farther  south  still  we  <  ;iiii<-  on  tiny  villaires  where  no  motor  boat  had  ever  been 
Fpfn.  HiTí»  fh*»  natives,  Imiians.  rame  out  tn  meet  us  in  ranoos  mailo  from  solid 
ireee  burned  with  fire  and  tluy  out  with  knives.  Their  paddles  were  curiously 
carved  about  the  bandies,  auch  aa  I  have  not  aeen  anywhere  in  Central  America, 
and  two  were  of  some  li^hr  and  tounh  wood  unknown  to  me.  The  native  from  whom 
I  hnnclit  them  said  that  they  were  carvtHl  from  a  i)itH'e  of  driftwood  which  had  ut 
traclíMÍ  his  attention  by  it«j  üehfiio^?»  Aimfher  trophy  wa?  a  dry  irniird.  us  \>iiz  as  a 
bushel  basket,  vrith  a  HUiuil  upniing  in  the  top  closed  with  a  carved  cover.  Thi»  is 
the  pearl  diver's  water  juR.  He  takes  it  with  him.  filled  with  water,  in  hia  canoe, 
and  when  he  has  dnink  he  empties  it  out  and  stores  his  clothes  in  it  while  divini;. 
so  tliat  th.-y  will  nut  ir>>t  splushi-'l  -a  double  use  fliat  would  liartih-  Ik-  inia^ned  in 
the  North.  We  also  saw.  near  (  atlas  Island,  a  two-masted  pearl  schooner  that  ran 
from  us;  a  poacher,  as  it  was  then  the  doeed  aeaaon  for  pearl  schooueia  equipped 
with  diving  appoiaCus  in  Panaman  waten.  We  did  not  pursue,  but  kept  on,  and 
rounded  Cocee  Point,  the  southernmost  |>art  of  the  iaiand,  where  there  is  an  tftcel- 
lent  place  for  a  wireless  station,  but  ri"  ^afe  harbor. 

Without  other  than  a  general  view  of  tSau  Jose,  the  second  huigest  island,  which  is 
without  water,  harbor,  or  inhabitants,  we  turned  north,  and  after  a  day  at  Pedro 
Gonzales,  where  a  harbor  might  be  made,  returned  to  Saboga,  and  thence  to  Panama. 

The  Andean  Kegion  of  VenenelA,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Edition  of  Dun's  Review,  is  a  condensed  account  of  the 
towns,  natura]  resources,  and  topographical  features  of  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  the  Republic.  The  following  reproduction  gives 
the  important  phases  of  that  section's  development  and  its  possi- 
bilities: 

The  Andean  region  of  Venezuela,  which  lies  beyond  Lake  Sbracaibo,  and  of  which 

the  city  of  Maracaibo  is  the  port  of  entry,  possesses  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
visitor.  Beautiful  as  is  all  of  this  Sduth  Ameriran  rmintry,  with  its  diversity  of 
climate  and  scenery,  it  may  be  questionefl  if  this  region  is  equaled  by  any  other  part 
of  the  Republic  in  scenic  attractions.  Commercmlly,  It  is  also  quite  important, 
while  it  abounds  in  natural  resources  not  common  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  which  on  111*'  old  Spanish  maps  was  the  Gulf  of  Venetia, 
may  be  regarded  th**  cntranfo  trat*-  to  tins  .Andean  ro«rion  It^-  Indian  name  was 
Coquibacoa,  but  the  little  native  hoU!i<».x  b»iilt  on  piles  over  the  water  along  its  sliores 
recalled  to  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  its  discoverer,  the  famous  city  on  the  Adriatic.  Later 
on,  with  tli(>  Spaniards'  fondness  for  diminutives,  the  name  was  comipted  into  Vene- 
zuela, wliii'h  eventually  bofamc  the  name  of  the  infiro  ronntry.  The  supt^rfi'  i*) 
area  oí  this  irulf  is  about  KI.imk)  j-.juan-  kilometers,  nr  \  ,íhhí  more  than  the  Gulf  of  Fana. 
Numerous  small  village.-^  and  iiwhing  places  are  lo<-aied  along  its  sandy  shores,  some 
sheltered  in  small  bays,  but  most  of  them  exposed  to  the  windswept  waters  of  the  gulf. 
Fishes  of  all  Idndi  a>)ound  and  great  flocks  of  pelicans  and  other  aquatic  birds  make 
their  nestfl  upan  th(  whif«>  s;ui(ly  dunea  that  are  a  strikiiiir  feature  of  ihf  <  .ui.-it  .\t 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  where  it  narrow.s  suddenly  into  the  Bay  of  Marai-aibtj,  lie 
the  islands  of  Zapara  and  San  Carlas,  with  the  old  Spanish  fort  and  priaon,  between 
these  two  being  the  shallow  bar  over  which  the  steamer  sounds  her  way  into  the 
channel  that  curves  Up  to  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  the  second  most  important  seaport 
of  Venezuela. 

Named  after  the  Cacique  Mara,  it  oceupieM  a  commercially  strat^c  position  of 
junction  between  the  gulf  and  the  great  lAke  of  Maracaibo.  The  country  behind 
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It  ÍK  iiliiio^t  It'vr  l,  rmu'z  L'ra<iuall\  to  the  foothill.-^  oí  lhe  dLstant  An<l«'í<.  Ix-yond  th© 
Rio  tir  l'almar,  and  facing  il  acroyá  the  narrow  channel  thit  connuct«i  lhe  Uikf  with 
the  gulf,  are  the  low  shores  of  the  district  of  Mimnda  and  the  little  town  of  Altagracia, 
directly  opposite.   Its  waterfront,  up9n  which  most  of  the  commercial  houses  tece, 

is  crowded  with  hundreds  of  small  nailinií  t  raft  aud  canoes  engair(><l  in  tho  h»ko  traflic, 
while  a  sinphi  pi^r.  built  on  wtHxlen  pile!*,  affords  accommodation  for  ocean  tj! tin 
veamils,  the  whole  prcííouiing  a  bitôtUng  appearance  coasiiilent  witli  th.»  relation  of 
the  city  to  the  jprtAt  Andean  hinterland  across  the  lake.  The  city  is  fairly  well  con- 
structed, the  hon.><e!i  of  one  story  ^aily  {>iinted,  with  barred  windows  and  larj|;e  door- 
w:»y<.  thn>iii.'h  wliii  h  .:lirn|><»"i  tnay  be  lm<l  of  pitio?»  ablfíoni  with  trnjiir-.i]  plant*  A 
central  p\am,  jrracetl  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bolívar,  and  annuul  whicli  are  the 
administrative  buildingH  and  the  cathedral,  furnishes  lhe  usual  pîace  of  evening 
promenade.  The  commerce,  both  import  and  expart,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  hoiHc?!.  chiefly  Gormsn  ami  English.  These  concerns  not  only  snpply 
local  trade,  but  a  much  larger  pirt  of  their  busine.s.s  consists  of  wh  ilesale  tratllc-  with 
the  interior  States  of  Tuc-hira,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Zulia,  a»  wvU  at<  with  the  adjuining 
Ck)Iorobtan  Depirtment  of  Santander. 

The  liake  of  Hamcaibo,  over  which  all  this  commerce  is  cirried.  enjoys  the  repiitn- 
tion  of  being  tho  hirgest  of  the  Soutîi  \nieric;»n  hkes.  Itii  perimeter  excetnls  l.fKK) 
kilometers,  while  its  su[)orfici'il  area  is  L'l.tilt;  squ:»re  kilometers.  Fed  by  the  ctorn;tl 
tfuowü  of  the  ¿Vades,  as  well  as  by  the  torrential  tmou  of  the  tropical  lowlaudn,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  riven  eni]>ty  themselves  into  the  l^lte,  the  most  important  ol  which 
are  the  (':it:itunil)i>  r\-in¡i  in  the  Colombian  highlands,  the  Zuila  wlii.  h  is  a  branch 
of  the  (^it  UntnlM».  tlic  ll-íc-ilünte,  lt;<'  SatiTi  Aiiu.  the  Apon,  :usd  M"t:it-iii. 

Toer(>s.s  the  lake,  one  muy  t  ike  either  s  iilini;  cr.ift  or  a  p;iddle-wl;eel  sleümbo.il  at 
Maracatbo,  the  latter  iu;iking  reguhir  trips  to  the  principal  ports  around  the  lake. 
Of  these.  Ia  Ceiba,  in  tho  State  of  TrtijiUo,  is  the  most  worUi  visiting;  indeed  it  is  the 
chief  outlet  for  much  of  the  Andeui  rejjifin.  A  railroad  from  it  runs  inland  ucross  the 
fertile  llanos  and  circl<»s  the  hH>thills  of  tlie  «ierras  to  the  town  of  Mntatan,  thereby 
opening  up  one  of  the  richest  coffee  dijilrn  Us  of  Venezuela.  The  entire  istate  is 
mountainous,  with  spurs  of  the  main  Ande.in  range  rnnning  across  it,  and  between 
tho  sicms  are  fertile  valleys  cspocially  suited  to  cofToc  culture,  while  towering 
above  them  ;(re  the  lofty,  barren  peaks  calhnl  pnramox.  of  which  the  N'iipjitao  (4,000 
meters),  the  Tun  ime  Ci. 770  meters),  and  tin'  Volcan  (3.51!  meters)  are  the  highc'st. 
Down  all  ihe'ie  mount lin  slope.s  and  acnicw  the  rich  savunuahn,  iunumer.ible  «treauu 
contribute  their  waters  to  the  Rio  Motitun.  the  largwt  of  the  Trujillo  riveis.  On  one 
of  these  streams,  tlie  .Stin  ,T  k  into.  lies  Trujillo,  the  <n].il  il  of  the  State,  at  an  nltittide 
of  .S(K)  mi  ters  I'lnuuh'il  :i1mmi1  ISj  I  by  f)ii  >:ii  (Jarcia  de  Peredes,  it  was  here  (hat  the 
f.imoux  dei  rci;  oí  war  to  the  ilo.ith  ((î turra  a  mufrU)  was  signed  l)y  UoUvar  on  .lune 
13,  1813.  It  is  to-day  a  thriving  community  oí  about  a,0(X)  people,  interested  priu- 
cip:illy  in  the  coffee  and  tobacco  industries.  ' 

Mountainons  as  is  the  .State  of  Trujillo,  the  true  .\li)ine  region  of  Venezuela  is  the 
neighboring  State  of  Meri<la.  This  State  may  well  be  tertm"!  the  Switzerland  of 
northern  South  .Vmorica,  except  that  it  is  a  Switzerland  with  three  dii<tinct  climatic 
sones,  the  Tierro  CttlienU  of  the  lake  coast,  the  Tierra  Templada  of  the  foothills  an.l  the 
ma-^as,  and  the  Tirrra  Fría  of  the  high  A n<le  in ranges.  Between  them  are  the  extremes 
of  torrid  h<  ;it  ;\tk!  peri)<»lii»il  cold,  or  riotitii  tr'>pi<-al  végétation  and.ujnm  the  loftic-if 
summits,  eternal  snf»ws.  Thi«  divenaly  ot  clim.ile,  more«iver,  ie  found  only  8°  from 
the  Equator,  Venezuela  lying  l»etween  1  and  l^""  north. 

Here  the  Sierra  Nevada,  stretching  from  soutJiwest  to  northeast,  raises  its  highest 
peak  in  La  Columna  5,000  meters  above  sea  level,  its  other  sumniiti^  being  Humboldt, 
T.a  f'oncha,  Hompland.  Kl  Toro,  Kl  Lion,  and  the  Paramo  de  conf'jas.  Amongjtheso 
mountaiua,  as  aljjo  in  the  many  branching  cordiller'is  thai  stretch  down  towanl  the 
lake,  are  ddij^tful,  fertile  valleys,  such  as  the  Mercujon,  the  Murciiniba,  and  the 


VIEWS  OF  MARACAIBO.  VENEZUELA. 

Upper:  A  street  scene  during  a  Venwiiplan  holldav.  Lower:  Shlpplni;  in  (he  hnrlM)r  of  Miir.i-.iibo.  "Its 
wnter  front,  upon  which  most  of  tho  commen  iiii  houses  fait»,  is  crowdpd  with  hundreds  of  sinull  Siiilinu 
íTBft  and  t^»noos  eniracMl  in  the  lake  tradic,  whiie  a  single  pier,  built  on  wooden  t>i|p'<.  a'Ttjril-.  aminirno- 
datiori  for  (K-eiin-coIni:  vess«>ls,  the  whole  presentirle  n  hustling  appearance  consisient  with  the  relation 
of  the  city  to  the  great  Andean  hinterland  a'-rnss  (he  lake." 
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M**'»  of  Mfri'la.  Hpre  L*  pr-^iw^  tnnrh  of  lhe  a£Ti<^iJtu^4l  me^hh  of  th*»  Siatp. 
itii-iudiri?  an  f\i^-l!<>nt  wh»'Ji  «hirh  iã  grouod  ia  milk  at  Mur»  unih».  »  smiiU  town, 
fiom  vfai<  b  »  publu.  road,  rúing  to  an  attitude  of  4.900  mecer»,  le»dí  dovn  to  L*ke 
MMBOubo.  j^ÍD«UtÍiisi««ioii.tlMfeaieBiiinflroa»fm»iaM^^ 
the  Uribantf.  th*»  Fj¥-%hnXe.  ^ná  ih«?  Santo  Dwninso.  which  is  a  brsoch  of  tho  mijdity 
(yñr.r*  -^  The  Rio  Milla,  whi<  h  ha^^  it^  itouroe  in  the  Nevada»,  abounds  with  «mtcr- 
iitiê,  ^>me  of  which  *re  iD«ie<ril>al>ly  beautiiul. 

Merida,  the  Slate  capitaL  «itoated  <Mk  a  malt  plain  1.600  mete»  above  the  sea»  b 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  tow  in  Vet^ueta^  enciirled  a?  it  is  by  high  mountain« 
and  ovcrU-WikM  toward  the  northwest  by  the  enow-cappe4  peak#  of  the  Andes.  It 
wai  founde«i  in  15.VS,  un'î<  r  îh'  n^m*>  of  Santiaco  de  lois  TaliaUerM»;  i»  to-day  a  biph- 
opric,  a  university  eeat.  and  h.».«  a  population  of  over  õ.OOO.  To  reach  this  city  from 
its  lake  port.  Fafanarito.  inTolTes  five  úmyê  <m  mole  back  by  way  of  San  I^dio,  OKvIa, 
Pufhliti.  iriî  '"ulata.  A  looper  and  more  tedious  journey,  ^rting  also  fron» 
Palmarito.  '\*  thr'  ;;.'h  t)i*  !ji.''¡*^r  altitudt-^  th.  <^or-lillerap  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Miunij-'D.  a  trip  unri\-aüed.  it  i?  s-iid.  for  jRtrmc  beauty  in  any  part  of  near-by  South 
.Vmerica.  It  i^  planned,  however,  to  extend  the  railroad  arrc^  the  mountains  from 
Thijillo  to  Merida,  thereby  bringing  tlie  latter  city  within  easier  readi  of  the  lake 
thnnj;ih  the  port  of      Oiba,  already  referred  to. 

The  a<ljoinine  it*-  -  f  Ta-  Lira,  f-  r-i-^ring  on  Tolombia.  i?  another  of  the  Lake  State? 
that  has  the  Andes  for  its  backbone.  Here  the  higbecst  ranges  are  the  Paramos  of 
Zumbador,  Batallón,  and  Plortacbaelo,  ^1  of  which  exceed  3,000  metera  in  altitude. 
The  Rio  Grita,  navigable  for  a  dL«tanre  of  w>me  80  fcikoieters  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Zuila,  i."  the  principal  river,  alt houch  there  are  several  other  ?t reams  that  con- 
trthnti' tfi  thf  aTri'  nltnral  value  of  this  region  as  well  as  to  its  jrreat  .«o»nir  hoauty. 
."^n  <  ri-toi»ai.on  ih«»  Kio  Torbe*",  at  an  elevation  of  8<W  meter;?,  is  the  capital  of  the 
8tate  and  a  place  of  some  comnnrcial  importance  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
Cucuta  district  d  Colombia.  Agnodhiph  road  from  it  «-ind»  ovi>r  the  moontainsto 
thf  ti.wn  of  i  'iirnta.  wliiî»-  th<*r»^  are  «r»vf'ral  orhpr  r.i3.!«  whir  h  -^tart  at  tho  Terminus  of 
the  railrijad  at  I  raca  and  traverse  the  mountain  poa^  from  that  piint  to  Cucut*,  La 
Vega,  and  El  Rosario.  The  State  is  sm'ed  by  a  railroad  which  runs  from  Eocoii* 
trados  (in  the  8Ute  of  Zuila)  up  the  watershed  of  the  Rio  Zuila  to  La  Traca,  where 
trani<ff>r  i.";  tnade  to  motor  trucks  and  nuilc  backs  for  the  towns  in  the  mountains,  in- 
cludine  th<m}  of  the  Colombian  frontier.  Tri'-hira  p>ses?es  preat  agricultural  wealth, 
as  weii  as  petroleum  and  coal  deposits,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  estimated. 

Zuila,  the  most  important  if  not  the  moat  picturesque  of  the  lake  districts  and  of  this 
Andoan  rogion,  is  the  State  that  has  Maracaibo  for  its  c«(>i;a1  Mountainous  in  the 
int«'ri«iT,  where  it  -Tiart-íi  with  <  "«  iMinl.ia  tln'  f^mr  ranges  oT  the  roniil!»  ra.-î  and  toward 
the  WMjth  where  the  Merida  sit-rras,  already  alluded  to.  overlook  its  lake  littoral,  this 
State  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  size  of  it«  rivers.  The  principal  ones  are  the 
Catatumbo,  wMch  riaea  in  the  Oolombian  Andes  and  of  wliich  the  Zuila  and  the  Tarn 
are  ver>'  large  tributaries,  the  Santa  Ana,  the  Chama,  the  E.*i  alant.'  and  the  Socuy. 
As  mo«t  of  tlufse  riveraaro  naviîrabîp  to  a  ron^iderabli-  di.-tanr  »  irilaiui,  tlicy  fiimi«h  the 
means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior.  Many  thriving  little  towns*  are 
located  along  their  banks,  audi  as  Bncontiados,  on  the  Ch^tatumbo,  and  San  Ouloe, 
some  20  miles  from  the  lake  on  the  Rio  Escalante.  Extensive  "fincas,**  principally 
of  rofft't-.  alxmnd  almit:  tlif  w:it>  r-!i  ii.-^  and  in  tho  NullpVt*  of  all  these  stream*,  the  Sfalr- 
of  Zuila  being  wonderiully  rn  h.  not  only  in  agricultural  ri»sources,  but  in  mineral 
deposits,  asphalt,  p^troleiun.aud  sait,  whüe  much  of  it^  (<urtace  b  covered  with  large 
forests  of  timbCT  and  djrewood  trees.  Those  many  soume  of  wealth  have  as  3ret  hardly 
been  touched.  A  considerable  area  of  the  State  is  practically  imexpicured,  and  the 
wild  llanofl  and  tb.-  f<Tothills  of  the  far  intorior  arp  «îill  fn-qu  nfrd  by  nomadic  Indians, 
among  wbc«m  the  MolUones  and  the  Cocinas  may  be  meiiUoned. 


I 

VIEWS  OK  MAKACAlHtJ,  VENEZUELA. 

Upper:  Strmt  scene  alone  the  water  fruut,  whrro  tho  lur^e  cummon-ial  houses  are  to  >h>  fiHind. 
"These  oonoems  not  only  sii|i(ilv  UkuI  trmlp,  hut  a  tniu  h  liir>;rr  imrt  nf  ihi-ir  Iiuníiu«ss  r<insisi.«.  of 
wholesale  trnflk-  witJi  the  interior  States  of  Tm  hini,  Trujillo,  MerUtii.  lUid  Zuliu,  us  well  us  witli  the 
udjoinini!  Colomhiuii  DoiHirtnieiil  of  SiUitaiider.  "  Lower:  "A  «entriil  hliiiii.  irriwed  hy  an  <M|iie.s- 
triuii  statue  oí  Uullvur,  uiid  around  whii  h  are  the  udiaiui:>lralive  bullUiugã  uuil  the  culhedrul, 
lumishes  the  usual  piare  uf  eveuing  promenade." 
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Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  Ãnacoftda  of  Pern,  by  Carpel  L.  Breger,  in  the 

Financial  Woiid  (Xew  York),  is  a  striking  account  of  this  trememloiH 
mining  enterprise  whicli  has  been  developed  in  Peru  by  North 
American  capital.  Tlic  history  of  tliis  un«lortaking  demonstrates 
the  tremen(h)us  pi>ssihiUti<»<  that  await  capital  and  enteq>rise  in  the 
South  American  fiehi,  and  the  artic  Ir  iá  herewith  reproduced  in  full: 

Tin-  mn«l  ?p<  i  t;^  iilar  invc-^f  nidit  in  a  mining  mtt  rpri-<-  iu  iIk-  lii<t"ry  of  (In-  Wfirld 
(prior  lit  ill.-  new  t  iule  uudortakingi  wsis  lhe  placing  oí  over  *2.i.»XMi,(MlU  of  Htiarst- 
liu^giii'Miü.-*  c-a^h  ill  the  opeuiug  of  what  arc  commonly  known  aa  the  Cerro  de  Paaco 
mines,  "at  the  top  of  the  world,*'  14,000  feet  abo^'e  sea  level,  on  the  east  ode  of  the 
Andci>  Mountains,  in  Peru.  The  following  brief  mmunaiy  of  the  enterprise  will  be 

inti-r' -iin'_': 

When  the  lla^^iu-llearst  *¿toup  t^M  out  their  interest  in  Anaconda  in  1895  to  the 
IL  H.  Rogera-Willinm  Rockefeller  group,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  A malgamated 
Copper  Co.  by  the  Standwd  Oil  crowd,  the  Haggin-Hcarst  forces  sought  about  for  new 

world.s  to  (  i.rujuer.  Tlieir  attf-ntion  was  attracted  to  certain  historic  ailver-copper 
mines  far  in  tlie  interior  of  Peru.  A  sil vrr-roppfr  prop  witirin  app -alfd  to  th*i*i.» 
interests  who  liad  juüt  pulUnl  out  of  Anaconda,  tlie  greateíít  oí  m<xiern  silver-cxipper 
prrjpoisitiooB  at  that  time  and  now.  The  Ceiro  de  FImoo  mines  had  produced  about 
4dO,000.(NK)  ouncei^  nilver  from  IGiiU,  from  40,000,000  tODS  of  silver-copper  ore,  mostly 
aÍK>v«»  x]y  •_*(>« I  foot  îrvrl.  The  dei'peet  workintr^'  were  only  3(M)  feet  below  surface 
The  ore  was  carried  on  llama  l>ack  3  to  6  mileí»  to  the  nearest  crude  smelter,  which  used 
llama  dung  for  fuel,  and  the  bullion  had  been  transported  on  llama  back  200  miles 
to  Lima.  Hie  mines  occur  in  a  basin  which  became  very  wet  and  the  water  ultimately 
h'<]  to  the  chwing  of  the  minet».  In  1870  the  (iovemment  of  Peru  constructed  the 
$4:i,()(K),iNK)  (\  ntra!  Railway  of  Pern  from  the  p  >rt  of  ('allao,  climbing  to  !5,()(K)  feet 
above  a-a  level,  and  extending  to  ()r«)ya  .Station,  only  miles  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
mines.  Shortly  after,  in  1877,  one  Henry  Meigs  undertook  to  reopen  the  drowncd-out 
mines  by  a  long  drainage  tunnel  feet  below  the  dee  pi  s  t  workings.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  M<  ¡L!-  a  mnef-íiíiion  granting  20  per  cent  royalties  on  the  output  of  mines 
drained  by  the  tunnel,  and  the  Rumilliana  Drainage  Tunnel"  was  begun  by  Mctgs'a 
(  la.  Kmpreî«  îSocavonera  del  Cerro  de  Pasco.  After  a  few  yoajs'  work  the  tunnel, 
uncompleted,  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  capital. 

When  the  liigsin-IIear^'i  f  r<  (  s  entered  ihediet  net  in  the  late  nineties,  they  acquired 
al>out  7:iO  mining  claim.«.  1,180  ¡url'  urnr'm»,  or  r>,íK>0  acres  of  mineral  laud — about 
three-foiutlu  of  the  Cerro  de  I'asco  di.strict.  They  abandoned  the  drainage  tunnel 
pn  tject  and  Bank  new  shafts  and  installed  steam  pumps  to  httidte  the  water,  and  started 
reopening  the  mines  entirely  independently  of  the  old  gopher  workings.  Over  20 
mileii  of  new  underground  workin^'.-^  have  been  driven.  The  new  powerful  ¡Dterests 
cori.xf ructed  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  liailway.  mile?  long,  standard  gauge,  irotn  t  >rn\-a 
fcjlaiion,  12,200  feet  above  sea  level,  to  the  nunet*,  at  H,300  feet  above  î<ea  level;  the 
company  acquired  two  coal  mining  groups,  28  miles  north  of  the  mines  a  26-mile 
hmnrh  of  the  railroad  wa.s  run  to  the  Goyllarii»quiga  coal  mines,  and  anotha  ll*mile 
braiK  h  to  the  (Juifhuarcancha  coal  mint»î*;  the  llutririu  H-  ar^^t  foreeíi  alí»o  opened  up 
the  .Morococha  mining  diatrict,  near  Oroya,  whit  h  now  nvalc*  Cerro  de  Paireo;  a  great 
emeltcr  was  constructed  at  La  Fundición  or  Tinyachuarca,  9  miles  from  Cerro  on  the 
company's  main  line  railroad;  a  11,000,000  hydroelectric  power  plant  was  con- 
f<tructed  near  Oroya,  and  43,0<Kl-volt  transmission  lines  run  to  the  mine^,  smeltor,  and 
even  the  ctml  ininefs.  the  coal  being  usi'd  only  lor  coke  for  the  «nielter;  a  coke  plant  wîv« 
coustructed,  and  thet-ompany  even  manutactureM  its  own  bnck  and  other  material.s. 
Tlw  actual  investment  exceeds  $23,000,000.  The  properties  could  not  be  replaced  to- 
day for  830,000,000.  The  smelter  was  finished  in  IM6,  but  did  not  begin  active  produc- 
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VIEWS  OF  THK  OUEAT  MINING  PLANT  AT  CKUKO  1>K  I'ASt'O,  TERU. 

Top:  The  coiniiany's  main  oIThps  :it  Orro  <!p  l'ii.s4o.  i'piitpr:  Cpiuti»!  view  of  the  (Vrro  <le  I'asco  Minins 
t'ompany's  plani.  Hottom:  The  town  of  ("erro  de  I'osio.  I'erii,  H,.>UO  feet  abo\c  the  lovel  of  the  sea, 
where  oiie  of  the  greatest  mining  industries  in  the  world  is  located. 
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tion  till  Iftte  in  1907.  Up  to  1916  it  produced  150,000,000  in  copper,  $11,000,000 silver, 

and  $3,300,000  gold.  It  baodled  from  1!¥)8  lf)]5,  or  eight  yean,  2,358,000  torn  of  ore, 
producing;  342,000,000  pounds  ropprr,  l'.),S()2,(KX)  ounces  of  silver,  and  Iõ4,2<t0  ounces 
gold,  or  144  pounds  tine  copper  per  ton,  84  ounces  silver,  and  $1.20  in  gold.  The 
Geno  do  Fuco  Co.  minee  praduced  About  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  Iforococha 
and  custom  oras,  the  balance. 

The  enterprise  was  no  sooner  started  and  on  its  feet  than  the  old  and  abandoned 
Drainage  Tunnel  Concession,  or  Socavonera  Co  ,  in.«îtiti:tcd  litigation  procoedingiJ. 
They  completed  their  tunnel  in  1907,  and  put  in  a  claim  fur  20  per  cent  royalties  on  the 
output  of  the  Cerro  de  Fmco  district  ndnea,  under  the  terms  of  their  concession  of  1877. 
Tlic  lit  igation  was  fínally  compromised  on  ])Ayment  of  a  5  par  cent  interest  in  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Mining  Co.  (nppratinií\  instead  of  20  p:>r  rent  royalties. 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  (holding)  therefore  owns  only  a  yõ  per  cent 
interest  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  minea,  raUroad  smelter,  and  coal  mines.  These  minee 
controlled  by  the  company  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  corpom- 
tion  owns  a  100  per  cent  interest  in  the  Morococha  Mining  Co.,  which  produ'  •  -  ^ cr 
40  per  cent  of  the  production,  the  balance  being  contributed  1>y  custom  on-i*  of  ilie 
Cerro  and  Morococha  districts.  The  Morococha  production  has  been  steadily  increai«- 
ing  in  recent  yeaie.  The  Moiocodia  subeidiary  owns  the  8an  Francisco,  Gertrudis, 
and  San  Migud  mines,  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Natividad . 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  have  about  10  yi'iirs'  on*  roscrve  bît«;ked  out,  avoracing 
aò  pound?  copper,  7}  ounces  silver,  and  potusibly  $1  in  gold  per  ton.  The  comj>any 
reported  as  oi  January  i,  1910,  bouie  3,000,000  tons  of  now  commercial  ore  blocked 
out,  containing  2SS,452  pounds  co|^per  and  21,746,000  ounces  silver.  This  applies 
only  on  mines  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  owned  by  the  company  and  not  on  Morococha.  The 
Morococha  oros  are  higher  grade,  running  8  to  12  per  cent  copper  and  7  to  10  ounces 
silver.   The  Morococha  mines,  too,  have  about  10  years'  ore  blocked  out. 

The  stnpendousDem  of  the  enterprise  may  be  gauged  hmn  the  fact  that  the  mineral 
lands  alone  at  Ceno  de  Pasco  and  Morococha  approximate  12,000  acres,  or  20  square 
miles,  of  mineral  claim.-*,  and  (hero  are  70,000  acres,  or  a  domain  of  over  100  square 
miles,  of  water  rip:ht.:^,  ranch  lands,  timber,  smelter  site,  coal  lands,  etc.,  while  the 
railroad  employs  14  powerful  American  locomotives. 

The  Cerro  de  PtHco  Copper  Corporation  is  capitaliaed  at  $5,000,000,  divided  into 
1,000,000  shares  of  no  stipulated  par  value,  of  which  6G6,G66  shares  are  issued  and 
333,3:?4  fharoíí  are  reserved  agaia^t  converwion  of  $10,t)00,{X)0  of  per  cent  bondî*. 
The  bonds  are  convertible  into  stock  at  $30  per  share  on  and  after  .November  1,  1917. 
A  sinking  fund  of  one-third  the  |»o6ts  is  required  to  retire  the  bonds,  but  it  b  a  fore* 
gone  conclusion  that  the  bonds  will  be  converted  into  stodc. 

J.  P.  Morgan  intc'roi^ts  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Hcarst-Haggin-Milli*  interest  in  the 
fall  of  lîM-").  thwf*  leading  to  the  iucorj>oration  of  the  pre«ient  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper 
Corporation  as  a  holding  corporation  fur  the  Cerro  de  l*ai*co  Mining  Co.  (95  per  cent), 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway  (95  per  cent),  and  the  Morococha  Mining  Co.  (100  per 
cent). 

7h'-  smelter  is  producing  about  70,000,000  pound?  copper  per  annum  and  Rome 
4,Ü00,<XMI  ounces  silver  from  its  own  and  custom  ore,  at  a  co>t  around  lOf  cents  per 
pound.  The  normal  coat  ia  7  to  8  centis  piir  pound.  Freigla  rale?*  on  blister  metal 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Perth  Amboy  refineries  are  2  to  2|  cents  per  pound  above  nor- 
mal, owing  to  the  shipping  situation,  es|>ociaIly  with  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Custom  ore,  of  course.  eo«t!»  much  higher  now  on  high  metal  prieef<.  Powder,  ï^teel. 
and  supplies  costs  are  higher,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  in  silver  has 
proved  a  boon. 

Hie  company  earned  98,872,579  in  the  fimt  10  months  of  1916,  and  stands  to  earn 

about  $13,000,000  in  1917  if  copper  averaj*es  amund  ;îO  cent*.  A  third  of  the  proûls 
must  be  segregated  into  sinkinji  fund  on  the  bondn,  but  these  sums  will  prt^umably 
be  released  on  conversion  of  the  bonds  into  stock.    It  muBt  also  be  remembered 
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"CERRO  DE  PASCO.  THE  ANACONDA  OF  PERU." 

Upper:  One  of  the  roini>anv's  ore  bins  at  Orro  <lc  Pasto.   Lower:  A  «  nal  mine,  nlxmit  25  miles  from  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
owDed  by  lhe  coaipuuy,  and  whii-b  (urubbes  purl  of  tbe  fuel  u:>ed  iu  its  greal  siiieller. 
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that  Uie  corporation  û  unly  a  holding  company,  and  its  income  is  oDly  nich  dividends 
as  may  be  paid  by  its  attbmdiari(>s,  nut  the  total  eamingn  uf  tJie  latter.  Those  condi" 

lions  arcount  for  the  ciirront  i<i»  nd  rate  of  $1  <|U;irfi  rIy  being  m>  far  below  actual 
earnings.  The  eonsolidatctl  bulanee  sheet  showinl  |s.  17 :),7i(i  (  n-h,  nietul  and  rfc<-eiv- 
abluti  m  UÍ  November  1,  lUlG,  versus  $1,844,030  curieul  liabiiaies.  Earuiug»  úuva 
have  been  about  f 1,000^000  a  month. 

The  (-or|>oraiion  for  a  while  in  Ifilt;  was  r<iii-i<1<  ring  entry  into  the  Bolivian  tin 
buaineeo,  but  nothing  baa  yet  devehiiu^d  along  these  liuee. 

The  Colombian  Andes,  by  José  M.  Rósalos,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Tlic  Soutb  American  (New  York),  is  an  interesting  description  of 

the  chief  topoj^'aphical  feat  mes  of  tlie  mountainous  section  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  Incidentally,  tlio  \vrit<T  also  deals  with  the 
miiirrnl  and  \ curetai  ]>roílucts  of  the  count rv  us  well  as  its  picturesque 
features.    Tiie  following  is  practically  a  reproduction  of  the  article: 

Tlic  '.^eat  cliaiti  <>f  the  .\nde«<  nn  onfcrin!?  ('.ilnml.ia  (li\  iili>«  into  thrrr  ranges  that 
run  in  a  northerly  diret  tittn  and  end  upon  the  shore  oí  the  Carril  ean  Sea.  At  the 
starting  point,  as  it  were,  there  is  an  elevated  plateau,  that  of  Tuqucrras,  10,000  feet 
high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  peaks  of  16,000  feet,  and  three  active  volcanoes. 

The  Wi-stern  range  follows  the  racific  coast  with  a  medium  elevation  of  about 
(i.lKMi  it  <  t.  and  ends  in  the  savannalin  <if  llolivar. 

Sonic  100  niilcii  to  the  uurth  of  ru'iiierras  the  (entrai  range  proseulji  a  most  compli- 
cated knot  of  creels,  sununits,  and  paramn»  inclosing  a  small  plateau,  where  theaources 
of  the  Cauca  and  ^ragdulenu  Hivers  are  found.  The  tiny  springs  come  out  from  the 
satTU'  !.T,'."»n.  or  rather  a  half  frozcii  and  yet  these  rivcr«».  a?'  yoii  mn  f»ce  in  the 

reliel  jnaj>.  are  s«>parated  by  astupemlous  wall  of  the  rentrai  Andes  until  tliey  mix  their 
waters  again  (juite  (>lo««e  to  the  flca.  Some  few  yards  from  the  lagoon  already  referred 
to,  out  of  a  sliallow  mamh,  runs  the  (*«queta.  a  triVtitary  of  the  Amaaon,  and  yet  a  little 
farther  we  have  the  fountains  ot'the  river  Patia  whi*  h  Hows  to  the  TVific  and  breaks 
thrf»ugh  the  western  ik>rdiUera  by  a  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  rise  S.OOO  feet  above  the 
river. 

We  have,  then,  in  Utis  SMHintainous  knot,  shaped  like  the  figure  8.  the  most  inter- 
esting place  in  the  Cordilleras,  being  equally  the  true  axis  of  all  owr  Andean  syeteni. 

On  the  central  range,  thr  most  imposing  of  the  three,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes 
north  of  the  E«iualor  may  be  found:  Huda.  IS.(MX)  ie<>f  :  Ruiz.  17,000  feet;  Tolima, 
20.(XH)  feet;  llcrvo,  18,000  feet.  .\ll  of  these*  of  lourst-  ha\e  icy  tops  as  the  suow  limit 
in  the  tropics  is  13.500  feet.  Tolima  is  covered  with  nearly  0,000  feet  of  snow  from  the 
summit  down. 

From  the  spurs  of  the  ea.sfern  Cordillera  in  <  Icar  wenthor  (he  might  \  cono  of  Tolima. 
with  Meoa  de  iierveo  a  little  to  the  uorth,  is  plaudy  visible,  and  \tí  really  a  glorious* 
sight. 

After  the  heights  of  Iierveo  the  Cordillera  decreases  in  altitude  and  finally  spreads 
Ii1i(>  II  fan  to  form  the  most  mountainous  district  of  Colombia,  the  mining  region  of 

Antioquia 

Tile  e;Lsierti  range  aitainti  the  greatest  elevation  in  Siiniapax.  15,000  feet,  and  Chita. 
17,000  feet:  between  these  two  summits  the  rordillera  widens  to  hold  the  plateaus  of 
Bogota,  Uhate,  and  So^amo«<o.  about  9,000  feet  high  and  measuring,  each  one  of  them, 

gome  Í  0  mile."*  Ion};  b\  ÎO  wide. 

Th^'  fertile  and  extensive  lablc'-laitdtt,  with  the  adja^eut  temperate  regions,  were 
once  the  seat  of  the  Ehnpire  of  the  Chibcfaas,  that  Indian  nation  that  had  the  third 
place  in  America,  ranking  next  after  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Tncas  of  Peru. 

The  <  hib(  has  numbered  about  1 .000,000  inhabitunt.s  and  their  country  enualed  in  area 

the  kini.'df  mF  of  1'n^ÍLriiirn  and  Hnlland.  Th's  wa.-^  the  land  nf  Eldorado  h(>  much 
üoughi  iiy  tlie  <  ouquislnriurea,  and  the  «'«'reuiony  of  which  we  all  have  lieaxd  eo  much 
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A  c.Di.DKN  i:i;i,ic  ()!■•  T.i:-:  (  iimi  iiAS. 

The  Chibfhas,  who  once  dominatHl  the  p\ti>ii-iive  tahlrliuids  of  Colombiu  dos  -ribed 
by  S«'rtor  Kijsales.  were  quite  sivilled  in  mt'lal  workin»;.  The  golden  ornuinent 
pi«-tured  above  seek.s  to  repríKliiir  the  cereiniiiiy  «»f  "  Kl  |)iiriido,"  ami  repre-icnls 
the  gilded  ra  ¡"iiie  t)ein»f  riiwe<l  to  the  center  of  the  Luke  of  <;ii;U  ivita  on  a  lmh;>, 
pre  pari  t  or  V  to  taking  his  uiiniiul  dive  into  the  waters.  The  ornunient  is  of  pure 
gold,  weighs  grams,  and  is  9J  centimeters  in  diameter.  It  is  owiic<l  t)y  a  gentle- 
man in  iiogotu. 


I. \KF.  r.T'ATWITA.  f'OI.(i>rilI A. 


It  into  this  lake  that  the  ('hiboha.s  are  said  to  have  anniiallv  thrown  golden  ornaments,  emeralds, 
•n<i  other  trea>iire-.  in  comieclion  with  the  ceremony  of '•  Kl  Mor!id<»."  The  nliove  illustrât  ion  shows 
the  cut  mude  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  attempt  to  drain  the  lake  In  «inler  to  get  at  tho 
>unken  treasures.  The  lake  o<Tiipies  the  crater  of  ;ui  extinct  volcano,  is  almost  circular  in  sha|te, 
has  a  diameter  of  about  300  meters,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  about  50  meters  in  depth. 
8ome  reer>  ago  it  was  entirely  drained,  but  only  a  few  golden  obJe*.'ts,  some  l)eads  s(M>i.'lmeu.i  of 
ceramic  art,  rtr.,  were  found  in  the  collected  rniid  of  the  bottom. 
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THK  FALLS  OF  TKQl  KNDAMA,  COLOMIHA. 

About  13  miles  from  the  i-apital  the  River  Bogota  leaps  o%'er  aclilT  some  470  feet  high  iind  forms  one  of  tho 
iiKist  iticttirc^ijue  waterfalls  in  Smith  America,  whose  Iremendouü  water  ¡lower  lu  being  utilized  in 
furuisniug  electric  light  and  power  for  the  capitoL 
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took  place  m  the  amall  Lake  Uuata\ita,  which  occupies  the  circular  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano. 

•  »«•••« 

Upon  thf  soMthem  plat^i^n  i^?  B(<<»ota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  witli  over  150.000 
inhnliitaiits,  built  by  thf  Sj)iiniard8  in  1538.  It  is  a  fine  city,  possessing  the  niodcni 
coiuniodities  of  civilized  liio,  yot  ^^itli  that  dignilied  character  and  peculiar  charm 
of  the  old  Sptttldi  cities,  whose  streets  tell  of  historical  and  remarkable  deeds. 

Bogota  was  the  first  place  in  South  America  where  a  braiich  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Spanish  language  wa«  established,  and  it  is  fjenerally  recognized  aa  the  place  in 
America  where  the  mother  tongue  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity.  On  this  account, 
as  well  aa  for  the  famous  university,  its  illustriuuH  college  of  £1  Rosario,  350  years  old, 
its  laiise  number  of  colleges,  schools,  academies,  and  its  literary  movement,  it  has 
deserved  the  name  of  the  Athens  of  South  America.  The  climate  of  Bogota  and  Bur> 
rounding  regions  is  delightful,  as  the  temperature  is  only  from  60*^  to  65°*  all  the  year 
round. 

Bogota  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  Magdalena  River,  a  splendid  work  of 
engineering,  as  the  hind  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet. 

These  plateaus,  although  scpuratod  from  each  other  by  transverse  n  ^'ions  of  more  or 
leas  eh'N  ion  aro  joined  foirctluT  by  a  fine  automobile  road  that  lias  )>een  built  at  a 
great  cxpi'ii.-<e  right  acruát»  the  uplands  with  a  length  of  al)out  ¿tiO  miles. 

The  opening  of  the  Andean  rang»  to  the  north  thus  forming  a  natural  pathway  for 
the  northeastern  winds  blowing  fntia  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  rising  of  the  eastern 
mountains  righ  t  in  front  of  the  trade  winds,  account  for  the  great  humidity  with  which 
our  mour  ♦;iins  are  saturated. 

Uence  ihc  exceptional  fertility  of  our  Cordilleras  and  the  abundaiu-e  of  navigable 
riven  running  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Then  there  arc,  of  course,  thousands  of 
simms  leaping  down  the  mountain  sÛes,  useful  not  only  for  watering  plantations, 
but  becauííe  they  furnish  power  fof  mills  and  electric  plants— a  power  so  handy  and 
rhr-np  that  it  is  possible  for  the  poorest  aii<I  sni.iUeflt  villsges  in  Colombia  to  be  lighted 
by  ele«^tririty,  as  in  many  instances  is  the  caite  to-day. 

The  minerais  of  Colombia  are  of  all  sorts  and  very  abundant.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
centra]  range,  and  there  are  also  rich  alluvial  deposits  around  the  riven  Cauca,  Nedii, 
and  in  many  other  places. 

f'olombia  has  within  her  confine?  not  only  the  most  valuable  of  commercial  min- 
erals, but  she  has  at  least  two— emeralds  and  platinum — which  single  her  out  among 
the  mining  countries  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  platinum  it  was  considered  valueless,  no 
m«>aiis  being  known  to  work  it.  In  1788  the  King  of  Spain  offered  to  pay  for  if  at 
the  rate  of  $2  |)er  pound;  to-day  it  is  worth  flOO  an  ounce,  and  we  export  about  2,000 
pounds  a  year. 

The  flora  of  the  Colombian  Andes  depends  entirely  on  the  climate,  which  varies 
accoiding  to  the  different  elevations.  To  travel  from  the  foothills  to  the  summit  of 

the  Cordilleras  is  like  going  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  so  that  practically 
every  zone  of  cultivation  is  embraced.  There  are  three  distinct  climates,  known  as 
lierra  caliente  (hot  lands),  tierra  templada  (temperate  lands),  and  tierra  fria  (cold 
•andfl).  The  hot  lands,  include  a  tropical  lone  extending  from  the  sea  level  up  to 
about  3,000  feet,  and  a  subtn^ical  erne  extending  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  hi^.  This 
is  the  land  of  palms,  of  which  wo  have  1,100  species;  the  Ceibas,  the  giant  tree  of 
the  Cordilleras;  the  Ta^na,  or  vop'fable  ivon,-;  cacao,  tobaren,  cotton,  pugar  cane, 
and  all  the  tropical  fruits  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pineapples,  guabas, 
mangoes,  etc. 

¡líothing  is  more  imfffessive  than  a  tropical  forest  in  the  lowlands  of  Colombia. 

ITere  are  gif^tic  trees  to  which  lianas,  or  bush  ropes,  are  attached  as  if  they  were 
the  niñyn  of  a  vesHel'e  mainraast,  tall  and  graceful  palmH,  all  sort."  of  medicinal  and 
aromatic  plants,  orchids  that  are  a  wonder  of  color,  and  a  mass  of  wild,  luxuriant 
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THE  l'KESIDENTIAL  PALACE  AT  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA, 

The  home  of  the  rresidetit  is  one  oí  the  handsomest  biiildinf;s  at  the  capital.  Stately  and  digniflcd,  it  is  one  of  the  attract 

tive  features  of  the  city. 
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TÍIE  rOST-OFFICE  líUlLDlNO  AT  llOUOTA,  COLOMHIA. 

Tbe  postal  d^portm^rit  ha>  about  TOil  ponl  otTn'ís  disirihntwl  throiiKhnut  th»»  «oiintry.  iui«l  thfse  huiidie 

approximately  7,0U0,tM0  pitõ  es  oí  mail  niiUlcr  |>er  year. 
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vei^etation  inhahit«'M  by  birds  of  tîi«^  most  brilliant  phimap<»,  hupi  that  look  like  ani- 
iDAteU  gems,  bloasoms  and  flower»  oí  wariet,  purple,  and  yellow  that  make  the  forest 
tppear  as  if  it  were  all  «blase. 

In  the  subtropical  regions  the  cultivatiim  of  coffee  replaces  that  of  cacao  oa  the 
ïone  level.  < 'nlombia  is  the  so< ond  f  offee-exporting  country  after  Biasil.  Last  year 
wo  exported  1  I0,'HH).(WK)  jM)iin(is  of  coffee,  :fTvl  tlin  rrnp  this  ypar  wns  ovon  larger. 
The  quantity  as  well  a^  the  quality  of  Coloinbiuii  coffee  comes  from  the  fact  that,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  we  have  not  only  one  chain,  but  three  chains  of  Andes,  or 
rather  four  with  the  CoidilleraB  of  Balido,  not  to  mention  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  as 
rofíw»  ^rowH  only  "ii  ilio  slopes  of  the  mountains,  wo  have  pra<'tirally  many  vast 
inutii  of  land  well  adapt<.<d  for  its  cultivati"ii  On  the  other  hand,  coffee  requires 
with  a  subtropical  temperature  plenty  of  luuiadity  and  shade,  with  both  of  which 
the  Colombian  Andes  are  well  endowed;  hence,  the  unequaled  flavor  of  our  coffee. 

The  scenery  along  the  mountain  parts  of  our  Andes  is  an  everlasting  panorama  of 
rarei>i  beauty  and  sublimity  such  as  no  one  could  describe,  especially  the  sight  obtained 
from  lh»*  cold  uplands  down  info  thn  «nnny  valleys  of  thf  hot  lands. 

An  American  traveler  in  the  Cordillera,  who  was  in  Colombia  some  five  years  ago, 
writes  as  followe: 

It  is  not  an  exai^ration  to  say  that  in  our  journey  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the 

Ande",  wf  in  rapid  review  some  of  the  earth's  grandoft  and  most  entrancing 

prííãpc*  tá.  Sometimes  1  was  reminded  of  the  mountains  and  valle)'8  of  the  Alps,  at 
others  of  the  peaks  and  canyons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  cataracts  recalled 
the  wafi-rfalls  s<»f>n  leapint»  from  tlu;  lofty  prcTipires  of  Alaska,  others  those  that  add 
8u<-h  a  t  liarm  to  the  niaoifold  wonderíí  oi  tlic  Yell<>w^Jtone. 

But  the  Andean  views  can  always  claim  a  8uperi<»rity  over  all  northern  scenes  of  a 
similar  character.  In  the  marvelous  setting  afforded  by  the  ever  verdant  and 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  higher  we  ascendetl  above  the  lowlands,  the 
less  dense  became  the  forest,  and  less  luxuriant  the  vftre'  it '  ri  But  although  the 
g^aolB  oi  the  forest  were  not  longer  visible,  there  was  little  diminution  of  the  splendors 
of  the  fl<mil  display  along  our  paths.  In  one  place,  particularly,  we  were  surprised 
beyond  mea'^un-  to  ñnd  ílio  wiiolo  aide  of  a  mountain  Spur  covered  with  a  ^orious 
mantle  oi  muuaculat^}  white  lilies. 

The  Andes  possesses  within  its  mighty  folds  many  natural  wonders,  i>ut  doubtlc^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  all  ia  the  cataract  of  Tequendama  located  on  the  river 
Bogota.  A  ride  of  1 2  miles  on  the  Southern  Railway  takes  the  tourist  to  (he  end  of  the 

[.latean  and  then  alonirsido  of  the  upper  rapids  to  the  Char<inito,  a  place  where  the 
n  ver  <  <pr'iis  as  ii  it  were  a  lake  and  where  the  electrical  plant  that  supplies  Bogota  with 
light  and  power  is  situated. 
Looking  down  into  the  depths  of  the  great  chasm  it  appears  to  be  almost  entirely 

closed  by  walls  of  titanic  masonry  owing  to  the  level  course  of  the  surrounding  strata. 
A  fall  of  40  feet  precipitate?  the  whole  rnlnmn  <tí  the  river  nn  to  a  U'dire  <tf  the  rock, 
from  whence  it  bounds  out  without  toucliing  the  rock  again  into  the  cauldron  500 
feet  below. 

The  river  a  little  above  the  falls  is  160  feet  wide,  but  just  on  the  edge  it  narrows  to 
60  feet.  Niagara  is.  of  course,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  ana  so  is  fguazu  in  Brazil,  but 
Te^iuendama  is  the  onl>  cataract  in  America  that  presents  such  a  height  combined 

with  such  a  volume  of  water. 

Herbert  Adams  is  the  subject  of  the  April,  1917,  iiistallmoiit  of  the 
"Sculptors  of  the  Amorn<  a>"  series  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition 
of  the  Bt'LLETiN.    Tlie  following  is  the  English  voi*sion: 

Horhort  .\dams.  President  of  tho  Xntionnl  Sculpture  Society,  and 
one  of  America's  foremost  lea<^lers  in  art  and  sculpturt'.  is  Lconeraliy 
rero^izeii  by  students  of  art  as  a  master,  alrnosi  nne([uale<i,  in  a 
fertnin  form  of  scnlptnre  as  rare  as  it  is  exquisite — the  creation  of 
beautilui  bnst>  oí  women.  This  judgment,  in  fact,  is  freely  ox- 
734— Bull.  1—17  7 
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Pholocnph  by  If  arriB-Kwins. 

BUST  OF.SAN  MARTIN  IN  THE  FAN  AMERICAN  UNION  BUILDINO, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  thp  Oallery  of  Patriots  of  the  Pan  Ampriran  Union  iMiildinf;  is  this  Imtutiful  mnrJile  bust  of  San  Martin 
by  Hcrix-rt  Adams.  It  is  rpcanliHl  iis  one  of  tlie  finest  likenesses  of  this  loeat  South  American  that  has 
ever  been  chiseled  in  «tone,  bronie,  or  marble. 
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THE  WELCH  MEMORIAL.  AL  Bl'KN  THEOLfXÎICAL  SEMINAHY,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK. 

An  impressive  jmnel  in  the  marble  triptych  of  the  momoriiil.  The  de  'ease<l  minister,  to  whose  memory  the  work  Js 
dedirateii,  is  pirtiired  in  the  rentnii  pai'iel  (not  shown  here)  at  half  length  aí  he  ap|)eared  in  the  pulpit.  Upon  either 
side  are  kneelin»:  fltures  bearing  chun  hly  attributes.  The  perils  and  pitfalls  of  low  relief  have  been  avoided  with  con- 
euiDlPjile        and  the  result  is  a  joy  lo  the  eye  us  well  as  to  the  intellÍKem*e. 
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pressed  by  Lorado  Taft,  liimself  a  sculptor  of  geiiius  oiid  noie. 
Adams,  continues  (he  commentator,  is  an  accomplished  sculptor 
and  knows  erery  branch  of  his  art.  There  is,  however,  nothing  so 
▼ery  distinctive  in  his  figures,  whereas  in  his  female  heads  he  tran- 
scends  almost  everyone  known  in  modem  sculpture.  The  delicately 
refined  sentiment  of  the  sculptor,  product  of  a  naturally  sweet  and 
modest  temperament,  has  discovered  its  fittest  expression  in  flowers 
and  in  the  flower-like  forms  of  women  and  children,  influenced  in  its 
manner  by  decorative  feeling.  That  he  is  without  rival  in  the 
United  States  and  even  unsurpassed  in  France  is  the  verdict  of  many 
critics. 

From  his  earliest  years  Adams  liad  desired  t<3  be  a  sculptor.  lie 
came  from  an  old  New  England  family  and  was  bom  at  West  Con- 
cord, Vt..  in  1S58.  TIo  rc<  (  ivod  his  general  education  in  the  grammar 
and  lii'j-lt  sciiools  of  Fitchburg,  Mftss.,  where  ho  also  passe<l  his  boy- 
liooil.  ihis  training  was  followed  by  special  studies  at  the  Wor- 
cester Institute  of  Technology  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School.  Then  loUowcd  ii  period  of  five  years  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  umier  Mereii',  the  pupil  of  Fnlgnière.  During  tiie  years  spent 
in  France  he  studied  in  the  galleries  and  frecpiented  the  Louvre  not 
only  for  the  sculpture  but  also  for  the  paintings. 

That  the  paintings  which  he  saw  at  the  world-famous  galleries 
had  a  very  marked  influence  upon  his  technique  and  motives  as  a 
sculptor  one  can  scarcely  doubt.  His  early  works  show  more  feeUng 
for  the  harmonic  rendering  of  light  and  shade  and  for  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  surface  than  for  the  structure  and  character  of  form. 
They  reveal  likewise  a  specialization  in  sentiment,  quietly  intense 
in  character,  and  tinctured  frequentiy  with  enigmatic  suggestion,  so 
thoroughly  suggestive  of  the  Italian  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

YHiile  in  Paris  Adams  produced  two  notable  pieces  of  sculpture — 
a  portrait  bust  of  the  yonriL'  I  nly  who  afterw^ards  became  his  wife,  and 
a  fountain  for  the  city  of  Fitelihur;.;  showing  a  bronze  group  of  two 
boys  at  play  with  some  turtles.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
ill  1890,  he  was  engaged  as  instructor  in  the  Art  School  of  Pratt  Insti- 
ttite,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Here  he  spent  about  eight  years.  duritif¡:  which 
tune  he  received  a  luimber  of  important  commissions,  %v  hicli  added  to 
his  skill  and  reputati<»ii.  Among  these  was  the  Pratt  Memorial,  n 
tnl>let  ino(iel(  <l  f i  f  a  ehun  h  in  lîrooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  the  top  of  tins 
nienjoriaJ  is  u  %viíi<;(m1  head  >\  inpoliziiii;  llie  nnijel  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  at  the  foot  a  liead  witliout  wings  representing  the  Sleep  of  Death. 
The  faces  are  very  beautiful,  the  expre>.>iun  being  chiefly  centered  in 
the  eyes.  The  chastity  and  serenity  of  the  faces  are  echoed  in  the 
iloral  borders  so  richly  patterned  along  the  panels.  The  artist  has 
gone  to  nature  for  his  models  and  reveals  how  exquisitely  he  can  use 
flower  forms  as  motive  for  decoration.  The  Pratt  Memorial  Angel  is 
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another  work  of  gratifying  purity  and  elevation.  The  whole  effort  is 
quick  with  fragrant  and  fresh  appeal,  and  one  critic  observes  that  no 
plastic  decoration  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  which  can 
approach  it  in  beauty;  perhaps  not  even  in  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
ornamental  forms^  certainly  not  in  the  sentiment  of  pure  and  holy 
calm  which  it  exhales. 

Another  work  which  the  sculptor  produced  during  this  period  was 
the  Hoyt  Memorial  tablet,  designed  for  a  New  York  church.  The 
figures  in  relief  are  of  singular  charm  and  this  work  won  much  praise 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society.  Th(>n  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  contributions  to  the  Congressional  Library — 
namely,  the  bronze  doors  representing  ''Writing/'  and  the  bronze 
statue  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  standing  in  the  rotunda.  Following 
these  camo  the  Wrlch  Memorial,  a  work  in  marble  made  for  the 
Auburn  Tlicolo^ricul  Soniinarv.  Anhiirn,  N.  Y.  This  conception  con- 
sists of  a  marble  triptych,  in  whicli  tlie  decejisod  minister  is  pictured 
half  IrriLTih,  as  seen  in  the  pulpit,  upon  the  central  panel,  while  kncel- 
inir  lliiures  are  shown  bearing  churchly  attributes  upon  either  side. 
Tiie  .ioinithan  Edwards  Memorial,  a  bronze  relief  created  for  a  Mtussa- 
chusetts  church  ;  the  Bulfinch  Memorial  tablets  in  bronze  adorning  the 
Boston  Statehouse;  the  bronze  statue  of  the  type  ft  umler  Richard 
Smith,  of  I'lnludelphia;  and  the  several  beautiful  though  ephemeral 
works,  the  colossal  nude  "Light,"  which  crowned  the  electric  tower 
at  the  Buffalo  Exhibition,  and  the  graceful  '  *  Victories,  "  which  lined 
the  approach  to  the  Dewey  Arch  in  New  York,  include  his  more 
important  efforts. 

During  this  period  Adams  also  designed  the  bronze  doors  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York.  These  are  elaborately  decorated 
with  Scripture  subjects  in  high  relief.  Above  them  a  semicircular  . 
tympanum  pictures  the  Madonna  and  Child  within  a  wreath  held  by 
two  kneeling  maidens.  The  inspiration  of  this  relief,  which  is  a  work 
of  great  dtdicac}*  and  tenderness,  will  be  traced  by  many  to  Luca  delia 
Robbia.  The  faces  in  this  concept,  however,  treated  so  simply  as  to 
be  almc^t  classic,  have  more  complex  mentalities  than  were  ever 
found  in  Delia  Robbia's  giorifícd  peasants.  Though  physically  naïve, 
they  have  not  only  souls  but  a  fair  sliare  of  worldly  wisdom  behind 
their  placid  features.  If,  on  the  one  liand,  the  figures  seem  to  lack 
a  certain  touch  of  the  sculptor's  usual  spiritualit  v,  on  the  other  hand 
they  reveal  an  atmos})here  of  modernity  and  virility  which  rellect 
another  side  of  the  sculptor's  character.  Re<rardpd  from  the  ])(>int 
of  view  of  an  architectural  decoration  it  is  unusually  distinguished 
with  admirable  appr()j)riateness  of  lines  and  nuuss(»s  to  the  space,  a 
tnily  arcluttíctural  feeling,  and  a  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
«•hariu  terizíHl  alike  by  riehncss  and  <lelicacv. 

In  the  bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  John 
Marshall,  which  adorns  the  courthouse  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
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STATUE  OK  WILLIAM  (  I  LLKN  UItVA.NT  FRUNTLNU  TuE  NEW  YOKK  I'UBLIC  LIHUAKY. 

Adams  has  imlin>athe<l  n  spirit  of  ili^nity  and  syinpulhptic  t4>ndemess  in  his  trratment  of  the  jxtpt  Bryant.  The  poet  is 
poisMl  «isilv  in  hiü  seat,  one  arm  reslinj:  tni  the  rhuir  luid  the  other  on  his  lup  holding  a  niimt>er  of  niami-s<-ripts.  Th© 
tone  of  nulife  rellection  on  life  and  nature  wbii-h  od«  finds  in  Bryant's  poems  is  also  found  in  the  expressioo  which  the 
sculptor  has  given  to  this  statue. 
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portrait  \ninol  of  one  of  Amoricii  s  finest  actors,  Richard  Mansfíeld, 
the  sculptor's  breadth  and  vei'satility  arc  strikingly  apparent.  In  the 
one  the  art  is  t  has  expressed  the  powerful  and  vii^oroiis  fip^ure  of  tht* 
great  stah-siniin  and  jurist,  while  in  tlic  other  the  reiiiied  teni])era- 
nienlal  face  of  llic  actor  is  synipalheticaily  dtJiiieateii.  Tiie  statnc 
ot  WiJliaiii  CuJJeii  Brvaiit.  frontinij  the  New  York  Publie  Library,  is 
another  work  in  wiiieli  Adauus  lias  imbreathcd  his  own  artistic  spirit 
into  that  of  the  poet's  figure. 

The  McMillan  Fountain,  standing  in  McMillan  Park,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  a  gem  of  sculptural  achievement  and  reveals  Adams  at  his 
beat  in  the  creation  of  the  female  head  and  figure.  The  exquisite 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  group  of  figure»  supporting  the  superim- 
posed basin  evoke  spontaneous  admiration.  The  attractive  facial 
expressions,  the  soft,  easy,  and  graceful  lines  of  the  forms,  and  the 
harmonious  massing  of  the  ¿gures,  each  poised  differently,  sustain 
tlie  Sculptores  reputation  in  this  particular  branch  of  sculptural 
endeavor. 

The  bust  of  the  American  actress,  Julia  Marlowe,  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  Is  one  of  a  number  (»f  similar  efforts  which  Adams 
exhibited  at  the  Pan  American,  Buffalo,  and  other  expositions . 
These  female  hunis  demonstrate  the  truly  artistic  temperament  of 
their  author.  It  is  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of  the  heads  that  he 
reveals  liis  true  ixTsonality.  It  is  as  impossible  fur  him  t/>  rey)res('nt 
what  ungracious  and  unrefimul  as  it  Is  for  him  to  be  crude  in  \V()rk- 
man^hip.  Adams,  moreover,  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  art 
of  eolorhig  in  his  sculptured  busts  with  so  choice  a  icciaig  as  to  give 
the  finished  products  a  quality  of  very  rare  distinction.  This  is 
especially  noteworthy  since  the  practice  of  coloring  sculpture,  though 
dating  back  to  earliest  times,  is  at  present  in  use  only  in  oriental 
countries,  whih;  here  in  the  Occident  it  has  been  abaiuloned,  and  is 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  artists  or  sculptors,  ikit  Adams's  effec- 
tive use  of  this  color  work  is  favorably  received.  If  in  modeling  the 
portrait  of  a  woman  the  artist  f{»els  that  flicre  is  an  expression  in  the 
eyes  or  Jatent  in  tlic  curvf'  of  tli(>  lips  whicli  to  him  summarizes  the 
im])rcssion  of  the  subjects  character,  he  i-csorts  to  color  either  in  the 
eyes  or  lips,  or  perha])s  in  the  sliadtiws  of  the  hair,  iu  urder  to  empha- 
size this  or  that  certain  trait  or  striking  characteristic. 

Mr.  Adams's  busts  are  conceived  as  works  of  art,  complete  in  them- 
selves, as  bust  portraits  are  conceived  by  good  painters.  The  face 
is  emphasized  as  the  center  of  interest,  and  other  parts  accentuated 
with  diminished  force  accortling  to  their  distance  from  thb  focal 
))oint.  The  accom])anying  illustrations  afford  the  student  a  much 
better  op])ortunity  to  admire  the  art  of  Herbert  Adams  than  pages 
of  (hiscription,  and  a  review  of  tlie  variety  and  versatility  of  the 
sculptor's  works  with  an  ap])reciation  of  its  charm  aiiil  l)L'auty  wUl 
explain  wliy  Herbert  Adum.s  occupies  such  a  higli  position  amoug 
the  world's  great  contemporaneous  sculptors. 
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SENHOU  JOSÉ  FRANCISCO  DE  BARROS  PIMENTEL. 

Minister  of  Brazil  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Minislcril'imentel  enli^ed  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country  in  1904  with  the  rank  of  second  secretary, 
and  ttip  fi)lIo»inK  yi-ar  he  was  atsigned  to  diilv  in  the  Denartmcnt  of  State  at  Rio  de  Jancim.  After  a 
few  nidnths  tlicre  he  was  transfcrrwl  to  I/otuVm.  In  IímV»  he  acted  as  rharK<<  d'AíTalres  of  Brazil  in 
Ildllitiid.  and  the  next  vear  was  sent  to  Caracas,  Vcneinela.  Hl<  next  post  was  the  Cnite<l  States, 
to  which  he  came  in  I'.iio.  While  in  Wiishinclon  he  was  promoted  to  first  secretary  in  1913.  From 
Washincton  S4'nhor  T'imental  was  sent  to  Tokyo.  Julian,  where  he  »erve<l  as  Chare<*  d'AfTaireji.  His 
next  as^-it'iiment  was  to  .Mexico,  but  before  he  reached  thus  new  charge  he  was  promoted  lo  the  ranli 
of  Minister  Resident  and  assi^od  to  the  legation  in  Venezuela. 
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WAHHHN  1).  KOBUINS,  KSQ^  'i 

First  Secretary  of  the  I*.  S.  Rmbussy  at  Buenos  Aires,  Arjtcnlinc  RepuWic.  I  ' 

Mr.  Robbins  was  bom  September  3,  1R85,  and  after  receiving  his  preliminarv  1 1 
education  at  lhe  Oroton  School  in  (îroton,  Mass..  he  en«ere<l  IlarviU-d  Tni- 

versity,  graduatin»;  therefrom  in  IttrtK  with  the  degree  of  .\.  It.   The  next  || 

year  Mr.  Robbin.s  commenced  bL<  diplomatic  career  as  private  secretary  to  ' 

lhe  Ministers  to  T'orlU(;al  and  .Xr^'entina.    In  1911,  after  formal  examina-  ¡i 

tion,  he  was  appointed  third  secretary  of  the  American  F.ml)as.sy  at  Taris.  ! 

On  April  24,  1914,  he  was  promoted  to  .second  .secretary  of  the  Lmlwssy  at  '  i 

Mexico  City,  but  he  did  not  assume  the  dtities  of  that  post.    The  following  ' 

month  he  was  ap|:iointed  secretary  of  the  Lepiiion  at  Cuatemala  and  served  |  j 
in  that  capital  until  January  2>l,  1916,  when  he  was  detailed  to  <luty  in  the 

Division  of  Latin  American  AlTiiirs  iu  the  State  Department  at  Wikshiuglon.  1 1 
In  July,  1917,  Mr.  Robbiiu  was  named  first  secretary  of  the  Emba.ssv  at 

Buenos  Aires.  '  1 1 
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SESOK  int.  ALFONSO  DEM.ADO. 

First  S«crelary  of  the  I^esation  of  Colombia  at  \Va.«hin>:ton,  1>.  C. 

Dr.  DeljriMlo,  who  is  ii  niilivc  of  Poimvan.  ifradiiatiMl  from  the  School  of  Law 
of  iioRota.  Aiiioni;  the  iwsilioiiH  heYiiks  held  are  those  of  ouiiniiI  of  ('ulombla 
in  New  Orleaiw  and  cnanrollor  of  the  cx>n.sulate  general  of  Colombia  in 
Ixindon. 
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Title. 


Sate. 


Author. 


Ia  B^uíMlcs 


BeoUet  "EI  Intercambio 

Anroitina  en  I9íñ." 
Prohibited  oxportatico  of  wheat  _ 
Coal  t«  be  t«k«n  by  stamm  IwTlng  Anmsiiia 
Pwlwit  hr  nmmdpal  alanhHthouia  portpciiad 


< 'h^int^c^  ill  warohousillgllld 

entennk'  Arirentina. 
Judicial  ({<  (  i^iiins  oa 

mortpuci-  bonds. 

War  risk  ;ui<1  c.  i.  f.  clause  

Proposed  alcohol  and  tobacxo  rawiopoly  in  ArKCiitiiiii 

Allesed  discover v  oí  coal  

Chanses  m  tarltl  on  petroleum  and  products  

Naw  Portland  oaiMnt  iactory  ia  Aifntliia  

AiMOtfiia  fliliMndSa  •  • 

ComptatknoldrfdodcatPMrtolIittttf  

Additions  to  annual  raport  on 

tries,  191A. 

Imports  and  raovrtncnts  of  shipptaicalport 

Aires,  first  «juartcr  of  1917. 
l>cstination  of  principal  exports  for  first  quarter  of  1917, 
Cereal  exporta  irom  Bahia  Blanca,  first  quarters,  1915- 

1817. 

BRAZa. 

Construction  of  new  [>ackini;  hou.sc  at  Santos  


Apr.  18    A.  L.  M.  Uottschalk,  consul  general, 
Kio  lie  * — ' — 

Wolframite  in  Hrazil  :  Apr.  19  Do. 


1917. 
Apr.  14 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  ao 

Apr.  24 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  S 

.do.  ..  . 

Apr.  29 
May  2 
..do.... 
May  3 
. .  .do. . . . 
May  4 
Apr.  7 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  14 
. .  .do. . . ■ 


W.  Henry  Robwtaao,  eonanl  ganeral, 
fiuenoa  Alraa. 

Do. 

Do. 

s.  Reed  Tbompaco,  tIot  oomiil,  Bon* 

rio.^   

W.  Hanry  Robartaon,  consol  fanatil. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

wmiam  Dawson,  Jr.,  ooosol,  Ranrfob 


W.  Henry  RobertaoB, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Da 
Da 


„  ■  Industry  In  Sao  Paulo. 
Production  of  Indian  com  In  Sao  Paulo. 
Cacao  indoatiy  


Telephone  directory  

Copy  of  "Estatística  da  Instruoeao,"  Vet.  1. 


„  tInBraitt  

DallTOcy  «f  print  papir  to  iMmiMpors  la  Bnill . 


PopnlaSiaa  of  Chllo  «d  at  tba  piindpil  dtlaa. 


Cacao  in  Costa  Rloa 


Guayaquil  mailnt  report  fDT  April. 


lav. 


Blgld  Iron  conduits  for  electriral  installations, 
flood  products  from  Puerto  Cortes  district  


Apr.  20   Chas.  L.  H00T8r,4 
Apr.  37  Do. 

RIodoABolral 
Samud  T.  1m,  «tornâ.  Bio  Ofuda  do 

Sul. 
A.  h.  M. 
uio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

J.  n.  Stewart,  vice 

buca 


Apr.  » 
May  3 

May  10 
May  12 

lur  25 


Apr.  20  T..  J.  Keona, 

raiso. 


May  18 


.  Valpa. 

Boi^Miln  F.  Cbaae,  ooosul,  San  Jose. 


May  as  clement  s.  Edwaida,  eonnl,  Sanio 

Domingo. 


Ifoy  9  Ffoderie  W.  Ooding, 

OnayoquiL 
May  10  Do. 
May  21  Da 


May  24   Walter  P.  Boyle,oonaol,  Puerto  Cortoi. 

June   8  l>o. 


(This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  olllcers  in  L<atin  America, 
Init  BMNly  tboee  ttaat  are  luppUed  to  the  Pan  Amertoan  Union  as  Ukaly  to  be  of  servioe  to  ibLt  ocganlsap 

tlOD. 
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Titl«. 


00  raport  lor  Fcbfuwy  aad 


»17  

tor  April,  1017. 


H»y  

PetiUoo  for  irrisation 


Oompitatkiaol 
trtet 

RaodpUef  VenCnu 


tor  MKT, 


II«Btatntlaoofliilli«fendtt  

-AlMtnMrt  of  mn  pMnd  by  iMt  N»- 

tlnOoloii.  

»  and  industry,  1916  and  IMS  

mv. 

Ftntvlan  eottoo  statlitla  fcr  yam 
"  AoMrioHi  SoetoCy  «(  Para"  oi«uiMd  at 


CoBitruction  work  

VRlOUAr. 

OovtmiiMDt  weks  to  increase  oat  produrtton. 

Ibriwt  for  moUoo-picture  fllnu  

TtM  on  silk  goods  Ui  Uruguay  


Dato. 


Anthor. 


I 


1917. 

Apr.  10  '  Claude  I   Damoo,  cooanl, 

'  Tampi(X). 

Mky  4  ,  William  w.  Cteada,  oonsol, 

»    Vera  Cru». 
May  11  OOk 

Ifay  IS  C  C.  Woodward,  consul. 


May  19 
Untetod. 

a 


11 

Müy  n 

Jone  1 
1 


Ifay  8 
Ifay  IS 


VeraOnu. 
William  P.  nodear,  eoual. 

Piedras  Nil 
William  W. 
VoraCrai. 


A.  G.  Snyder, 
Panama. 
Do. 

Julius  D. 

Colon. 
A,  Cr.  Snyder, 

I'anama. 
Da 


WtUiam  W.  Handloy,  oonwi 
genoral.  Uma. 
Do. 


June  SO   Flandi  M.  Sack,  xiva  consul, 
San  Salvador. 


Apr.  28 
Apr.  30 
May  S 

Hky  as 


VonrnMlan  nrodin  t  ¡>>n  of  foodstiifTs. 
CbaocealD  V  enetuelaii  port  ciuuxcs. 
MMkattoroMitioa-iiicturolilnu  


May  .TO 
Juiie  1 
Juno  12 


William  Dawson,  Jr.,  consul, 

Montevideo. 
John  C.  Terry,  vice  consul, 

Montevideo. 
William  Dawson,  Jr.,  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Homer  Hrett,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

r>o. 

Do. 

Frank  Andenon  Henry,  «on- 
sul,  Puerto  Cabelh». 
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Hie  engineering  secUoa  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
Argentine  Govenunent  estimates  the  production  of  PETROLEUM 
in  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  district  in  1917  at  200,000  metric  tons. 
Hie  oil  already  stored  at  the  port  in  the  zone  referred  to  is  45,000 
tons.  The  Argentine  Government  has  vessels  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  oil  from  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  which  have  a  capacity 

of  about  30«p00  metric  tons  of  petroleum  a  month.  ^According  to 

''La  Rason/'  a  daily  newspaper  of  Buenos  Aires,  an  American 
refrigerating  company  will  erect  a  large  PACKING  HOUvSE  and 
ciild-atorage  plant  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Jlosario,  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 
The  provincial  legislature  has  enacted  a  law  exempting  enterprises 
of  this  kind  tístablislied  in  that  ])rovince  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
The  cstahlLshnient  referred  to  will  employ  several  hundred  people 
at  the  beginning  of  its  operations.— — Analystes  by  the  department 
of  public  works  of  sampU-s  of  COAT,  from  the  recently  discovered 
Chnbut  mint^  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  A  lar<:^er  consign- 
mt'Mt  of  this  coal  ha*<  hee?i  made,  so  a<i  to  eonduct  an  actual  te«t  of 
its  practii-al  value  as  u  fuel.  The  Government  will  aLso  analyze 
coal  from  the  Mendoza  mines,  and  ha"  arranged  for  the  State  Rail- 
way at  Tucuman  to  lest  60  ton^  of  tliis  coal.  Statistics  compiled 

under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  commerce  and  industries 
of  Úic  Ar<^entine  Government  show  that  there  are  25  BREWERIES 
in  the  Republic,  with  an  estimaied  annual  output  of  770,859  hecto- 
litro» (hectoliter- 26.42  galloas).  The  ca})ital  invested  in  this 
industry  aggregates  64,248,465  pesos,  currency  (paper  p)«o=- $0.426). 
The  sale  of  brewery  products  in  1916  amounted  to  26,21f0,556  posos, 
currency,  and  the  number  of  people  employed  was  3,1  M,  and  the 

wages  paid  4,069,242  pesos.  ^It  is  estimated  that  theoe  are  now 

50,000,000  JUTE  SACKS  available  in  the  Argentine  Bdpublic  for 
handling  the  next  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  and  flaxseed.  These  sacks 
are  sufficient  to  contain  3,000,000  tons  of  grain.  As  the  total  crop 
of  these  cereals  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons,  it  will  1)e  necessary 
to  provide  00.000,000  more  sacks  or  substitutes  therefor  in  irder  to 

properly  handlf  tfie  output  of  the  cereals  referred  to,  The  bureau 

f»f  statistics  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  compiled  reports 
showing  that  during  the  months  of  January,  Febniary,  and  March 
of  the  present  year  the  exports  from  Argentina  amounted  to 
204,963,471  pesos  Argeiitiiie  ¡fohl  (gold  peso  -  !?0.<)648),  or  39,771,332 
gold  peso's  more  than  during  lhe  same  ])eri<)d  of  1!)16.  These  exports 
for  the  quarter  referred  to  rcpre>f  tited  in  gold  pesos  the  following 
products:    Stock  and  stock  products,  114,480,273;  agricultural 

lil 
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prorlTicL-i.   70.7ÕS.076:    fortí^tal   pn>í!iiri.-i,   ô.l.>6.S4«>:    and  other 

product.-.   14.Õ67.6S2.  The  land  dt^partment  of  the  A  rirent  ine 

Government  hft=:  r»»^*  ivt  d  an  ofTirial  r*^pArt  recommending  the  can- 
riJlation  DHFfXTIVP:  L-\XU  GKAXTS  œvering  1 />!  4.5fi3 
he<;titr.--  t ar*- =  2. 47 1  '  »4  n-.Tf"^  ■  of  public  lantls  in  the  TerriTury 
of  >iirit;i  (  njz  â'  'jiur«-(i  f"r  -jn '.■ilatire  piin»***^.  Should  t!it--«' 
LTaiii-  })»■  *  ;mf  <l'  «i.  ih'-  lari'i-  in  nut-^ii-ai  Will  \h:  liiTowu  *.>]^vu  to 
a<.iual  .-ïi  til*  r-.  who  will  he  giVfU  <h  îir  titles  to  them  upon  «  ttin- 

pliance   witii    the  Arir^ntine    land    lüws.  Tlie  ARGENTINE 

LEAGUE  AGAINST  TL  i^l.iiCTXOSLS  treated  4.:>i>}  c;k>f=^  m  1916 
and  conducted  an  active  propaganda  throughout  the  Republic 

looking  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  thhi  malady.  ^BANK 

BALANCES  in  the  Argentine  Republic  on  April  30,  1917,  showed 
atnotmts  on  faAnd  aggregating  63,006,197  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso** 
I0.964S)|  And  637,190,746  pesos,  currencr  (pap^  peso» 10.425). 

 ^The  31  SUGAR  CAXE  ingenios  (plantations)  of  the  Argentine 

RepnbHc  ground  in  1916  cane  estimated  at  2.000,000  tons,  as  corn- 
paved  with  an  estimated  quantity  of  2,500,000  tons  in  1917.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  this  amount  represents  hagaase,  which  recent  investi- 
gations show  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  should 

that  industry  be  established  in  the  Republic.  During  tlic  latter 

part  of  May  of  the  present  year  a  œXGRESS  OF  OBSTETRICS 
and  g3meeo]ogy  was  held  in  Buenos  Ain^,  delegates  from  the  neigh- 
boring countiieB  participating.  On  May  2î  last  the  HOSPITAL 

of  San  Roque  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Dolores.  The  building, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  hospital  purposes  in  tlv»  country 
out^^idc  of  the  MrtîionaJ  capita!,  was  donated  by  Mrs.  \  aleria  V. 
i]>-  ("mito. — - — burui}^'  the  first  part  of  .Ttmp  h\<i  the  C(»!nm!->-iion  of 
the  Ar<j:ciitin('  (iovcriunciit  in  charge  of  the  Pl'KCIiASH  AXD 
DISTIUBCTIOX  OF  SKKDS  to  agriculturi-^ts  hî^d  reccivrd  0.300 
re(iU<.r::-ts  for  setMÍ>  rrprt-nif intj:  .'16,500  tons  of  wheat  and  ;i..")ti(»  tous 
of  flaxseed.  It  i->  c-timattMl  tliat  the  area  sown  to  these  cereals  in 
the  Arffentiiie  K('j)uhiic  during  the  prex'ni  year  will  not  ho  less 
than  7.000.0(10  licctarcs,  and  that  the  production  of  wheat  al<»no 

wUi  aggregate  5,000,000  tons.  On  Julv  S.   lî>17,  the  FlK.sT 

CONGRESS  OF  NOTARIES  met  iu  Buenos  .Vires.  Tlie  area 

under  CWfON  CULTIVATION  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in 

1916  was  3,390  hectares,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  area  in 

1917  of  4,000  hectares.  The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  depart* 

ment  of  agriculture  has  published  figures  showing  that  the  SALES 
AND  MORTGAGES  OF  RURAL  PROPERTY  io  Argentina  in 
1916  amounted,  respectiyelj,  to  305,877,186  and  170,432,317  pesos, 

currency  (paper  peso  ^$0.425).  A  Scandinavian  syndicate  is 

negotiating  with  the  Argentine  Goremment  concerning  the  exploit 
Ution  of  flBROUS  PLANTS  and  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
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for  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  sacks.  The  company  referred 
to  is  now  operating  a  textile  factory  in  Paraguay,  the  raw  materials 
for  the  use  of  which  come  from  the  fibrous  plants  of  that  country. 


Hundreds  of  barrels  of  CEMENT  AND  MORE  THAN  500 
BOXES  (bultos)  of  freight  have  homi  ordered  passed  free  of  duty 
at  the  eustxunhouse  at  U^^ni;  all  of  these  materials  are  destined  for 
the  new  railroad  between  Potosí  and  Sucre,  which  is  now  under 

construc  tion.  A  COMMERCIAL  Gl'IDE  OF  LA  PAZ  is  the 

liflc  of  a  new  I)  i^k  which  is  bein^  conipih'd  and  edited  by  Luis 
Dick  A.  Recent  business  activities  in  La  Paz  and  tliitrnghout  the 
nuning  rejrion  of  Bolivia  have  added  nianv  new  names  to  the  busi- 
ness World  us  Well  us  other  data  whii-h  \s  ill  included  in  the  forth- 
coming guide.  Sr.  Don  Adolfo  Diaz  Romero,  well  known  in 

diplomatic  circles  in  Washington,  London,  and  other  capitals,  has 
been  named  CONSUL  GENERAL  AT  PARA,  Brazil.  Sr.  Romero 
formeriy  held  this  important  post  hut  was  recalled  to  La  Paz  at  the^ 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  made  assistant  minister  of  foreign 
relations.  More  recently  he  has  held  the  post  of  professor  of  law 
in  the  UniTorsity  of  La  Paz.  He  has  already  reached  Para  and  en- 

tered  upon  his  duties.  An  AUTOMOBILE  has  been  run  from 

Oruro  to  La  Paz,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  in  six  hours.  This 
is  considered  unusually  quick  time  owing  to  the  poor  roads  existing 
for  a  ]>ortion  of  the  distance.   On  certain  parts  of  the  highway 

a  speed  of  50  miles  p  r  I  nur  was  attMned.  ^The  president  of  the 

Geographic  Society  of  La  Paz,  Dr.  >fiiiniel  V.  Ballivian,  lias  directed 
an  official  communication  to  the  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  ministerio 
de  gobierno  y  fomento  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  monolith  recently  miearthed  at  Tiahuanacu. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  parts  of  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  by  curio  hunters  and  oLhei"s  and  to  the  fnct 
thflt  the  va*it  area  (»vi»r  which  they  are  scattered  belonp^  to  the  State 
and  therefore  sliouid  be  pn*served  for  future  ti^cncrations,- — -Among 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  museum  of  the  convídate  general 
of  Bidivia  in  New  York  are  the  VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  SILK 
from  the  region  of  Cochabuiûba,  Bolivia.  This  product  is  of 
excellent  quahty,  and  the  industry  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  additional  capital  and  modern  appliances  for  handling 

the  raw  materials.  ^A  company  of  CAMP  FIRE  QIRLS  (Ninas 

de  los  campos  de  fuego)  was  recently  organized  at  the  American 
Institute  in  La  Paz,  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  such  exercises. 
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s])<)rts,  and  study  as  do  otlu  r  branches  of  this  woll-knowii  organiza- 
tion in  Eurojx'  mid  tlio  Uiiiu  d  Stnfos.  Mrs.  Virj;iiiia  B.  \Miitchead 
is  the  (n^^anizer  and  Señorita  Marin  Cusieanqui  i^  assistnnt.  TV'enty 

studenlij  compose  the        ( onipany.  El  Diario  uf  La  Paz  recently 

contained  a  summary  of  the  nation's  RAILWAY  PROGRESS  under 
the  administration  of  President  Montes,  wliose  term  of  office  expires 
on  August  6  next.  Between  the  years  1906  and  1917  eleven  different 
lines  of  railway  were  constructed,  totaling  more  than  660  miles; 
while  the  lines  still  in  process  of  construction  measure  more  than  350 
miles.  Thus  in  a  comparatívelj  short  time  the  country  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  means  of  getting  its  raw  products  toward  world  markets, 
one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  all  new  countries.  Bolivia  to-day 
has  appn>xiiiia(<  ly  840  miles  of  railways,  including  the  completed 
lino  to  Cochahaniba,  which  w»us  oflicially  inaugurated  on  July  4  last 
by  President  Montes  and  other  oilicials  who  journeyed  from  La  Pax 

to  the  iidttiid  city  for  that  purpose.  The  annual  report  of  the 

Anglo- Boh vian  RUBBER  COMPANY,  whirh  operates  rubber  estates 
in  the  rc^Moii  of  Concepción,  125  miles  norllu-ast  of  Santa  Cniz.  shows 
a  dividend  of  U)  per  cent.  This  company  has  1,250,000  shares,  each 
share  iiuving  an  approximate  vahie  of  Já  cents.  The  new  numager 
of  the  estates  is  Mr.  W.  I).  McDougall,  who,  with  two  assistants, 
recently  arrived  in  Bolivia  from  England. 


BRAZTl 


Some  years  agoXconsiderable  quantities  of  Indian  corn  were 
imported  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  supply  the  demands  of 

the  southernmost  States  of  Brazil.  About  the  year  1900,  however, 
the  price  of  coffee  fell  so  low  in  the  Stii((>  of  S&o  Paulo  that  planters 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  corn  on  coffee  plantations  between  the 
rows  of  coffee  trees.  Since  the  year  referred  to  the  growing  of  maize 
has  constantly  increased  tliroughout  southern  Brazil,  and  of  late 
years  Ims  proved  to  he  n  most  profitable  crop.  The  packing  Jions(»s 
of  the  State  of  São  i^iulo  iiave  al>o  encoura^eti  tlic  raising  of  Indian 
corn  for  use  m  fatteniriL'  stock,  especially  hoirs,  cattle,  and  she»'p. 
In  the  States  of  Sào  Patjio,  Parana,  and  Minas  (Jeraos  hundreds  of 
corn  clubs  have  been  or^^anized,  atnl  these  have  <ri('<'itly  stimulated 
the  cultivation  of  ihis  cereal.  At  Curityba,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Parana,  the  THIRD  NATIONAL  œRN  EXPOSITION  is  to  be 
held  from  August  12  to  14  of  the  present  year.  The  principal 
varieties  of  maize  grown  in  southern  Brassil  are  the  white,  yellow, 

and  mixed.  A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  construction 

of  a  RAILWAY  from  Tubarão  to  Ârarangua.   When  this  road  is 
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completed  it  will  furnish  transportation  facilities  to  the  ^eat  coal- 
mining region  of  Santa  Cathaniia  aatl  will  enable  coul  to  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  transported,  via  Porto  ^Ucgre,  to  Hio  de  Janeiro,  and 
other  induBtirial  eenters  of  (he  Republic.   The  length  of  the  road 

planned  is  about  80  kilometers.  The  fortnightly  review  entitledi 

"Brasil  Ferro-Carril/'  published  in  the  National  Capital,  says  that 
the  principal  WOLFRAMITE  deposits  ci  the  Republic  are  in  the 
States  of  Minas  Geraes»  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Geara,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  and  Parahyba.  A  sample  of  wolframite  ore  from  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  recently  assayed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proved  to  be  of  a  better 
grade  than  that  of  the  ores  taken  from  the  wolframite  mines  of 

Portugal.  ^The  FIRST  ROAD  CX)NGRESS  of  the  State  of 

Sao  Paulo  opened  its  sessions  on  May  1  last  in  the  city  of  Sào  Paulo 
with  360  delegates  in  ñttendanro,  140  of  whom  representod  munici- 
palities.—The  Continental  Packing  Co.  at  (.^asco,  State  of  São 
Paulo,  recently  slaughtered  105  head  of  ZEBU  BEEVES,  which 
produced  an  average  quantity  of  chilled  nu  ats  of  25  arrobas  (arroba  = 

25  pounds)  eneh.-  ^Prominent  Brazilian  physicians  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro  liave  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  organizing  of  a 
company  looking  to  the  establishment  in  various  parts  of  the  RepubUc 
of  modemly  equipped  SANITARIUMS,  the  first  of  ^piiich  .will  be 
located,  according  to  present  plans,  on  the  side  of  the  Itatiaya 

Mountain  near  the  National  Capital.  ^Dr.  David  Speroni  of 

Buenos  Aires  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  GYNECOLOGY  in  the 
National  Capital  and  in  Sào  Paulo  in  June  and  July  of  the  present 
year, — — ^The  Brazilian  Carbide  of  Calcium  Co.,  of  Palmyra,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  produced  61,016  drums  of  CiVLCIUM  CARBIDE  in 
1916,  as  compared  with  50,146  drums  during  the  previous  year,  some 

of  which  was  exported  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  State  of 

Parana  Hms  been  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Repul)Iie  of 
Bra/.il  \r.  improve  the  PORT  OF  PARANAGUÁ  and  to  control  and 
use  tiic  same  for  a  period  of  ()()  years.  Th(^  improvements  are  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  plans  and  estimates  sanctioned  by  the 
(fcneral  Government.— — ^The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazal,  acting  under  authority  vested  in  liim  by  an 
executive  decree  of  May  9  last,  will  issue  20,000,000  milreis  ($4,800,- 
000)  in  TREASURY  NOTES.  This  will  make  the  amount  of  paper 
money  ia  circulation  in  the  Republic  1,157,527,725  milreis,  Talued, 
approximately,  at  $278,000,000  American  gold.  ^The  PETRO- 
LEUM zones  of  Brazil,  as  at  present  known,  are  situated  in  the  States 
of  Sfio  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Sergipe,  Parahyba, 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Maranhão,  Para,  and  Amazonas.  TOBACCO 

is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Brazil  as  early  as  1570,  the  State  of 
Babia  being  then,  sa  it  is  now,  the  principal  tobacco-producing 
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le^^ioii  of  the  country.  The  other  tobacco-growinjj;  districts  are 
Minas  Geraes,  São  Paulo,  Santa  Catiiarma,  Goyaz,  Sergipe,  Alagoas, 
Peroambuoo,  Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  Ceara,  Piahuy,  Para, 

and  Maranh&o.  ^The  STOCK  FAIR,  which  was  opened  at  the  old 

agricultural  school  grounds  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  13  last,  closed 

its  exhibits  on  June  6  of  the  present  year.  ^Reports  from  Rio 

Grande  do  Sul  are  to  the  effect  that  a  short  distance  from  the  coal 
mines  of  that  State  large  deposits  of  IRON  ORE,  manganese, 

wolfram,  and  lime  have  been  found.  The  São  Paulo-Rio  Grande 

Railway  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  build  and  opornto  a  road  from  a 
point  Olí  its  Pnranapanema  branch  lines  to  the  CXJAL  MINES  in  the 
Pcixc  River  Valley.  State  of  Parana.  With  iho  objoct  of  stimu- 
lating trade,  nteps  have  been  takoii  by  the  Argentine  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  the  export  interests  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  open 
permanent  EXHIBITS  OF  ARGENTINE  PHUDUCTS  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  São  Paulo. 


On  September  1,  1917,  the  Mauco  IRRIGATION  CANAL,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  1,591,332  pesos,  currency  (peso  cur- 
rency = $0.22),  is  to  be  opened  to  public  service.  The  National 

Government  has  been  authorized  to  issue  14,000,000  pesos,  in  BANK 
NOTES  of  2,  5,  10,  100,  and  500  peso  denominations,  respec- 
tively.— On  August  I  next  the  land  department  of  tbo  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  will  soU  at  auction  leases  on  GRAZING  LANDS  in  the 

Territory  of  Magallanes,  good  until  Üccembor  31,  1933.  According 

to  <lata  rompi lod  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, tlic  POPUIÀTION  of  the  HepubHc  of  Cliile  on  Decombcr  31, 
1916,  was  3,870,022.  or  an  itim-ase  in  10  vrnTs  of  G20J13.  The 
population  of  Santiajio.  the  nalioiud  capital,  is  given  as  4()r>  495,  and 
lliat  of  Valparaiso,  the  principal  ]>ort  of  the  countrv.  as  207, UU8.— — In 
September,  1917,  a  CHARITY  (BENEFICENCIA  )  COXílIíESS  will 
meet  in  Santiago.    This  is  the  lirst  congress  of  this  kind  to  be  held  in 

the  Republic.  ^The  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress 

recommendmg  the  limitation  of  EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  FOOD 

PRODUCTS,  among  which  are  wheat,  flour,  and  beans.  ^A  bUl 

has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  bounties  for  the  con- 
struction of  MERCHANT  MARINE  vessels,  and  offering  measures 

for  the  protection  and  upbuilding  of  a  national  merchant  marine.  

The  Qovernnient  of  Cliile  has  pubhshed  statistics  showing  that  the 
output  of  the  COPPER  mmes  of  that  comitry  in  1916  amounted  to 
71,430  tons,  as  compared  with  52,081  tons  in  1915.  ^The  Chilean 
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GoTcmment  has  authorizetl  Libório  Guerrero  and  Cristino  Haase  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  regular  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  on  Lake 
Llanquiliuc  for  a  period  of  six  yeiiiN.  —Steps  have  been  taken  looking 
to  the  organiziition  of  a  Commercial  and  Industrial  BANK  with 
headquarters  at  Santiago  and  with  branches  at  Valparaiso,  Talca, 
Chilian,  Concepción,  Temuco.  \'aldivia,  and  other  industrial  cities. 

The  initial  cu])ital  of  the  l)iink  is  to  be  2,000,000  pesos,  ourrency.  

According  to  the  mtóisage  of  the  President  of  the  Kcpubhc  delivered 
to  the  National  Congress  on  June  2  last,  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
of  Chile  in  1916  amounted  to  736,105,572  Chilean  gold  pesos  (gold 
pe8O-"$0.365)y  of  which  222,520,828  represent  imports  and  513,- 
584,744  exports,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  291,063,916 

pesos.  The  Chilean  press  announces  that  a  company  has  been 

organized  in  Santiago  to  work  the  Fidej  COAL  MINES,  situated  on 
the  ranch  of  the  same  name  a  kilometer  distant  from  Marfil  station. 
The  engineers  who  were  conimissione<l  to  report  upon  the  mines 
encountered  the  first  coal  vein  at  a  depth  of  50  meters.  The  analysis 
of  this  coal  is  reporte<l  to  have  shown  that  it  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity.- Tlio  President  has  requested  Congress  to  authorize  the  estah- 
lisbmfrU   of   LEGATIONS  in   Uruguay,   ('o!f>înbia,   Mexico  and 

Venezuela.         i)sf:\r  Bravo  Px'luirt,  a  Cliilc.iii  aLiricult ural  engiiicí^-. 

has  been  coiiunissiuned  bv  the  (iovcniment  to  study  in  tlie  United 
Sutes  the  CKLLl'LOSK   INDlîSTRV   for  the   manufacture  of 

paper.  Ahout  the  middle  of  May  last  the  foundry  operated  in 

connection  with  the  railway  shops  at  Santiago  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  IKON  BARS  to  be  used  as  construction  material  for  the 
new  shops  at  San  Bernardo. 


According  to  data  published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
department  of  Huila,  there  were  made  in  that  department  last  year 
207,913  STRAW  HATS,  valued  at  $399,324,  gold.  ^The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to 
establish  a  LABORATORY  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  to  be 
used  by  stockmen  in  the  prevention  of  murrain  and  similar  diseases 

of  cattle.  On  May  21  last  the  Congress  of  Yenesuela  ratified  the 

COLOMBIANA^NEZUELAN  CON\T5NTION  made  in  Bogota  on 
November  3,  1916.  Authorit}-  lias  been  given  the  Colombian  min- 
ister in  Caracas  to  conclude  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at  the 

earUest  dato  possible.  THK  AMERICAN  SPOUT  CLUB  has  been 

organized  in  Bogota  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  football,  baseball, 
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tennis,  and  otlicr  nthlctic  outdoor  games.  Frcncli  niorchnnts  and 
represcntutivt'.s  of  French  firms  in  the  ntiliomil  cajjitid  liavc  foundcil  a 
FRENCH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  in  Bogota,  one  of  the  eliief  objects 
of  which  is  to  make  known  tho  exceptional  advantages  which  the 
Republic  of  (\)l<)nd)ia  oiréis  tu  tlie  farmer,  (he  merchant,  and  the 
financier,  and  the  desire  of  the  Colombian  Government  to  foster  the 
development  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in  the  Repub- 
lic. ooloaj  of  200  fftmiUes  of  AGRICULTURISTS  has  just 

been  founded  in  Caciueta  at  a  place  having  a  good  dimate,  a  fertile 
eoûf  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the  needs  of  the 
colonists.  The  department  of  public  works  baa  formally  deliv- 
ered to  the  English  railway  company  at  Girardot  the  RAILWAY 
HOTEL  building  at  a  place  known  as  "Juntas  de  Apulo,"  together 
with  its  eijuipinent  and  annexes,  and  the  company  will  soon  open 
same  to  the  public  and  maintain  it  in  operation  during  the  hot 
season  of  the  year  as  a  summer  resort.  Under  the  title  of  Admin- 
istrative Reform  in  Colombia  (lîoforni-Administrat  ali  va  en  Colombia), 
the  distinguished  Colombian  writer,  Dr.  Antonio  José  Uribe,  has 
published  a  work  treat iiit;  of  matters  relatin":  to  education,  finance, 
industries,  transportation,  etc.  Press  reports  state  (hat  a  CHI- 
LEAN COMMISSION  OF  AGRICl'LTCRAL  EXPERTS  will  soon 
arrive  in  the  U('pul)lic.  This  eonniussion  proposes  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  Colombian  products  wliich  can  be  com- 
mercially exchanged  for  Chilean  commodities,  thereby  encouraging 

the  deváopment  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  ^Accwd- 

mg  to  El  ComerciOf  of  Barranquilla,  a  Colombian  agronomist  of 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  has  been  officially  commissioned  by 
the  English  Government  to  collect  data  showing  the  area  of  private 
GRAZING  LANDS,  botli  wild  and  cultivated,  available  in  the  Sinu 
and  San  Jorge  River  basins  as  wdU  lus  the  extent  of  Government 
grazing  lands  in  the  regions  rcforred  to. — —On  June  9  last  the 
National  Government  celebrated  the  Hl'NDREDTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY of  Croncral  einlin  Arboleda,  a  noted  Colombian  statesman, 
warrior,  and  writer,  hy  yil.ir  iiig  a  bust  of  said  iirneral,  presented  to 
the  Nation  by  the  nninicipulily  of  Popayan,  m  Independence  Square 
in  the  city  of  Bogota.  The  cahinc't  lias  apy>roved  a  contract 
made  by  the  consul  of  Colombia  in  New  York  witli  Peer  Mjutin 
Luntl,  under  the  ternib  of  which  the  latter  agrees  to  go  to  Bogota 
to  teach  RADIOGRAPHY  for  two  years  in  the  medicid  school.  A 
hall  has  been  especially  equipped  for  this  purpose  in  the  San  Juan 

de  Dios  Hospital  of  the  national  capital.  ^A  recent  executive 

decree  i  hœs  the  NATIONAL  MSTË0R0LCX3ICAL  SERVICE 
under  the  department  of  public  instruction.  The  service  referred  to 
was  established  under  a  law  enacted  in  1917. 
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The  exports  of  "panda"  or  RAW  SUGAR  ÍTom  CosU  Rica  in  1916 
consisted  of  1,759.5  metric  tons,  a  large  part  of  which  was  consigned 
to  commission  housi^s  in  New  York  City,  one  firm  having  received 
302  metric  tons.  Sugar  cane  grows  hixuriantly  in  almost  ovcry  part 
of  the  Republic,  ant!  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  region.  Much  of  the  raw  sugar  of  Costa  Kica  is  refined  m  the 
country,  but  the  surplus  is  shipped  to  the  rofiíicrios  of  foreign  coim- 
tries.  SuL'ar-cune  growing  and  iho  rt'fiiiin«j:  of  suiiar  has  been,  during 
the  last  few  years,  one  of  the  most  })romÍ8Íng  and  prosperous  industries 
of  the  Kepubhc.  The  high  prices  of  sugar.  l)otli  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  encouraging  sugar-cano  irrowci-s  to  ])laiit  more  cane,  and  should  the 
conditions  of  the  market  reuium  as  they  now  uie,  il  is  predicted  that 
Costa  Rica  will  greatly  mercase  the  production  and  export  of  this  prod- 
uct witlnn  tlie  next  few  years.  ^E*leliminary  steps  have  been  taken 

looking  to  the  estoblishment  of  an  INTERNATIONAL  INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU  in  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  closer  commercial  and  literary  relations 
between  the  countries  of  Central  America,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  Other  Latin  American  countries,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Aigentina,  Uruguay,  Cliilc, 
Cuba,  and  some  others,  have  in  operation  public  or  private  offices  of 
this  kind.  The  Costa  Rican  Bureau  is  to  bo  foundcfl  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  the  countries  mentioned,  nnd  will  include  among  its 
a<'tivities  matters  relating  to  statistics,  geography,  commerce,  iiuhis- 

try,  agriculture,  letters,  teaching,  newspaper  work,  art,  etc.  The 

NEW  CONSTITUTION  of  the  RepubUc  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  for- 
mulated and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress. 
A  six-year  term  is  provided  for  President  and  Vice  President,  these 
üíñcers  to  be  chosen  by  a  college  of  electors.  The  clause  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  was  rejected  after  a  spirited  debate.  The 
constitution  prescribes  that  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be 
appointed  for  life,  prohibits  capital  punishment,  and  establishes  a 

department  of  public  health.  Estimates  recently  made  by  the 

director  of  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica  give  1,093  hectares  (2,700  acres) 
as  the  approximate  area  planted  to  TOBACCO  in  the  Republic,  with 
a  yield  in  1016  of  about  900,000  pounds.  The  planting  season  is 
from  August  to  September,  while  the  stripping  season  begins  in 

January.  ^The  American  consul  at  San  Jose  has  collected  detailed 

information  from  the  manager  of  the  farms  of  the  United  Fruit  Co, 
in  Costa  Rica  concemmg  (WCAO  (U'LTIVATION  in  that  eoTmt^>^ 
Paring  the  last  few  years  the  custom  of  planting  abandoned  banana 
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plantations  to  cacao  has  become  quito  general  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic. In  such  caaos  no  clearing  has  to  be  made,  but  sliade  has  to  be 
pnnidecl  for  tho  rncao  plnnts.  Most  of  the  soil  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
region  of  Costa  Rica  is  suitable  to  (  acao  cultivation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  licavv  clays,  saiuly  nii<l  <»n\V('lly  (h'posits,  and  s\vaiii])s.  ideal 
soils  for  cncao  culture  arc  ricli  alluvial  laiuls,  and  especially  those 
containing  u  suliicieiit  quantity  of  clay  to  «rive  the  soil  a  heavier  body 
than  is  found  in  the  nvcra<;e  loams,  (ùîiicrally  speaking,  wliere 
bananas  have  grown  well  for  four  (jr  live  years  the  land  is  adapted 
to  cacao  cultivation.  In  all  cases,  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained* 
proper  drainage,  eitber  natural  or  artificial  must  bo  provided.  The 
variety  of  cacao  known  locally  as  "sangre  de  toro"  (oxblood),  and 
which  originally  came  from  Venezuela,  gives  the  best  results,  although 
a  number  of  other  varieties  are  successfully  grown  throughout  the 
Republic. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congre>^s  of  Cuba  providing 
for  the  holding  of  a  srAXISII  ART  KXPOSi  Í  iOX  in  November, 
1919.— The  Cuban  ])re<s  i.>  advocating  the  cultivation  of 
IlEXEQUKX  on  a  large  scale  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island. 
It  is  contended  that  climatic  aiul  soil  conditions  there  are  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  grow^th  of  the  henequén  fiber  producing  plant,  and 
experienced  persons  who  have  investigated  the  matter  believe  that 
as  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  Cuba  as  are  now  obtainable  in 
Yucatan.  Recently  Mexicans  from  the  henequen-producing  dis- 
tricts of  Yucatan  have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  Cuba  and 
propose  to  engage  in  thb  industry  on  a  large  scale.  The  life  of  the 
henequén  plant  is  from  15  to  20  years  and  the  average  yield  in  Cuba 
is  about  70  pounds  of  liber  to  every  1,000  leaves,  as  compared  with 
50  pounds  per  thousand  in  Yucatan.  At  the  Buffalo  International 
Exposition  sisal  made  from  henequén  giown  in  Cuba  won  the  gold 

medal  in  competition  with  Yucatan  and  other  countries.  The 

Cuban  r\>n<]^ress  has  been  asked  to  aj>propriate  S400,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  SEWERS  in  Marianao.  a  suburb  of  Habana.  -Steps 
hove  been  taken  looking  to  tiie  publication  of  a  TllSTOKlCAL 
GEOGRAPHY  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  for  use  in  scliools  and  for  other 

educational  purposes.  The  President  of  Cuba  bus  recommended 

thai  Congress  enact  a  law  withdrriwing  the  restrictions  un  immi- 
gration, except  those  in  force  by  the  department  of  sanitation  and 
the  one  prohibiting  minors  under  14  years  of  age  from  entering  the 
country  unaccompanied  by  parents  or  other  responsible  persons. 
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The  object  of  the  proposed  law  is  to  allow  the  entry  of  laborers 
noedod  for  aji^ricnltural  and  industrial  purposes.  — A  has  been 
introduced  into  Congress  nufhorizing  iiw  Presidunt  of  the  Republic 
to  expend  $2,0.50,000  in  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  and  water 

works  for  the  city  of  Gamaguey.  During  th(^  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1917,  SHIPS  to  the  number  of  2,374  entered  the  port  of 

Habana.    This  was  '200  more  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  

The  COAL  dealers  of  the  Republic  have  cliarlered  sailing  vessels  to 
bring  fuel  from  the  United  States  and  thereby  prevent  a  shortage 

of  this  commodity.  The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  declared  a 

semiannual  DIVIDEND  of  5  per  cent.  The  same  institution  has 
placed  $10,000  to  the  credit  of  the  pension  fund  set  aside  for  its 
employees.  À  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  con- 
struct a  public  HIGHWAY  from  Manzanvillo  to  Real  de  Vicana,  yia 

Jibacoa,  has  been  introduced  in  Congre».  The  President  has 

appointed  Dr.  Jose  Antohn  del  Cueto  y  Pazos  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of 

the  Cuban  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Dr.  Pichardo,  retired.  The 

municipal  authorities  have  ordered  STREET  SIGNS  placed  on  the 
corners  of  streets  in  the  city  of  Habana  and  corrections  mad<'  where 

houses  are  wrongly  numbered.  A  concession  has  been  gran  led 

the  Sagua  Railroad  Dock  Co.  to  construct  three  W ARKllOUSEb  m 
accordance  with  plans  submitted  to  the  Govenunent  on  September 

15,  1915.  A  scientific  comniission  of  six  Cuban  physicians  has 

been  appointed  to  investigate  the  Anp^el  Garcia  LEPROSY 
CURE.— — ^Press  reports  state  that  one  of  the  petroleum  wells  near 

Habana  has  a  steady  flow  of  OIL  in  excess  of  200  barrels  a  day.  

."La  Discusión,"  a  daily  newspaper  of  Habana,  has  arranged  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  United  States  for  an  afternoon  LEASED 

WIRE  SERVICE.  ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $325,000  to  purchase  SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS  and  to  make  repairs  on  the  hospitals  of  Santiago, 
Camaguey,  Santa  Clara,  Cardenas,  and  Guantanamo.  The  BUDG- 
ET of  the  Cuban  Govaimient  for  191 7-1 S  estimates  the  receipts 
at  $46,679,942,  and  the  expenditures  at  $36,337,686. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 


According  to  an  article  published  in  the  "List m  Diario,"  a  <laiiy 
newspaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
WHEAT  could  be  grown  in  the  Republic  to  abundantly  supply  the 
700,000  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  wheat  flour,  since  the  moun- 
tain lands  of  the  country,  having  an  elevation  of  more  than  800  meters 
(2,625  feet),  are  ideally  adapted  to  the  growhig  of  this  and  other 
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rí»rf»als.  The  Df»mirji<^an  Republic  Lü-  land,  climate,  and  rà.:.:'a.ll 
mí>rtt  suitable  to  wheat  cultivation  on  a  Urge  >c-^e,  and  the  only 
thing  «hich  seems  to  be  wantiiig  w  transportation  facilities.  The 
higbwajB  and  tnOs  leading  ioto  the  moimUinaiis  re^ons  of  the 
-  Repoblie  are  not  good  and  wotild  have  to  be  tnmaaed  in  number, 
improved,  and  extended  m  order  to  open  np  the  wheat  belt  of  the 
oomitiy.  At  present  the  Dominican  RepuUic  imports  about 
11,000,000  irorth  of  whent  floor  and  other  bretdstoffs,  which,  it  is 
contended,  could  ail  be  eliminated  by  die  proper  cultiTatáon  of  the 
mil  of  the  tablelands  and  the  encouragement  úÍ  the  milling  industry 

in  the  Republic.  -Within  a  short  Ume,  acconling  to  press  reports, 

an  automobile  ROAD  from  Villa  Duarte  to  Caleta  wiü  be  com- 
pleted* The  department  of  piîblir  works  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  said  to  be  considering  the  advisability  of  call- 
ing for  new  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  San  Isidro,  and  possibly  from  the  latter  place  to  San  Ptnlro 
de  Macoris.  A  macadam  road  is  now  being  built  from  San  Pedro  de 
Macorls  to  TTato  Mayor,  a  distance  of  1*2  kilomete  rs,  and  another 
highway  of  hIh.ih  the  same  length  is  under  eon<truciion  Ix  tweeii  San- 
tiago and  S  .fi  .^t-e  de  las  Minas.  Plans  have  al->o  been  made  to  buil<l 
a  10  kiiiirneîer  mad  from  Azua  lo  San  Juan. —  At  the  ]>r4'sent  time 
there  are  nine  DOMINICAN  STIDENTS  holding  Coveniment 
scholui>-hij)>^  studying  in  Pari.>,  and  three  Dominicans  who  are  pur- 
suing <Mlu<  aiiunal  courses  there  on  their  own  account.  These  young 
men  urc  devoting  their  attention  to  medicine,  engineering,  music. 

and  other  arts  an<l  sciences.  ^The  city  council  of  San  Francisco 

de  Macoris  has  petitioned  the  military  govenunent  to  authorize  the 
negotiation  of  a  IX)AK  of  $250,000,  repayment  to  be  guaranteed  by 
a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  commodities  brought  into  ihe 
municipality  and  by  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  If  the  loan  is  made 
the  proceeds  of  same  are  to  be  expended  on  the  f<^wing  works: 
Aqueduct,  electric  light  and  power  plant,  seweis,  cemetery,  school 

buildings,  etc.  ^The  town  of  Bani  has  also  petitioned  the  military 

government  for  permission  to  borrow  $16,000  to  be  used  in  installing 
an  electric  light  and  power  plant,  the  construction  of  a  market,  the 
boring  of  an  artesian  well,  park  development,  and  church  repairs. — — 
The  recent  POST^VL  CONVENTION,  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  effective  since  June  15  last, 
makes  the  interior  postal  rates  on  first-class  matter  in  forco  in  the 
two  countries  at  the  time  mentioned,  apphcable  to  the  foreign  cor- 

respimdenre  bi  iween  the  two  Republics.  ^According  to  statistics 

publislHxl  bv  the  Domitucan  press,  the  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  th*' 
Central  Uummican  Kmlway  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May  of 
the  present  year  amounted  to  11,969  metric  tons.  The  depart- 
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ment  of  aí^ricultiiro  of  the  Government  of  tho  DoTninicau  Republic 
1ms  ]Movi(ie<l  a  traveling  AGRICUI.TURAL  INSTllUCTOR  to  visit 
tho  fanning  communities  of  the  countn*  and  to  recuinmend  means 

and  measures  for  obtaining  more  abundant  yields  of  staple  crops.^  

A  company  rcpreseating  American  interests  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  SUGAR  in  the  Republic.  W.  li.  Bass,  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoria,  is  one  of  the  prifloe  mover?  in  the  undertaking. 


ECUADOR 


The  Ecuadiinau  members  of  the  AUXED  BOUNDARY  CO\BiIS- 
SION  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  III  of  the  delimitation  treaty  between  Ei  uador 
and  Còkmbia,  are  Dr.  N.  Clemente  Ponce,  Ignacio  Femandes,  and 
Gualberto  Perez.  This  commission  is  authorized  to  select  at  the 
proper  time  such  technical  and  clerical  employees  as  may  be  consid- 
ered necessary  in  establishing  and  fixing  the  boundary  line  between 

the  two  countries  in  cooperation  with  the  Colombian  commisaion.  

Romanet  &  Co.  of  Guayaquil  have  petitioned  the  department  of  the 
interior  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  permission  to  import  ma- 
chiner}^ for  the  installation  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 

AMMUNITION  for  sportsmen.  An  oil  shaft  drilled  at  Ancon, 

Ecuador,  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  encoun«ered  a  flow  of  PETROLEUM 
at  1,700  feet.  An  analysis  of  the  oil  showo<l  tliat  30  per  cent  was 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline.  This  shaft  was  later  flban- 
doiieci  because  of  financial  ditticuUies,  but  experts  believe  that  it 
could  be  easil\'  reopened  and  profitably  exploited.  The  Santa  Elene 
oil  zone  comprises^  approximately,  600  stpiare  miles,  extending  from 
Salinas,  the  most  western  part  of  the  Republic,  to  the  village  of  San 
Vicente.  Ballenita,  dO  miles  north  of  Guayaquil  and  740  miles  from 
Panama,  is  an  excellent  port  near  petroleum  wells  which  produce  from 
two  to  ten  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  practically  all  of  which  is  used  as 

fuel  by  local  enterprises.  ^By  a  recently  promulgated  decree  the 

EXPORTATION  OF  GOLD  from  the  country  has  been  prohibited, 
and  a  law  has  been  enacted  which  authorizes  banks  of  issue  to 
cease  redeeming  their  not(^  in  gold  coin.  The  exchange  value 
of  the  sucre  has  declined  somewhat  and  is  now  approximately 

$0.3846.  Advices  from  the  national  capital  are  to  the  effect  that 

arrangements  have  been  made  to  convene  a  CONGRESS  OF  WORK- 
MEN in  Quito  on  October  9,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  work- 
men's association.  In  June  last  worlv  was  commenced  on  the  new 

CIVILIAN  HOSriTAL  BUILDING  in  Quito,  and  wiU  be  pushed 
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fonrird  u»  wmpletícíi  a«  eaiSr  a«  pc>s?alde-  A  ment  ezecnthre 

à^-^  r^  huT'r -nx'^  iLe  rljairmaa  c»î  iLe  V'trd  oí  imj-rr-vements  and 
jjut'L'-  vork-  "f  -VzuhT      L^^s"  lîfaT-e  &  imh  tLe  bmik  of  that 

provui'^^  î'<r  «  -¿um  ^^-r'j  i'  r.t  v.'  ■      'he  I>í*>cíídso  V»ndge  of  the 

('uf^hcH  RailTrtiy.  hi  a'  r/.TfJ^-  •    irjii:  iiie  rwi  ininendat-it'n  «"  f  the 

di-phrtiLi<'T,t  «^'f  t'']'-2Tbi.L^  ''f  *4ijr-  ^jv'TerLiDWjt  ('f  E/uador,  th-  (m-r- 
♦^mm^ijt  iif  W-'Uczu'-lb  La*  l^^-^'ij  reqnf^ti-d  !■(>  c^"<j>f^r&Xe  {(.'T  oi  c  vear 
jij  a  VKEL  TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE  Wnr<^n  the  Reivublics  of 
Sitni'Ji  America  xi^f^-n  îhf  ^«a^e^  ad-'pt^-d  bv  the  Bi-livian  Conoj^^^  of 

Ciii.  a'i.  (hi  -juiif  4  la>T  lhe  remairj*  of  .ANTONIO  ,10:^í  DE 

SLTRE.  the  hf  H'  "f  Avaciirho.  veri'  rem<'V(-d  t^»  All  Soids  (  hapel 

of  the  Mi^tr<'p«  J]t4in  Cl.unh  m  Qiuio.  An  executive  decree  estab- 

lií^h**  a  NEW  RURAL  PARISH  ucder  il»e  ñamé  of  *  Luis  Cordero" 

at  Sao  Mmkqs  nnch  in  Únt  Canton  of  Ascignes.  The  Katmai 

GoT€niin«nt  has  added  to  the  mnimhun  oí  the  mflitarr  school  in 

Quito  a  special  CX>URSE  OF  TOPOGRAPHY.  ^The  Congn-ss  of 

Ecuador  has  ratified  a  TREATY  vith  the  United  Sutes  for  the 

exchange  of  postal  MONEY  ORDERS.  ^In  oonfoimitr  vith  a 

legislatire  decree  of  October  S,  1916.  ordering  the  eonstroctioD  of 
the  CHOKE  TO  QLTTO  RAILWAY.  Tia  Santo  Domingo  de  los 
Colorados,  the  President  has  designated  the  amount  araíláble  for 
the  cost  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the  preiiminaiy  survey. 


A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  publie  mstruction 
to  the  National  Congress  during  the  regular  sessions  of  that  body  in 
1917,  shows  that  m  1916  there  were  1,942  primary  SCHOOLS  in  tho 
Republic  uiúi  an  enrollment  of  67,152  pupils,  as  compared  with  1,S99 
schools  in  1915  having  63,904  matriculates.  During  Úie  past  year 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  Republic  the  following  primaiy  schools: 
Eighteen  Idndeigarten,  457  mixed,  522  boys,  550  gtiis,  6  practical 
for  girls,  20  practical  for  boys,  49  night  for  workmen,  3  arts  and 
crafts,  and  317  rural.  During  the  same  year  there  were  21  schools 
engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education.  President  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  15  last  stated  that  he 
hoped  U)  aid  most  efTccÛTely  in  promoting  education  in  the  RepubUc, 
and  that  he  would  allow  nothing  to  swerve  him  from  his  course.  He 
advocated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  education  of  women,  because, 
he  said,  **to  ediirate  and  instruct  the  mothers  of  the  hind  is  to  make 

good  and  Joynl  citizens."  Pn^ident  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has 

been  iJECtÍKAT£D  by  the  Italian  Govermncnt  with  the  Great 
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Cross  of  the  Cn)wn  of  Italy  as  a  mmiifc-tntion  by  the  Italian  Grovem- 
ment  of  its  appreciation  of  the  ^ooti  will  and  friendliness  of  the 
Guatf maUin  Presi(?ont  toward  the  people  and  Government  of  Italy 
shown  by  the  conclusion  recently  of  two  important  treaties  between 
the  two  Governments,  namely,  an  arbitration  treaty  and  a  treaty 

of  commerce.  In  1915  the  SALT  prodin  tiun  of  Guatemala 

amounted  to  8,740,000  kUos,  a  quantity  iiisuiliciont  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  during  that  year,  since  the  imports  of  liiis  commodity 
in  the  year  referred  to  aggregated  917,000  kilos.  Most  of  the  salt 
manuf  aetiued  in  Guatemalft  is  made  on  the  Paisifie  coast  at  the  porta 
of  Ghamperioo  and  San  José  by  eraporation  of  aea  water.  An 
American  company  has  a  laige  salt  plant  at  the  latter  place.  This 
company  makes  salt  by  eyaporating  salt  water  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  Instead  of  boiling  it  as  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the 
plants.  The  amroal  salt  consumption  of  Guatemala,  in  round  num- 
befs,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  American  consul  at  Guatemala 

Gty,  is  10,000,000  kilos  (kilo -2.3046  pounds).  Th»  Government 

of  Guatemala  is  encouraging  the  Agriculturists  of  the  country^  in  eveiy 
way  possible  to  increase  their  acreage  of  BEANS,  CORN,  rice,  and 
wheat.  Partial  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  Republic  show 
large  increases  in  the  plantings  of  these  staple  products,  especially 
com  and  beans,  which  are  the  most  important  food  articles  of  the 

country,  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  extensively  (jrown.  

Enrique  Weissenbei^  ha?5  petitioned  the  department  of  fomento  for 
a  10-year  concession  authorizing  the  enhinrcment  of  his  COTTON 
AN1>  WOOLEN  MILLS  in  Quez  alten  an  í^í,  tlie  use  of  water  for  the 
pnnluction  of  motive  powi  r,  and  the  exeiupiion  of  factory  buildings 

and  other  property  from  taxation  duiiug  lhe  period  referred  to.  

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  been  petitioned  to  sanction  a 
contract  between  the  City  of  Guulomalu  ami  the  Occidental  Bank, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  agrees  to  lend  to  the  former 
$1,200,000,  American  gold,  to  be  used  in  liquidaUng  the  municipal 
debt  and  in  the  conslniction  of  a  MUNICIPAL  BUHiDINQ. 


The  marine  section  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
Goremment  of  Haiti  advises,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  general, 
that  the  former  HAITIAN  CRUISER  JVord  AUxis,  recently  sold  by 
the  National  Government  to  private  parties,  is  to  be  opemtod  by  its 

new  owners  under  the  Danish  flag.  The  consul  of  Haiti  in  Havre 

has  just  reported  to  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
78i--8iin.i— 17 — 9 
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Haitian  Government  that  the  following  HAITIAN  PRODUCTS 
were  receÎTod  in  the  port  referred  to  during  1916:  12") J 24  sacks  of 
coffee;  21,309  pounds  of  hides,  dry;  308,192  poun<ls  of  honey;  104,582 
pounds  of  cotton;  832,604  pounds  of  cacao;  11.827,118  pounds  of 
Campeche  wood  (dyewood);  11,862  boxes  of  oranges;  3,953  pounds 
of  old  copp*'r:  483,958  pounds  of  cotton  seed;  2,823  pounds  of  wax; 
and  2,578  pounds  of  horns.  --In  May  last  the  EXPENSE  BUDGET 
of  the  National  Administruiion  amounted  to  390,114  gourdes,  and 

$107,114,  American  gold.  A  new  edition  of  the  CODE  OF  CIVIL 

PKOCEDUliE,  with  annotations  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Léger,  has  just  been 
published  in  Port  au  Prince.  The  new  edition,  which  contains  300 
pages,  haa  both  tlie  old  and  amended  lawa  and  is  a  work  of  merit  and 

importance.  A  new  daily  newspaper,  mider  the  neme  of  "La 

Liberté/'  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  Gayes  under  the  manager 

ment  of  J.  V.  Delerme.  Public  snbacriptions  are  being  taken  in 

Port  au  Prince  to  raise  fmids  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
in  the  most  modem  and  scientific  manner  of  an  OPERATING  HALL 
for  use  in  the  national  capital,  in  connection  with  the  Saint  Frands 

de  Sales  Hospital.  Press  reports  state  that  an  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  has  just  been  Ofganized  in  Port  au  Princ<  f  >r  the  purpose 
of  developing  agriculture  and  industrial  enterprises.  The  work  of  the 
oi^anization  is  divided  into  three  sections,  namely:  Instruction,  legis- 
lation, and  agricultural  credit;  cultivation  in  general;  and  agricultural 
industry  and  rural  development.    The  by-laws  of  the  society  admit 

natives   and    foreigners   to   momborship.  Albert   Blanchet,  a 

Haitian  lawyer,  has  beei»  appoint^ui  vSEGKETARY  OF  THE  LEGA- 
TION of  Haiti  in  the  Unite<i  States  to  take  the  place  of  M.  Maurice 

Menos,  resiiriieíJ.  I^e  Mntin,"  a  <\n\\y  newspaper  of  Port  au 

Prince,  m  its  edition  of  ómw  6,  1917,  publishes  the  proposeil  CON- 
STITUTION of  the  Haitian  Republic  drafted  by  Doyen  Nau.  

In  onler  to  render  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  stable  throughout  the 
RepubUc,  tlu'  general  customs  office  of  iho  Government  will  sell 
United  States  gold  coin  at  the  rate  of  5  gourdes  15  centimes  per 

dollar.  The  HAITIAN  LAW  ANNUAL  has  just  been  published 

m  Port  an  Prince.  The  work  contains  the  laws,  orders,  and  de- 
crees of  the  year  1916,  together  with  The  Hague  conventions.—^ 
The  President  has  authorized  the  HAITIAN  WEST  INDIA  00.  to 
do  husineas  in  the  Republic,  and  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  that 

coxporation.  The  EXPENSES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  June  last  were  384,762  gourdes,  national  c<Mn,  and  $106,947 

American  gold.  "Le  Matin,"  of  Port  au  Prince,  in  its  issue  of 

June  9,  pubhshes  the  full  text  of  the  report  submitted  to  the  National 
Congress  by  the  committee  appointed  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  executive  decree  issued  on 
May  1,  1912,  ARBOR  DAY  waa  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic 
on  May  15  last.  The  day  furnishad  the  occasion  for  tiie  singing  of 
patriotic  hymns,  and  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  representatives  of 

schools  and  other  organizations.  The  National  Qoyemment 

lecently  granted  a  number  of  franchises  and  priyileges  for  the  instal- 
ktion  of  NEW  FACTORIES  in  the  Republic,  to  wit  :  A  gaseous  water 
mannfactunng  plant  in  the  town  of  Pespire,  and  a  soap  and  candle 
factory  in  San  Pedro  Sula.  Both  these  factories  are  to  be  erected, 
equipped,  and  opened  for  business  within  12  months.— The 
National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax  of  6  centavos 
per  bottle  of  aguardiente  sold,  and  1.50  pesos  on  every  oi^^ht  arrobas 
(arroba  =  25  lbs.)  of  DISTILLED  LIQUORS  and  8])arkling  wines 
imported.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  is  to  be  used  in  installing  electric 
or  other  liírht-^,  and  for  the  construction  of  sewers  in  the  capitals  of 

the  departniLiits  find  di^tricta.  Barometric  measurements  just 

taken  in  Morazán  Park  m  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  capital  of  the 
Republic,  show  the  altitude  of  the  metropolis  to  be  3,100  feet  above 
tiic  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  this  cievation  and  the  lay  of  the  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  wlu  li  give  to  the  national  capital  one  of  the  finest 
climaie-s  in  the  world,  free  from  extreme»  oí  heat  and  cold,  and  a 
wealth  of  vegetation  as  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  pci  hups,  as  any  in 
Central  America.  A  Mexican  navigation  company  iias  about  com- 
pleted arrangements  with  the  department  of  communications  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  STEAMERS  to 
ply  between  the  Port  of  Progreso,  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  with  stops  at  the  island  of  Cozumel  and 
Pajo  Ohispo,  Mexico;  Belize,  BritiÀ  Honduras;  and  Puerto  Barrios, 

Guatemala.  A  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE,  composed  of  graduate 

of  scientiiic  and  literary  courses  of  the  principal  institutions  of  learning 

of  the  Republic,  has  been  organised  in  Tegucigalpa.  Under  the 

title  "El  Ahorro  Hondurefto''  (The  Honduran  Savings)  a  national 
stock  company  has  been  organized  in  T^^cigalpa  to  encourage 

SAVINGS  AND  INSURANCE  against  sickness  and  accidents.  

Commercial  employees  of  the  city  of  Amapala  have  taken  prehminary 
st«p8  toward  the  founding  of  a  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  with 
branches  in  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the 

<c»untry.  Uhscs  Meza  Calix,  a  Honduran  educator,  has  just  com- 

püed  aîHÎ  pubhshed  a  GEOGRAPHY  OF  lîOXDÎT^AS  for  use  as 

a  textbook  m  the  schools  of  the  Kepubiic.  According  to  "The 

Reportar,"  a  büiugual  weekly  publication  of  La  Ceiba,  businass  in 
that  port  has  been  very  prosperous  since  the  Government  of  Honduras 
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began  the  construction  of  the  NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE.  Freight 
traffic  has  also  notably  increased,  large  fruit  shipments  being  m  ado 

b}^  the  Vaccaro  Co  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  Government 

is  having  a  VKSSEL  built  at  the  Oak  Ridge  shipyards  on  the  Island 

of  Koafan.    The  contract  price  is  S8,500  gold.  ^The  inhabitants 

of  iioalari  Island,  near  La  Ceiba,  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  TELEPHONE  LINE.  Prof.  Carlos  Iza- 
guirre has  arranged  to  pubUsh  a  NEWSPAPER  at  Juticalpa.  Under 
the  name  of  "Atlântida"  Dr.  Salvador  Lojanza  and  the  poet  Hem&n 
Rosales  have  founded  a  newspaper  at  La  Ceiba. 


Prospecting  done  imder  orders  of  the  director  general  of  the 
National  Rftilwa3r8  in  the  newly  diacoveied  COAL  fidbb  at  Hoiiry, 
State  of  Hidalgo,  indicate  that  títere  is  an  abundance  of  coal  m  the 
deposits.  Hie  mines  aie  only  6  miles  from  the  raiboad,  and  prepa- 

rattona  have  been  made  to  develop  them  on  a  laige  scale.  The 

GOVERNMENT  FRINTINO  OFFICE  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  to 
be  equipped  with  modem  maehineiy  and  enlaiged  sufficiently  to 

enable  all  Qoyemment  work  to  be  done  therein.  A  oompiehenèiTe 

plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  fomento  (promotion) 
looking  to  the  CX)LONIZATION  of  Cedros  Island  off  tlir  west  coast 
of  Moxico.  The  islan<l  of  Guadeloupe  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
Lower  California  is  to  be  utilized  for  a  military  colony,  and  is  now 
being  explored  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  plan  to  be 

followed.  ^The  East  OIL  Co.,  a  foreign  corporation,  has  been 

anthorizod  to  hiy  an  oil  pipe  line  from  their  holding:s  to  deep  water 
in  tlie  Tampico  petroleum  district.  ^ Early  in  June  last  the  NA- 
TION AT.  PAWNSHOP  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  known  as  the  Monte 
de  Pieduíl,  hikI  \\-hi(  h  <  (induffs  its  business  under  Gorernment  super- 
vision, reopened  its  doors  ailer  linvin<7  been  closed  for  h  long  time.  • 

The  President,  of  the  Repubhc  lias  instructed  customs  oiTieials  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  possible  the  RETURN  OF  MEXICAINS  who 
wish  to  repatriate  themselves.  Such  persons  will  btî  allowed  to 
import,  free  of  duty,  household  goods,  clothing,  tradesmen's  tools, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  domestic  animals,  and  other 

supplies  for  their  personal  use.  The  department  of  public  works 

contemplates  enlarging  or  improving  the  GRAND  CANAL  which 
drains  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  adequate  to 

carry  off  flood  waters  during  the  rainy  season.  The  municipal 

authorities  of  the  city  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  have  resolved  to  purchsse 
vacant  hmds  and  to  utilize  same  for  gardens  and  as  sites  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  COTTAGES  FOR  THE  POOR,  who  will  be  chargíHÍ  only  a 

nominal  rent  thorcfor.  A  commission  has  boon  appointed  to 

examino  the  proposed  cone  o^^ion  for  tlio  construction  of  ñ  H  ATTjWAY 
between  San  Luis  Potosí  and  (luadulajara.  Tt  is  planned  to  build 
the  line  so  as  to  give  direct  communication  with  tho  port  of  Vera 

Cruz.  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAVURE  has  been  added 

to  the  National  School  of  Arts  ami  Sciences  in  Merida,  Yucatan.  ^  

The  Guayule  RUBBER  FACTORY  at  Cedral,  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  has  again  commenced  operations.    The  gathering  and  treating 

of  guayule  at  this  plant  gives  emplo^Tnent  to  hundreds  of  persons.  

The  department  of  fomento  reports  that  there  are  3,000,000  hec- 
tares of  PL^UC  LANDS  in  the  Temtoiy  of  Quintana  Roo  whàssk 
m  open  to  exploitation.  Chicle,  rubber,  and  hardwoods  are  the 

princ^Md  products  of  the  forests  of  that  Tenitoiy.  Labor  from 

Caha  and  Spain  is  being  imported  into  Yucatan  to  assist  in  the  har- 
vesting of  the  HENESQUEN  crop.  The  STREET  RAILWAYS 

OOMFAN Y  of  Mexico  Gty  has  increased  the  wages  of  its  employees 

20  per  cent.  Acoofding  to  press  report»  sirangwnents  have  been 

oompleted  for  the  installation  of  a  large  fact<»7  for  the  manufacture 
of  ARMS  AND  AMMI^mON  at  Juanacatlan,  State  of  Jalisco,  where 

a  large  hydroelectric  plant  extsts.  Application  has  been  made  to 

the  department  of  fi  monto  for  permission  to  propagate  the  PEARL 
OYSTER  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  petitioner  pledging  himself  to 
|dant  more  than  half  a  million  shells  annually. 


^m:  nicakagua 


The  consul  gencrnl  of  Nicaragua  in  New  Orleans  has  adnsed  the 
prt-^??  thñt  n  Iftf^e  (  tittle  company  of  that  city  offers  to  invest  money 
for  the  construction  of  n  lîIGFlWAY  between  the  Atlantic  coa^t 
district  of  Nicariiguji  mid  the  interior  of  the  Kepubhc.  PreHminary 
steps  have  also  been  taken  for  the  est  ulilishment  of  an  abattoir  at 
Rama  City,  equipped  with  a  refrigt  iutui^  plunt.  It  is  proposed  to 
export  fresh  meats  from  Nic;tra;_';iia  and  to  utdize  the  abandoned 
grazing  lands  of  the  coa^st  m  fultciuat^  cuitle  for  the  export  trade. 
The  (iovcrnmeut  is  cooperating  in  stocking  the  country  with  cattle, 
and  a  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the  National  Congress  regu- 
lating the  exportation  ol  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  discouraging  the  same 
by  placing  a  tax  of  2  córdobas  (|2)  a  head  on  cattle  exported  and 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  female  cattle  out  of  the  country,  as  well 

as  of  roalcB  under  8  years  old.  The  Eden  mine  near  Ftínsa^ 

polka  reoently  forwarded  to  Bluefields  a  shipment  of  1,161  ounces  of 
fine  GOLD,  yslued  at  oyer  $23,000.  ^The  Bluefields  American 
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states  that  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  geologists  have  visited 
the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  country  in  search  of  OIL,  and  that 
advices  have  been  recdved  from  Managua  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
company  has  been  organized  in  the  federal  capital  to  work  the 
recently  discovered  oil  fields  of  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  the 

Repubhc.  A  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 

Nicaragua  has  been  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the  study  of 
tropical  medicine  and  to  cooperate  with  tho  Tint  i  on  al  medical  faculty 
at  Leon  in  enforcing  the  lawa  of  the  country  relating  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  a«;sociation  will  be  duly  incorporated.  Registered 
phvsit  iiin>  in  Nicaragua  in  good  standing  are  to  be  made  honorary 
members  of  the  local  association  and  will  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  board.    The  association  will  endeavor  to  suppress 

illegal  medical  and  pharmaceutical  practice. ^  According  to  a  recent 

report  of  the  deputy  collector  of  customs  of  Nicaragua,  the  INTER- 
NAL DEBT  of  that  country  at  the  present  time  is  about  $11,000,000, 
oí  idiich  $6,300,000  Jfl  held  by  Ntcaraguans  and  the  remainder  by 
foreigners.  The  commisBicm  of  public  credit,  estaUlshfld  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  law  of  Febmaiy  14, 1917,  will  examine,  daasify,  and 
consofidate  this  debt  by  using  the  unexpended  moneys  remaining 
from  the  purchase  of  the  canal  option  rights  under  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  internal  bonds.  Tlus 
eommiasion  will  also  make  agreements  with  creditors  when  this 
method  is  necessary  and  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties.—— ^The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  given  permission  to  the 
Ekien  Mining  Co.  to  establish  a  high-power  WIRELESS  telegraph 
station  at  its  mines  in  the  Pis-Pis  district.  The  plant  is  to  be  ready 
for  service  on  or  before  the  end  of  August,  1917.  — — The  contract 
for  the  exploitation  of  OIL  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the  Re- 
public, made  b}^  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  Lincoln  ^'^nlcn- 
tine,  an  American  capitalist,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Nicaraguan 

Congress  for  approval,  modification,  or  rejection.  In  1916  the 

EXPORTS  OF  LLTMBER  from  Nicam^^ni.i  consisted  of  3,000,000 
feet  from  ilie  Pacific  and  8,600,000  feel  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
according  to  statistics  published  by  El  Heraldo,  a  newspaper  of 
Bluefields.  These  exports  were  made  up  of  cedar,  mahogany,  and 
other  cabinet  woods. 


A  decree  has  been  issued  regulating  the  dock  service  of  the 
MARKET  WHAHF  in  the  city  of  Panama.  Sailing  and  steam  vessds 
which  anchor  at  the  'wharf  are  required  to  use  their  own  cables  and 
are  only  entitled  to  reoeiye  assistance  of  the  company  when  the  Teasels 
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arc  in  danger  from  stonn  or  f>ther  caiisi>s.  The  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  is  to  be  don«  by  omploycos  of  tb«  c<)m])any.  Unloading 
mual  be  accomplished  within  48  hours  aftor  docking,  and  if  a  longer 
timo  is  required  a  sLorago  chargo  of  2.5  centavos  per  package  for  each 
24  hours  additional  %vill  bo  collected.  Persons  who  have  acquired 
space  at  the  wharf  by  a  special  concession  of  the  Govemmont  are 
entitled  to  bave  the  employees  of  the  wharf  move  their  cargo  to  said 
space  without  charge,  but  the  handling  of  the  cargo  thereafter  will  be 

for  account  of  the  owners  of  the  same.  ^The  Panama  Morning 

Joimial  statfle  thAt  aoiiODg  the  lecMit  improTemento  made  in  the  Canal 
Zone  an  many  miles  of  anzfaced  and  ASPHALT-<X>NCRETE 
BQADS»  some  of  which  rank  with  the  best  in  the  voild  and  mahs 
antomobiling  ddightf id  in  that  section  the  year  round.  There  is  no 
road  directly  across  the  Isthmus,  but  automobiles  run  on  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  far  to  the  northwest  as  the  Chegres  River, 
as  wen  as  in  the  city  of  Panama,  the  Sábanas  district  in  the  direction 
of  the  ruins  of  Old  Panama  and  the  Juan  Dias  KiTor,  the  combined 
length  of  these  roads,  including  streets,  aggrogates  85  miles.  Ano  t  h  or 
automobile  section  is  at  the  Atlantic  or  northern  end  of  the  Canal, 
including  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Cristobal  and  the  highway  to  Gatun, 
or  a  total  length  of  17  miles.  The  third  area  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Canal  and  includes  the  villages  of  Culebra,  Empire  and  Las  Cascadas, 
as  well  as  a  road  from  Empire  to  the  Canal  Zone  boundary,  a  combined 
distance  of  IS  mile^.  There  are  about  600  automobiles  licoTised  in  the 
Repubhc  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  speed  hmit  is  25  miles 
an  hour  on  straight  roads  and  12  mxlt»s  on  city  or  village  streets,  or 
when  H^tproachmg  another  vehicle,  or  traveling  over  curv  as,  forks,  or 

cro-ciioiids.    Chauffeurs  are  required  to  carry  identification  cards.  

Recent  changes  in  the  commercial  code  of  Panama  require  FOREIGN 
CXJMPANIES  doing  business  in  the  Repubhc  to  have  duly  uuLhoiizod 
representatives  stationed  there.  Such  companies  must  also  invest 
not  less  than  $100,000  in  real  property,  or  make  a  bank  guarantee 
deposit  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  New  banks  can  not  b^  started 
without  the  peimiflsion  of  the  President,  and  all  banks  are  required 
to  maintain  on  hand  in  cash  not  lees  than  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  their  deposits.  The  law  requires  commercisl  concerns  to  keep  their 
books  and  conduct  their  comspondence  in  Spanish*  Agricultural 
banks  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  the 
establishment  of  new  banks.  An  executive  decree  of  June  5  pre- 
scribes thftt  on  and  after  October  1, 1917,  the  following  NATIONAL 
CODES,  approved  by  law  No.  2  in  1916,  will  become  operative:  The 
Civil,  the  Commercial,  the  Penal,  the  Judicial,  the  Fiscal,  and  the 

Mining  codes.  ^The  Congress  of  Panama  has  approved  a  contract 

for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagrén  Biver  to  the  city  of  Almirante.  According 
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to  press  reports  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  an  American  enterprise, 
has  arranged  witl\  tlu^  Govomraent  to  prospect  for  and  exploit  PE- 

TROÍ.E^^Í  (i(']>:vsits  in  Panama.  A  cbartor  has  been  panted  to 

the  SHliiiSEiib  of  Panama  to  build  a  temple  on  the  Pacific  sido  of 
the  Isthmns,  probably  fit  ^Vncon  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  city  of 

Panama.  A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  appointment 

of  a  commission  to  study  and  recommend  means  for  increasinej  the 
production,  distribution,  and  conservation  of  FOOD  SUBSTANCES 
in  l^anama  and  the  Canal  Zone. —  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Panama 
for  1916  was:  Imports,  $9,197,454;  exports,  $5,506,725;  total, 
$14,704,179.  This  represents  a  total  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  $2,244,224— In  imparts,  $160,255,  and  in  exports,  $2,083,970. 
The  figure  of  exporta  in  1916  waa  the  laigeat  for  tlw  laat  10  yeus, 
ezoeediug  the  figura  for  19 13  by  over  ^120,000.  Of  Fanaman  importa 
in  1916  over  72  per  cent  were  from  the  United  States,  and  of  eoqporta, 
9S  per  cent  were  to  the  United  States. 


Beoent  inTestigations  puMislied  in  La  Tribunal  dai^  newspaper  of 

Asuncion,  show  that  WHEAT  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  hill  regions 
of  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  neighboo'hood  ol  Villanica, 

where  the  rainfall  and  climatic  conditions  seem  to  be  most  appropriate 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  A  virgin  field  for  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals  is  found  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  boundaries  of  the  Bolivian  and  Argentine  fron- 
tiers at  high  elevations.  ^Tho  Mercantile  BANK  of  Paraguay,  which 

was  founded  in  1S90  at  Asuncion,  operates  branches  at  Concrprion, 
Encarnación.  Pnra'^'imri.  PiJnr,  and  Villarrica.  It  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  25, UÜÜ,UÜO  pt  -^os,  i  tirrciK  y,  and  a  reservo  fnnd  of  12,500,000 
pesos,  currency.  'Him  bank  pays  3  per  coui  per  annum  on  current 
accounts  and  7  per  cent  on  savings  ac(  ounts.  The  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  with  headquarters  at  Asuncion  and  a  branch  bank  at 
Encarnación,  has  a  capital  of  20,000,000  pes(^,  currency,  as  has  also 

the  Bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay  in  Asuncion.  ^Accord nig  to  a 

recent  report  of  the  Paraguayan  Sugar  Association  the  refining  of 
SUGAK  was  cozmnenoed  in  the  Republic  more  than  20  yeais  ago. 
The  sugar-eane  fields  have  at  various  times  suffered  from  drought  in 
smmner  and  from  cold  in  winter.  The  1916  erop  was  less  than  that 
of  1915,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large  production  of  sugar  cane  in 
1917  are  not  very  flattering  owing  to  damages  caused  by'dry  weather 

and  injury  by  locusts.  The  official  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

at  Asuncion  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  company  has  been 
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org^anized  in  the  national  capital  haTinfl:  at  its  disposal  $500.000 
gold  to  invest  in  the  exploitation  of  tho  KAOLIN  DEPOSlTvS  at 
Tõbnti.  From  1  to  lis^O  these  deposits  worn  exirn-ively  used  in 
thr  rtumuiacture  of  pottery  for  local  consumption,  and  recently  con- 
oid": u1  vie  activity  has  been  shown  in  producinpr  this  class  of  mer- 
chandiûô  at  lia  tu  supply  tlic  dcniaiid  for  articles  of  this  kind  which 

were  formerly  imported  from  Europe.  According;  to  presp  reports 

the  Ybycui  IRON  FOUNDRY  has  been  taken  over  by  a  syiidicate 
and  will  soon  commence  operations,  lion  on^  are  said  to  exist  in 
abundance  not  only  at  Ybycui  but  also  throughout  a  large  zone  of 
the  Upper  Parana  Rivtf ,  so  that  large  quantities  of  raw  material  are 

awlablo  for  the  operation  of  the  plant.  On  May  14,  1917,  ih» 

B^publtc  of  Paraguay  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  eixth'AÑNI- 
VE^SART  of  the  initial  movement  of  its  independence.  On  that 
date  in  1811  Pedro  Juan  GahaDero  and  his  foUoveis  took  posaeasion 
ol  the  barracks  at  Asuncion,  thereby  starting  the  mownent  which 
resulted  in  the  throwing  off  of  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  in  political  inde- 
pendence. The  Departments  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  which 

are  specially  noted  for  the  oultÍTation  àt  RICE  are  ^^ll0ta,  Ita, 
Itagua,  and  Guarambare.  The  annual  production  of  this  cereal  is, 
in  round  numhen,  about  1 ,000,000  Idlos,  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  Departments  ol  ViUeta  and  Guarambare.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  parts  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  growing  of  rice,  and  its  j>rnduction  in  that  section 

of  the  country  is  yearly  increasing.  ^The  exports  of  (^ATTLE 

from  Parajijiiay  in  1914,  according  to  statistics  published  in  El 
Liberal,  a  daily  paper  of  Asuncion,  were  24,385  head,  as  compared 

with  29,509  head  and  28,455  head  in  1915  and  1916,  respectively.  • 

Tho  new  PACKING  PI^VNT  at  Puerto  Friirorifico,  on  the  Paraguay 
Kivt*r  iiear  Asuncion,  is  a  well-equipped  estabji>hment  now  in  active 
operation  under  American  management.  The  plant  occupiers  the 
site  of  the  old  sugar  factory  at  Ceballos-cue  and  is  about  an  hour's 

ride  in  motor  boat  down  the  Paraguay  lüver  from  Asuncion.  

The  Typographic  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  of  Paraguay,  with 
headquarters  in  the  national  capital,  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Q.  Recalde,  president;  R.  Ayala,  vice  president;  B.  R. 
Melgarejo,  seeretary;  and  E.  Alvarenga,  treasurer. 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN/PERU  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Cajamarca, 
tJunin,  Ayacucho,  Anta,  Acomayo,  Canas,  Cuzco,  Ohumbhilcas^ 
Arequipa,  La  Libertad,  Ancachs,  and]  Puno*  district  s,  where  lnrp;o 
herds  graze  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  Ferurian  plains.  The 
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aheep  of  Peru  are  principally  grown  for  their  wooL  '  Ân  English  sheep 
ranch'  3  leagues  west  of  Junin  has  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  and 
extends  over  an  area  of  54  square  miles.  Sheep  from  this  ranch 
yield  from  2  to  6  pounds  of  wool  per  head  annually,  according  to  the 
hreed.   The  sheep  industry  of  the  Repuhlic,  which  is  only  in  its 

infancy,  could  be  developed  on  a  large  scale.  ^The  London  & 

Pacific  Petroleum  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  unload  and  deposit  at 
Talara  for  reshipment  to  Chile  10,000  tons  of  PETROLEUM  from 
Crtlifornia  without  tho  payment  of  duties?.  Foreii]:n  intfrasts  have 
recently  filed  on  600  claims  of  petroicum  lands  situated  in  the  Nazca 
district.    An  American  geologist  from  Pennsylvnnia  is  expected  to 

soon  examine  and  report  upon  these  claims.-  President  Jose  Pardo 

has  issued  a  decree  convokmg  CONGRESS  in  regular  session  on 

July  28.  1017.  The  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  of  Peru,  Ecuador, 

Coiüinlti;i,  Mil  l  Piolivia  having  been  united  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
depanmeiit  of  telegraphs  of  the  Department  of  Chile  has  decided  to 
connect  its  lines  with  those  of  Peru,  and  through  the  latter  country 
with  those  of  the  countries  referred  to.  ^FISHINQ  WITH  DYNA- 
MITE has  heen  prohibited  in  the  waters  of  the  Eepublic  of  Peru  bj 
an  executiye  decree  which  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  InfriDgamentB 

of  the  law.  The  Royal  Spanish  Acaidemy  haa  appointed  the 

following  new  GORRESFONDINQ  MEMBERS  in  Pent:  Alejandro 
Deusta,  Javier  F^o,  José  de  la  Riva  Agüero,  Victor  Andrés 
Belaunde,  Oscar  Miró  Quesada,  José  María  de  la  Jara,  Juan  Bautista 

dé  Lavalle,  and  José  Gálvez.  A  plan  for  the  construction  of  an 

AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  100  Idlometers  long  and  6  meters  wide  from 
Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Huánuco  is  under  consideration.  Estimates  have 
been  submitted  showing  that  200  laborers  could  complete  this  road 
within  *  year.  The  time  at  present  required  to  travel  between  the 
places  mentioned  is  three  days.  The  finished  road  would  enable  «i 

automobile  to  jonrncy  over  tho  same  in  a  few  hours.  In  1916 

tho  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  from  Pern  aggregated  24,603  metric 
tons,  while  the  exports  of  cotton  seed  wím  í>  47,135  tons.  The  exports 
of  these  articles  were  larger  last  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  United  iSt  ntos  took  some  of  this  cotton,  but 
Great  Britain  was  the  principal  purchaser.  The  variety  of  cotton 
grown  in  the  Department  of  Piura,  and  knownto  the  trade  as"  Aspero,'* 
has  a  long  rough  fiber  and  is  used  in  making  imitations  of  woolen 
cloth.  Iii  1916  there  were  about  4,000  tons  of  this  variety  harvested. 
The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Peru  is  55,635  hectares  (hectare >■ 
2.47104  acres),  which  produced  an  average  yield  d  1.39  tons  per 
hectare.  The  exports  of  Pemvian  cotton,  expressed  in  metric  tons, 
were  in  1909,  21,639;  m  1910,  14,106;  in  1911,  15,887;  ui  1912, 

19,230;  in  1914,  22,933;  in  1915,  21,124;  and  in  1916,  24,603.  

The  STOCK  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION,  which  opened  in 
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Arequipa  on  July  28  laat,  will  dose  on  August  25, 1917.  The  expo- 
mtion  is  divided  into  three  principal  divisions — ^namely,  agriculturali 
stock,  and  industrial.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  fine 
displays  of  cereals,  as  well  as  of  potato^,  vegetables,  and  other  food 

products.  The  FIRST  NATIONAL  AONING  œNGRESS  of 

Peru  opened  its  sessions  in  Lima  on  July  30,  1917.  Companies 

established  in  Peru  under  contracts  made  abroad  havo  heon  given 
until  September  dO,  1917,  in  which  to  pay  REGISTRATION  TAXES 
without  incuxring  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 


The  municipal  authoritios  of  tlie  city  of  San  Salvador  have  opened 
a  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  females  iji  the  national  capital.  Tlie 
school  was  founded  with  the  special  object  of  giving  instruction 
to  giris  and  women  who  work  during  the  day.  No  tuition  is  charged. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  cuiriculum  in  schools  of  ibis  kind,  spedal 
branches  will  be  taught,  with  the  object  of  tndning  pupOs  for  the 
better  peifoimance  of  household  duties,  such  as  cooking^  sewingi 

pmerving  of  fruits,  etc.  A  new  ICE  FACTORY  has  been  estab- 

Hsfaed  at  San  Vicente,  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  furnish 
the  people  of  that  town  witíi  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  ice.  San 
Virante  now  has  two  ice  factories  in  operation,  and  is  able  to  supply 

the  needs  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  • 

ITio  PAVING  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
and  the  laying  of  the  water  mains  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  work 
raferred  to  is  being  done  by  an  JSnglish  syndicate.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  the  governors  of  the  Departments  and  mayors  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  requesting  them  to  urgently  reconmiend  tlie  planting  of 
larger  quantities  of  castor  beans,  peanuts,  flax,  suniiov,  (  rs,  rotton, 
mustard,  and  other  oil-producing  plants,  inasmuch  as  these  products 
will  find  a  n  ady  market  in  the  OIL  MANUFACTURING  and 
reiinmg  plunt  re(  oiitly  ost«hliahod  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  under 
a  Govermneni  concession.  The  factory  proposes  to  give  sp<'cial 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  for  food  and  medic- 
inal purposes,  and  will  iuhhÍ  large  ^quantities  of  oleaginous  seeds.  

One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  of  AKliOR  DAY  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Ana  on  May  3  last  was  the  planting  of  shade  triH's  by  the 
school  children  of  the  municipality  on  one  of  the  principal  avenues 
of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  to  systematically  follow  this  practice 
year  by  year,  so  that  when  these  children  grow  up  they  will  see  the 
twuH  of  their  work  in  rows  of  beautiful  shade  trees  along  the  streets 
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of  the  town.  A  moring-pLcture  THEATER,  having  a  seating 

capacity  of  2,000  persons,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  city  of 

Santa  Ana  on  May  20,  1917.  The  Gongnse  of  Salvador  has 

enacted  a  law  providing  a  ROAD  BUILDING  FUND  from  a  tax 
levy  of  3  centavos  (about  1 .6  cents)  on  each  liter  of  mm  sold  in  the 
esstem  zone  of  Salvador,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in 
constructing  highways  suitable  for  automobiles  between  the  cities 
of  Jucuapa  and  Usulutan^  and  Santiago  de  Maria  and  Port  Triunfo. 

 Recently,  while  investigating  the  foundations  for  the  wireless 

telegraph  tower  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  a  nximber 
of  finely  \^Tought  and  inscribed  ANCIENT  POTTERY  VASES  and 
other  utensils  arc  reported  to  have  been  discovered.  Thc^^e  arc  to 
be  exaTnÍT\od  by  archaeologist^^,  who  will  endeavor  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  and  appraise  their  value  from  a  historical  nnd  ñrtistic 

standpoint.  ^The  sum  of  40,000  pesos  has  been  ox{>iuided  in 

the  establishment  of  HYDKOTHERAPEUTIC  BATHS  in  Rosales 

Hospital  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  ^The  wharf  company  at 

Acajutla  has  imported  a  powerful  DREDGE  from  the  United  States 

to  be  used  in  cleatiing  and  dee^yoning  the  port.  Tho  National 

Govormneut  expended  for  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  in  1916  the 

sum  of  1,174,387  pesos  (peso  =  $0.586).  ^The  San  Martin  BRIDGE, 

which  was  constructed  orer  the  Lempa  Biyer  at  a  cost  of  460»000 
pesos,  is  soon  to  be  opened  to  public  traffic.  The  structure  is  170 

meters  long  and  6  meters  wide.  A  cooperative  society  entitled 

"Orédito  AgiicoU  Salvadorefto"  (Sslvadorsn  Agricultural  Credit), 
has  been  established  in  San  Salvador.  The  societj  will  make  a 
specialty  of  AIDING  SMALL  FARMERS  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic. 


The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Justino  Jiménez  de  Aréchaga 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPART^fENT  OF  INDUSTRY,  vice 

Hilario   Holguera.  jr.,  resigned.  Tho   dopnrtmpnt   of  industry 

has  roceivod  a  shipment  of  blooded  sheep  and  hogs  from  tho  iVi^entine 
Republic  to  ho  used  at  the  different  Government  experiment  stations 

for  improving  the  breeds  of  this  stock.  Conventions  have  been 

concluded  with  tho  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Chile  providing 
for  an  INTERCHANGE  OF  PROl'  KSSORS  between  the  universities 

of  Uruguay  and  the  countries  mentioned.  ^The  executive  power 

has  promulgated  a  decree  prescribing  the  rules  and  regulat  ions  to  be 

observed  in  IIU'NTING  in  tho  Repubhc.  According  to  data 

published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Uruguayan  GoTemment, 
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the  Itst  crop  of  WHEAT  harvested  in  12  of  the  18  Departments  of 
the  Republic  prodtioed  80,190  metric  tons  of  this  eereal  The  area 

wwn  to  wheat  was  207,035  hectares.  A  recent  executive  decree 

regulates  the  importation,  use,  and  sale  of  REMEDIES  FOR  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  SCAB  in  sheep,  except  where  such  preventiTcs 
have  been  tried  and  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ^The  National  Nursery  at  Toledo  is  furnishing  a  large 

number  of  TREES  to  be  planted  in  the  Republic.  A  recent  decree 
prescribes  that  persons  owning  not  less  than  100  hectares  of  land 
shaO  be  supphod  gratis  with  100  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
trees  will  be  distr  buted  annually  in  this  way.  The  nursery  referred 
to  will  donate  to  rural  communities,  schools,  police  farms,  etc., 
100,000  trees  during  the  present  year,  and  200,000  trees  yearly 
thereafter.— — Tho  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  I"^ni^uayan  Govern- 
moTit  hns  published  data  showing  that  the  POPULATION  of  the 
Rt'pubUc  on  Drromber  31,  1915,  was  1,340,161  inhabitants,  077,541 
of  whom  hved  in  the  18  departments  of  the  nation  and  368,62(1  in  the 
municipality  of  Montevideo.  The  f)opulation  on  the  same  date  in 
1916  was  1,378,8ns  of  whom  1,004,844  were  in  the  departments  and 
373,964  in  the  national  capital.  The  area  of  Uruguay  is  given  as 
I86,i)26  square  kilometers,  and  the  average  density  of  population  per 

square  kilometer  7.37  persons.  ^An  executive  decree  of  May  4, 

1917,  prescribes  the  studies  which  must  be  followed  in  the  COM- 
MERCIAL HIGH  SCHOOL  in  Montevideo  during  the  four  years' 

course  required  for  graduatk>n  from  that  institution.  The  Utvh 

guayan  Senate  has  approved  a  bill  appropriating  60,000  pesos 
(peso  « $1.0342)  for  the  purchase  of  SEEDS  to  be  sold  to  fanners 
on  easy  tenns.  A  reyised  estimate  indicates  that  three  or  four 
times  this  sum  will  be  required  to  adequately  supply  the  needs  of 
agriculiiinstB,  and,  in  view  of  this  faet,  the  State  Insurance  Bank  of 
Montevideo  has  arranged  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  necessary,  contributing  for  this  purpose  as  its  quota  50,000 
pesos.  The  seed  commission  will  provide  groweiB  with  oats  anch 
linseed  for  planting.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Qovermnent  at  the  agricultural  stations  of  the  Republic  concerning 

thp  cultivation  of  oats  for  forage  purposes.  The  sowing  of 

ALFALFA  in  Uruguay  from  seed  grown  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  result<>d  in  the  prodnrtion  of  about  50  yior  cent  morr  than  that 
obiiiined  from  the  sowing  of  French  s(  (mÍ.  .The  Government  of 
Uruguay  hñs,  therefore,  decided  to  procure  its  seed  from  Argentina 

in  th«'  future.  A  decree  of  April  26,  1917,  prescribes  that  only 

the  rru«:uayan  flag  may  he  used  on  SHIPS  UNDER  URUGUAYAN 
RHXilSTRY  engaged   in  the  foreign  trade,  and   requires  both 

owners  arui  masters  to  be  Uruguayan  citizens.  The  Montevideo 

WATERWORKS  has  profits  available  for  distribution  from  the 
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enrnings  of  1016  amountinf;  to  £165,684.  El  Salto  HOSPITAL 

is  to  be  enlarged,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  aggregating  177,000 

pesos. 

The  department  of  forei«^Ti  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uru- 
guay has  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  thcfoliowing  data: 

A  docret  has  hoen  ii^ued  prohibiting  (lie  roiustils  f^i-rifral  of  I  rupiiay  from  granting 
to  VGWels  whic'li  navigato  without  a  pruvitsiuual  permit  ]>ermit»ioD  to  dÍBContinue 
PLYING  THE  URUGUAYAN  FLAG  iintíl  tho  tnie  natíonality  oí  Uie  íb«  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  i§  eitablished.  This  was  done  because  the  reports  «1 
thn  maritime  oflîrer»  of  the  fîovprnmont  vtml  r!v  D  snstry  records  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment show  that  foreign  ahipownertj  request  provi^unal  permits  solely  for  the  purpuae 
of  profiting  in  the  purchue  and  aile  of  veMela,  intomuch  aa  within  the  tenn  of  their 
voyage,  that  is  to  ay,  one  yMr,  thoy  idl  aid  veneU  and  place  them  under  the  flegs 
of  other  nation-s  — NAVIGATION  LICENSES  issued  by  the  Uruguayan  Govem- 
inent  to  the  national  vessels  hereinalti  r  mentioned  have  been  canceled  for  failure  to 
make  coastwise  voyages  during  a  period  of  live  years:  Antonia,  Jot^fita,  Ltno,  Luu  M. 
Mmagua,  Maria  Lonma,  Pêêro,  Pikr,  Port  ^onodkoM,  Uriarte  iVb.  4,  and  Al/hda.—^ 
In  order  to  limit  at  this  time  the  number  of  vcescls  sailing  under  the  national  flag,  a 
do<T»'<»  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  use  of  the  VnifTimyan  Hag  by  vessi  ls  whw» 
owneríí,  lessees  or  captains  are  not  naturalized  or  native  c  itizens  of  the  Republic. 
Veaseis  which  have  obtained  provisional  permits  from  Uruguayan  cou6u1h  are  required 
to  report  at  Uruguayan  ports  within  a  period  of  six  months,  which  totm  shall  not  be 
extended,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  PERMANENT  NAVIGATION  LICENSES. 
Veseels  having  no  national  navigation  license  shall  make  not  lesa  than  two  round  trip 
voyages  annually  to  ports  of  the  Republic.  Vessels  which  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisimis  of  this  tew  shall  be  constdeied  wifhdwwn  bon  the  national  registry  and 

their  reapsctive  licenses  ipso  facto  canceled.  The  Frondent  has  promulgated  a  law 

establishing  a  DIVISION  OF  TUE  FLEET,  attached  to  the  department  of  war  and 
marine,  having  the  supreme  control  of  the  maritime  forces  of  the  Republic,  and  com* 
mand  and  supervimon  over  the  peraunnel  and  services,  respectively,  of  the  general 
maritime,  fluvial  and  cosst  defénse,  end  possesmd  of  other  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  military  rules  and  regulations  of  the  country  in  accofdauce  with  the  nature  of  its 

dtiti<"i  aiifl  by  nnnloi'v,  those  of  tbf  fTonf>ml  st;sff  of  the  army  applicable  thereto.  

A  decree  has  been  iuaued  by  the  duparimcnt^  of  foreign  relations  and  of  war  and 
marine,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  April  6  last  concerning  the  use  of  the  Uruguayan 
flag  by  vesmlsand  the  inovisions  of  section  5  of  chapter  18  of  the  rules  and  regulatione 
of  the  consular  law  of  January  12,  1917,  under  which  consuls  are  not  authorized  to 
issue  PROVISION  AL  NAVIGATION  PERMITS  to  vessels  said  to  be  for  registry-  in 
Montevideo,  even  though  they  show  that  they  are  not  under  the  flag  designated  by 
the  consular  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  they  lòrmerly  belonged.  This  rule 
was  made  in  order  that  the  new  law  c<mceming  flags,  which  requires  that  a  detailed 
inquiry  '  'iricêrning  vessels  desiring  to  register  in  the  Republic,  be  made,  as  well  as  an 
examiuatiou  of  their  papers  relating  to  owners,  lessees,  and  captaiiu;.  The  mispension 
of  the  authority  of  consuls  to  issue  provisional  navigation  permits  to  vessels  is  to  be 

effective  during  the  continuance  of  the  Européen  war.  ^The  President  has  asnt  a 

message  to  the  General  Assembly  accompanied  by  a  bill  recommending  the reoiBaniiai- 
tion  of  the  CHARITÏ'  BOARD  (Asistenf  ia  Pública),  the  latter  to  he  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  the  diii>€lur  general  of  "Asistencia  Pública"  and  nine 
members,  seven  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Montevideo,  and  one  elected  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  charity  board. 

 The  President's  message  to  Congress  reviewing  the  fir.anf  tal  situation  of  the 

country  was  accompanied  by  a  proposed  law  modifying  the  SANITARY  LAW 
applying  to  the  cities  of  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes,  in  so  ^  as  it  refers  to  the 
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tazM  Mt  «ide  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  iasued  and  to  be  ismied  for  the  work  con- 
tracted to  be  done  by  the  Ullen  Co.  It  ie  estîniated  that  the  tax  revenues  in  accord- 
ance with  this  new  proposal  y)lan  will  represrtit,  approximately,  in  IDIS  and  following 
years,  243,209  pesos  (peao=$1.0342),  or  half  the  amount  o!  the  annual  ser\'ice  of  the 

total  b<«ded  bidebtednoaB  referred  to.  The  executive  power  has  issued  a  decree 

legidatug  the  hnr  of  Augnit  16, 1916,  lAich  eetablîeheit  a  new  fiscal  ruling  concerning 
the  importation  of  SILK  FABRICS.  Silk  cloth,  fabric  s,  or  silk  goods,  which  weigh  up 
to  40  grams  per  square  meter  shall  be  dispatched  at  the  tonvt-ntional  value  or  appraise- 
ment of  12  pesos  (pe8o=|i.0S42)  per  kilo.  The  same  goods,  containing  up  to  70  per 
cent  of  other  fiben^  shall  be  appraised  proportionately  accoiding  to  the  percentage  of 
■Ik  which  they  contain.  Silk  ttafTe  weighing  more  than  40  grams  per  square  meter 

shall  have  a  value  or  appmiwment  of  10  pesos.  The  chancellery,  together  with 

"  the  Bolivian  minister,  iSr.  Ricardo  Mujía,  has  signed  the  following  CONVENTIONS: 
General  compulsory  arbitratiou;  acknowledgment  of  educational  certilicates,  and 
rogatory  and  coastwise  letters.<-^^The  Senate  has  approved  a  law  regulating  the 

professions  of  auditor  and  MERCANTILE  EXPERT.  The  executive  power  has 

submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  bill  approved  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion requiring  seven  years  study  to  obtain  the  degree  of  DOUTOR  1Ñ  MEDICINE 
AND  SUROERY. 


VENEZUELA 


The  MESSAGE  which  Dr.  V.  Márquez  BustilJo'?,  Provi'^ional  Prcí^i- 
dent  of  the  Republic,  delivered  to  the  Naiiouai  Cuiii^ros  on  May  3 
last  stated  that  a  treaty  adrefercndum  had  hcen  made  with  the 
Repubhc  of  (Colombia  by  which  disputes  pending  between  the  two 
countrios  are  to  bo  settled  by  arbitration.  The  treaty  in  question 
is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress. 
Notwitiistanding  the  abnormal  times  existing  tbroughoiit  the  civi- 
lized world  at  the  present  time,  the  Executive  states  that  fordgn 
capital  stiU  oontinnee  to  come  into  tiie  conntry  for  inveetment  in  * 

industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises.  ^The  department  of  agri- 

cultore  has  airanged,  tiiron^  ito  experiment  station  in  Caracas,  for 
the  distrihution  of  SEEDS  to  farmers  i^o  agree  to  plant  the  same, 
keep  a  record  of  the  results,  and  return  to  the  chief  of  the  experiment 
station  in  the  national  capital  a  quantity  of  selected  seed  equivalent 
in  weight  to  that  received  from  the  Qovemment.  If  the  persons 
receiving  the  seed  prefer  to  pay  for  same  in  money  instead  of  kind 
thoy  shall  be  charged  three  times  the  prices  indicated  in  the  l)hiuk 
form  furnished  them  at  the  time  the  allotment  of  seed  is  made  by  the 
Governmpnt.  The  record  kept  must  show  tlie  area  planted,  the 
approximate  elevation  above  sea  level,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  time  of 
flowering,  the  time  of  ri])eaiiig,  the  quantity  harvested,  and  the 
price  of  the  product  in  the  local  iirnikets  at  the  time  tlie  crop  is 
gathered.  ^Rules  and  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  SCHOOL 
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OF  ARTS  AND  CKAtTS  for  males  in  Caracas,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
specification  of  the  studios  required  in  every  branch  of  the  four-year 

curriculum.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  leased  to  Dr. 

Rafael  Cabrera  Mtdo  lands  containing  undeveJoped  deposits  of 
ASFÍL\LT,  PETROLEUM,  and  similar  substances,  situated  in  the 
municipality  of  Antonio  Diaz,  Territory  of  Delta  Amacuro.  A 
simihir  concession  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Gustavo  Xevett  covering 
the  same  kind  of  deposits  in  the  Campo  Eüas  district.  State  of 
Merida.   The  lessees  agree  to  begin  development  work  on  these 

deposits  within  the  next  18  months.  Antonio  José  Calcafto 

HsRwa  hss  been  ratlKrâed  by  the  department  of  fomento  (Pro- 
motion) to  constniet  and  operate  a  telephone  hne  between  a  number 

of  towns  in  the  District  of  Bosdo,  State  of  BoEvar.  FOREIGN 

DBAFTS  on  Veneanela  finns  are  rabject  to  a  graduated  stamp  tax, 
varying  accofding  to  the  amount  of  the  draft,  from  0.0S  of  a 
boltrar  in  the  case  of  drafts  of  a  yalue  of  from  25  to  50  boliyaresto 
1  boUvar  on  drafts  of  from  501  to  1,000  boÜTares  (Boliyar» 

10.193).  ^Recent  press  reports  state  that  the  Maracay,  Veoemla, 

PAPER  FACTORY  has  lesumed  operations,  and  will  use  in  the 
manufacture,  of  news  and  wrapping  paper  the  native  fibers  and 
grasses  of  the  country.   This  factory,  which  was  completed  in  1915, 

has  been  shut  down  for  some  time.  The  Royal  BANK  of  Canada 

has  opened  a  branch  in  Maracaibo,  and  is  prepared  to  do  a  general 

banking  business  in  northern  Venezuela.  On  June  12,  1917,  the 

President  of  the  Repubhc  promulgated  the  new  law  enacted  by 
Congrca^  concerning  RiULWAY  CX)NCESS10NS.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  radways  built  under  concessions  shall  belong  in  per- 
petuity to  the  parties  constructing  them,  but  owners  of  radways  in 
Venezuela  are  prohibited  from  traasferring  them  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  any  foreign  Government.  In  accordance  with  the  former  law 
railways  budt  under  concessions  reverted  at  some  specified  time  to 
the  Government.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  law  will  be  the  means 
of  attracting  capital  to  Venezuela  for  investment  in  railway  enter- 
prises. The  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  from  the  city  of  Maracaibo 

to  Maracay  commenced  operations  on  May  18  last* 
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I'iciiin*  lakri)  rnit«iiilc  of  llic  I'XJTUtive  ollitvs  of  lhe  Whitr  Ifoa'^'  at  \V;».sliinKtori.  Krf)nl  ntw,  Irfl  (<>  rijchl  :  William 
i".  Ki'iliirlil,  Si-i-n-tury  of  «  onínim-e;  UoIntI  I^iiisirit:.  S«>cn'lnry  of  Stalt-;  l)u\  i<l  K.  Hoii>-lon.  S-í-n-iary  of  Auri- 
nilliirc:  l'ri*NÍ'!<'lit  Wilson;  William  (í.  McA'loo.  .STn-iary  of  the  'rniisiirv;  AIIhtI  S.  Hnrlrson.  I'irstmii-.lrr  lírii- 
mil.  Toi»  row  .  Ii'fi  In  riuhi  :  J<iM>p)iiis  l>a>iifls.  .S-tTciary  of  il»-  Na\  v;  William  II.  Wil«¡oii.  Sifn-iary  i»I  l^ilM»r; 
Newlon  if.  HakiT,  S<fr«-lary  oí  War;  ThomiL-t  W.  íJrrKory.  Ailorm-y  «î«'rM>nil;  Franklin  K.  I^inr,  S-í-n-iury  i»r  Ihr 
Intrriur. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORT 
IMPROVEMENTS— WEST 

COAST,  etc;  •/ 

A  IX)NG   the  west  eoast   of  South   America   the  prcxhietivc 
/\       retirions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  send  forth  tlieir  products  to  a 
few  trade  eentei-s,  but  to  many  small  shi|)i)inii  points.  Chile 
alono  is  cre(hted  with  more  than  GO  ports;  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia  have  many  more.    Consequently,  there  are  not  many 
ports  compurafaJe  in  size  and  expenditure  to  those  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  considered  in  the  previous  article. 

Concepción  Bay  is  Chile's  southern  naval  rendezvous,  and  on  this 
hay  lies  Talcahuano,  a  city  of  nearly  50,000  people.  Nine  miles 
inland,  and  connected  with  the  port  by  both  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways, is  the  southern  metropolis  of  Chile,  Concepción,  with  approxi- 
mately  double  the  population  of  the  port.  Talcahuano,  Lota,  and 
Coronel,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  form  a  cluster  of  leading 
mnaOer  ports,  their  importance  heing  hasod  largely  on  the  fact  that 
in  thiB  region  lie  the  Chilean  coal  mines  which  supply  many  naval  and 
men-hnnt  vessels. 

Talcahuano  has  a  good  anchorage  in  36  feet  of  water  half  a  mile 
from  shore.  Steamers  discharge  and  load  cargo  at  the  rate  of  to 
800  tons  per  day.  The  Government  crane  has  a  capacity  for  handling 
goo<ls  up  to  40  tons.  There  is  a  dock  for  repairing  naval  and  com- 
men-ial  vessels.  During  recent  yeai"s  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
s|x*nl  in  dreilging  and  in  the  construction  of  long  (puiy  walls,  all  of 
which  will  doul)tless  be  continued  on  a  more  extensive  scale  after  the 
close  of  the  world  war. 

I  By  wmiuB  A.  Rdd,  Put  AimrioHi  Unkm  Stafl. 
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Müclorniziíiir  mihI  improving  the  port  of  Ynlparai?<o  is  pcrliaps  tlio 
most spectucuiiir  ttisk  confronting:  the  cii^iiiccr  in  any  South  Aincrican 
harbor.  The  lar<ife  hay  is  semicirc  ular  in  form  and  opens  ton  artl  the 
north — the  latter  fact  placing  lUe  ship  at  anchor  in  the  !>ay  at  a  dis- 
advantage during  tiie  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when 
storms  frequently  cause  damage.  Valparaiso  Bay  >trikiii*;ly  con- 
tnusts  with  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Montevideu  and  Buenos 
Aires;  the  former  being  extremely  deep  and  necessitating  vast  expen- 
ditures in  breakwater  construction,  while,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
the  two  Atlantic  cities  suffer  the  handicap  of  shallow  water  harbors. 

At  Valparaiso  the  engineers  concluded  to  build  gigantic  hoUow 
cubes  of  concrete,  of  50  feet  dimensions,  on  shore  and  then  float  them 
to  position.  In  February  last  the  first  of  these  cubes  was  laid,  the 
occasion  being  marked  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  Scores  of  citi- 
zens were  "aboard"  this  first  giant  cube,  over  which  waved  Cliilean 
flags,  as  it  was  towed  to  its  position  in  the  breakwater  hne.  Stone 
wtis  placed  inside,  and  as  the  weight  increased  the  cube  finally  sank. 

II10  improvements  at  Valparaiso  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1912, 
an  English  company  having  secured  the  contract,  which  involved 
$12,000,000.  A  space  covering  220  acres  will  be  made  safe  for  ships 
at  all  seasons.  A  few  of  the  main  features  mentioned  in  the  contract 
arc  a  breakwater  about  1,0(X)  feet  long,  n  qnay  wall  2,000  feet  in 
length,  extension  and  improvement  of  the  fiscal  wharf  to  a  length  of 
more  than  1.000  feet,  a  jetty  820  feet  htng  and  :i2S  feet  wide  with 
landing  quays  on  both  sides,  a  vast  amount  of  íilüng  in  behind  quay 
Willis  on  wliicli  ev(»ntualJv  will  stand  nianv  more  warehouses. 

Much  of  the  work  at  \  aiparaiso  has  i)eeii  (ione  and  still  more  re- 
mains to  be  acconiph^hed.  Tn  the  original  agreement  the  contractors 
were  to  complete  the  works  in  seven  years,  or  in  1917,  but  owing  to 
the  eíFect  of  the  great  war  delays  have  been  experienced  and  more 
time  will  lit!  nece.^sary.  If,  however,  wo  stand  at  the  country's  naval 
academy,  un  the  heights  overlooking  the  buy,  some  important  features 
of  the  plan  may  be  seen  in  almost  their  completed  form,  Hieso  are 
the  large  warehouses  on  the  shore  and  the  new  quay  walls  which  are 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  with  the  top  of  the  letter  toward  the  bay. 
On  the  outside  line  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ships  ;  inside, 
on  the  stem  of  the  so-called  letter,  smaller  vessels  may  be  moored. 
Dredging  near  the  shore  is  in  progress. 

The  new  port  of  San- Antonio,  40  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  at  present  ships  may  draw  alongside  the 
long  iron  piers  and  discharge  and  load  caigo.  This  new  port  is  47 
miles  nearer  Santiago  than  is  Valparaiso,  and  its  object  is  to  reheve 
the  older  port  nf  tlie  trafTic  congestion  thatformerly  existed.  Further- 
more, the  railway  line  is  having  its  influence  in  developing  the  country 
between  Santiago  and  San  Antonio,  and  as  the  port  works  draw 
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to  completion  iloubtless  the  iuiportauce  of  the  new  outlet  will  be 
csperinlly  marked. 

The  uciivit y  of  capital  and  tlu'  convoquent  outflow  of  iron  <n*f>s  from 
the  Tofo  mines,  near  (Vuz  Giuiulc,  KiU  miles  north  of  Valparaiso, 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  construction  of  wliat  are  perhaps  the 
most  uuu.suul  (locking  facihties  along  tlio  entire  coast.  Frendi 
capitalists  owned  the  mining  properties,  whicli  were  acquired  a  few 
years  ago  by  North  Americati  interests.  A  new  railroad  from  the  port 
to  the  mines»  15  miles  inland,  was  built;  and  in  descending  to  the 
port  the  electric  engines  generate  at  least  a  part  of  the  power  required 
to  pull  the  eiini)ty  cars  back  to  the  mines.  The  former  French 
operators  could  load  only  1,000  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  which  was  far 
too  small  an  amount  for  the  new  company.  A  gigantic  dock,  there- 
fore,  was  planned  and  is  now  nearing  completion.  This  dock  is  cut 
out  of  the  precipitous  coast,  and  its  bottom  level  is  about  40  feet  below 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Reinforced  concrete  is  extensively  used  in 
its  construction.  Ships,  as  soon  as  the  outer  wall  is  blasted  away, 
wiU  be  able  to  enter  this  dock  and  receive  moro  than  15,000  tons  of 
ore  per  liour — a  vast  amount  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  of 
loading  along  the  coast.  Railroad  trestles  along  the  sides  and  high 
above  the  dock  are  so  built  that  trains  from  the  mines  discharge  the 
ore  (hrcctly  fnun  car  to  ship,  tlms  saving  the  tedious  service*  of 
liirlitorin*;  oiir<ro.  It  is  said  tliat  the  company  will  operate  its  own 
ships,  iino'lior  fcatur»'  of  production  and  marketing  that  is  possible 
oids'  wiUi  ciUerpriscs  havinp:  lai^o  (•a{)ital. 

Antofagasta,  600  milos  iiortli  of  N'alparaiso,  is  the  third  port  of  the 
country  in  conunercial  impórtame,  and,  unfortunately  for  tlu'  place, 
its  port  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  geiicraJ  pro»j:ress 
and  upbuilihng  of  the  city.  Tlic  latter  has  probably  imul»'i  iiized 
more  rapidly  tliuo  miy  other  Cliilean  city  in  a  similar  space  of  time, 
ami  these  features  include  almost  all  phases  of  economic  growth,  such 
as  uewly  paved  streets,  sidewalks,  motor  busses,  sewerage,  now 
buildii^,  etc  Antofagasta,  like  SAo  Paulo  in  Braidl,  is  situated 
almost  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  ib  seriously  felt,  and  plans  are  on  foot 
for  securing  a  foreign  loan  in  order  to  construct  adequate  improve- 
ments. A  large  area  of  reefs  fronting  the  city  wiU  be  used  for  rec- 
lamation purposes,  a  breakwater  will  be  constructed,  and  extensive 
quays  provided.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  is  estimated  at 
something  more  than  $8,000,000,  and  if  a  loan  is  raised  the  interest 
rate  will  be  6  per  cent  and  the  amortization  about  2  per  cent. 

Iquiquc,  with  a  population  of  30,000  or  more,  lies  830  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso  and  is  the  country's  second  port  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Its  exports  arc  approximately  double  those  of  Valparaiso 
and  are  mainly  Uie  well-known  nitrate  and  other  mineral  products. 
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UpiKT:  The  Klant  cubes  of  mamnry  under  construction.   Latt-r  they  arc  floatod  to  position.  Lower 
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In  imports,  however,  Iquiquo  falls  hdiind  Valparniso.  Like  the 
largor  city,  Iquique  has  planned  extoiisivo  port  improvementf,  and 
no  douht  the  present  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  will  give  renewed 
impetus  to  thosr  proposed  facilities. 

Pom  lias  a  (i(»z,cn  or  moro  lar«j:(T  ports  «)ri  the  Pacific,  of  which 
Mcili^ndo  and  Callao  aro  tho  most  impurlant.  From  all  of  her  ports, 
Amu/(»ii  and  Pacific,  Peru  shi])pod  in  lOl.j  inoin  liiaii  ?68,O00,OO0 
worth  of  raw  products  and  purchased  a])road  $15,000,000  in  return, 
or  conducted  a  foreign  trade  of  more  than  $83,000,000.  A  largo  por- 
tion of  this  commerce  was  doubly  handled — that  is,  from  pier  to 
lighter  and  from  lighter  to  ship  and  vice  Tersa. 

Uollendo  is  (ho  important  southam  port  of  Peru  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  railway  between  the  Pacific  and  Lafae  Titicaca  and  other 
inland  regions.  The  surf  and  sea  swell  at  this  port  are  heavy,  espe- 
cially during  June»  July,  October,  and  November.  Ships  anchor  a 
mile  or  more  out  in  the  roadstead,  and  everything  must  be  trans- 
ported ashore  by  smaller  craft.  An  island  near  the  shore  has  been 
utilized  as  a  sea  buffer,  and  all  boats  direct  their  courses  accordingly 
and  unload  passengers  and  froight  behind  the  island  in  somewhat 
protected  waters.  Considerable  improvements  in  recent  years  in 
sea  walls,  and  a  number  of  steam  cranos  having  a  capacity  up  to  20 
tons,  make  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  mudi  more  expedi» 
tious  than  formerly.    Northward  480  miles  is  Callao. 

Callao  is  tho  only  Peruvian  port  whore  modem  docking  facihties 
havo  been  completed .  although  several  other  places  have  such 
improvem(«!ii<  in  roTitmiplation,  At  other  ])orts  the  lonpj  iron  pier 
is  used  in  handlmg  cargo  which  arrives  on  tho  pier  in  trains  directly 
from  tho  interior. 

At  (^allao,  although  tin  il<  i  ks  are  exlonsivo,  they  have  hemi  found 
at  timos  inadequate,  and  additions  are  proposed.  A  few  years  aj^o 
Dutch  engineers,  at  the  request  of  the.  Peruvian  Government,  inves- 
tigated the  possibilities  of  port  improvements,  one  feature  of  which 
was  the  joining  of  a  near-by  island  and  the  mainland  at  La  Punta, 
with  modern  docks  and  piers  between. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1912  a  French  company  hold  exclusive 
control  of  the  loading  and  the  unloading  of  vessels  within  the  port, 
and  certain  privileges  are  still  retained  by  ilus  company.  One 
striking  feature  in  connection  with  Callao's  shipping  during  1915  was 
the  arrival  of  40  steamships  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
In  normal  years  it  is  customary  for  from  30  to  40  United  States  sailing 
vessels  to  call  at  Callao,  bearing  lumber  cargoes,  but  the  presence  at 
different  times  of  such  an  increased  number  of  steamships  caused 
comment,  as  weD  as  the  unloading  of  greater  quantities  of  manu- 
factured products  from  the  United  States. 
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Top:  Tqulqiio,  showini;  plrr  pxtrndinc  oiil  Into  thr  harbor  whf*rr  thr  litrhtcrs  arp  load«Hl  and  iintoadod. 
Itiulqm'  IS  Chile's  swond  |mrt  in  roninirrrlal  importaniv,  lioinj:  rhirf  nitrati"  jxirt  of  tlio  ooiinlry.  It 
is  loi-nunl  alwtit  <«)  niilos  north  of  \  ;ili)arniso  and  has  a  jioptilation  of  aljoiit  .K).(KK).  ConU'r':  The 
jxirt  of  I^)ta,  one  of  the  s»)Uthern  jwrts  of  the  œuntry,  locti'wl  aUmt  .10  miles  south  of  thi-  port  of  Tal- 
rahtiaao  and  alnjiit  the  same  r|i>taniv  S4»iith  of  ("onci'ix'ion,  with  whirh  <'ity  it  Is  connp«'t«><l  liv  rail- 
way. Kottotn-  Antofa(;asta,  the  third  most  im|H>rtant  port  of  Chile,  is  sili]aie<l  about  rum  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso,  almost  on  the  tropic  of  Capriixjm.  and  Ls  In  the  nitrate  reRion.  Exti'nsive  port  improve- 
ments, to  rost  about  $.4,oor),iWU,  nave  lN«en  planned  and  will  soon  bo  started. 
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Callao  W  credited  with  35|000  population,  and  in  recent  years  per- 
haps nothing  has  })oen  more  important  for  the  city  than  the  new 
sewerage  system  completed  in  1913. 

Pa-'iiiL'  ntîrthward  from  Cnllao  there  are  several  ports  boforo 
mifhm;^  l*!nla,  the  most  iiortiiern  (of  import îuuc)  and  ono  of  the 
Vm'sI  pnrts  <>n  flic  cntiro  const  of  Peru,  liiuiig  luratod  within  the 
rapidly-<l('vrlopm«:  pel riil«Mim  rogion,  Paita  is  destined  to  grow  and  no 
doubt  will  soon  lind  it  necessary  to  give  more  attention  to  improving 
shipj)iiig  facilities.  Here  the  traveler  usually  ])n)(  ures  a  Ihie  Panama 
hut  or  two  from  native  merchants,  who  surround  th'i  staaniship  as 
she  lies  ut  anchor  far  out  m  the  bay.  A  long  iron  pier  from  the 
shore  aids  traffic. 

Northward,  215  miles  from  Paita,  the  ship  enters  the  harbor  of 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador's  diief  commercial  city.  The  70-mile  sail  tip 
the  Guayas  River  from  the  ocean,  especiaUy  if  the  rosso!  has  pro- 
ceeded from  tho  rainless  coast  of  ChÓo  and  Peru,  offers  delightful 
contrasts  in  boautiful  tropical  foliage  and  picturesque  surroundings. 
The  dopth  of  the  river  admits  vossob  drawing  22  feet  of  water. 

The  ''manna''  or  quay  wall  has  been  constructed  along  the  shore 
of  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  and  is  capped  with  stone. 
Extending  backw  ard  is  a  broad  aroa  along  which  a  large  maritime 
traffic  is  received  and  dispatched.  The  port  pro{)er  is  about  3  miles 
long  and  from  a  half  to  a  mile  broad,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  to  40 
fei>t.  Several  rivers,  such  as  the  Daule,  Babahoyo,  etc.,  unito  with 
tho  Guayas  above  Guaya<|uil,  and  the  tide  in  tliese  rivors  is  folt  from 
5t)  to  SO  miles  inland.  The  rivers,  especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
pnn  iilo  fluvial  arteries  for  st^^amers  of  considerable  size  for  many 
u^le-^.  in  some  cas<ís  to  Zapotal.  200  miles  distant. 

The  harbor  of  (luayaipiil  delights  the  average  travehn*  with  its 
niunher  of  small  sailing  ves.><^l^.  many  of  which  Icivc  tlu^  apfwarance 
of  Mrieiitiil  form  and  life  and  which  transport  to  Guayaquil  a  vast 
(|UiUUily  of  natural  product-;  gathered  by  natives  in  tropical  forests 
al<mg  the  streams  mentioneil.  The  large  ship  aiidiors  off  tho  port 
nnd  lighlern  transfer  the  products  between  vessel  ami  shore  and  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  tons  per  hour  from  each  hatch  of  a  ship. 

Recent  years  have  seen  marked  improvements  in  Guayaquil's  pro- 
paredae»  for  handling  a  largor  amount  of  foreign  trado.  Not  the 
least  important  are  the  sanitary  improvements  and  other  modom- 
iaáng  works  now  in  progress  in  and  around  the  city. 

Quite  a  number  of  small  sailing  vessels  are  constructed  in  Ecuador's 
ports  of  Data,  Morro,  Posorja,  etc.,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
present  demand  for  ocean  transportation  may  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  local  work  of  this  nature,  which  in  recent  years  has  some- 
what declined,  at  least  in  the  building  of  ocean-going  craft. 
m2t— Bull.2— 17 — 2 
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The  more  aortheni  ports  of  Ecuador  are  Manta,  Bahia,  and  Esmer- 
aldas. From  each  of  lliese  ports  considerable  quantities  of  raw 
products  are  shipped  annually,  but  as  yet  it  is  necessary  to  load  cargo 
by  the  old  method  of  the  small  boat  and  ligiiter.  Ât  each  oi  these 
tovns  also  railways  have  at  least  started  backward  into  Hie  country 
and  the  plans  of  their  promoters  are  to  carry  them  to  the  interior, 
eventually  to  Quito  or  even  across  the  mountains  into  the  Amazon 
region.  With  such  new  routes  open  to  commerce  it  seems  probable 
that  the  seaports  must  soon  improve  and  modernize  their  facilities 
for  handling  greater  business. 

Passing  from  Ecuadorian  waters  northward  the  vessel  goes  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Peruvian  current,  the  rate  of  the  hitter's  movement 
being  from  25  to  35  miles  per  day  all  the  way  to  Panama,  a  distance 
of  nearly  800  miles. 

The  most  important  Pacific  port  of  Colombia  is  Buenaventura,  at 
about  the  halfway  point  of  her  western  coast.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  from  this  port  to  Cali.  SO  miles  inland,  there  has  been 
considerable  endeavor  to  ])uil(i  a  modern  ))ort.  One  of  the  most 
essential  features  is  the  betterment  of  sanitary  conditions  ^vhich  are 
now  under  way  by  specialists  enga<]:ed  for  the  purpose,  and  ere  long 
no  doubt  Buenaventura  will  be  as  healthful  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  ])opuIation  of  the  port  is  about  ."í.DOO,  and  the  town  is  located 
10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tlie  same  name.  liw  latter 
admits  vessels  drawing  2.5  feet  of  water  a*;  far  as  Buenaventura,  and 
possesses  many  natural  advantages  favoring  increased  maritime  trade. 
A  Federal  law  passed  last  year  provides  for  the  Qovemment's  cooper- 
ation with  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  order  to  secure  a  loan  for  harbor 
improvements  and  railway  extensions. 

Colombia  and  Yenesuela  were,  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
placed  directly  on  the  world's  highway  of  maritime  trade.  With 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  it  is  practically  certain  that  these 
two  nations,  so  wealthy  in  raw  products  needed  in  the  great  rebuild- 
ing era,  will  prosper  as  nev«r  before.  Their  ports,  therefore,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  attention  and  some  improvements,  checked 
only  by  the  world  war. 

Colombia's  principal  Caribbean  ports  arc  Cartagena  and  Barran- 
quilla,  the  former  on  the  sea  and  the  latter  a  short  distance  up  the  Mag- 
dalena River.  The  course  into  Cartagena  harbor  (the  city  beinj::  on 
an  island)  lies  along  shores  bedecked  witii  mangroves,  palms,  and 
other  tropical  growth,  with  here  and  ihovr  a  {)ic  turesr|ue  cluster  of 
houses.  In  tlie  background  on  the  mainland  rise  a  series  of  lulls, 
aiul  in  numerous  cases  the  prosperous  business  man  has  chosen  the 
locality  for  his  suburban  residence. 
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The  port  of  Cartagcnn  is  iHiidlockfMl  and  the  channel  loading  thither 
varies  from  M)  to  40  foot,  or  is  suthcieut  for  the  largor  ocoan  vessels. 
Twent}'-four  years  ago  extensive  wharves  were  roniplotod  l)iit  the 
growing  trade  <leniamlod  better  facilities  for  liandling  cargo.  The 
Govcriiniout,  through  a  well-kno^^^l  English  lirui,  has  plans  for  im- 
proving the  city  of  Cartagena,  as  well  as  the  water  front  on  a  moro 
extensive  scale  than  ever  before  ;  the  channel  entrance  is  to  be  changed 
and  deepened  to  the  railway  wharf,  onto  which  run  the  trains  from  the 
Magdalena  port  of  Calamar,  64  miles  away.  Passengers  and  consid- 
erable cargo  are  landed  at  Cartagena  directly  on  the  pier.  The  city 
has  about  30,000  people  and  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  great 
seawall  constmoted  around  the  dty  many  years  ago  by  the  Spaniards 
at  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars. 

l^nfortunately  for  Colombia,  the  port  of  Barranquilla  is  not  reached 
by  the  oeoan  steamship  on  account  of  sand  hars  obstructing  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena.  In  order  to  remedy  this  natural  defect  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  engineers  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  dredging 
a  canal  or  of  deepening  the  river  so  that  large  ships  could  go  directly 
to  the  port  of  Barranquilla.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  smaller  ocean  port, 
Puerto  r-ol()nd)ia,  receives  the  large  cargo  vessels  and  a  railroad  about 
17  miles  long  is  used  to  tran.si)()rt  passengers  and  freiglit  between 
the  port  and  Barranquilla.  Tlie  latter  has  40.000  people,  and  is  the 
headqihirters  for  soverd  fleets  of  commercial  vessels  which  ply  up 
and  down  tlie  Magdalena. 

Voyugiag  eastward,  the  leading  Venezui'iun  ports  are  Maracaibo, 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Ciuaira,  the  last  named  ranking  lii-sl  in  gen- 
eral unportance,  with  tlie  others  in  the  order  mentioninl.  In  each 
port  centers  a  large  amount  of  raw  products  destined  for  world 
markets,  transported  thither  by  railroads  and,  in  the  case  of  Mara- 
caibo, by  rail  and  also  by  small  craft  that  ply  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  In  fact,  Maracaibo's  export  statistics  show  a 
larger  amount  than  does  any  other  port  of  the  country.  In  this 
region  of  Venezuela  recent  years  have  seen  renewed  activity  in 
petroleum  production,  some  of  the  new  oil  having  been  used  in 
Caracas  and  other  cities.  During  the  present  year  crude  petroleum 
will  perhaps  form  a  very  important  article  of  export  from  Maracaibo, 
and  the  harbor,  always  alive  with  coasting  and  ocean  ships,  seems 
destined  to  a  greater  trade  than  over  before.  In  1915  Maracaibo 
exported  20  per  cent  of  the  total  Venezuelan  products  sent  abroad, 
or  of  a  value  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 

A  massive  old  fortress  giinrds  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Pertou 
Cabello,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  of  the  Republic.  The  fortress 
was  constructed  more  than  300  years  ago  a.s  a  protection  against  the 
pirates  that  spread  terror  along  the  Venezuelan  coast.  Large»  vessels 
now  dock  at  modem  piers  and  cargo  is  unloaded  and  loaded  directly 
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Top:  View  of  the  stocl  pile  plor  oí  Iht-  fíaminquilla  Hallway  &  Pier  Co.  (I.ttl.),  at  Puerto  Colombia,  the 
lU'tiial  .st>apart  for  Hairunqiiilla.  The  pirr  is  -t.tKX)  [t>ct  long,  extends  into  water  having  a  depth  of  3»  feet, 
and  will  ait-oinniodalv  flvo  oivan  .«iteutners  at  one  time.  Bottom:  A  sc'ition  of  the  historie  m>u  wall  of 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  a  landlocked  port  whieh  is  connected  with  the  ¡^ea  by  means  of  a  channel  having 
u  depth  of  :w  to  M)  fwl,  sulhcienl  to  admit  large  o«"ean  vesM'k.  Although  the  port  has  Un-h  ]>ro\ide(l 
with  extensive  whar^'es  for  many  years  lhe  growing  tralfie  ha.s  ne<vs!>itated  the  ¡ilanning  of  im|irovemenli> 
which  will  enable  vcswls  to  tic  iip  to  the  railruad  wharves  and  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  oí  iv^o. 
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from  sliip  to  wliari  aiitl  vico  von^a.  One  of  the  im])<)rtanl  adjuncts 
of  Puerto  Cabello  is  the  floating  ilry  dock  which  can  handle  a  :i,üüO- 
ton  ship.  Its  dimensions  are  282  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  height 
<tf  walls  aboye  pontoon,  21  feet.  The  dock  has  already  proved 
invaluable  in  floating  many  lai^ge  and  small  vessels  trading  along 
the  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  coasts. 

Puerto  Cabello  has  about  20,000  population  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad  from  Valencia,  34  miles  inland.  Along  this  and 
connecting  railways  and  through  the  port  passes  a  large  amotmt 
of  commerce,  not  tlu^  h^ast  important  being  beef  cattle  for  export. 
A  few  years  ago  Enghsli  capital  constructed  a  modem  cold-storage 
plant  at  Puerto  Cabello  for  tl\e  purpose  of  shnit^htering  and  poking 
Venezuehm  cattle.  The  great  (h'lnand  for  food  has  given  a  renewed 
impulse  to  tliis  enterprise,  and  of  the  port's  exports  during  the  first 
six  months  of  iimonnfing  to  L'.J.Ts;^  metric  tons,  a  considerable 

sum  represented  the  value  of  beef  and  catth*  pnxiucts. 

T.on*;  before  reacliing  La  Guaira,  thi'  chief  port  of  Venezuela,  the 
precipitous  shore  line  looms  high  a])<)ve  the  trojiical  watei-s,  domi- 
nate<l  by  La  Silhi  (the  saddle)  anil  other  mountain  peaks,  the  sea 
and  mountain  combining  to  form  a  pleasing  picture.  Tiie  old  method 
of  anchoring  ships  in  the  roadstead  has  passed  and  the  new  break- 
waters and  piers  make  it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  land  passengen 
and  cargo  directly  onto  docks.  A  concrete  breakwater  of  recent 
construction  extends  more  than  2,000  feet  from  a  point  on  shore, 
which  partially  incloses  an  area  of  nearly  100  acres,  having  an  average 
depth  of  28  feet.  This  depth,  of  course,  renders  the  harbor  waters 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  ve^ssels.  An  English  company  secured  certain 
concessions  from  Venezuela  and  constructed  the  breakwater  under 
many  difficulties,  as  in  numerous  cases  the  depth  of  water  along  its 
course  is  nearly  50  feet.  Other  concrete  quays  and  retaining  walls 
offer  additional  facihtitîs  for  many  smaller  ships  that  trade  along 
the  coiist  of  the  Republic.  On  the  whole,  more  than  $5,()no,()()ü  has 
been  spent  on  harbor  improvements,  %vhioli  include  a  number  of 
warehouses  and  modem  equipment  for  haudliug  cargo  on  a  large 
scide. 

A  massive  structure  behind  a  setting  of  mangrove  and  palm  trees 
lias  long  served  as  u  customlum.se;  and  it  is  to  tlui  credit  of  Venez- 
uelan ollicials  that  goods  are  passed  with  unusual  dispatch.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1916  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Republic 
amounted  to  more  than  $23,5()(),()00,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
handled  by  the  La  Guaira  customhouse.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
exports  consist  of  the  much  needed  products  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
sugar. 

The  port  of  La  Guaira  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  23 
miles  inland  but  less  than  8  miles  air  line.  A  highway  also  leads 
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Top:  The  port  oí  La  <iiiaira,  Voni'iiK-la.  "The  old  niethotl  of  amhoririK  .shi|)S  In  the  roiKlstriwI  has 
pa<>M<<l  an<l  the  new  hrnikwaters  iin<l  piers  make  it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  liiinl  imssenK«'rs  iinil  eurR»» 
•Uni  tly  on  the  <loL-ks.  A  i^inctvte  lireakwuler  of  rvet-nt  i-unslrurl  ion  exteinls  lor  more  than  J.Ulll  feel 
Irura  the  ^hore,  an<l  purtiiüly  incl(M>s  an  ami  oí  nearly  Urn  lu-res  having'  an  average  depth  oí  'js  Itvl." 
Bottom:  The  jKirt  oí  <'arni>ano,  sitiiatinl  on  the  northern  coast  of  Veneiiielu  with  a  pietiiresque 
romint^n  «ottinu  íor  a  haekiçroiind.  In  the  ínreRfotinil  Is  shown  the  nnvntly  eonstnieto<l  siwl  pier 
wbicii  exteiMls  out  intu  the  C«ribbeiui  Se». 
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from  the  port  to  the  capital  and  in  recent  years  improTements  in  this 
road  have  mado  it  popular  with  automobile  owners.  An  electric 
line  connects  La  Guaira  with  tho  summor  resort  of  Macuto,  about 
6  mil  -  eastward,  where  sea  bathing  and  cooler  breezes  combine  to 
uiak<'  the  resort  especially  attractive  to  strangers  as  weU  as  popular 
with  the  people  of  Cararfis  and  surrounding  country. 

Guanta,  one  of  the  Repuhlie's  eastern  ports  on  the  Caribbean,  has 
a  laiullorked  harbor  and  facihties  for  doeking  ocean  vessels.  Tliis 
port  ¡S  thr  outlet  for  tlie  city  nf  Rnrrelona,  a  few  miles  inland,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Guanta  is  the  outlet  for  the  conl 
mines  (if  Xaricnal,  which  are  destined  to  more  active  exploitation 
as  tli«  (l(>niand  for  fuel  increases.  Many  cattle  also  are  shipped 
auuualiy  from  this  port. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

BY  THE  di])I()inn1ic  and  consular  appropriation  act,  approved 
March  4,  llUõ,  the  President  of  the  I'nitcd  Stntes  was 
authorizetl  to  invite  the  Cioveniments  of  Ontrol  and  South 
America  to  be  represented  by  their  ministers  of  fiimnce 
and  some  of  their  leading  bankers  at  a  <  unieren cc  witli  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washinrjton.  with  ii  view^  to  t'stui)iis]i  "closer  and 
raon^  satisfactory  financial  relations"  Ijetween  their  countries  and 
the  I'uiteil  States.  Autliority  was  also  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
t»f  lhe  Treasury  to  invite  re])resentative  bankers  of  the  United 
States  to  lake  part  in  the  ctuiference. 

The  invitation  to  the  conference  wtis  accepted  by  ISGovommonts — 
namely:  Ai^entina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  conference  met  in  Washington  on  Monday,  May  24, 1915, 
and  adjourned  on  the  foUowing  Saturday.  It  was  called  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
forpign  official  delegates  but  aJso  by  the  members  of  tho  diplomatic 

■  Address  before  the  New  York  State  Bankers'  AssockUiou,  at  Us,  meeting  at  I<ake  PlacM,  N.  V.,  Juiio 
tt,  m7,  bf  John  BaMtt  Moora,  rtat  diafniian  iDtcmtkml  High  Ctwmaiwfaii. 
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corps  from  Central  and  South  America,  b}-  the  Secrelury  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  by 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  by  representative 
bankers  and  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States*  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  assembly  was  the  derangement  of 
commerce  and  finance  by  the  great  Europcnii  War,  the  cíTim  (s  of 
wliich  were  acutely  felt  not  <>!il>  in  the  dislocation  of  exchanges 
betwt*en  Europe  and  America,  but  also  in  the  relations  between  the 
American  countries  themselves,  which,  although  their  interdepen- 
dence had  been  j^reatly  increased,  found  it  necessar}^  to  niak(*  miiiKT- 
ouH  read jnsf incuts.  In  these  circumstaiKH s  it  was  only  natural,  it 
was  indeed  iiievilable.  that  the  work  of  tlie  conference  should  assume 
n  wide  siope  and  reveal  the  need  of  contiiuied  and  systematic  ciîurt 
for  the  ini{)rovomcnt  of  commercial  and  financial  relations  between 
the  iViuerican  coim tries. 

The  original  program  of  the  conference  embracid  the  monetary 
aiul  banking  situation,  tlie  financing  of  public  ini])rovein<'iits  and 
private  enterprises,  the  extension  of  inter- American  markets,  and  the 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  including  postal  exeliangcs, 
money  orders,  and  the  parcels  post.  For  the  purpose  of  considering 
these  questions  the  memben  of  the  conference  were  assigned  to  group 
committees,  such  a  committee  being  created  for  each  country.  In 
this  way  the  fuU  and  free  presentation  of  the  needs  and  desires  of 
each  countty  was  duly  assured.  An  examination  of  the  reports  of 
these  committees  shows  that,  next  to  transportation,  the  subjects 
that  attracted  most  attention  were  improved  banking  facilities  and 
the  extension  of  credits. 

The  reports  of  the  group  committees  were  referred  to  a  general 
committee  on  uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
which  was  charged  with  the  (hit  \  of  reporting  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  the  conference  should  deal  and  the  organization  necessary  to 
carry  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  into  effect.  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  confereTiee.  Tt  included, 
in  the  order  here  given  seven  subjects:  (1)  Tlie  (»stabli.slMnent  of  a 
gold  standard  of  value:  (2)  bills  of  exchange,  commerciai  {)ai)<'r,  and 
biUs  of  lading;  (3)  unifonn  (a)  classification  of  merchandise, 
customs  regulations,  (ci  consular  certiiicates  and  invoices,  (d)  port 
charges;  (4)  uniform  regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  (6)  fur- 
ther legishition  concerning  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights; 
(6)  the  e^tablishmciLt  of  a  uiufonn  low  rate  of  postage  and  of  charges 
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for  money  orders  and  parc(»ls  post  ;  and  (7)  tho  oxtoiision  of  the  proc- 
ess of  arbitration  ft^r  tlic  adjustinciit  of  coinniorcial  (lispii(<>s.  Be- 
cause of  variances  of  view  a.s  to  nietliods  and  measures  and  the  ceni- 
plieations  of  hu-nl  l<>j;islat  ion,  the  subject  of  marine  transportât  ion, 
in  spill  uf  ihe  deep  and  t;eneral  interest  which  it  excited,  was  not  íor 
the  moment  plac<>d  upon  the  j)rogram. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  rcsohitions  into  effect  the  confer- 
ence recommended  the  establishment  of  an  International  High  Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  oí  not  more  than  nine  members,  resident  in 
each  country,  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  finance  of  such 
oonntry,  these  local  bodies,  composed  of  jurists,  financiers,  and  tech- 
nical administratois,  fsonstituting  the  national  sections  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Oonuniasion.  This  recommendation  was  promptly 
carried  into  effect  in  the  countries  concerned;  and  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Fobruaiy  7,  1916,  the  United  States  section  was  en- 
dowed with  a  specific  legislatiTe  status. 

The  International  High  Commission,  which,  besides  canning  on  its 
work  locally  through  the  various  sections,  had  conducted  its  work 
interaationaUy  by  exchange  of  correspondence,  held  its  first  general 
meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  from  April  3  to  April  12,  1916.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  included,  in  addition  to  those  acted  upon  by 
the  Washington  conference,  six  different  subjects — (a)  international 
agreements  on  unifonn  labor  legislation;  (()  unifonnity  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  classification  and  analysis  of  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  fuels  with  reference  to  national  pohcy  on  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources;  (c)  the  betterment  of  transportation  facil- 
ities between  the  American  countries;  (d)  bankin<i  faciJities,  (>xten- 
sion  of  credit.  linancin<;  public  and  private  enterprises,  and  tiie  sta- 
bihzation  of  niternational  exchange:  (f  )  teleí^rapb  facilities  and  rates 
and  the  use  of  wireless  telef^raphy  for  commercial  piu*j)oses;  (J)  uni- 
form leirislation  as  to  conditional  sales  and  chattel  mort «^a^íes.  AU 
these  topu  >  were  chscussed  and  were  the  subject  of  reports  by  appro- 
pnate  connnittees. 

Tlie  International  High  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Buenos 
^Vires.  besides  deaUng  with  questions  of  finance  and  administration, 
coiLstituted  a  central  executive  council  for  the  purpose  of  systema- 
tizing and  ctmrdinating  its  work,  carrying  out  it-s  recommendations, 
and  preparing  the  programs  of  future  meetings.  This  council  con- 
sists of  three  members — a  preâdent,  vice  presi^nt,  and  a  secretary 
general.  These  three  places  are  occupied  by  the  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man, and  secretary  of  the  national  section  of  the  country  chosen  for 
the  timo  being  as  headquarters  of  the  International  High  Commis- 
sion. On  motion  of  a  member  from  Argentina,  Washington  was 
unanimously  designated  as  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  till 
the  next  meeting,  and  the  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary  of 
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the  United  States  section  thus  bocaine  the  constituent  members 'of 
the  central  executive  council. 

The  central  executive  con  noil,  on  entering  upon  its  labors,  decided 
that  tho  best  plan  of  procoduro  would  be,  while  pressing  the  work  of 
tho  conforoncí»  as  a  whi>l(',  to  si'loct  certain  subjects  for  more  imme- 
diate, definite  treat  nient.  With  this  view,  it  selected  five  sub- 
jects--f1^  the  establishment  of  an  international  gold  clearance 
fund;  (2)  an  international  agreen^ent  to  fncilitate  the  work  of  com- 
mercial travelers:  (8)  lep^islation  < oiucrninij:  negotiable  instruments 
(including  The  Ilngue  rules  on  bills  of  cxclmnjio^  checks,  and  bills 
of  lading,  and  warehouse  receipts;  (4)  tlie  arbitration  of  connncrcial 
disputes;  Í5)  the  ratification  of  the  conventioiLs  ado})led  by  the 
Fourth  lut(  luutional  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910 
on  trade-marks,  rop>TÍghts,  and  patents. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  central  executive  council  has  formu- 
lated  drafts  of  treaties  concerning  commercial  travelers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  gold  clearance  fund,  and  these 
drafts  have  been  submitted  through  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  to  the  governments  concerned,  together  with  ex- 
planatory memoranda. 

In  presenting  these  projects  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  central 
executive  council  to  suggest  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Interna- 
tional High  Commission  measures  which  appear  to  l>o  susceptible 
of  a  ready  solution.  The  subject  of  commercial  travelers  is  one  of 
general  and  inennisin^j  im]iortnnce.  Tn  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Soutli  Aineiica  such  travelers  pay  a  tax.  but  oiUy  in  a 
few  c(umtries  is  this  a  national  tax.  Geiu'rally  the  tax  is  imposed  by 
the  States  and  (xcasioiuilly  even  by  the  municipjiiities.  Onerous 
as  this  systi'iu  may  seem,  it  is  part  of  a  concept  of  taxation,  which, 
as  the  rasult  of  tradition  or  of  local  conditions,  extensively  prevails, 
under  which  chai^^  are  imposed  upon  professional  classes  and 
other  groups,  rather  than  upon  the  income-producing  capacity  of 
individuals  regardless  of  business  or  profession.  What  the  council 
has  ventured  to  suggest  is  the  foderaUzation  of  the  taxes  on  com- 
mercial travelers,  together  with  the  facilitation  of  their  operations 
throu^li  eiistomhouso  and  olh(»r  fiscal  machinery. 

To  this  end  the  treaty  draft  provides  for  the  issue  of  a  national 
license,  to  run  for  a  fixed  period,  and  to  be  paid  for  with  one  fee,  which 
the  National  Government  may,  if  it  so  wishes,  divide  among  the  local 
governmerjts  surr(>iid(^rini:r  tins  source  of  revenue.  But,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  license,  the  applicant  must  pi(uluce  a  cert ilicate  from  his 
home  iîo\-ernment  at  lest  in;^  his  bona  (idc  ehara<  tei-  as  n  eonimercial 
traveler;  aii<l  he  nui->t  a]s(»  hi  iii<,'  ^\  ith  him  a  cei't ¡(ieale  from  a  home 
i'ustoms  autliorit\  srtlinii  forth  the  nundier  and  character  of  his 
samples,  so  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  give  bond  to  pay  duties  upon 
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thorn  in  cas**  ho  should  sell  any  portioQ  of  them  or  siiould  fail  t<>  roox- 
port  thorn  hefore  the  expiration  of  his  traveler's  lieeiise.  In  addition 
t!io  couneil  ha-s  sulntuf  led  a  protocol  enií)odyin<í  administrative 
details,  and  has  drawn  iij)  forms  of  doeiunonts  winch  may  ho  used  by 
tho  Department  of  Conimorco  and  by  the  customs  authorities  of  the 
I  niled  States  under  the  treaty. 

Tho  establishment  of  an  international  gold  clearance  fund  formed 
the  subject  of  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  section  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  High  Com* 
mission  at  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1916.  The  scarcity  of  transporta^ 
tion  facilities  and  the  dangers  created  by  belligerent  operations  had 
then  rendered  the  shipment  of  gold  extremely  hazardous  and  often 
impossible.  During  the  preceding  year  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
bad  evolved  a  system  of  settling  debts  among  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  by  means  of  a  gold  settlement  fund,  whereby,  through  the 
device  of  one  bank  ear-marking  gold  for  another,  a  safe  legal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  $ul>stituted  for  the  physical  transfer  of  the  gold. 
It  was  conceived  that  a  plan  might  be  evolved  for  similar  settlements 
between  nations. 

Such  a  plan  is  oníhodicd  in  tho  draft  treaty  above  mentioned, 
which  provides  that  idl  deposits  of  njold.  made  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  of  tho  hij^h  contracting;  j)Mriies  for  the  purpose  of  pa\nng 
debts  incurred  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  in  tlio  course  of  private 
commenial  and  financial  transactions,  shall  ho  treated  by  their 
government--  us  constituting  «n  international  fund,  to  be  used  for 
the  solo  purpose  of  ofTocting  exc-liango.  To  this  end  they  are  to 
agree  never  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it,  but  on  tho  contrary,  each 
within  Its  own  jurisdiction,  to  guarantee  it,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
against  seizure  by  any  ¡>uhhe  authority  as  well  as  against  impairment 
through  iuiy  political  action  or  change  whatsoever.  They  are  further 
to  agree  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  for  this  purpose  to  desig- 
nate, each  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  a  bank  to  hdd  any  part  of  tho 
fond  there  existing,  as  joint  custodian  with  such  person  or  persons 
or  such  institution  as  they  may  concur  in  appointing  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  such  joint  custodians  to  hold  the  moneys  so  entrusted  to  them, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  creditors  for  whom  it  is  hold. 

Under  this  plan,  if,  for  instance,  exchanges  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  New  Yode  were  such  that  gold  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  New 
York,  the  amount  would  be  placed  with  the  designated  depositary 
bank  at  Rueños  Aires  in  the  international  clearance  fund,  while 
the  Xew  York  depositary  bank,  duly  advised  by  cable,  would  place 
at  tho  disposal  of  the  Buenos  Aires  bank  the  same  amount  against 
which  exchange  on  Xew  York  might  be  sold.  The  rrohl  in  Buenos 
Aires  would  be  kept  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  Argentine  bank 
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and  such  additional  trustees  acting  for  the  international  clearance 
fund  as  might  be  designated  with  the  approval  of  the  Kew  Y^kk  hank, 
the  latter  having,  however,  the  lig^t  at  any  time  to  stipulate  that 
the  gold  he  shipped.  Therefore  the  Buenos  Aires  hank,  in  selling 
exchange  on  New  York,  would  have  to  provide  for  a  margin  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  shipping  cost,  the  insurance,  remelting  and  other 
incidental  expenses  which  might  arise  in  case  actual  shipment  be- 
came necessary.  Should  the  gold,  however,  remain  at  Buenos  Aires 
until  the  tide  would  turn  so  that  the  transaction  woul  d  reversed, 
that  is  to  say,  unt'I  the  moneys  paid  back  to  the  Now  York  bank 
would  release  the  gold  at  Buenos  Aires,  then  the  shipping  and  other 
expenses  would  have  been  saved  and  would  become  the  profit  of  the 
respective  banks,  to  be  apportioned  between  them  by  direct  nego- 
tiation. 

Tf  tlir  samo  rriãd  cam  Wí^ro  unoá  by  both  depositar}'  banks,  the 
transactions  in  the  international  <;ol(l  cloamnce  fund  would  be  very 
simple.  But  ^ol»!  nf  »liifon«!!f  iiiieness  and  dononiiinit i(»Tw  would  be 
ileposited  in  these  t  w*»  Uunks,  to  say  nothinj;  of  banks  of  ot  her  coun- 
tries of  SouLh  Ameriea  where  the  <le|)osits  in  the  international  clear- 
ance fluid  w<mld  include  widely  difFerinj;  type?>  of  gold  coiii.s.  The 
freest  play  of  the  propose<l  system  ct)uUi  be  expected  only  when  gold 
coins  interchangeable  between  various  countries  were  in  fairly  com- 
mon use  in  all  countries  participating  in  the  arrangement.  As  a 
first  step  in  this  direction,  the  International  High  Commission  at  its 
meeting  of  April,  1916,  adopted  a  uniform  money  of  account  to  be 
used  in  all  statistical  publications  and  in  the  calculations  of  the 
international  gold  clearance  fund,  the  unit  of  this  money  of  account 
being  a  gold  coin  0.900  fine  and  0.33437  grammes  in  weight.  This 
unit,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  American  franc,  is  exactly  one- 
fifth  of  a  ITnited  States  gold  dollar,  and  is  very  close  to  the  normal 
monetary  unit  of  the  South  American  countries,  so  that  it  was  hoped 
that  it  might  readily  be  adopted  as  the  actual  monetary  -tmdard, 
contributing  to  the  development  of  trade  relations  by  facilitating 
settlements  between  the  various  countries.  For  these  reasons,  the 
proposed  unit  forms  part  of  the  plan  incorporated  in  the  draft-treaty 
for  an  international  gold  clearance  fund. 

T  will  not  dotniti  you  with  a  narration  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Tiiternntional  Ili<:h  Commission  and  its  central  executive  couîu  il 
duruifí  the  past  12  month>^  to  secure  uniform  le<^islation  on  iiej^otiahle 
instrunient-s,  hills  of  laduig,  atul  wareliouse  reeei{)ts,  It)  extend  tlie 
arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  and  to  seein-e  further  ratifications 
of  the  conventions  of  1910  relatnig  to  trade-marks,  eopyriijhts.  and 
patents.  In  the  past  AO  years  great  progress  lias  been  slowly  l>ut 
surely  made  botli  in  Europe  uud  in'  America  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in  commercial  law  and  in  methods 
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of  fiscal  admínidferation.  âb  to  negotiable  instruments,  we  need  only 
mention  the  important  conferences  at  The  Hague  in  1910  and  1912, 
multing  in  uniform  rules  on  bilk  of  exchange  which  have  been 
incoT|M>rated  into  the  legislation  of  seTcral  of  the  participating  States. 
In  1890  a  congress  was  held  at  Berne  for  the  purpose  of  standardiz- 
ing govemmental  regulations  for  the  handling  of  freight  at  intema- 
tional  frontiers.  The  consultations  held  at  the  international  exposi- 
tion at  Paris  in  1889  on  the  subject  of  statistics  culminated  in  the 
statistical  conference  at  Brussels  in  1913,  at  which  an  international 
convention  was  agreed  to  and  signed  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  statistical  bureau  at  that  place.  I  scarcely  need  men- 
tion in  the  presence  of  this  body  the  historic  confereces  which  have 
been  held  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  international 
monetary  ronditions.  or  to  the  intrniational  unions  dealing  with 
posts,  folo^xraphs,  pntoiits,  and  rop\ rights. 

Siinibir  rfTorts  liavc  })oi'n  made  in  this  hemisplioro,  pspocially 
duriiifr  tlio  jiiist  'AO  ycîiis.  1  need  only  cite  as  exanipies  the  Inter- 
nat innal  Anicricaii  Conferences,  the  Pan  American  Scientiiic  Con- 
gre^x-s,  and  tlu-  I*an  American  Sanitary  Conferenres,  The  Pan 
Anwrican  Finun<  lal  Conference  was  not  intended  to  snpcrsede  the 
activities  of  any  uf  these  bodies;  for,  while  it  has  had  occasion  to 
further  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  measures  with  which  they  were 
coiuiected,  it  lias  found  a  broad  and  ample  field  of  its  own. 

In  one  respect  it  possesses  a  distinct  advantage,  and  that  is  in  its 
capacity  for  continuous  work.  It  is  an  ordinary  defect  of  interna- 
tional conferences  that,  when  the  final  session  is  held,  they  cease 
to  exist,  so  that  their  work  falls  wholly  into  other  hands,  The  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  through  the  constitution  of  the 
International  High  Commission,  and  the  creation  by  the  latter  of 
the  c«itral  executive  council,  has  established  an  oiganization  by 
which  the  great  task  of  securinr;  desirable  uniformity  in  legislation 
and  in  administration,  anion;:  tlie  American  Nations,  may  be  prose- 
cuted vigorously  and  without  interruption. 

Anyone  interested  in  securing  more  detailed  information  concem- 
ind  any  branch  of  the  work  may  obtain  it  by  atldressing  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  International  High  Commission,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FAMOUS  SEASIDE  RESORTS: 
MAR  DEL  PLATA  AND  - 

POCÍTQS 

WHEN  the  crisp  autumnal  air  turns  the  northern  pleasure 
seeker  from  waning  seaside  gaj'eties,  our  contemporaries 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  preparing  to  don  their 
garhe  of  summer  and  seek  rest  and  recreation  along  the 
sandy  beaches  of  tlu>  far  southland.  Nature  reverses  the  season  of 
vacations,  but  not  the  pleasures  themselves;  for  when  we  glance  at 
our  respective  sports  aiui  pastimes  there  are  found  many  traits  in 
common.  IVopIcs  of  both  North  and  Stuitli  America  enjoy  and 
derive  preat  benefit  from  <lays  of  summer  spent  in  the  {xn  nt  out- 
doors, and  doubtless  nothing  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  masses 
than  <»J(I  (KCiin. 

The  ackiiowlcdi^cd  ((uccu  of  Arjjentine  seaside  resorts  is  Mnr  del 
Plata,  direclly  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  250  miles  sttutln-jist  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  place  is  a  little  city  within  it^^elf.  beinix  crcilited 
with  25,000  people.  With  thi'  uiivcnt  of  spring,  howevci .  Mar  del 
Plata  begins  to  assmne  greater  activity,  and  the  height  of  gayety  is 
reached  about  the  time  the  }>c(»ple  of  the  United  States  are  enduring 
the  cold  and  snows  of  midwinter.  Additional  thousands  are  then 
added  to  the  southern  resort's  population,  business  cares  and  anxie- 
ties are  seemingly  forgotten,  and  Argentines  find  pleasures  and 
diversions  at  thinr  greatest  watering  place. 

To  accommodate  tiie  crowds  of  patrons  flocking  seaward,  the 
railway  leading  to  Mar  del  Plata  operates  numerous  trains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  daily  services.  InihH'd,  some  of  the  best  and  most 
aum|>tnf)nsly  equippc<î  trains  to  be  foiiiid  in  all  Argentina  are  on  the 
route  between  the  capital  city  an<i  this  famous  resort.  Those  who 
kntiw  th<'  road  and  do  not  care  to  view  tlic  ci>initry  along  the  rf)ute, 
siirh  ns  (he  busy  business  man.  usually  avail  tlicnisclvps  of  the  spe- 
t  ially  provitled  niglit  servifc.  rrtuini;  at  Uu(  iio>  Airt^s  and  arising 
in  Mar  del  Plata.  The  iuciuiring  siraii^^'ci ,  liowcver,  generally  pre- 
fers the  daylight  liij)  through  the  j)rosjH'i-ous  cattle  region  travrr-scd 
by  the  road,  which  oilVi-^  inU  resting  glimpM's  of  the  I'luiless  pampa 
famous  in  story  and  song.  Mar  del  Plata,  like  nu)St  exclusive  re- 
sorts, is  truly  a  paradise  for  the  people  of  wealth;  hut  to  judge  from 
the  vast  crowds  that  pass  between  the  capital  and  the  resort  by  the 
sea,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  wealth  is  most  g<Mierously  distri- 
buted in  Argentina. 
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Glancing  back  into  histc»ry.  w(»  find  thiit  uinml  four  decades  ago 
such  a  place  as  Mar  dA  VinUi  did  not  exist;  hut  a  schoolhousc,  a 
mill,  and  a  chapel  formed  the  nucleus  for  a  larger  settlement.  About 
this  time  Don  Patricio  Ramos  secured  a  concession  to  build  and  im- 
prove tho  town,  and  the  services  of  Charles  de  Chapeaurouge,  en- 
gineer, were  sought  and  obtained  to  draw  plans  of  a  future  city. 
Don  Pierre  Luro,  so  the  story  is  told,  who  owned  much  of  the  land 
thereabout,  also  aided  in  the  enterprise.  Time  passed  and  the  place 
grew  ;  hut  let  us  pass  over  the  early  stages  of  progress  and  view  some 
of  the  resort 's  activities  to-cLiv. 

Our  train,  if  we  choose  the  daylight  ride,  has  made  the  trip  from 
Bu^os  Aires  in  seven  hours,  so  that  our  arrival  at  Mar  del  Pla  tu  is 
near  the  hours  of  evening.  We  have  time  to  secure  comfortable 
rooms  nt  one  of  the  fine  hotels-  that  Ls,  if  the  ^^ise  ]>reraiition  has 
been  taken  f»f  onlcriiiir  réservât  inns  in  advance  of  arrival. 

Tlic  fopojrnipliy  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resort  pre- 
sc'iils  l)oth  ruggcil,  precipitous  shores  and  smootii  siiiniy  beaches; 
and  the  laiulsenpe  architeels  l»ave  linked  these  natural  ienlures  into 
one  harmonious  and  <h'lii;lit ful  whole.  During  the  active  construe- 
lion  perioil,  or  within  the  hist  decade,  spccuhilion  ran  wild  and  land 
values  soared  overnight,  so  to  speak,  to  fan<'y  figures.  Magnificent 
private  residences  as  well  as  public  buildings,  hotels,  and  other  edi- 
fices wore  created,  and  wealthy  aristocrats  made  sure  that  everything 
modem  and  luxurious  was  installed  within  their  homes,  even  if 
occupied  very  few  months  in  tho  year.  Ideas  of  eli^ance  and  beauty 
in  seaside  construction  were  adopted  from  some  of  Europe's  famous 
resorts  and  combined  with  those  suggested  by  home  talent,  so  to-day 
Mar  del  Plata  is  fair  to  look  upon. 

A  leni^thy  and  beautiful  structure,  known  as  the  Kambla,  extends 
along  the  most  popular  sectii  ni  of  the  bathing  beach.  The  sands  and 
breakers  in  front  of  the  Kanihla  furnish  the  watery  play^r(mnd  for 
thousands  of  pe(>))'e.  I'nlike  the  course  largely  followed  hy  the 
coastal  resorts  of  the  United  States,  the  bote's  and  ehibs  at  Mar 
de!  Plata,  as  a  rule,  are  located  back  in  the  city.  This  fact  causes 
the  pe(»p'(<  to  congregate  in  larger  luimbers  on  the  spacious  areas  of 
tlie  Kanihla,  especially  during  bathing  and  jirouuMiade  hours.  An 
architcclurul  fe  itureof  this  beautiful  stniciure  is  the  large  nuiubcr 
of  columns  standing  in  pairs  along  the  front,  giving  it,  especially 
from  the  beach,  a  nu>sl  attractive  and  inviting  appearance. 

In  front  of  the  llambla  the  sea  washes  the  sandy  sloping  shore, 
and  it  is  there  that  visitors  by  hundreds  or  thousands  enjoy  the 
bathing  during  morning  or  afternoon  hours.  For  those  who  are 
just  learning  the  art  of  swimming  or  who  are  afraid  of  the  sea,  a 
ñne  extensive  pool  of  quiet  water  is  provided  on  shore.  This  attrac- 
tion is  surrounded  by  a  fence  and  within  the  inclosure  are  seats, 
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usually  well  patronized  by  those  who  enjoy  the  antics  of  the  no  vue. 
Another  fenture  of  this  beach  is  the  number  of  tente  and  sunshades 
which  stretch  along  the  sands,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance 
an  encamped  detachment  of  an  anny. 

Bathing,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  attractions  at  Mar  del  Platn. 
There  are  amusements  for  men,  women,  and  children.  For  adults 
the  famous  social  club,  housed  in  its  own  fine  huildinir,  has  many 
attractions.  Its  doors  are  open  to  members  and  their  families  oidy 
and  its  lial'.s  arc  rcjj^nrdcd  as  nmon^  tho  rrsort's  most  popular  social 
centers.  This  club  is  open  fniin  Dccn  ilfcr  to  April.  Many  boniiti- 
fnl  walks  and  drives  along  the  seashurc  clitïs  and  inland  from  tlui 
water  arc  ))n)\'ided  for  those  inclined  to  wander  far  from  the  "mad- 
ding crowd's  igiiob'c  strife";  retreats  for  those  who  would  look  out 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  and  meditate,  ciuiet  spots  for  the 
dreamer  or  for  the  ))'easure-worn  society  victim. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  army  of  sights  at  Mar  del  Plata 
that  can  not  fail  to  p'ease  those  seeking  gay  social  life  and  amuse- 
ment. Bands  of  music  outdoors  and  orchestras  within  enliven  the 
days  and  evenings;  social  teas,  fencing  classes,  gymnasium  leseons, 
shooting  matches,  card  games,  and,  indeed,  a  hundred  and  one  other 
features  of  amusement  drive  one's  cares  to  the  winds  and  enjoy- 
ment reigns  supreme.  The  golf  club  and  the  jockey  e^ub  are  two 
other  popular  places  of  amusenusnt  frequented  by  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

The  absence  of  the  familiar  automobile,  so  plentiful  in  other 
Argentine  cities,  attracted  the  writer's  attention.   Possibly  to-day 

the  carriages  and  fine  steeds  are  being  relegated  to  the  past;  but 
that  idea  does  not  appear  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  country,  for  the 
average  Aigentine  gentleman  prides  himself  on  his  fine  horses, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  are  not  content  to  spend  their  summer  days 

without  tlieir  equine  favorites. 

Just  as  Mar  del  Plata  stands  at  the  head  of  Argentina's  seaside 
pleasure  resorts,  Pocitos  is  known  far  and  wide  as  Uruguay's  most 
famous  and  aristticrntic  waterins:  place.  Inde(Ml.  Uruguay  has 
within  ctusy  reach  of  her  capital  city  what  mi^lit  he  aptly  termed  a 
cluster  of  popular  seashore  n^sorts.  such  ttó  Pocitos,  Kamirez,  Ca- 
purro, Malvin,  Carrasco,  and  othei's,  and  at  least  the  first  three 
named  places  may  ere  long  be  merged  into  one  giant  whole,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

As  already  observed,  it  requires  7  iioui-s  for  the  busy  man  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  reach  his  country's  exclusive  seaside  retreat.  For  the 
resident  of  Montevideo  to  journey  to  Uruguay's  resort  par  excellence 
only  20  minutes  are  required.  Montevideo  being  virtually  on  the 
ocean,  it  is  only  necessary  to  board  an  electric  car  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  alight  at  Pocitos.   The  route  thither,  by  at  least  two 


A  riCTrilESQUE  SIGHT  ON  THE  SANDS  OF  MAR  PEL  PLATA,  AU(ÍKNTINA, 
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olcrtric  lines  or  by  automoijiii',  leads  thruugh  dolightful  avenues  and 
streets  adorned  with  tree,s,  and  passing  many  homes  of  pletusiiig 
architecture.  Many  of  these  line  places  tlic  Uruguayans  occupy 
only  a  few  months  of  the  year,  generally  only  during  the  season 
lasting  from  December  to  March. 

Poeitos  is  located  on  a  bay,  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  horseshoe,  a  mile  or  so  wide.  As  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
roU  in  upon  the  sloping  white  sands  of  the  shore,  a  variety  of  breakers 
furnish  pleasure  and  amusement  for  thousands  of  vacationists. 
Generally  speaking,  the  bathing  during  the  early  morning  hours  at 
Poeitos  is  considered  rather  too  rough  for  the  novice;  and  as  a  con- 
se(|ucnce  the  masses  are  in  the  water  in  the  afternoons.  In  the  rear 
of  the  beaches  there  has  been  constructed  a  semicircular  esplanade, 
extending  more  than-  half  the  distance  around  the  shore  lii  <  On 
this  esplanade  nearest  the  beach  a  wide  sidewalk  or  promenade  has 
been  built,  and  at  intervals  along  the  way  there  are  comfortable 
seats  for  those  who  wish  to  watch  the  bathers  from  a  distance. 
Behind  this  promenade  a  broad  avenue  stretches,  grassy  phtts 
adorning  the  center,  with  hero  and  ihoro  a  fancy  oloctric  light  pole. 
Till*  crntcr  of  the  street  tluis  divides  the  eoui"se  into  coming  and 
going  sides,  and  the  rule  of  the  count ly  is  the  reverse  of  the  "turn 
to  right"  law  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Fronting  on  this 
broad  avenue  and  also  fronting  the  st^i,  are  ime  residences,  shops, 
gardens,  flower  beds,  and  liouses  of  amusement.  During  the  height 
of  the  season  Playa  Poeitos,  as  this  avenue  is  called,  is  a  scene  of 
great  animation.  Motor  ear-s  and  horse-di  jiv^  ti  vehicles  pass  up  and 
down  the  couise  under  prescribed  speed  ri'gulations,  pedestrians  arc 
there  by  hundreds,  amusements  are  in  full  blast,  and  general  enjoy- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  day  or  eveaing. 

Out  on  the  sandy  beaches  a  feature  of  convenience,  as  wcU  as 
modesty,  is  provided  in  the  groat  number  of  dressing  rooms  on  wheels. 
These  little  houses  are  puUed  outward  or  inward  on  the  sands,  ac- 
cording to  the  movement  of  the  tide,  and  are  ever  ready  to  shield 
the  bathers  as  they  prepare  to  enter  or  return  from  the  water. 

Poeitos  is  popular  alike  with  Aigentines  and  Uruguayans.  The 
magnificent  steamers  plying  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo 
provide  a  delightful  means  of  reaching  ocean  resorts  in  Uruguay- 
without  the  discomforts  of  railroad  travel.  Indeed,  the  commodious 
new  niglit  boats  on  this  125-mile  run  are  veritable  palaces,  and 
frequently  the  amusements  on  board  are  prelud(>s  to  the  greater  - 
diversions  awaiting  passengers  at  Poeitos  and  otlier  places  nearby. 
Many  Argentines  have  also  built  summer  resi(hMices  at  or  near 
Poeitos  and  with  their  families  help  to  swell  the  crowds  of  pleasure 
seekers  along  L  ruguay's  southern  slu)ie. 

Ambitious  plans  have  been  considered  for  cotmeetiu'j'  Focit<»s 
with  Ramirez.    The  latter  is  another  resort  considerably  nearer  the 
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heart  of  Montevideo  and  the  plans  contemplate  extending  the 
esplanade  already  mentioned  from  one  to  the  other;  still  further 
details  of  the  project  include  an  extension  of  the  esplanade  to  the 
city  of  Montevideo  proper,  which  iidll  fonn  a  driveway  from  5  to  7 
miles  in  length.  This  driveway  will  not  only  connect  the  resorts 
but  wiU  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  delightful  features  of 
seaside-resort  life  to  he  found  in  South  America.  On  the  south  the 
Atlantic  breezes  and  breakers  will  render  the  summer  f!nvs  even 
more  iiclitrhtful,  while  to  tlio  roar  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance the  Parke  Urbano  (Urban  Park)  will  add  many  miles  of  addi- 
tional highway  as  well  as  various  diversions  other  than  those  of  the 
seaside. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  BREAD 

■ 


THIS  is  an  attompt  to  state  n  larf^e  problem,  not  to  answer  it. 
The  hicad-makiiiíí  forains  arc  tlie  basic  food  of  all  civilizod 
nations  and  are  an  important  food  element  of  many  semi- 
civilized,  barbarous,  and  savage  countries.    Literally  bread 
is  tlie  staff  of  life.    AU  other  foods  arc  secondary. 

Secondary  foods  may  be  more  important  than  breatl  with  certain 
classes  of  society — the  rich,  for  exaniph'  in  certain  snndl  locahties, 
and  at  certain  limited  periods;  but  throiigliout  civihzation  and  even 
beyond  l)rcad  aiul  bread  alone  is  the  basic  huiuun  food.  What  milk 
is  to  the  infant,  bread  is  to  the  world. 

Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  the  bread  grains  are  necessary  on 
accoimt  of  food  elements  they  contaiu  not  cootained  in  other  foods? 
By  no  means.  Bread  is  not  a  complete  food.  Other  foods  are 
needed  to  supply  the  elements  not  supplied  by  bread  and  even  the 
food  elements  of  bread  are  contained  in  yet  other  foods  in  lai^er 
amounts  and  in  a  more  easily  assimilative  form.  Is  it  because  bread 
is  the  most  palatable  food  ?  Certainly  not.  Dry  bread  is  the  type 
of  unpalatableness.  Is  it  because  bread  is,  the  cheapest  food?  In 
part,  yes. 

The  bread  grains  are  first,  wheat  and  rye;  second,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  a  few  locally  used  grass  seeds  like  quinua  (in  South 
America),  miUet  (in  Europe),  Kaíür  com  (in  Africa);  third,  Indian 
com.  First  is  wheat,  more  broadly  used  as  a  bread  grain  than  all 
others  and  until  now  more  important  than  all  others  combined. 
Next  in  importance  is  rye,  the  principal  bread  grain  of  northern 
Europe  and  extensively  used  elsewhere.  As  bread  grnins.  barley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  quinua,  millet,  Kaffir  corn,  and  the  Wkv  are  not 
very  important.   Indian  com  occupies  a  singular  and  not  easily 
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definablo  place  as  a  broad  grain.  It  has  been  doniod  that  Indian 
com,  buckwhent,  and  oats  are  bread  grains.  Unquestionable  it  is 
that  wheat  as  a  bread  forain  has  been  in  process  of  rapidly  superseding 
c«>rn  even  in  locaMtirs,  like  the  southern  United  States,  where  com 
was  supposed  to  Ix-  most  firnily  established,  Notwithstamhn«i:  the 
enormous  increase  in  tlie  {)ro(hietioii  and  use  of  corn  in  the  United 
States,  far  outslrippiiiii:  wlieat  and  all  other  grains  combined,  yet 
the  fact  remained  that  as  bread  grains  wlieat  aii<l  rv(>  were  gairiing 
on  ((ini.  Why  is  it  that  wheat  so  far  outstrips  its  rivals  that  not 
one  i*f  them  is  able  to  hold  the  field  a^'ainst  it  under  normal  condi- 
tions? Wliy  is  it  that  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace 
wlieat  bread  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  every  other  bread  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  d  The  obvious  answers  to  these  questions  do 
not  answer.  It  may  be  that  wheat  bread  tastes  better,  is  easier 
prepared,  keeps  better  or  in  some  other  way  is  superior  to  the  sub- 
stitute grains.  Each  of  these  assumed  facts  may  be  questioned,  but 
admitting  them  all  as  true,  one  may  well  ask,  Why  are  these  things 
so  I  Wheat  on  the  whole  is  no  more  nutritious  than  the  other  grains. 
In  any  other  form  than  bread  its  taste  is  no  better  and  to  most  people 
is  not  as  good  as  the  taste  of  com,  or  buckwheat,  or  oats.  Yet 
neTerthebfifi  as  a  bread-making  material  wheat,  eren  at  a  higher 
price,  does  win  its  way  against  all  the  substitute  grains,  com  included. 
The  answer  unquestionably  to  this  apparent  conundrum  is  that  man 
has  learned  in  bread  making  to  bring  out  all  the  inherent  good  quali- 
ties of  wheat  and  has  not  learned  this  lesson  as  to  any  other  grain 
except  perhaps  rye.  In  other  words,  man  has  learned  how  to  utilize 
wheat  and  has  not  yet  learned  how  ])roperly  to  utilize  other  grains. 
Furthermore,  he  has  neglected  the  bread-making  possibilities  of 
thousands  of  fruits  and  veg<^ tables  apparently  better  economically 
suited  for  broad  makin*:  than  anv  of  the  grains.  He  has  confined 
his  proj^ress  in  food  utiliza! i'Mis  to  the  grains  of  the  Temperate  and 
siib-Arctic  parts  of  the  eartii  and  has  made  \m{  or  no  prf>gress 

in  utdi/.inf:  the  food  products  of  the  tropical  and  sul)troj)ieal  |)arts. 

!n  the  advancement  of  nniterial  civilization  an  important  fact 
vtiin.U  out  prominently.  It  is  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  truly 
nnir\i  lou>  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  achievement  in  metal 
wuikuàg,  in  steam  and  in  electricity,  great  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, each  in  turn  recasting  the  world  on  a  newtu  and  improved 
model,  all  of  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  the  sum  of 
which  is  the  modern  material  and  industrial  world;  man  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  knowledge  or  utilization  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  which  go  to  sustain  himself.  He  feeds  much  as  hb  savage 
ancestors  fed  ten  thousand  years  ago,  upon  the  same  foods  prepared 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  discoyery  of  America  brought  a  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  com  and  the  potato.   Some  fruits  and  so-called  veg- 
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établies  llave  been  developod  in  iiKxlcni  times.  Yet.  with  uU,  bread 
is  more  firmly  established  to-duy  uiiiong  civilizcnl  nations  as  the  base 
food  than  it  was  when  Aeneas  fled  from  Troy  or  even  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Meat,  fats,  sweets, 
fruits,  and  drinks  vary  somewhat,  century  by  century  or  maybe 
day  b}'  day,  in  their  relative  use,  and  occasionally  new  kinds  are 
developed;  but  bread  remains  the  comer  stone  and  practically  un- 
changed except  that  its  use  extends  farther  and  farther  into  tropical, 
and  therefore  into  countries  not  originally  bread  eating.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  it  is  wheat  bread  that  extends. 

Since  he  first  found  out  how  to  use  fire  to  cook  his  food  man  has 
made  but  two  other  really  important  food  discoveries.  These  are 
the  preserving  of  meats  and  other  perishables  by  salt,  smoking,  or 
drying,  and  the  use  of  leaven  in  bread  making.  These  two  dis- 
coveries are  both  prehistoric.  The  importance  of  leaven  in  bread 
making  can  not  be  overestimated,  because  without  leaven  wheat 
(and  rye)  would  never  have  become  leading  food  grains.  Without 
leaven  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  rye  would  now  cease.  Without 
leaven  wheat  is  the  most  stubborn  and  intractable  of  possible  foods. 
Even  an  amateur  cook  can  make  an  edible  bread  from  Indian  com, 
orbarlny  flour  and  water  without  Joaven,  buta  professional  would  bo 
stumped  to  mako  anything  edible  from  wheat  flour  and  water  alone. 
But  with  leaven,  yoast  or  baking  powder,  w^hoat  becomes  the  su- 
premo brcad-mukhig  grain.  In  other  words,  wheat,  the  least  suit- 
able of  all  the  grains  for  use  as  a  human  food,  with  loaveti  lieromes 
the  most  suited.  This  is  })ocause  it  is  best  suited  for  making  that 
kind  of  food,  bread,  which  is  the  base  food  of  all  eivilized  j)eoplos. 
Here  we  arc  at  the  root  of  ono  of  the  most  signilicaiit  facts  of  i)résout- 
day  civiJizfttion.  Man  by  the  discovery  of  leaven  has  been  able  to 
raise  one  grain,  and  that  in  its  natural  state  the  least  promising  of  all 
grains,  to  bo  not  only  the  prime  grain  but  the  prime  food  as  well. 
This  marvel  was  wrought  by  prehistoric  man.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  chemists  of  this  age  can  not  work  an  equal  marvel  with  com? 
Or,  if  not  the  chemists,  the  .mechanical  inventors  I  It  may  be  a  prob- 
lem of  chemistry  or  it  may  be  a  problem  of  mechanics. 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  great  problem  of  the  future  from  many 
angles — apolitical,  social,  economic;  but  what  problem  can  be  greater 
thin  the  problem  of  bread  ?  One  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
would  revolutionise  the  world,  and  there  are  infinite  steps  ahead  of 
this  one.  What  this  first  step  wiU  be  no  one  can  guess;  but  that  it 
will  bo  taken  no  one  ought  to  deny — a  step  equal  in  importance  to 
the  discovery  of  leaven.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  future  holds  in. 
the  way  of  invention,  but  we  may  indicate  one  or  two  possible  fields 
for  invention. 

Take  the  grains  alone  and  one  grain,  com.  In  imtritive  value 
and  digestibility  com  and  wheat  are  approximately  equal.  Com  is 
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a  (li'licious  ^'vegetablo."  wheat  is  not.  Except  in  the  broad  form 
I  "'rii  more  than  holds  its  own  with  wheat  as  human  food.  It  is  as 
hn-ad  that  rorn  faik.  Corn  enthusiasts  deny  this  last  statement, 
but  the  fart  is  (hat  plain  wheat  bread  is  constantly  ousting  plain 
com  bread.  The  enthusiasts  themselves  eat  very  little  com  bread 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  wheat  bread  they  eat.  In 
fact  in  many  localities  **corn  bread"  has  come  to  mean  bread 
made  of  com  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  often  wheat  flour  added,  which, 
of  coune,  ia  not  bread  in  the  ordinary-  acceptance  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  other  grains.  Something  is  needed  in  the  conversion  of 
com  flour  into  bread;  somethmg  which  will  work  the  marvel  that 
leaven  works  when  wheat  flour  is  baked  into  bread.  This  may  be  a 
field  for  chemistry  or  it  may  be  a  field  for  a  sister  science.  No  one 
can  guess  what  this  something  will  be  or  how  applied,  yet  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  this  something,  a  process,  an  apparatus, 
or  a  substance,  will  be  discovered.  Certainly  civilized  man  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  less  fruitful  in  food  utilizations  than  was 
the  prehistoric  savage  who  first  used  barm  in  making  his  bread. 
Suppose  the  discovery  to  be  made,  see  the  transformation  that 
would  follow.  On  like  soils  two  and  even  three  times  the  measure 
of  com  can  be  produced  to  the  acre  as  of  whont.  First-class  land  in 
the  United  States  in  sections  where  whoat  and  corn  are  both  profit- 
ably grown  will  produce  from  SO  to  100  ])nshols  of  rom  to  a  sinj^le 
acre.  This  same  lainl  v>'ill  scarcelv  ovor  prodnct'  over  30  hnsiu'ls  of 
wheat  to  the  aero.  In  lnnit«d  areas  of  Kurope  and  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  sections  particnlarly  favorable  to  wheat. 
It)  and  even  nfid  70  bushels  of  wheat  liavc  bfon  produced  on  an 
acre,  bnt,  on  tiie  otiier  hand,  over  200  Inisliels  of  com  have  been 
produced  on  an  acre  in  South  Carolina.  Two  to  three  times  the 
production  of  corn  to  wheat  is  a  fair  average. 

Com.  even  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  cultural  rtujuiromonts. 
ran  be  grown  over  at  least  three  times  as  largo  an  area  of  the  world  s 
surface  as  wheat.  Com  is  the  most  adaptable  of  all  the  grains  and 
the  one  most  readily  acclimatized.  Its  field  of  profitable  growth 
can  probably  be  extended  to  five  times  the  field  of  profitable  wheat 
growth.  Give  com  its  proper  place  as  a  bread  grain  and  almost  in 
a  twinkling  the  world's  agriculture  is  revolutionized  and  with  agri- 
culture industrial  geography  as  well. 

The  scientist  who  can  do  this  has  taken  the  first  step. 

It  is  bread  that  the  world  demands  and  bread  it  will  have,  for 
bread  is  the  one  basic  food  of  all  civilized  peoples.  But  why  make 
bread  of  grains  only)  Rice,  potatoes,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas, 
manioc,  and  dozens  of  other  starchy  food  plants  contain  about  the 
same  food  values  in  about  the  same  kinds  as  the  grains.  Otliers, 
peaSy  beans,  peanuts,  and  cotton  seeds,  have  greater  food  values 
than  any  grains.   All  of  these  have  been  baked  into  bread  of  some 
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A  WHEAT  FIKLD  IX  TIIK  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  maí'híno  in  the  pfctiirc  Is  a  mmhined  hanest««r  and  thra^hor.  c-iittirte  and  thmst^kii;  the  prn'n  at 
orw*  opornifon;  more  often  drawn  by  a  trui  tiun  enjfino  than  by  horwvs  as  here  shown.  It  L<,  oumpara- 
lively.  only  a  few  years  ago  that  wheat  w-a's  rut  by  hand  with  the  sirkle,  a  one-hafltt  htx>ked  knife 
at>uut  a  fiwl  long.  The  first  step  In  propre»  was  the  s<\vthe.  a  two-handed  tool.  Then  i-anie  the 
lmprove<l  m  yfhe.  the  <Ta<lle.  whuh  delivered  the  rut  Rraiii  stalks  straichl  so  that  thn^^hins  could  t* 
ea'«ily  a<t«niplished.  These  thw  wer»»  man-power  tool^.  Then  raine  the  horse  reaiHT,  the  reaper 
and  binder,  the  iHjwor  thrasher,  and  last  we  nave  as  above  the  n»aper-t brasher  roninincd. 
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sort,  but  these  breads  aro  onl}'  cxpiTimental,  local,  M-asonablo,  or 
occasional.  None  of  them  has  yet  attained  a  standing.  Why  not  I 
Perhaps  the  first  Damed  plants  may  for  this  ¡lui  jiose  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  in  which  case  the  answer  to  the  question  for  the 
one  group,  rice,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  would  be  the  same 
answer  as  for  com — that  the  chemists  haye  not  yet  discovered 
how  to  make  a  satisfactory  bread  from  rice  or  potato  flour.  The 
answer  to  the  question  for  the  second  group,  taro,  bananas,  and 
manioc,  would  also  be  that  satisfactory^  bread  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced from  their  flours,  but  in  ad(li(i(»ii  it  is  apparent  tliaf  bnforo  we 
caT\  consider  these  last-men t ion otl  plants  as  a  source  of  bread  pro- 
duction it  must  be  demonstrated  that  their  flours  can  bo  produced 
like  the  flour  of  corn  and  potatoes  at  a  loss  cost  than  wheat  flour. 
This  has  not  yet  been  sho\Mi  as  to  taro,  manioc,  or  bananas,  although 
it  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  (he  latter. 

Nevertlieless  it  is  unduuhtedly  true  that  no  one  compctont  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  doubts  that  ihma  plants  and  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  liiui  otlie.r  starchy  root^  and  fruits  of  the  Tropics  can 
be  produced  as  broad-making  material  cheap<^r  thtm  northern  grains 
whenever  intelligent  agricultural  effort  is  put  forth  in  their  culture. 

To  return  to  the  first  group  and  especially  to  potatoes.  The  potato 
is  the  wonder  plant  of  modefn  agriciilture.  Introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spanish  from  Peru  it  has  become  a  worid  food,  second  only  to 
bread,  and  it  is  the  nearest  substitute  for  bread.  The  world's  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  is  much  greater  than  the  production  of  either 
wheat  or  com — ^about  50  per  cent  on  the  average  greater  than  wheat 
and  25  per  cent  greater  than  corn.  This  single  fact  has  led  over- 
enthusiastic  writers  to  claim  for  the  potato  the  primacy  among  foot! 
crops,  overlooking  two  other  facts — first,  that  it  is  water  in  the 
potato  that  gives  it  its  chief  bulkiness  and  weight,  and.  seeontl.  that 
like  corn  a  large  proi)()rt ion  of  tlie  crop  is  used  for  stock  food  and 
for  nornilimentary  industrial  purpos(^s.  Wlieat  is  still  the  ])riine 
human  food,  but  the  potato  gains  rapidly.  Its  bulkincss  and  the 
fact  that  the  potato  has  not  the  '  keeping  '  qualities  of  the  grains 
are  possibly  the  oidy  reasons  why  it  has  not  entirely  supei-seded 
bread  as  the  basic  food  of  all  civihzution.  as  it  has  so  become  in 
limited  sections  thereof.  Potatoes  can  not  be  (except  by  cold  storage) 
carried  over  from  one  year  to  another,  and  so  there  are  no  surplxises 
to  even  production.  Desiccated  and  ground  into  a  flour,  potatoes 
"keep*'  as  well  as  wheat  flour,  but  no  one  has  yet  produced  a  satis^ 
factory  bread  from  potato  flour.  The  magic  touch  that  leaven  gives 
to  wheat  has  not  yet  been  apptied  to  the  potato.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  the  chemist  or  other  scientist  who  can  solve  this  great 
problem, 

have  suid  tluit  first-class  land  in  the  United  States  will  produce 
about  àO  bushels  oí  wheat  per  acre  or  two  or  three  times  this  amount 
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•    A  TYPICAL  CORM  OF  THE  TRINIDAD  DASHEEN. 

The  cooked  da.'<heen,  in  texture  and  flavor,  is  Iwtwecn  the  chestnut  and  the  (wtato. 
The  dashccn  c.intains  ahoiit  halfutniin  as  much  protein  and  half  apain  as  much  starch 
as  the  potato,  and  is  cons<viuently  much  drier.  The  cjrm  here  showii  welphed 
3^  pounds.  The  rinps  around  the  rorm  arc  the  leaf  scars,  and  the  large  light  s|)ots 
on  the  lower  half  are  the  scars  forme<l  hy  breaking  off  the  side  tulwrs.  Some  oorm.s 
are  more  nearly  spherical  and  others  are  more  elongale,  depending  upon  the  soil 
and  weather  canditions  and  the  length  of  the  season. 


Cmrtrmr  ol  Bnrrau  nf  PtanI  Inriuitry.  IT.  H.  Department  of  Acrirulturp. 


TWEXTY-TIIREE  POUNDS  OF  DASHEENS,  THE  PRODUCT  OF  A  SINCLE  HILL. 

In  the  center  are  five  marketable  carms, having  a  total  weight  of  11}  pounds.  Most  hills, 
however,  produce  only  one  or  two  larjre  corms  each.  .\t  the  left  arc  eight  first-grade 
tubers,  which  weighe»!  2}  pounds,  makmg  a  total  of  HI  |>ounds  of  first-grade  marketable 
iLtsbeens.  In  the  pile  of  tubers  on  the  right  some  are  of  siz«  and  shape  good  enough 
to  bo  cla.ss<«d  as  scctind-griMle  for  market.  The  remainder  are  suitable  for  homo  table 
use.  for  seed ,  or  (or  stock  feed. 
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of  corn.  The  same  land  will  produce  200  bushels  or  over  of  potatoes. 
Exceptional  land  under  the  most  favorable  cultural  conditions  may 
produce  60  bushels  of  wheat.  The  maximum  of  corn  may  be  200  bush- 
els, but  the  maximum  of  potatoes  is  but  little  under  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Under  ordinary  conditions  with  average  land  wheat  may 
produce  20  bushe's,  com  40  to  50  bushels,  and  potatoes  125  to  150 
bushels  tí)  tho  ncro.  Two  to  thrct^  timos  the  prodiirtidii  <if  corn  to 
wheat  is  a  fair  avorago,  hîkI  three  to  four  times  the  production  of 
|)ot«t<)es  to  corn  is  also  a  fair  averütje.  líeíhiced  to  flour  and  granting 
that  corn  and  potatoes  were  l)(>ih  satisfactory  bread-makinjr  flours, 
the  advantage  of  potato  over  corn  flour  would  not  be  very  great, 
perhaps  25  per  cent  on  the  base  t>f  acre  production,  and  this  advantage 
might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  costs  of  planting  and  harvest- 
ing. But  the  problem  is  not  potatoes  against  com  ;  it  is  potatoes  or 
com  igiiinst  wheat,  Â  satisfactory  bread  from  either  com  or  pota- 
toes  would  revolutionize  the  world. 

The  sweet  potato  zone  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  white 
potato  zone,  but  it  extends  further  south  and  throughout  the  Tïopios, 
and  on  the  whole  is  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great.  In  the  sec- 
tions where  both  the  sweet  and  the  white  potato  are  prodiicinl  the 
yie'.d  of  the  former  averages  about  double  that  of  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sweet  potato  is  a  much  poorer  "keeper"  than  the 
whit«  potato.  Both  roots  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  hy  frost,  hut 
the  sweet  potato  is  injured  by  continued  cold  much  above  the 
freezing  point.  Reduced  to  flour  hoth  roots  "keop."  Where  is 
the  mno^ician  who  will  make  this  flour  int^»  bread  ? 

Taros  are  t  lie  primary  food  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  hiunan 
family,  l)ui  uni  not  yet  important  foods  among  the  more  highly 
civilized  peoples.  As  vegetables  somo  of  the  taros  are  slightly  known 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  taros,  yautias,  and  other  of 
the  aroids  appear  to  offer  possibilities  in  the  same  way  as  the  sweet 
potato.  More,  however,  must  first  be  known  of  the  cultural  pos- 
sibilities of  these  plants.  What  is  said  of  the  taros  maybe  said  also 
of  manioc. 

Bananas  and  plantains  have  given  riso  to  much  speculation  as 
to  their  possibilities  as  primary  foods,  Banaiui  flour  has  been  pro- 
duced and  broad  made  therefonn.  The  cost  of  producing  this  flour 
has  been  greater  than  the  cost  of  j producing  wheat  flour,  but  this  is 
probably  only  a  temporary  con(Ution.  There  appears  to  })e  no  aood 
reason  wliy  hanana  flour  may  not  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  flour  if  the  cidtivation  of  the  fniit  is  huíUm- 
taken  with  this  end  in  view.  It  may  ho  said  for  ]>ananas  and  plan- 
tains that  th<'.  flour  produced  from  them  appears  to  present  less  diffi- 
culty in  its  adapiatiiui  to  bread  making  than  the  flour  of  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  taros,  manioc,  or  even  com.  Tiie  chief  diíüculties  in 
the  utilization  of  bananas  and  plantains  as  breadnnaking  material 
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Other  coœhinatiofi  breads  baked  uoárr  Dr.  L*  C1«t-'s  dimtion  oí  T?  per  eral  vbrat  flour  ind  2S  prr 
emt  «jb«inui«,   The  subît nut«  \o  I.  ryf.  So.  2.  rr. rtitirely  oí  wheat  unbolted;  No.  3. 

potato  flour.  No.  4,  tianaoa  flour.  No.  ó,  pea  flouri  No.  6.  bean  flour. 
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ap[M  ill  to  1)0  ill  the  economic  production  of  tho  fruit.  At  present 
Hourly  ail  t-xperimcnts  have  botni  made  along  the.  lino  of  utilizing  for 
flour  production  the  small,  ovorripe,  and  wasto  bananas  not  suitable 
for  shipment  as  frash  fruit.  But  little  can  be  hoped  from  such 
efforts  as  this.  If  the  banana  is  to  be  somethuig  more  than  a  fruit, 
important  though  it  be  as  such,  it  must  be  grown  for  the  larger  use 
and  the  Tarieties  selected  must  be  with  the  larger  end  in  view. 
Recent  experiments  made  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Le  Oerc  and  hia  assistants, 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department»  as  to  the  baking  pos- 
sibilities of  wheat  flour  substitutes  used  in  connection  with  wheat 
flour  in  the  prí)portion  of  75  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  25  per  cent 
substitute,  show  that  acceptable  bread  can  bo  made  under  the  for- 
mula from  all  of  the  plant  foods  mentioned  in  this  article.  Very 
few  experiments  have  been  made  by  any  one  in  tlie  use  of  the  sub- 
stitute alone  and  sn(>h  experiments  do  not  promise  success.  The 
secret  is  yet  to  be  ftiuiid. 

Let  us  in  brief  suninuinze  the  conditit)iis  oí  this  great  problem  of 
food.  Man  has  as  yet  hut  scratched  the  siirfaee  of  the  (uirth's  possi- 
bilities in  food  production,  lie  knows  but  little  or  nothing  of  what 
may  be  done  with  some  of  the  most  widely  known  plants.  He  either 
is  or  is  rapidly  becoming  a  bread  eater.  He  does  not  know  how 
make  bread  of  anything  except  grain,  and  of  the  grains  he  has,  in 
reality,  subdued  only  one,  wheat  (and  its  half-brother  rye).  His 
progress  since  historic  times  in  food  production  and  in  knowledge  of 
plants  suitable  for  food  has  bean  very  small.  He  has  developed 
some  secondary  foods  but  none  of  these  have  become  primary.  His 
chief  progrès  in  agriculture  has  been  with  the  tools  with  whkdi  he 
tilb  the  earth.  His  agriculture  is  better  than  that  of  his  savage 
ancestor  simply  because  his  tools  are  better.  The  real  agricultural 
scientists  have  been  men  like  McCormiek,  who  invented  the  reaper, 
and  the  man  wlio  put  the  moldhoard  on  the  plow,  therehv  iîiverliiig 
tile  top  soil  instead  of  simply  furrowing  it.  Wheat  is  ¡lo  better 
suited  for  bread  than  eorn,  ])otatoos,  and  dozens  of  otlier  plunt  foods. 
Wheat  has  become  the  standard  ftir  hread,  and  all  the  world  is  de- 
manding wheal  bread  simply  because  the  world  dues  not  know  how 
to  make  bread  of  these  other  foods.  A  process  or  an  ingredient  (like 
leaven  in  wheat  bread)  is  needed  to  solve  this  problem.  Some  of 
the  other  plants,  maybe  all  of  them,  require  more  knowledge  as  to 
methods  of  cültivation,  varieties,  seed  selection,  adaptability  to 
climates,  soils,  and  rainfall.  Man  knows  but  little  about  Temperate 
Zone  agriculture  and  its  food  plants;  he  knows  practically  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Torrid  Zone.  lie  has  not  even  begun  to  utilize 
the  hot  coim  trios.  Wonderful  as  is  man  and  marvelous  as  are  his 
other  works,  he  is  only  a  step  above  the  dumb  beast  in  a  knowledge 
of  what  he  eats  and  haw  to  prepare  it. — ^W.  C.  W. 
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Old  Hexico  and  new  in  Qnerétaro  is  the  title  of  »n  interesting  his- 
torical sketch  by  Unitoil  States  Consul  Jolm  11.  Sillinian  in  the  April, 
1017  number  of  Serihiier's  Magazine.  Tlic  following  fxcrrpts, 
eiiibudyiiig  the  main  featiiros  of  Mr.  SiJIimiiu's  historicHl  rcUospoct 
and  brief  descriptions  of  the  ))it  Uiiesque  old  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  the  city,  together  with  the  a(  ( onipanying  illustratious,  are  repro- 
duced by  the  courtesy  of  Scribncr  s: 

It  inA  January  night  in  old  (.¿utrótoro.  Suit  muouiight  and  the  re8]>leudeut  radi- 
ance of  8ouLhern  stars  lend  an  added  chara  to  picturesque  uld  houses,  tiled  tioyren, 
and  lofty  domes.  One  might  imagine  it  waa  time.  Rosea  are  in  full  bloom. 

Other  fragrant  flowers  perfutnt;  the  night.  The  brilliant  poiuMttia  and  the  magenta- 
hued  Hoiigain\'iIlea  only  await  the  ít>miní:  nf  the  da\rn  to  reveal  their  riotous  prowtli 
and  their  goi^geous  glor>-.  The  pretty  Zeneii  plaza,  with  its  proíuàou  oí  trees,  its  orna- 
mental pavilion,  and  its  artistic  fountain,  is  ahlase  with  light.  It  is  thronged  with 
('onstitutionalist  aoldiera,  their  admirera,  and  their  followers,  for  QuerétatO  is  now, 
for  them,  tlic  pri>\  i>if,nul  caintal  Military  chiffe  from  all  over  the  <  cnintrx*  are  here. 
Heads  of  departments  troiri  tlie  ciiy  oí  Mexico  are  here.  New8pa¡H'r  reporters  and 
magazine  writers  are  here.  Scantily  clad,  dark-featured,  stolid-lookiug  Indians  from 
the  neighboring  villages  and  mountain  hamlets  are  here.  Venden  of  soft,  highly 
colored  drinks,  fruits,  dulces,  and  sugar  cane  are  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  news- 
boys are  «Tviof»  the  evening  papf»r<  Tt  is  plainly  a  parade  of  the  poopli-.  Tlinso  who 
wear  purple  and  line  linen  and  wliu  link  Querétaro  to  the  old  régime  arc  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  They  are  behind  the  closed  doors  and  windows  of  their  fine  old 
homes,  or  they  are  in  exile  far  away.  Obregon^s  military  band  of  50  pieces,  latdy 
arrived  from  the  north,  is  playing.  They  have  just  finisfaed  the  "Sextette**  from 
Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Latiinicrtiindr. 

As  1  Icwk  from  my  hotel  window  directly  out  upon  the  motley  multitude  and  the 
khaU-clad  soldiers  diverting  themselves  alter  a  long  campaign,  I  recall  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  old  Querétaro  has  s<Mm  a  revolution  face  to  face;  that  the  sleepy  old 
<'ity  not  always  sluniInTcd;  and  Dial  for  it  there  has  been  a  historic,  portentouB  past 
OS  well  an  an  animated,  }x)rteuioii»  im-sent. 

It  has  been  an  iutcresting  experience  for  me  to  occupy  some  of  my  surplus  time  in 
strolling  through  quaint  streets,  entering  reverently  great,  costly,  time-worn  but  age> 
enduring  temples,  monasteries,  and  convents,  and  to  study  the  8tor>'of  this  picttiresque 
pla«"e.  Natural  conditimin  have  contributed  to  couscrviiti«m  in  (ítiorétaro.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  industry  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  while  it  is  triie 
that  the  great  Hercules  cotton  mill  is  in  the  canyon  near  by.  productive  haciendas 
have  really  made  the  city  rich.  Their  Spanish  and  Mexican  owners  have  always 
conHistciitly  (Icdiiif  «1  lo  sell.  and.  af  tbcrr  arc  no  .ipccial  mining  or  other  interciits 
near,  tliere  has  bwn  little  to  attract  foreign  investment.  Very  few  foreigners  have 
settled  here.  I  was  told  that  even  in  the  favored  days  of  the  prerevolution  period 
the  total  foreign  population  reached  only  as  many  as  nine. 

The  average  American  traveler  knows  Querétaro  as  the  place  where  opals  are 
offcrctî  at  tlio  trains  and,  po«vibly.  as  the  place  where  Maxmilian  wflf«  executed.  Very 
few  foreign  passengers,  as  such,  ever  see  the  lonely  Uill  of  the  liells.  cr  the  silent. 
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aolemn  biownstone  chapel  which  mwlu  the  «pol  wboie,  oa  «  June  morning  âO  years 
ago,  a  iatt  fu!  tragedy  was  enacted.  It  is  in  plain  xiew  from  the  trains  of  both  trunk 
lines  which  pa>,-?  thn  cit5\  TmirÍ5?t--'  bmnid  s/iuth  find  mor»'  to  attract  their  attention 
here  than  at  any  stop  they  have  made  fiiuce  leaving  ihe  border.  One  oí  lhe  best 
known  guidebooks  givM  m  cuefuUy  prepared  description  of  QuerétttO  which  fills 
nearly  10  «Josely  printed  pages.  Nothing  ia  odd,  however,  of  s  most  interestiiig  and 
important  international  incident  which  occurred  here  in  the  month  of  May,  IMS, 
and  whir  h  directly  connecta  Quer/'taro  vrith  thr-  hi.-tor>-  of  thv  T'nitrd  States. 

"In  Querétaro,  "  says  a  native  chronicler,  "waaaigned  the  treaty  oí  peace  with  the 
United  States  in  1848.  Qaerétaro,  at  the  call  of  one  of  her  native  sou^  nestablhdied 
the  genenJ  government,  overthrowing  Santa  Ana.  It  is  the  only  place  which  has 
eneigetically  opixj««d  Protestantism.  It  i»  the  only  place  whidt  post^esaes  an  aqueduct 
ComparaMo  to  tlic  wf.rk  '.f  tlir  Romans.  Queri-taro,  after  a  memorablo  «íege  of  three 
months,  wa.^  tlie  tomb  ui  ihv  ern[>ire  in  18(57."  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  much 
more,  the  author  citca  a  poet  who  calla  Querétaro  a  place  of  hospitality,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism. 

The  old  Spanish  writers  have  a  8tor>-  that  Querétaro  was  founded  in  1446  and  that 
the  motiarch.  Mnrtezuma.  made  it  onf  of  the  iiorthem  fortifie  d  <>iiy»t;x)Sts  of  the  Aztec 
Empire.   The  place  was  evidently  well  known  prior  to  the  cuuquest. 

History  really  b^an  for  Qucrótaro  on  Simday,  June  25,  1531,  the  calendar  day  of 
St.  James,  or  Santiago,  in  Spanish.  On  the  early  morning  of  that  day  25,000  Chichi> 
mecas,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  placed  themselves  in  battle  amy  on  the  rocky 
height  wliich  is  the  southern  Ixjvindary  of  ihf  town  to  rp?i.«t  the  propreas  of  the  auda- 
cious Spanish  invaders.  Thetse,  strange  lu  my,  were  led  by  two  ChrÍ8tiani/,ed  Indian 
chiefs.  Their  new  names  are  given  as  Nicolas  de  San  Luia  Montafiez  and  Fernando  de 
Tipia»  who  is  described  as  being  a  son  of  the  Emperor  King  of  Tula  de  Xiltopec,  lyii^ 
to  the  south.  He  was  named  <  }iit  itain  and  captain  by  Don  Carlos  V  of  Spiiin.  The 
Indians  made  a  desperate  stand.  Tlic  battle  r-ontinncd  tnrifin.s  an«i  doubtful  the 
whole  day.  Finally,  when  all  were  worn  and  weary,  a  moei  wonderiul  ihiug  occurred. 
Acroas  the  valley,  in  the  canyon  to  the  south  through  which  the  (Spaniards  entered, 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  brewing  a  tremendous  storm,  and  there,  in  plain  view,  sharply  wiU 
Uned  across  the  boiling  bla*  k  <  loud,  appeared  a  celestial  vkion.  It  was  the  gigantic, 
monntf'd,  militant  figure  of  St.  Janio.-^,  rhar^in^'  witli  drawn  sword  to  takt-  ibe  part  of 
the  (Jhristiaii-s.  .\bovp  the  saint  a  shining  <  roe*  wa^  gleaming.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  poor  Indian»  oí  rough,  untutored  mind.  The  barbarian  Chichimecas  fell  down 
and  fell  over  each  oùux  in  eagerness  to  surrender.  They  then  and  there  accepted  a 
peace  which  is  said  to  have  at  once  Christianized  and  enslaved  them.  The  chronicler 
fltatfs  that  they  wero  immediately  baptized  and  tatipht  to  niako  the  .'¡¡en  of  the  crop? 
with  the  right  hand.  A  «tone  cross  was  erect«i  on  the  blood-stained  height,  and  the 
conquerors  sang  the  fourth  gospel,  following  thia  with  the  celebration  of  the  first 
Christian  mass. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  Quen'taro  ha^  been  muy  católico  ever  since  that  memo- 
rable day,  or  tbnt  if  was  given  by  his  Catbolie  Majesty  Philip  IV  the  ofTu  ial  name  of 
Santiago  do  (¿ueretaro.  which  it  has  borne  tbroijph  the  (  entunes;  or  that,  when  the 
cathedral  was  built,  a  st^me  ligure  of  the  militant  saint  was  placed  above  the  archway 
in  the  great  door,  where  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  due  time  the  first  of  the  many 
churches  of  Querétato  was  built  to  commemorate  the  victory  cn  <>r  the  savages.  It  is 
the  ma^i^ive,  immense,  stately,  picturefque  structure  railed  the  Temple  and  Monai^tery 
of  the  Fbily  ('rof<,'<  Tn  a  plaw  vs^r  ah'ue  tlu'  hi^'li  altar  is  still  preserved  the  carved 
stone  croen  before  which  conquerors  and  cou<ju»*red  bowed  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
Sangremal. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1821,  in  this  monastery,  Luacee,  the  Spanish  commander,  sur- 
rendered to  the  liberal  general,  Augustine  de  Iturbide.  tlius  breaking  a  foreign  yok»- 
which  Querétaro  had  worn  for  290  years.   Maximilian,  on  his  arrival  at  Querétaro  after 
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TWO  MONUMENTS  IN  QUERÉTARO.  MEXICO. 

Upper:  The  tieautiful  monument  to  PoAa  Josefa  Ortii  dc  Pomitifnicz,  hernine  of  the  rovoliitiun  of  1810.  Tower 
of  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  shown  in  the  left  backeround.  Lower:  Statue  of  the  Marques  de  la  Villa  del 
Villar,  the  man  who  conceived  the  plan  of  hrinKlnij  drinking  water  to  tho  city  from  a  sprinp  in  the  oinyon  s 
kilometers  away.  The  monument  was  erected  in  the  I'laza  de  Independencia  in  ÍM3,  Just  100  years  alter  tho 
death  of  the  Marques. 
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ahamloniii)^  tlm  city  of  Mexico.  t<«ik  up  his  re8Ícífu«  i-  muí  }i(-ad<|uart(>rK  in  Ihis  same 
ptronc:  f<irtreas  of  La  Cm/..  From  it  the  rppubliranB  iomnl  hinri  hy  an  attack  on  the 
15th  oí  May,  1867.  lie  wa«  aoou  brought  back  to  it  a  prisoner,  and  from  it  he  wad 
taken  to  tbe  iinall,  humble  cell  in  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  whence,  a  little  moro 
thuii  a  month  later,  be  waa  led  to  his  death  on  the  Ilill  of  the  Bells. 

The  most  nota>tlp  and  Btrikin^:'  Tiionnment  in  tlic  historic  cemetery  formerly  attached 
to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crubn  m  iliat  urected  by  the  nation  to  the  memory  of  Dofia 
Joaelft  Ortis  de  Dominguez,  heroine  of  tbe  revolutioa  ti  1810,  wboee  renûinB  were 
brought  from  Mexico  City  to  Querétaro*  her  home,  and  intened  in  this  burial  groimd 
on  the  2lkl  of  February,  1894.  Stinli-nts  of  Mexican  history  will  recall  her  romantic 
story.  She  waa  the  wife  of  Ihi'  corn-L'idor,  or  representative  nf  the  vir<>rny,  :il  Qm  rc'- 
taru.  Shu  ia  therefore  known  as  La  «  orregidora.  Although  a8HCM>iaic<l  witli  royalty, 
she  was  a  th<nough  republican  and  was  well  informed  concerning  tbe  meetings,  the 
proceedings,  and  the  wid^.sproad  coni*piracieH  of  the  revolutionary  <  lub  organized  at 
Qiier/'faro  Her  h^l^l»a^«l,  tlio  fnrreíridor.  know  of  her  sympntliic-,  Itnt  apppar«  not 
to  have  calbni  her  to  ac<-oiint.  Finally  it  came  to  pa.sn  that  he  tell  he  nuiMi  arn*?*!  the 
member»  of  the  club,  a»  he  had  gotli'u  wind  of  a  prop:jHcd  uprií<iug.  To  avoid  pjt»ible 
trouble  at  home  he  locked  up  his  wife  in  her  room  in  the  second  story  of  her  home  when 
he  went  out  one  night  to  order  llir  iim  .sis  .\nticipating  Homctliini:  of  tlii.-  kind,  nhe 
had  arrantrrd  with  a  man  nervanl  to  cunH'  to  her  wlu-n  slir  ~1uju1<1  siainp  cm  tli»>  tl(M>r. 
Aa  soon  as  her  husband  left  the  house  »he  gave  1  bo  nignal,  and,  speaking  to  her  .servant 
through  the  keyhole,  directed  him  to  mcnint  a  horse  immediately  and  htirry  n<Mlh  to 
the  town  of  Dolores  and  inform  Hidalgo  and  Allende  that  the  plot  had  been  discovered. 
Tho  -ifTvant  wan  faithful  to  hi.s  miftrests.  Hidalgo  arranged  for  tbe  iipri.sinp  at  once, 
au«l  thi.s  I  hp  rea.snn  that  the  celebration  of  Mcxiran  indtprnidence  always  takes*  place 
at  midnight  on  the  lòth  of  Sepleu)l>cr  instead  oi  on  the  lt>(  of  October,  as  originally 
planned.  In  the  museum  of  the  State  ca|ntol  may  be  seen  under  glass  the  large  hand* 
iiuulc  lock  with  the  keyhole  through  which  the  corregidora  spoke.  Doña  Jw^-fa's  hus- 
band wa.sdepn«e<l  and  impriiïoned  by  the  Spanish  (iovernment.  She  li.  rx  li  was  sent 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  kei)t  there  until  the  day  of  her  dt^lh.  The  new  monument, 
erected  to  her  memory  iu  tho  plaza  near  the  center  of  the  city,  is  really  one  of  the 
moat  striking  and  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  Querétaro.  Probably  it  ii  one  of 
the  very  fine.st  monuments  of  its  class  ever  erected  t  )  the  memory  of  a  woman.  The 
design  i.a  a  .single  Iriff  y  white  fttone  column  nurmouuted  by  a  more  than  life-size  stand - 
ii'g  female  hgure  in  bronze  wiilt  hand  uplifted. 

Another  notable  monument  is  a  white  shaft  which  gracefully  rises  from  the  green 
foliage  of  the  .\Iameda.  It  i.*;  sumounted  byastatueof  Columbus  and  waa  unveiled 
on  the  four  huiidrcillh  ainii\ crsjiry  of  his  discovery  of  America. 

In  the  center  oí  the  Plazade  Independencia  is  a  statue  of  the  man  who  cuineivtHl  the 
bold  idea  of  bringing  drinking  water  to  the  city  from  a  spring  in  the  lanyon  8  kilo- 
met^  south.  His  proposition  was  the  building  of  a  long,  high  aqueduct  across  the 
valley  which  would  deliver  the  water  directly  to  the  Plaza  de  la  (  ruz,  the  higliest 
p.)int  in  the  (  ity.  Thif  threat  W(trk  waf  bt^un  on  the  2()th  of  December,  172(5,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  15th  of  October,  1735,  at  a  cttst  oí  a  little  more  llmu  130,C(M>  pesos,  of 
which  the  man  on  the  pedestal  contributed  consideiably  moro  than  half.  The  monu- 
ment was  a  tardy  rocognition,  for  it  waa  not  begun  until  1843,  just  100  yeaia  after  his 
death.  The  front  of  the  monument  bears  this  in8cri})tion  "The  people  of  Qners'tart^ 
to  their  distitiirtilshcd  honefactor.  l>on  Juan  Antonio  de  I  rrulia  y  .\ranu.  Marques  do 
la  Villa  del  Villar  del  Aguila,  erect  this  monument  in  te«iiniony  «»i  gratitude,  1892." 
The  great  aqueduct  which  the  marquis  pUuined  and  csórried  to  successful  completion 
nearly  200  years  ago  is  to-day  furiii.shing  the  same  pine,  sparkling  water  to  the  eit  \ 

A  f  on.spicuous feature  of  Querétaro  land><  ajio  i>  the  many  line  old  ('atholi<  (  hnn  lies 
monasteries,  and  convents.  They  are  prominent  at  almost  every  turn.  One  is  im- 
pressed constantly  with  their  number  and  their  immensity,  and  finds  himself  wonder- 
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SECTION'  OF  THE  QUEKÉTARO  AQUEDUCT. 

The  Marques  rte  la  Villa  del  Villar  conceived  the  idea  of  Itrin^int;  pure  drinking;  water  to  the  city  of 
«^uerëtaro  by  l>uildine  this  lune,  high  aiiiicdiict  across  the  valley  from  the  spring  5  miles  away  whieh 
would  deliver  the  water  to  the  I'laza  do  La  Crux,  the  highest  point  in  the  town.  The  work  was  IjeRiiti 
in  1736  and  completed  in  1735,  at  a  cost  of  al)out  13(I,(XJU  peso«i.  of  which  .sum  the  Murqne.s  contrilMiteil 
About  h  Al.  Ttio  great  aqueduct  still  furnishes  the  city  an  aacquato  supply  of  puro,  .sparkling  water. 
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FROXT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FKLIPK  PE  NERI. 

"A  ooitópiciioiis  feature  oí  Quen'-taro  l'in(L<capc  aro  the  many  fln©  old  Cathobc  churchcN,  nionastcríos,  and 
convents.  Thry  uro  prominent  at  almost  every  turn.  <»ne  is  impressed  amstanlly  with  tlieir  ntinHicr 
and  their  immensity  and  flnds  hinuelf  wondering  why  in  this  comparatively  small  city  &uch  vast  church 
properties  and  such  costly  establishments  wore  maintained." 
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ing  why  in  this  comparatively  small  city  such  vast  church  properties  and  such  ccetly 
e!*taV)li^hment8  were  maintained.  Thi>  oldPî»t,  most  historic,  and  mother  of  them 
all  is  the  church  and  monastery  oí  the  Holy  Croas.  Probably  the  most  elaborate 
«nd  costly  iffM  thfl  chmch  wd  convent  of  bnta  CSnis.  The  intoior  of  the  main 
rhepelf  which  is  etill  in  uae  for  daily  services,  has  iralls  literally  covered  with 
curios,  car\  ed,  gold-plated  Churrigtieresque  work  from  floor  to  lofty  ceiling. 

Another  fine  example  of  the  mairnifirent  and  (  oitly  proporfionF  taki-ii  !>>'  ec  rlfsias- 
tical  construction  in  the  palmy  days  is  the  great  church  and  convent  ui  Santa  Hosa. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  1669,  In 1727,  byan  order  from  the  King  of  Spain,  itwasgivcu 
the  title  of  the  Royal  GoU^  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterbo.  The  present  structure  occu* 
pied  noany  years  in  building  and  was  not  finally  completed  and  dedicated  until  the 
year  1732.  If-i  exterior  is  pot;i>>lo  for  i  ta  oriental,  Moori.'^hlike,  tile-1oi))i('<1  travers  and 
dome,  and  for  two  strange,  immense  flying  buttresses  on  the  western,  or  etrei  L,  front 
oí  the  edifice.  The  photograph  is  a  failure  in  presenting  their  true  proportions.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with  the  seme  ehiboiately  carved,  gold>plated 
Churrigueresque  work,  and  the  d^cate, artistic,  fine  iron-grille  screening  which  is  such 
a  frafun^  ill  Snnt:*  Clara.  There  aro  many  paintintrf  in  8anta  Rosa.  They  are  mostly 
of  the  apostles  and  the  siintó.  In  the  íiacristy,  a  long,  lofty,  well-lighted  apartment, 
are  the  something  over  life  ^ze  papicr-mAchéUke  ligures  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  They 
all  have  the  most  unhappy  and  unattractive  expressions  and  are  arranged  along  the 
base  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  Treegumas,  a  noted  Mexican  artist,  who 
ex>  «  ll'-'î  in  painting  and  architecture.  It  occupies  the  entire  end  of  the  room,  extend- 
ing clear  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  said  to  be  one  oí  the  most  interesting  mural  paintings  iu 
Mexico. 

The  church  of  San  Antonio  dates  back  to  1613.  It  stands  at  one  end  of  a  beautiful 

little  plaza  and  haa  at  one  side  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  old  chapel,  a  small  court 
where  shriil)l)ery  irrows  and  a  preat  Bougainvillea  (•linil)H  liiuh  vi|>  tin-  wall.  The 
rhim'h  hais  several  times  been  renovated.  Ita  pure  Spanish  tower  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
aiiractive  in  the  city.  The  interior  is  subdued  and  modern.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  church  is  the  Santa  Scale,  or  Holy  Stair,  in  the  connecting  chapel,  said  to  be 
meddled  after  a  celebrated  Holy  Stair  at  Rome. 

The  qreat  chun  h  of  San  Francisco,  ofeiipyintr  the  mnpt  central  i^'ito  iti  the  city,  front? 
on  the  Zenea  plaza.  It  was  founded  in  ltii;5.  and  wa«  made  the  lirst  cathedral  of  the 
diocese.  In  one  of  its  chapels,  under  marble  tablets  which  record  their  virtue»,  lie 
the  renaina  of  the  first  two  illustrious  bishops  of  Querétsro. 

The  church  of  £1  Carmen  was  founded  by  the  Seilora  DoAa  Isabel  Qontalee  in  1614. 
Like  eo  many  of  the  other  rhiirr  he.'*  in  Qiier<^faro,  it  had  oriirinally  a  convent  in  ron- 
n< M  t  ivn  vrith  it.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  iaahion%ble  and  aristocratic  church  in 
the  city. 

The  church  and  monast^  of  San  Augustine,  founded  in  1731,  has  fimuahed  for  the 
general  govenument  of  Mi-xicoprobably  the  most  unique  telegraph  ofhce  in  the  world. 

The  íTovernment  appropriated  the  mona.«tic  part  of  the  structure  for  public  use  many 
Yfar~  aijo.  The  front  wa.'*  remodeled  durini:  the  administration  of  President  l>ia7,,  as 
A  marble  tablet  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  great  stairway  stales,  and  the  Federal  tele- 
graph office  was  installed  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  second  story. 

The  establishment  called  San  Jos^  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  elaborate  and 
cowtly  church  and  ronvent  of  Santa  Clara.  It  wa»  for  a  time  eondiictcil  as  a  hospital. 
The  main  chapel  is  now  us«'d  a.><  a  jtuhlic  lilirary.  In  the  rear  of  the  library  are  the 
public-health  headquarters  and  oihces,  occupying  quite  a  number  of  rooms  and 
spat  ioue  corridovB  with  the  different  departments.  Back  of  the  health  office,  but  still 
a  part  of  the  original  buildings  of  San  Jos*'*,  is  a  vast  structure  of  many  cells  and 
corridors,  which  are  at  pre.=ient  nmifed  and  iinlcnown  to  many.  Th<  y  are  never  seen 
by  toiiri«t«?  nr  othfr  i<îrarim"rs.  Prol)ably  many  of  (he  |>rf.M-nt  inliabitanta  ot  the  city 
do  not  know  of  this  place.    It  was  formerly  occupied  by  hundreds  of  flagellantes 
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peiiîtcntos  during  I/ent.  The  jmn  li<  o  of  sclf-scourging.  which  spread  over  Ettropo 
in  th.-  Middle  Ages,  wa^intmdurrd  intoMexicoby  thezealof  tbeDominicaDs.  Jtwae 

lor,  J  Í.1  •  1 1:  dly  obf^rvf'd  in  (^ncri'-tarn 

Teaching  gardening  in  elementary  schools  is  tho  subject  of  an 
articlo  m  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  tho  Bulletin, 
utkI  wliilc  originally  intended  to  explain  to  Latin  American  readers 
ihis  recent  innovation  in  the  United  States  %vhi<h  is  intended  to 
utilize  the  spare  time  of  the  many  thousands  t)f  school  childreti  of 
the  country,  there  may  he  features  of  the  story  that  will  be  informa- 
tive and  hit  cresting  to  the  reiaders  of  the  English  edition;  hence  the 
following  English  version; 

During  recent  years,  especially  for  the  pa.sl  quarter  of  a  century, 
more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  and 
also  with  the  subject  matter  taught  in  educational  institutions  has 
been  manifested  throughout  the  intellectual  world.  At  first  this 
dissatisfaction  found  expression  in  criticisms  of  the  established  forms 
and  features  of  higher  education  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. The  old  idea  that  adranced  education  was  valuable  only 
from  a  cultural  or  professional  standpoint  had  obtained  for  so  many 
generations  that  the  utilitarian  view  that  education  should  be  also 
practical  and  immediately  applicable  to  real  problems  of  living 
and  well-being  met  with  considerable  opposition.  Most  people  are 
inclined  to  be  conservative,  and  almost  all  radical  chatiges  meet  with 
more  or  stubborn  resistance.  The  advisability  of  teaching 
joung  men  and  women  various  trades  and  handicrafts  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  to  apply  specialized 
knowledge  to  work  which  would  be  practical  and  profitable  as  soon 
as  they  entered  real  life  was  so  patent,  however,  that  the  idea  grew 
in  popularity.  In  the  course  of  time  agricultural  colleges,  engineer- 
ing schools  of  varioas  kinds,  technological  schools,  domestic  science 
schools,  etc.,  were  established,  either  as  independent  institutions  or 
Hs  special  departments  of  colleges  and  universitie-^  already  estab- 
lished. Even  in  high  schools  branches  of  technology  and  ciásseis  of 
domestic  science  were  introduced.  Thus  higher  education,  (^scaping 
fnua  its  former  n'.>trieted  sphere  of  being  either  cultural  or  pro- 
fessional, begun  to  occupy  a  much  broader  field,  and  no  a  niuny  facil- 
ities are  offered  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  arc  so  fortunate 
as  t€>  be  able  to  take  atlvantage  of  tliem  to  prepare  for  special  voca- 
tions in  life. 

The  success  of  these  innovatious  in  higher  education  once  estab- 
lished, the  next  logical  step  was  the  idea  that  even  in  the  elementary 
schools  practical  features  might  be  added  to  the  branches  usually 
taught— features  that  would  add  useful  knowledge  and  special  train- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  add  to  the  interest  of  tie  child  in 
school  life  and  give  profitable  direction  to  its  energies  during  some  of 
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A  SCHOOL  OAItDEX  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Many  C'ulilurnia  cities  arc  awakening  to  the  wonderful  opportunity  afforded  by  tboir  nüld  winter  climate  to 
have  school  |i;ardciis  that  are  worth  while.  They  ncc<l  not  wait  for  the  snow  to  |{et  oui  of  the  way  so  that 
ihcy  may  grow  a  few  early  vegelaMcs  l>cfure  the  school  term  ends.  They  may  begin  in  the  autumn  and  con- 
tinuo ihólr  gairdoning  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 
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tln'  liouiN  s|>enl  out  of  ^^(•h(M)l  hthI  oftoii  wasted  in  hai"infiil  i<IU'UOss. 
Boys  Ami  girls,  ranging;  in  ap*  from  6  or  7  to  11  or  lõ  yfiu-s,  wlio 
uttoïîd  tht}  cU'inoiitary  scIkk>1s,  luivc  only  a  fraction  of  their  time 
occuiïtod  iii'tl.t'ir  regular  studios.  Why  not  devise  a  form  of  activity 
imdec¿Ote^  direction  of  the  school  which  might  be  made  instructive, 
onterttfiiriiigf.aiid  oven  financially  ))rofítable  by  utilizing  the  spare 
time? 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  is  being  solved  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  solution  consists  in  the 
e?tablisliment  of  courses  t)f  practical  lessons  in  gardening  and  of  the 
actual  cultivation  of  "sdioid  gardens."  These  may  be  lornt^  il  on 
land  beloufiing  to  the  school,  on  vacant  lots,  the  owners  of.jvhich 
permit  the  school  to  use  them  for  this  purpose,  or  preferably  may  he 
the  hack  yards  of  the  homes  of  the  cliiUlrc]!.  KcLranness  of  tl'.e  loca- 
tion or  ow  iKM-sliip  of  tlic  plots  of  land  cult  t\  atcil.  the  work  and 
instinct  ion  i--  nndrr  tlu'  direction  of  a  special  leacji.er  employed  by 
the  scluxd  authorities.  'I'iie  plaT)  is  outline<l  in  n  recent  circular 
issued  by  ihc  laurean  of  Kducation  of  the  I'mlcd  Stales  Department 
of  tlie  Interior,  and  while  the  puldication  deals  with  c<mditions  in 
tlie  I'nited  States  alone  the  salient  features  of  the  plan,  with  perhaps 
some  modifications,  could  doubtless  be  apphod  to  many  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  other  American  countries.  The  situation  with 
reference  to  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  and  the  plan  for 
home  ganlening  are  sot  out  as  follows: 

There  is  need  of  suitable  éducative,  purpi  .si  lul.  productive  ocmpalion  for  millions 
of  school  children  in  our  cities,  towns,  manufacturing  villages,  aiul  8ul>urhan  diatricts 

who  now  Imvo  no  prnjHT  i*niployinont  out  of  ki-Iio<>1  houn».  In  tho  riticH.  town?.  vil- 
lafres.  and  piiburbaTi  communil i«H  of  (h«*  Unitoil  Stales  ihvrv  arc  approximai»'ly 
13,0O().(K>O «  liiUlrtM»  bi'twiM'u  tlu* agis  ÜÍ  tíand  20.  Uí  thcsf  abuul  9,710,000  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  average  length  of  school  term  in  the  citirs  is 
ISO  day8.    The  average  attendance  is  120  days. 

ProhaltU  '>  por  rent  ff  thr?  >  <  luMrcn  are  away  from  lioinr  diiriii}:  lhe  summer  vju-a- 
lion  numlhK  wjth  their  parents  at  summer  reajrU  or  visiting  m  the  country.  Between 
5  and  10  per  cent  are  employed  in  s^me  us3ful,  healthful,  productive  occupation. 
Eighty^-five  per  cent  remain  at  home  without  proper  employment  for  any  large  part  of 
their  time,  ifc  st  of  them  have  littk-  opportunity  for  play  Some  of  them  work  a 
portion  of  th<T  linif*  !\l  ofcupations  at  which  they  earn  very  little  nini  wlnr  li  nr  not 
suited  for  chiklri'U  oí  tlieir  a^^.  The  dangers  of  idleness  and  unsuitahle  occupaii*  n» 
are  very  great  for  all.  A  large  majority  belong  to  fsmilics  the  members  of  which  m  nal 
earn  their  li\'in|:  by  their  d  iih  Kit>i'r  luid  w  hni^  >  ciiniings  are  so  moager  that  anything 
which  1  ail  hi'  ;ulded  by  ttw  ctiihhen  is  needed.  Many  nf  tlifin  live  in  snnall.  fTfnvd«'d 
rooms  and  in  poorly  ínrni.-^hed  iuiuscs.  >tore  than  two-thirds  of  them  leave  school  at 
14  years  of  age  or  earlier  t<j  become  breadwinners.  Because  oí  lack  of  proper  contact 
with  nature  and  the  experience  which  comes  from  suitable,  purposeful,  productive 
occupations,  most  of  them  do  not  get  from  their  years  in  school  such  education  as  they 
fihould. 

Hume  girdening  dune  by  the  eliildrea  under  the  diret  tiun  of  the  s  ht»ol8  seenis  to 
offer  what  is  needed.  In  all  <d  tlie  manufa<'turing  ^illsgcs,  suburban  cranmunitics, 
and  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  there  is  mueh 
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EXAMPLES  OF  Si  llOOI.  HOME  «iAKDEXS. 

riíiwr:  A  iKiy  of  1.'»  voars  of  ajte  who  ruistxl  II 10  worth  of  vogctuMes  in  his  garden  in  one  M-ason. 
I-ow»t:  a  school  f>oy  of  only  9  yeurs  of  affp  is  here  shown  cultivalinf;  hLs  giirdon  in  tho  city  of 
Uirmingbjiin,  Ala. 
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valuable  land  in  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  ebewhw  which  might  be  used  for  tiiia 
purpoae.  In  evety  school  in  a  community  of  this  kind  there  should  be  at  least  one 

teacher  who  knows  gardening  both  theoretically  and  |)racti«-ally.  Tlii^  i cacher,  who 
(»h«»nlil.  of  t'otirHir'.  he  employed  !2  months  in  the  y«^r,  slunild  tcai  li  the  elementary 
.si  ienet^  ia  tlie  luiols  dtiring  school  hours  and  shfutld,  out  oí  school  hours,  direct  the 
home  gardening  oí  the  children  between  the  ages  of  8  or  7  and  14  or  If  possible 
the  tearher  should  have  the  assistanoe  of  an  expert  gardener,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  done  in  the  mwt  pnetical  and  profitable  way.  The  teacher  and  the  gardener 
*h..n!d  h«»!j»the  children  find  Hm-  jdots  of  ground  near  their  homes  best  suited  ferfrarden 
Hork.  aid  llicm  by  some  ciNiperalive  method  in  having  tlte  lota  properly  plimed  and 
pre  (tared  for  cultivation,  help  them  select  seeds,  and  diow  them  how  to  plant,  culti- 
vate, and  harvest,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  teacher  should  spend  the  after- 
noons and  Saturdays  of  winter,  spring,  and  fall,  when  school  is  in  session,  and  all  of 
the  \'ac:»tti>n  days  of  jiummer  if  ilmre  are  summer  vacations,  visiting  the  children  in 
their  homes,  directing  the  wurk,  and  giving  to  each  cliild  such  help  as  it  most  needs. 
Once  a  week  or  ofteuer,  during  the  vacation  months,  the  teachem  diould  assemble 
the  children  in  groups  for  a  discusñon  of  their  work  and  of  the  principles  and  methods 

inv(dved. 

\'egetahl<  ^,  íierricH.  and  frtiit?  ^rnwn  should  be  ufltnl  first  aí>  f<H>d  for  tlie  i-hildren 
and  their  tamiiies;  then  tlie  surplus  shouUl  be  markeietl  to  the  best  advantage. 
Through  the  help  of  the  teacher  tliis  can  be  done  in  a  cooperative  way.  Ten  or  15 
cents  worth  of  vegetables  each  day  from  the  gardens  of  200  children  would  amotmt  to 
$20  or  $30.  In  summer  and  fall,  when  the  surplus  is  large  and  can  not  be  marlœted  to 
ad  van  taire  the  teacht  r  should  direct  and  help  the  children  in  canning  and  preserving 
{or  winter  hunte  use  or  fur  sale. 

It  is  difhcult  to  estimate  all  the  results  of  this  plan  once  it  is  in  full  operation  through- 
out the  country.  For  the  diildren  it  will  mean  health,  strength,  joy  in  work,  habits 
of  iri<iii~tr>'.  and  understAuding  of  the  value  of  money  as  measured  in  terms  of  labor, 
an<l  -111  h  krxtwlcd^rc  of  the  [iliennmena  and  forces  f)f  nature  a?  mtist  be  had  for  an  nnd<T- 
«lÂiidiiii:  of  iiiont  ot  their  m  hrH*)  h  stHuis.  They  will  also  li*urn  âouiething  at  lc>ast  oí  the 
ftindiiiueiiul  [trinciple  of  morality,  that  cver>'  man  and  woman  must  luake  his  or  her 
owa  living;  must,  by  some  Idnd  of  labor  of  head,  hand,  or  heart,  contribute  to  the 
common  u  ealth  as  much  ss  he  or  she  takes  inm  it;  must  pay  in  some  kind  of  coin 

for  what  lie  or  pIip  t^et?. 

Tiie  ecuriotnie  and  8ociol<i<?iral  results  are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Experi- 
ments already  made  show  thai  with  proper  direction  an  average  diild  of  the  ages  con- 
templated can  produce  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  from  9&0  to  9100  worth  of  vege> 
tables.  A  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  schools  of  the  United  States  might  easily 
produi-e  $300.000.000  a  year 

Thi.«î  plan  in  full  of»eratioii  wi.uid  offer  a  valuable  supplement  to  th»-  (hihl-Iabor 

laws.    A  boy  ID  or  l¿  yt-ars  old,  with  a  small  plat  of  ground,  working  uiuler  «-areíul 

direction,  can  produce  more  for  the  support  of  the  family  than  could  be  purchased 

with  the  same  lioy'i  wages  workin.tr  in  factory,  shop,  or  mill.    Children  r^hould  not  be 

prr;iind  in  the  mills  nor  sweateil  in  the  fa<  torie??  and  ¡«hops;  their  strength  slionid  not 

be  SAppod  and  their  nerves  ra<'ked  hy  working  in  the  heat  and  ihisi  and  noise  oí  indoors; 

yet  all  children  should  learn  to  work.    It  is  good  for  theiu,  and  they  enjoy  it. 
•  «     ,        *  «  »  *  • 

Probably  the  most  valuable  result  of  this  plan  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 

wi»uld  make  it  v^y  for  most  children  to  attend  .«rliool  tlirce  or  four  yean'  longer  than 
th»»%*  nriw  di)  a  tttiu^  more  and  more  díwrahh-,  f-ince  eilurat  inn  tor  life  and  t  it  izcn.-<hip 
in  our  induetnal,  civic,  and  social  democracy  <^  not  be  obtained  l»ei«)re  the  age  oí 
adolearence.  In  some  way  all  children  must  have  instruction  and  training  after  the 
yean  of  childhood,  or  state  and  society  must  suffer  for  the  failure.  If  <*hildren  can 
<r>uiribute  t<»  their  »up|)ort  while  in  school,  they  may  remain  in  school  much  longer 
liiao  if  they  must  be  carried  as  dead  weights  until  Uiey  quit  M'hool  to  go  to  work. 
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Tpper:  City  children  who  have  liwn  Itroii^thl  to  lho  couiiln-  to  make  thoir  coofierative 
school  nurdi'n-  This  plan  ha.N  U-i'n  found  adviNaldc  wh«Mi  no  vacx»ni  ar«'a>  arv  availaMo 
in  tho  city  its»»lf  for  soroo  of  lhe  children.  Children  who  live  in  a^Kirlment  or  teneroonl 
hoases,  where  no  hai'k  yards  are  at  their  dis|ioMil,  are  providt«»l  lran>{K>rtation  Iiy  the 
M'hool  authorities  or  by  philanthropic  people  and  are  taken  out  In-yond  the  c<)nEÍ*>ied 
area.1  of  the  city  to  make  their  ^(ardens.  Lower:  The  K^rderi  of  a  school  t>oy  at  Walthatn  , 
Mim.,  ai»oiil  oiu»-fourth  of  an  acre  in  ext(<nt .  All  of  the  work  i  ;  done  l»y  the  Iwy  hiimelf, 
under  i1k<  direction  o(  lho  garden  leaciicr  oí  lho  school  he  at  tendi. 
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The  fart  that  a  ^oneration  of  mon  and  womon  would  be  prodiMvd  w]to  would  ñnd 
Xhvir  r«'(  n'ution.  aft<>r  ihi>  rlu«e  of  thw  labor  day  of  eight  houra.  in  profitable  home 

ganli'iiini:  if«  not  tlu-  l«-at<t  iin|M>rlaiil  n*awiti  for  tin-  iiitmlmiion  of  this  plan, 
jmr»Hl  with  th«*  r<*«ti1t'<  flu*  c-»  st  \voul<}      incdrihiflcrahli'     \n  a<!«liti<if)  in  tfu-  nmiiln'r 
ul  l»»aelu're  woulil  ho  reqiun-d.    It  wouici  only  Im-  lu'cissarv  lo  require  «lilíi-rcitt  i>rt'|iu- 
ration  for  one  teacher  in  each  arfaool.   *  ♦  ♦ 

Tli<«  j^piM'inl  IciK  hor  iilluded  to.  as  sii<ji;ost<Ml  in  tho  outline  of  iho 
pjjiii.  Ls  t'nijiloytnl  for  tho  entire  \'2  monilis  uf  the  y«»ar  and  is  usually 
paid  from  $'M)0  to  SôOO  per  year  more  than  the  other  teachers,  \v]u> 
generally  have  three  nionth**  of  vuculum.  By  utilizing  the  buck 
yards  of  tho  children's  homes  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  parents 
ia  secured.  In  some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  an  expert 
garden<«r  ia  first  employed  to  teach  practical  mothodd  to  at  least  one 
teacher  in  each  of  the  city  schools.  These  teachers  then  tako  charge 
of  the  work  of  th<n  children,  and  splendid  results  have  been  obtained. 
It  has  been  found  that  tho  children  enjoy  the  healthful,  active,  profit- 
able work,  and  tho  results  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  such 
communities  as  have  adopted  the  plan  have  been  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

Daniel  TJrrabieta  Vierge,  the  ¿^li  titc^st  of  all  pen  and  ink  illustrators, 
is  the  subject  erf  an  appreciative  sketch  by  Annie  L.  M.  Kimball  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  ArchitcH'ts.  So  little  is 
generally  known  of  Vierge,  except  {x  riiaps  in  the  ranks  of  his  brother 
artists,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  Journal  much  of  the  article 
is  herewith  repro<iuced.  In  his  own  sphere  Vierge  was  as  great  as 
was  Velasquez  in  the  sphere  of  painting.  His  genius  created  a  new 
j4cbool,  and  stamped  itself  on  the  art  of  illustration  for  all  time.  In 
Spain,  his  native  land,  and  in  France,  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
hb  work  gave  him  undying  fame,  and  it  is  <;ratifyin(;  to  find  that  even 
in  the  United  Stati's  appreciation  of  his  genius  is  beeomin«^  more 
general.  The  following  excerpts  and  accjompanyinjj;  illustrât ioin 
give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  genius  of  tlie 
artist: 

Th»»ro  hsL'y  l.een  but  ativ  Vieriro.  Evi(t<'ntly  born  to  illustrate  tlio  /  icinsf^ur  romaneo, 
no  ono  olst'  tinlt-<i  Fr.rtiiny  -yet  st-arccly  Fortiiny  roiild  »o  render  the  unspeakable 
•LutU  and  ¿wa^gur  ot  the.^  vivid  (iv'ures  of  Audalusia  and  Cas^tilo  thiti  marveluu^ 
¡Moorama  of  atudent»  in  flauntitiK  draiieriea  and  flapping  hats,  of  priests,  hidalgoes. 
hefottn.  iptaooa.  iwaahbuoklera  in  raita-  ihia  blai^k-and-white  nerromaney  that  hai 
c<»btr.  the  !<ba<Iow:<  that  «juiver.  the  lifíliti*  that  sparkle,  lhe  shap<*H  that  live.  move. 
an<l  have  their  Spaninh  l^einu  in  the  vor\'  af mn-sphfre  of  Sj>ain  A  rortain  Ii':'litne.>'>i 
ami  jsayety.  due  no  doubt  to  the  a<]mixrure  ot  (fallic  blood  wiili  the  mon*  fieriou?, 
dignified  qtialîty  of  the  Spaniah  strain,  are  chantcterislic  of  the  artist's  work.  With 
what  brio,  what  joyoua  abandon,  he  peoples  his  stage.  What  delightful  and  delicate 
settings,  what  fairy  >< ene  |»aintin;;  he  lavishes  on  it.  A  .special  viK-abulary.  in«leed. 
diM*"*  one  iu'i'ii  to  <ie.s<  ribe  it  lîis  wizard'^  pen  transiiiiitf"»  thv  plainest  material  into 
tncljauting  fabric  for  Im  uwu  purposes.  .\a  an  examjile,  may  it  bo  permitted  to 
quot«  Mr.  Cortiasoc,  referring  to  Vierge's  use  of  the  old  Roman  aqueduct  at  Segovia 
in  ene  of  his  illustrations?  '*Wboelse  could  have  introduced  that  r>'clopean  structure 
into  a  design,  the  pictursaqucnew  of  which  is  so  light  in  liand.  with  such  aptnoiM 
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ONK  OF  THK  "I'AULO  DK  SECOVIK "  ILLUSTUATIONS  UY  VIKKCE. 

"There  has  bwm  but  ona  VIem.  Evidently  burn  to  illustnte  the  pleamqiic  ronunc*.  no  one  elM 
uolMS  Yortony— y«t  mmw^  FortuuT— oduM  ío  niukr  th»  uiiap«akabl«  dMh  aad  swaaw  of 
tbeM  vJtM  flgnm  of  AtMlshiala  and  Cutlla:  this  mairelons  jpuoiiuiui  of  atudanta  la  ihumttiig 
draperies  and  flapping  tuts,  nf  pri(«t«,  hidalp<  os,  Wiicnrs,  gîtants,  swashbudtlant  tn  nun:  thw 
black-and-white  nacmnancy  that  has  ct>lor;  the  shadows  that  quiver,  tlie  ligbta  that  sparkle,  tha 
sbapat  tlMt  Uva«  mova,  and  liava  tbair  Spanish  being  in  tba  very  atmoqitafca  of  Spam." 
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CaariMir  «f  Tlw  JMnaal  or  Üw  AoMfiwB  laMitato  «I  Aidrtiwta. 

A  VIKRQE  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  ««PABLO  DB  SBQOVtB/' 

*'  A  certain  lightness  and  gave ty.  due  no  douM  to  the  admixture  of  Gallic  blood  with  Uw  laora  atrioiu, 
dinifled  quality  of  the  Spanish  strain,  are  characteristic  of  the  artist's  wvñc.  With  vlwl  brio, 
wEatJoymit  abandon,  he  paoplM  hit  attfo.  WbatdcUchtAilanddaUGaleaattlnp,  what  hiry  ama 
painting  he  lavlriMi  ui  it." 
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and  such  f«kill?"    Who,  indcrd.  wuuhl  havi*  thought  of  tryinj;  it?    Vet  there  if  is, 

Uko  lat-ework.  il»  mammoth        jiut  iudicatcd,  a  HU]>crh  hackgrouud  lor  tlic  two 

spirited  advancing  figures.  So  throughout  all  hie  work:  nothing  ia  dtedained,  but 

with  happy  aeeurance.  the  golden  touch  transforme  heavlneee  into  grace,  equalor  into 

riches,  grimneae  into  beauty. 

•  «««•»• 

Daniel  Urrabieta  Vierge  was  bora  in  1851.  at  Madrid.  One  ie  not  surprised  to  learn, 
from  the  modest  sketch  of  his  life  prepared  by  him  for  a  publisher  in  1882,  that  his 

drawing  «ai<  h i.H  "onl>  amusement  a»  a  c  hild,  "  h<  L'imiing  at  thea^oofS.  As  rarely 
hap}H'n.~  with  infant  phennmona.  hin  talent  kept  up  lhe  pace,  and  it  if«  more  note- 
worthy that  his  first  honorable  mention  was  reeeivcnl  at  the  age  of  14,  at  the  S»  hool 
of  Fine  Arts,  Madrid.  At  16,  having  won  his  "cliplôme  d'honneur,"  the  yomig  I'rra- 
bieta  embarked  oa  his  career  by  illustrating  the  **Madrid  la  nuit"  of  Eusébio  Blasco, 
anel  another  work  called  "Les»  Mystères  de  Rome  <'t  du  Cîlohe.  " 

Hi?«  amltiiiiiM  thiM)  wa,«  to  hcN-ome  a  painter.  With  this  in  vifw  he  arrived  at  Parifi, 
uaturul  >;oal  for  that  hlended  Gallic  and  Cat«tilian  spirit  which  was  to  give  hit»  dlightest 
work  its  unmistakable  stamp  forever  after.  In  Paris,  nevertheless,  the  "Urrabieta" 
drops  out,  and  ^m  that  time  on— adopting  his  mother's  name  and  becomit^s  French 
amnnn-  Frenchmen-  he  is  known  as  Vierge  tout  gimplnnettt. 

Th. It  vfar  '  1>*70)  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Pnifsian  War,  Younj;  Vierge  waí* 
compt>iled  to  change  hi»  program.  He  was  thankfully  appropriated  by  the  "  Monde 
IlluMtri**  {"aecapari,'*  as  he  himself  put  it),  and  was  with  them  as  staff  artist  lor 
years— properly  valued,  no  doubt,  as  shown  by  the  editorial  text  of  those  days. 

In  itpite  of  his  thwartecl  plans,  life  must  have  been  very  fidl  and  very  smiling  to  the 
yn'in<^'  Spjuiiartl,  jii«f  cfimitiir  of  age,  with  the  great  ficild  of  his  art  strcfe^hinir  before 
him;  with  a  senst-  oí  jwwer,  and  of  ulltT  revelry  iu  that  [wwer,  such  as  c  an  never 
have  been  more  frankly  levealed  in  the  work  of  any  artist  in  any  age.  It  is  pleasant 
to  picture  him  as  Paris  knew  him  in  that  early  time— a  striking  apparition,  with  the 
splendid  head,  always  picturei«que,  a-  seen  in  his  later  sketch,  tumbled  of  hair,  fiery 
and  deep  of  eye.  xtroti»»  ni  fe.Tttire.  Ther»'  i-"  :ui  enfertaininjr  account  of  a  ereat  charity 
ftytival,  in  a  "  Monde  Itlusln  '  of  1879,  wiiu  it  otferh  u  (lathing  gltm{ií<e  oí  that  romantic 
figure.  It  was  a  Spanish  fete  in  the  old  hippodrome,  given  by  the  Paris  press  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flood  sufferen  of  Murcia.  The  tienda  or  pavilion  of  the  "  Monde  lUutírê  " 
app*  .ír«  (.  .  have  been  a  gorgeous  affair,  dei»igned  and  decorated  in  Spanish  Renai.ssance 
f>tvl'-,  iiitr  unr  mnfittnn  ft  urtf  orújinalité  remarquahles , li\  ^f.  \'i»'rjie  and  somehi>dy 
named  ik'ott— a  fellow  artist  who  can  hardly  have  had  much  claim  to  immortality 
unlnts  through  the  association.  So,  "SIM.  Vierge  et  Scott,"  with  Spanish  friends, 
in  native  costumes  of  Galicia,  Murcia,  Salamanca,  etc.,  assisted  gaily  in  the  grand 
pande,  winding  up  with  a  "jota  gigantesque.''  The  illustrations  of  the  parade  by 
MM  Vi«»nr^  and  Scott  w;i,«  the  -ircat  feature  »<f  the  next  "Monde  Illustré,"  coarsely 
handled  in  reprt»dut  lion,  but  t^tamped  with  the  undoubted  hallmark  of  ixs  draughl«> 
man.  Among  the  pictorial  magasine  work  of  that  period,  embryonic  and  rough* 
finished  all,  the  art  of  Daniel  Vieige  stands  out  like  a  flame  wherever  found— "a 
rress4'i  in  a  dark  ni^t." 

Ilut  hi*  industry  wa<<  not  cenfincil  to  the  jwiges  of  matm/inf?  in  thet^c  day-t  '"At 
llie  Moe  epoch  "  {U  traiuilate  from  Im  own  wñtiug)  "1  illustrated  a  cpiantity  of  bookü, 
among othei»  *The  Toilenof  the  Sea,*  "The  Terrible  Year,*  *Our  f^ady  of  Pluis,'  and 
others  written  by  Victor  Hugo;  'The  Family  Museum,*  'The  Pictorial  Magasine,*  *The 
rir»*at  Knave  of  t^nevedo,'  Talet»  by  Edgar  Poe;  also  'The  History  of  France  and  the 
%  i  liitiiiir.'  1)\  Mu  lit'h't,  and  a  number  of  other  works."  W!i  tt  ru  in  s.  "Theíin^at 
Knave  (  Kl  Uran  Tacaño;  ia  the  book— the  unique  book— known  to  u.^  a.s  "Pablo  du 
Si^vie." 

The  first  edition  of  Pablo,*'  issued  in  1882,  remains  the  chdce  one,  not  to  be  ap- 
proached by  any  later  once,  despite  lhe  "hnine''  to  «hirh  M.  Bonhoure,  its  publisher, 
simply  but  feelinc^y  refers. 


Crartcay  ol  The  JMtnal  ol  Um  Aomiím»  InaUtvte  of  AivUImU. 

A  VIERQB  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  "PABLO  DE  SEGOVIK." 

"Whili-  it  is  plaii)  tliikt  Vior^f  Vi  iloiniimnl  itnpuüte  WMtoward  IÍKur»4nnrlllf,hÍ8  know  lrdge  of  anat- 
uiny  )>('iti^'  siiprciTio  un<l  his  use  of  iUv  .irchiti-cttiml  noto  chictly  as  badtBOiiod  for  the  tiumao  cto- 
mt'til,  yrt  Ins  trc  itninit  of  urchito  tiinil  fi  titiirry  wiis  su  exquisite  M  tO  M  tlw  MmI  ttld  dei|l>fr  Of 
prufucibiuiml  draughtsmrn  aiid  illiulra  ors  to  ihm  day." 
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Pot  n  nv  (  omw  the  trap  ily,  rciranniiu'  wliidi  Viei^e  hiniHelf  is  8Ílcnt,  with  the 
silcnco  oí  the  f-toir,  or  tlic  pliiht>')])lM'r  \\  ln»^c  will  is  stronjrrT  than  fa1<'  In  place  of  lhe 
brilliant  ytmng  heinj;.  «n  <;ay  of  iicart  and  ho  bni»y  oí  hand,  tht  rc  i.«  revealed  to  ii»  a 
dumb,  titrickeu  %ure,  Hitting  in  the  ahym  of  shadow  into  which  it  ha^  been  flung,  but 
toiling  with  an  immeiue,  unconquemble  patience  to  retrieve  somethlng  from  its  wreck, 
torenaiilsonieCliingof  its  Inef  <  utining— atany  rate,  to  make  themoetof  í^ik  li  fragmen- 
tary power  as  remaiuH.  Airain,  there  is  no  vocabulary  to  draw  upon,  to  point  the  tragic 
Bignififancc  i>l  thifi  <"alainity. 

It  woh  many  year»  before  Vierge  emerged  at  length  fully  into  the  light,  ha\iiij: 
schooled  his  left  band  to  hold  and  use  the  pen  which  its  wonderfnl  mate  had  let  fall. 
Wm  old  friend  the  "Moud,  Illustre''  again  received  hin  work  with  acclamation. 
I^ittle  by  little  hf  .sctlU'd  again  into  hame??».  A  new  edition  of  "PaMn"  iipimarcd 
with  20  new  illiistratidiis  to  fiipply  tlie  "lunine.''  In  1S94  the  ^erieH  ni  illustrations 
for  "Don  (¿uixoie,  "  2H2  oí  them,  which  wa*  to  be  to  him  hia  crowning  work,  the  great 
compensation  for  his  blighted  yean  was  b^nin,  and  filled  the  decade  left  to  him  with 
"hard  but  ha)>py  labor/'  giving  to  the  world,  an  a  writer  gracefully  says,  "the  perfect 

interpreta ti(m  of  one  S|>aiiÍH]i  manter  liy  another  " 

We  are  grat.eful  for  this  final  rhajiter  in  rfie  niainie<i,  ton  f»hnrt  life.  Yet.  to  mnf«t  of 
UM,  Pablo  "  will  reniuin  the  unrivaled  a.-^  ii  wa**  the  úrul  great  hucccub  oí  the  young  pen. 
The  sunlight  that  gilds  the  Segovian  streets  is  the  sunlight  of  youth;  the  dash  and 
/ouffue  of  the  figures  that  people  them  are  the  essence  of  youth,  the  mystcriou.'*,  precious 
wjmetliing  that  flit«  away  with  the  flitting  of  the  year».  And  the  original  edition— 
the  I  Joii  honre  edition  enriched  by  thenc  rharTnini:  and  daring  fntim  de  force  in  pen  and 
ink,  these  delicious  vignettes,  even  by  the  'iacurw,"  that  saddens  the  cloeing  pages 
like  a  silence  after  merry  speech— continues  the  chosen  edition,  of  which  we  may  say 
heartily  after  1&.  Pennell  that  "some  day  it  will  be  quite  as  highly  priaed  as  the  most 
preriouH  Caston." 

»•••••« 

Mr.  Pennell  has  lamented  sranewlnt  biUeily  that  as  a  mere  illustrator  Vierge  could 
not  have  hoped  for  a  gallery  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  hu  work.  However,  in  one 

instance,  at  l(>at>t,  that  honor  was  his,  or  approximately  so.  There  was  a  gallery  in  the 
Fine  Arts  línildin?,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  I88fl,  jirartically  L'i\  on  over  to  lhe  dis- 
pUy  of  \  icrge's  drawings,  and  a  splendid  and  greatly  admired  display  it  was,  and 
followed  by  the  conferring  of  a  gold  medal  upon  him.  A  month  latn  he  wm  made 
'  *  Chemdier  de  la  Legktn  étfíonnevr"  a  distinction  doubtless  very  grateful  to  his  simple, 
,  responsive  spirit,  and  all  the  more  »9  for  the  frightful  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
pained. 

Plea«aut  glim{)seH  oí  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  have  been  giv(>n  us  by  iriends 
who  visited  him  in  hi«  quiet  home  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine.  Always  cheerful ,  they  said, 
often  singing,  never  idle,  but  surrounded  by  the  implements  of  his  beloved  work; 
with  a  background  of  summer  garden  peopled  by  fond  m«nbeis  of  his  family,  and  with 
the  memory-  of  his  own  cordial  words  to  bestow  on  parting  guests,  what  better  things 
could  his  most  fervent  disciples  liave  wished  for  lum?  It  seems  that  he  wished  »o 
little  for  himaeU,  so  ¡mthetically  little — only  the  power  to  work  at  that  which  was  his 
happiness,  and  doubtless  also  the  appreciation  of  "those  who  know." 

The  Mesa  Verde  is  tiip  subject  of  one  of  the  reeont  inst ailments  of 
the  ''National  Parks  of  the  United  States"  scries  running  in  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  the  following  being  the  £iiglish 
version  of  the  article: 

The  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  national  parks  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  set  apart  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  it8  i)(H)ple  is  that  eacli  park  is  quite  different  from  all  the  others 
and  that  each  has  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own.'  While  the 
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«;tiVEnMIKNT  HOW  TO  THE  ('KI.KHUATEn  I'KKHISTOKU"  IH  INS  OF  MKSA  \  KU.  K. 

I      rtr«iir»  «hoir»  ibr  «tun'e*!  cfilar  an<l  pinyon  trees  in  tliis  ordinurilv  arid  roRioii  iti.Htiryine  tliptit  le  of  Mesa  Verde.  Tli<- 
•iiil^t  oí  f  he  park  I*  I'lirk  l'oint.  N,.'t7l  feot  above  sea  level,  while  I'oini  i^M>Kout,'lhe  inrisi  iiromindit  |)oirH  on  ih. 

W<-va  ha«  «a  elevatum  of  s.r^J»  feet  utxixe  s«'a  lev»  l.     A  new  w.igun  road,  open  to  aiiiomnbik's  us  w.-ll.  as<vnd»  ilje  ni'  -  i 
Î-M  tt^w  **i  I'ntnl  Lnnknut. 
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extraordinary  scenic  beauty  and  the  remarkable  natural  phenonnna 
which  characterize  these  empires  of  grandeur  are  also  present  at 
Mesa  Verde,  tliis  reservation  possesses  in  addition  interesting  archaeo- 
logical attraetioiks.  Hiddoi  among  the  barren  canyons  there  have 
been  diacarered  the  well-preserred  ruins  of  a  civilization  which  passed 
out  of  existence  so  many  centuries  ago  that  not  even  tradition 
recalls  its  people.  In  many  rc^spects  these  ruins  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  found  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  exploration 
work  is  still  going  on  in  this  park;  in  fact,  two  new  relics  or  types  of 
ruins  have  been  discovered  as  recently  as  last  year  and  the  year 
preceding. 

.\frsa  Verde  National  Park  is  in  the  extreme  smit]\westem  comer 
of  Colorado.  In  1W6  it  was  set  aside  by  an  act  of  CJongress  from  the 
Ute  Reserv^ation  in  order  to  preserve  the  prehistoric  untiqnities  it 
contains.  Of  the  innumerable  mesas  or  small  isolated  plateaus 
rising  abruptly  for  hundreds  of  feet  from  th(^  bare  and  often  arid 
plains  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  T^nitcH^l  States,  this  is  one  of 
tlie  largest  and  be^it  known.  Its  n>une,  Mesa  Verde,  is  tlie  S{)anish  for 
Green  Table,  so  cuIUmI  l)ecause  it  is  eovere<l  witli  stunted  cedar  and 
piñón  îriM^s  in  a  region  wliere  trees  nre  few.  The  park  is  a])oiit  77 
square  nnles  in  area.  The  highest  s[)()t  on  the  Mesa  is  Point  Lookout, 
over  >.()()()  feet  in  altitude.  The  western  ed^^^e  is  a  fine  bluiî  2,000 
feet  abovr  the  Montezuma  Valley,  wliose  irrigation  lakes  and  bril- 
liantly îîre(ni  fields  are  set  off  nobly  against  the  distant  Rico  Moun- 
tains. To  the  west  arc  the  La  Salle  and  Blue  Mountains  in  Utah, 
with  the  Ute  Mountflins  in  the  immediate  foreground.  In  the  park 
ar*.'  numerous  canyons  uiul  a  study  of  the  ruins  in  eacii  canyon  oifers 
to  the  visitor  an  experience  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  credit  for  having  first  discovered  these  ruins  belongs  to  two 
herdsmen,  Richard  and  Alfred  WetberiU.  It  happened  one  December 
day  in  1888  while  they  were  riding  together  through  the  piñón  wood 
on  the  mesa  in  search  of  stray  cattle.  They  penetrated  through  the 
dense  scrub  and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  small  but  deep  canyon,  and 
there,  under  the  overreaching  cliffs  of  the  opposite  side,  apparently 
hanging  above  a  great  precipice,  they  saw  what  they  thought  was  a 
city  with  towers  and  walls.  They  explored  it  a  bit  more  closely  and 
railed  it  Cliff  Palace. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins;  it  is  the  lai^est 
and  most  prominent.  Its  name  is  really  a  misnomer,  for  it  was  not 
apalace  at  all,  but  a  a  illaL'e  consisting  of  a  group  of  houses  with  a  total 
of  about  200  rooms  for  family  hving  and  22  round  kivas  or  sacred 
rooms  for  worship.  Spruce  Tree  House  was  the  next  important 
exploration.  This  httle  district  was  undoubtedly  a  town  of  impor- 
5621— BuU.2— 17  7 
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CLIKK  PALACE,  THK  I.AI<(SE8T  ANÜ  MOST  PROMINENT  OF  THE  MESA  VERDE  RUINS. 

CUa  Palace  lies  under  the  ruof  u(  an  enormuus  cave  whlcli  urilu-ü  5U  tu  100  (eel  ubove  it.   The  entrance  incva  tlie  west,  loctkia^ 
across  the  canyon  to  the  ui>|K)site  side,  in  (till  \iew  o(  a  grt^at  promuntory,  on  top  o(  which  stands  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
.pueblo.  The  total  leii(;th  oi  the  palace  is  ne-arly  300  (cet.   There  is  one  pástate  way  tlml  niay  l)e  desÍKnate4l  a  street  borderetl 
.ver  wtnJUçh  walls,  over  which  a  passer-by  could  not  look.   There  were  prooabljr  abotit  2U0  rooms  in  this  group,  secular  or  UvteK 
rred  or  oer«Tlt  and  sacred  or  oeremimial  chambers  called  Idvas. 


I. 


TERRACES  AT  THE  SOI  THERN  ENI>  OF  CLIFF  PALACE,  MESA  VEROK. 

The  majority  u(lliecerenionitilruijni.s  are  accompanied  liy  rvi-tunKulurclutnib<Ts.  Inil  one  of  I  hem,  situated  about  ."lOfeel  from  the 
wertern  end,  has  no  rooms  near  it.  Theseceremonlal  rooms  falIlntotwolvi»es—(l)  .subtemuican  ki  vas  having  banquettes 
around  their  vides,  •separated  by  roof  supfwrts  called  p««destals:  (2»  klva.s  de.stituto  of  banquette^  or  pedestals  iiroboblv 
r<»ilc*s.  their  roofs  IwinK  replaced  by  high  surrounding  walls.  Twenty  ceremonial  rooms  have  been  refcrre<l  to  the  first 
type,  two  or  three  to  the  second.  The  shape  of  the  kivas  varies  from  circular  to  square  with  rounded  corners.  Their  archi- 
t«eture  varies  soinewhat  and  their  depth  is  not  uniform.  One  of  the  kivas  is  painted  yellow,  the  lower  part  of  another  is 
red,  with  trianjoilar  decorations  on  the  upper  border. 
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tance,  haxt^oring  at  least  350  inhabitants.  It  originally  contained 
about  Í30*tôonis^  biült  of  dressed  stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar  with  the 
outside  tiers  chinked  with  chipe  of  rock  and  pottery.  Balcony  House, 
containing  some  25  rooms,  some  of  which  are  in  almost  perfect  con- 
dition, and  Tunnel  House,  with  20  rooms  and  2  kivas,  are  among  the 
better  known  and  most  accessible  of  the  other  ruins.  It  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  over  300  ruined  buildings  in  the  park,  of 
which  not  more  than  100  are  known  to  science. 

The  airangonent  of  houses  in  a  cliff  dwelling  of  the  size  of  Cliff 
Palace,  for  example,  is  characteristic  and  intimately  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  the  social  divisions  of  the  inhahitants.  The 
population  was  composed  of  a  number  of  units,  possibly  clans,  each 
of  ^vhich  had  its  own  social  organization  more  or  1^  distinct  from  the 
others,  a  condition  that  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  The 
rooms  ocnipiod  by  a  clan  were  not  nerossarily  connertod,  although 
generally  noigh])()ring  rooms  worn  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  uses.  Thus,  each  clan  liad  its  men's  rooms,  which  were 
ceremoni;i!lv  called  the  *'  kiva.  "  Here  the  men  of  the  clan  practically 
lived,  engaged  in  their  occupations.  Each  clan  had  also  one  or  more 
rooms  which  may  be  styled  the  living  rooms,  and  other  inclosurefî  for 
granaries  or  storage  of  corn.  jVII  these  different  rooms  taken  together 
constitute  the  houses  that  belonged  to  one  elan. 

The  conviction  that  each  kiva  denotes  a  distinct  social  unit,  as  a 
clan  or  a  family,  is  supported  by  a  general  similarity  in  the  niasonrv 
of  the  kiva  Wíüls  and  that  of  adjacent  houses  ascribed  to  the  same 
clan.  fVom  the  number  of  these  rooms  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  at  least  23  social  units  or  clans  in  Giff  Palace.  The  kivas 
were  the  rooms  where  the  men  spent  most  of  the  time  devoted  to 
ceremonies,  councils,  and  other  gathering?.  In  the  social  conditions 
prevalent  at  Cliff  Palace  the  religious  fraternity  was  limited  to  the 
men  of  the  clan. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  speculate  as  to  the  problems  and 
customs  of  these  cliff  dwellers.  Their  life  must  have  been  a  difficult 
one  in  this  dry  country.  Game  was  scarce  and  hunting  arduous. 
The  láancos  River  yielded  a  few  fish.  The  earth  contributed  berries 
or  nuts.  Water  was  rare  and  found  only  in  sequestered  places  near 
the  heads  of  the  canyons.  Nevertheless  the  inhabitants  cultivated 
their  farms  and  raised  their  com,  which  they  ground  on  flat  stones 
called  "nictates."  They  baked  their  bread  on  flat  stone  griddles 
and  boiled  their  meat  in  well-made  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
artistically  decorated.  They  confidently  believed  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  the  gods  to  make  the  rain  fall  and  the  corn  grow. 
»•  They  were  a  religious  people  who  worsliippcd  the  suti  as  the  father 
of  all  tiic  earth  and  as  the  mother  who  brought  them  ail  their  material 
blessings. 
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THE  ROUND  TOWER  OF  CLIFF  PALACE,  MESA  VERDE  PARK. 

Raaná  »n<i  «qiiar*  towers  are  amonf;  the  picturesque  structures  of  the  nilns.  So  solidly  were  they  built  that  time  has  done  but 
Uttl*  daoiui^  to  ihi'm.  The  stones  In  the  walls  are  skillfully  dressed,  fitted  to  one  Imother  and  oirefully  laid,  making  a|)er- 
fectly  s>Tiimetrical  form.   The  tower  was  evidently  cvremouiul  iu  function,  or  it  may  have  served  as  an  okjscrvatory. 


f^€jUafm>t>  l>>  Arthur  C'kMipuimii 

ENTRANCE  TO  LOWER  FLOORS,  SPRUCE  TREE  HOUSE. 
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ThoN'  ]>ossesse(l  no  written  language  and  could  only  mcord  their 
thoughts  by  a  few  symbols,  which  tliey  painted  on  their  earthenware 
jars  or  scratched  on  the  rocks.  As  their  sense  of  beauty  was  keen 
their  art,  though  primitive,  was  true,  rarely  realistic,  and  genenJly 
symboUe.  Tlieir  decoration  of  cotton  fabrics  and  ceramic  work 
might  be  cidhni  beautiful  wlion  judged  hy  the  tastes  of  to-day.  They 
fashioned  axes,  spear  points,  and  rude  tools  of  stone;  they  wove 
sandals  and  nia(h'  attractive  basketry. 

Tlie  ikiesa  \'erde  tril)es  ])robably  hud  little  culture  when  they 
first  climbed  these  precipitous  rocks  and  found  shelter  in  the  natural 
caves  under  the  overhanging  floor  of  the  mesa.  Then  with  passing 
generations  they  took  to  constructing  rude  buildings.  Ladders  were 
substituted  for  zigzag  trails;  adobe  supplanted  caves;  brick  and  stone 
succeeded  adobe.  Not  content  with  rude  and  rough  buildings  thej 
shaped  stones  into  regular  fomis,  ornamented  them  with  design,  and 
laid  them  one  on  another.  Their  masonry  resisted  the  destructive 
forces  of  centuries  of  rain  and  snow  beating  upon  them. 

Evidencing  this  advance  in  the  cliff  dwellers'  civilization  is  the 
remarkable  Sun  Temple  which  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution»  unearthed  during  the  summer  of  1915,  on  a  great 
mound  on  the  top  of  the  mesa.  This  was  an  important  discovery. 
It  suggest^  the  period  when  the  tribes  had  begun  to  emerge  from  the 
caves  and  build  upon  the  surface.  Dr.  Fewkcs  believes  tlie  Temple 
was  built  about  1300  A.  D.  and  marked  the  final  stage  in  Mesa  Verde 
development.  The  structure  o(  (  upies  a  commanding  position  con- 
venient to  many  large  inhabited  cliff  dwellings.  Its  masonry  shows 
growth  in  the  art  of  construction  antl  its  walls  are  embellished  by 
gíHimetrical  figures  carved  in  rock.  In  reaching  the  conclusii)n  that 
this  >tnicture  was  not  a  house  for  temporal  needs  nora  fortress,  but 
a  religious  stnictun-  Dr.  Fcwkw  presents  the  folluwiiig  statement 
m  a  recent  eontril)ution  to  Art  and  Archaeologv: 

IVrha|»s'  tlic  featuro  wliicli  Wã^  had  morp  weight  than  any  otlu-r  <  liaracteristic  in  an 
iatcTprt'tatiou  oí  the  meaning  ui  ihi^  building  in  a  symbol  existing  un  tlie  upper  surface 
of  one  of  the  corner  «tones.  Thie  object  is  inclosed  on  north,  south,  and  eaiA  sidee  by 
wall:<,  but  is  open  on  the  west.  The  figure  on  top  of  the  stone  inclosed  in  this  way 
Í8  the  leaf  of  a  fof-sil  palm  of  llio  Crctarcous  poricxl.  and  as  a  Mvmbol  is  supposed  to 
r*:'prp«?nt  the  sun.  which  pla\.-J  hucIi  an  important  rolo  in  tlif>  sty-j^td  wor»ihip  of 
modem  Pueblos.  It  would  appear,  then,  tliat  the  rock  upon  which  this  íosaú  is 
found  was,  in  early  prehistoric  times,  a  dirine.  connected  with  sotar  or  sky-god  wor- 
ilup.  long  before  it  became  the  comer  stone  of  a  temple,  and  was  frequented  by  the 
prieata  of  the  neighboring  cliff  hou«'N  in  their  wornhip  of  llio  rain  god  who  made  the 
com  germinate  and  watered  i(f  growini;  plautrf.  Lat«'r  in  timr.  but  long  before  the 
recorded  history-  of  Colorado  began  a  building  was  constmcted  about  this  shrine, 
the  stone  witii  the  fonil  palm  leaf  became  the  oomtf  stone  of  a  laige  building,  which 
€D  account  of  the  vesemblance  of  the  qrmbol  to  the  sun  is  called  Sun  Temple. 

Iq  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Fewkes  has  just 
made  announcement  of  another  disooTery  during  the  summer  of  1916. 
Vrom  among  the  group  of  mounts  known  as  the  Mummy  Lake  group 
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SOME  OF  THE  ART  WORK  OF  THE  MESA  VERDE  INDIANS. 


Top:  Designs  and  patterns  of  puiory  and  biskotry  work.  Middle:  Stones  from  Sun  Temple  covered  with  geometrical  and 
emblematical  designs.  Lower:  Drawing  showing  constructive  detail  of  the  Sun  Temple,  discovered  by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  the 
summer  of  1915. 
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hv  has  brought  to  lii;lit  for  the  lii-st  timo  a  now  typo  of  prehistoric 
liuiiding,  a  type  représentative  of  a  considerahle  reirion.  When  this 
bnihruiijr  wiis  excavated,  forty  «loiaiciLary  rooms  and  four  <  ircuh\r 
ceremonial  kivas  were  fourni  on  the  ground  fK)or.  The  formi<r  were 
muitilv  two  stnrii's  in  height.  A  row  of  rooms  to  the  itortii  of  oue 
*>f  tile  kiva^  shows  («\-ideilces  of  a  third  story,  which  wuiihl  j>i'ot)ably 
have  brought  tlie  (»ri<,Mnal  iiumher  of  rooms  to  more  tlian  lifty.  To 
the  soutli  of  this  kiva  is  a  great  court  supposed  to  liave  been  a 
dance  plaza  and  still  inclosed  by  the  remnants  of  a  waJl. 

The  explorers  m  the  Mesa  Verde  region  are  quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  discovery  of  two  such  remarkable  structures  within  the  short 
period  devoted  to  the  work,  and  feel  that  there  is  much  more  to  be 
brousrbt  to  light  of  genuine  historic  and  archaeologic  interest. 

A  ííew  Food  Mammal  is  tlio  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (Wiishiugton,  D.  C). 
It  deals  with  that  aquntie,  lu'r])iverous  animal,  belongin<i  to  the 
order  of  Slrenia,  known  as  Üw  manatee,  or  s'fa  row,  partieuhirly  witli 
reference  to  the  value  of  its  llesh  as  food  for  man.  It  seems  tliat 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  the  originator  of  the  idea  lluiL  m  the 
uiauateo  we  may  huvo  a  food  animtd  wiuch,  if  properly  cared  for  and 
domesticated,  would  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  adding  to 
the  meat  supply  of  the  world,  and  it  is  due  to  his  initiative  that  a 
certain  preliminary  investigation  was  made  in  Florida  during  the 
past  winter  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  manatee,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  is  a  docile, 
easily-domesticated  mammal  resemhling  a  long-bodied  seal  in  ap- 
pearance. There  are  no  hind  limbs,  hut  a  broad,  rounded  tail,  which 
forms  a  powerful  propeller  in  swimming.  The  skin  is  naked,  like 
that  of  an  elephant,  spanely  covered  with  hairs,  and  about  1  inch 
thick.  The  animal  attains  a  maximum  length  of  15  to  18  U't^i,  and 
uUi  bulb  weigh  as  much  as  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  ton.  The  fore 
limbs  are  flipper  sha])  1  ind  anything  but  graceful,  but  they  are  of 
gc»od  size  and  are  used  for  holding  food  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth. 
The  female  carries  her  young  beneath  th«'  flipper  and  suckles  it  in 
this  position,  a  circumstance  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  nier- 
niflif!  myth,  since  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  water 
at  tUv  time.  Columbus  states  that  he  saw  three  mennaids  on  his 
tirst  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  but  that  they  were  not  as  charming 
as  hf  had  been  led  to  believe. 

lrn*spertive  of  the  various  nnirv<dous  stories  of  mermaids,  sirens, 

and  otiier  more  or  less  niytiiical  trentnres  to  which  th(>  manatee  or 

s»orn<'  of  it^s  (d<>si»  relatives  have  given  visr  from  time  to  time,  tlie  real 

annnal  is  well  known  to  naturalists,  and  some  of  its  characteristics 

are  set  out  in  the  Journal  article  as  follows: 

Thi-y  breed  in  srimll  lag«x)m>  and  bayous  aud  have  one  or  two  ealve.s,  the  period  ot 
gc<«tatiao  bciug  probably  about  eight  months.  The  family  commonly  connstaof  four— 
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A  8IBEN  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COAST. 

Th«  mauâtoM  AnumI  la  th*  Atlantic  waters  of  Amcricn  were  taken  b}'  early  travelers  tat  memoMa 
^       wad  iBennen,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  do  credit  to  the  imaginaitioii  o'f  the  old  voyaecrs.  The 
above  drawing,  from  an  old  chronicle,  shows  the  mermaid  which  appwnd  to  ('apt.  Schnikit  uiid 
hit  cnwoll  Um  oMstof  Newioundlandiin  the  year  MlO.  To  tbe  nnromantip  rnodarn eye,  these 
*'iiMraialda'*  ara  te       ndnottra  in  appeanmoe,  bnt  may  tamlA  a 


C'ouru*)'  ot  Tb4F  Jourosi  o<  llervdity. 

AN  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA, 

HadJeval  writers  (ave  the  name  of  pkaea  to  variaiu  marine  animal»  which  in  tmn  faintly  resembled 
a  human  being.  Manatees,  dumiBS.  seals,  walruses,  etc.,  all  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  one 
speeies  under  in I»  name,  and  te  nave  been  Identifled  looeely  with  mermaids  and  tritons.  Ambrosi- 
iras  dves  the  above  picture  of  what  he  ealls  emet  maris,  an  old  man  of  the  sea.  Natives  around 
the  Sod  Sea,  it  Is  said,  took  these  creatoraa  to  be  the  sorvivon  of  lliaiioh's  Army,  drowned  in 
thepomiltof  theChUdrenol  Israel. 
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the  adult  pair,  oD«  baU-giown  individual,  and  the  calí,  which  ¡0  generally  bora  in 

the  autumn. 

Due  to  ita  p<;culiar  auatuiuy,  il  in  iuipuhtiible  iur  ihu  maDatee  to  leave  the  water, 
and  any  atories  to  that  effect,  if  traced  down,  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  some 
other  animal.  It  is  entirely  inoffensive  and  is  unable  even  to  leaiat  attaek.  Ita 
survival  in  the  stnifrplo  for  t'xi.stciK c  in  due  to  tli<j  fuf  t  tl  nr  it  never  frequents  the 
open  peas,  but  wtay;-  in  ."hallow  Avutcr,  v  htTe  it  is  salt'  irum  jiredatory  denizens  of  the 
deep,  and  being  unable  to  go  ou  land,  it  lius  escaped  the  pursuit  ot  the  land  carnivores. 

The  animal  is  entitely  hetbivotous  and,  what  ii  stranger  atiU,  does  all  its  eating 
under  water.  This  is  possible  because  the  upper  lip  is  cleft,  and  the  lip  pocket, 
together  with  the  moiiili,  form?  a  eomhination  similar  to  a  canal-lock  system.  In 
captivity  it  will  «  at  [>ra<  tically  all  vegetables  and  even  bread 

lounediatfly  beneath  the  inch-thick  skin  is  a  layer  01  blubber,  averaging  1^  inches 
in  thickness.  Beneath  the  latter  is  the  meat,  all  of  which  is  equally  edible.  The 
meat  sunounds  a  skeleton  of  very  simple  construction,  comprising  a  AuU,  vertobial 
column,  and  strong,  massive  ribf  of  irreat  den.sity. 

The  manatee  has  been  obi*er\  ed  a.s  far  north  as  N'ir^irinia,  tlirou^di  (he  \\'e.^t  Indie.'^, 
in  Flurida,  along  the  Guli  coast  and  Mexico,  and  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the  twentieth 
degree  of  south  latitude.  It  ascends  nvm  for  great  distances.  Since  Oapt.  Dampier, 
the  explorer,  speaks  of  the  animal  in  the  Guatemalan  lakes,  it  is  probable  that  it  could 
exist  in  domestication  in  the  Florida  lakes  equally  as  well. 

In  connection  with  its  food  Talue,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is 
quoted  as  writing  of  the  animal  as  follows: 

These  huge  and  inoffensive  creatures  were  fairly  swsrmiiig  in  the  riven,  bays, 

and  lagoons  of  Florida  when  the  white  man  first  came  to  America.  In  countless 
herd.s  they  ^Tazed  upon  the  .«îoaw'eed.s  and  water  plant.s,  just  a-s  the  buffalo  grazed 
upon  lhe  i)laán.s  of  t lie  West.  The  tlesh  of  the  manatee  wa.s  much  j)rized.  and  the 
cr^ture  was  also  valuable  for  its  hide  and  oil.  It  was  not  found  in  the  open  sea  far 
away  from  land,  but  inhabited  the  shallow  watem  in  bays,  lagoons,  and  estuaries  of 
rivers. 

It  was  an  animal  of  from  9  to  12  feet  in  length  (about  the  aize  of  a  cow),  and  waB  so 
easily  caught  that  with  the  increase  of  tlip  white  population  it  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  In  fact,  it  has  practically,  like  the  buffalo,  become  extinct,  although  a 
protected  herd  still  exists  in  the  Miami  Hiver.  With  suitable  protection  this  herd 
would  again  increase  and  might  be  made  an  important  food  supply  for  Florida  and  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  herds  could  be  essily  kept  in  Confinement 
in  tl>e  lagoons  of  Florida  as  privato  property. 

Further  details  as  to  the  cliaract  cris  tics  of  the  animals  are  giTen 
in  the  Journal  in  the  form  of  the  following  quotation  from  an  old 
writer: 

Their  manners  and  dispositions  are  stated  by  voyagers  to  be  inoffensive,  mUd,  and 

even  amiable.  Buffon  states  that  ihey  are  both  intellij^ent  and  .sociable,  not  naturally 
afraid  of  man,  but  rather  free  to  approach  him  and  to  follow  him  váúi  contideiice  and 
promptitude.  But  they  have  especially  a  kindly  feelinir  for  their  fellows.  They 
usually  associate  in  troops  and  crowd  together  with  the  yo\ing  in  the  center,  as  if  to 
preserve  them  from  all  harm;  and  when  danger  besets  them  each  is  willing  to  bear 
his  .xhare  in  mutual  defense  or  attack.  When  one  has  been  struck  with  the  harpoon 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  othem  will  attempt  to  tear  the  dreadful  weapon  from  the 
wounded  fleab. 

When  the  cubs  are  captured  the  mother  becomes  carelees  of  her  own  preservatiou; 
and  should  the  mother  be  the  victim,  lhe  young  follow  h^fmidly  to  the  shore,  where 
they  ace  speedily  secured  and  slain. 
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A  FLORIDA  MANATEE. 


Uaiut^es  are  still  found  in  a  few  of  Ihc  inlets  and  bayous  of  Florida,  and  prohably  could  domeslioilo*!  in  many  of  lho 
lak<«.  In  captivity  they  cat  almost  any  vp^ptablé  foot!  that  is  olTcrod,  and  arc  oxtromoly  docile.  The  sfiocitncn  here 
shown  K  kept  in  a  tank  l»y  ('apt.     H.  Tlioru|ison,  of  Miami,    (l'hotopraph  l>y  David  Fairchild.) 


•   *.^»->  cf  Thi-  JtFumnl  o(  Hrrr.iity. 


•  JATHEKINt;  TUE  Hl'BMAKINE  MANATEE  IIAV, 

Tbr  t^mcí»!  bmd  oí  lhe  nuuwtw  in  Florida  is  a  remarkable  grass  which  deserves  attention  from  aKriculturbts.  It  Is 
rvtnark»i>ly  rich  in  nitrogen  and  contains  over  2  por  cent  of  iron.  Its  long,  soft  stems  nearly  fill  many  of  the  creeks 
^Utni  I  h*  c<m.*t,  and  it  can  »»e  harvested  with  a  strong  rake.   (Photograph  by  David  Fairchild.) 
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Buffon  also  t^lli'  u?  that  Gomara  roarpd  onr  in  a  lake  in  Santo  Dominpo  and  pre- 
served it  for  the  long  period  of  26  years.  It  became  m  tame  and  familiar  as  to  answer 
to  its  name,  «nd  took  pleanntly  whatever  nouruhment  was  offered. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  the  skin,  blubber,  and  bones  of  the 
animal,  and  in  regard  to  the  food  value  of  its  flesh,  the  Journal 
gives  the  following  account: 

Capt.  Dampier  remarks  that  the  akin  of  the  manatee  proved  of  raudi  valuj»  to 
the  huccaneera,  who  used  it  for  their  most  strrauous  woik»  including  thole  straps  on 
their  oars.  The  hides  of  the  old  bulls  pro\  (  «î  t  K»  li<'a\  y  for  the  primitive  methods 
employ"'  '"'i  >havc(?  «trips  vrrro  n!»pd  aa  horscwlnpi^.  Whon  fñmply  dried  the  skin 
was  aa  huni  a^  wood,  and  dried  and  twisted  stnps  oí  the  skin  afforded  serviceable 
walking  sticks.  It  is  said  that  native  ahiMds  which  wa«  covered  with  manatee  akin 
were  proof  against  musket  bullets. 

The  thick  layer  of  blubber  which  surrounds  the  entire  body  furnishes  an  oil  which 
is  also  of  mti'  h  vahío  It  is  prnclaimofl  as  equal  therapeutically  to  rod-liver  oil, 
and  is,  in  addition,  odorless  and  practically  tasteless  and  contains  no  iodine.  It  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  cleanly,  and  old  writers  often  remark  that  it  never  "rusts"  or 
becomes  randd. 

Bi  cause  of  the  unusual  density,  shape,  and  sizf  of  the  bones,  they  would  mike  a 
pofKl  substitute  for  ivor)'.  They  takp  a  hii^'li  polish  without  crackit'L'  ;hk1  have  DO 
central  cavity.  Since  there  are  few  .small  bones,  the  vertebral  column  and  heavy 
ribs  supporting  the  entire  body,  practically  the  entire  osseous  portion  of  the  body 
would  be  avMlable. 

With  good  veal,  bacon,  ham,  beef,  chops,  and  other  similar  meals  now  retailing 
at  an  avcraire  of  50  rontst  a  pound.  K'^  per  ront  of  the  animal  available  ralabh- 
meat,  tiie  economic  worth  of  uit  animal  weighing  perhaps  halt  a  ton  and  as  well  in- 
structed for  the  cutting  of  salable  meat  as  is  the  manatee,  is  easily  seen.  Although 
under  modem  packing-house  conditions  absolutely  nothing  is  wasted,  it  seems  pro!)* 
able  that  the  manatee  would  be  more  economically  handled  in  the  abbatoir  than  are 

many  other  animalj^  now  hnititr  u^c<l. 

The  natural  food  ci{  the  manat4><'  is  commonly  known  a.'*  manatee  grass,  lc<  linically 
Cymodocm  manatorum.  It  grows  in  the  rivers  of  Florida  in  enormous  quantitiiw, 
with  stems  <rflen  4  feet  long,  lying  dormant  in  winter,  but  in  summer  almost  fUUng 
the  river.  It  is  ea«iily  pulled  up  with  a  rako  with  strong  teeth,  and  a  man  can  gather 
a  boatloa<l  of  it  in  an  hour  or  two.    ♦    «  * 

In  "um.  the  manatee  can  j)rohably  be  rearetl  ea¿<ily  in  tin-  warm,  hIihIIow  waten»  of 
the  Suuihern  States,  which  arc  now  unproductive.  A  manatee  will  apparently  fur- 
nish as  much  meat  as  a  steer,  will  probably  increase  as  rapidly,  can  be  as  easily  cared 
ioT,  and  may  involve  less  expense.  Manatee  breeding  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
in  the  lakes,  inlctf».  and  river*  where  the  climafo  i?  warm  enotiirh  hntk^^  like  a  fea."*!!»!»'. 
profitable,  and  useful  undertaking.  Animal  l>ree(lers  should  take  it  up,  and  should 
be  eucuiiraged  by  some  suitable  govemmenial  action. 

In  view  of  the  tlnciitciied  shortage  of  food  supphes  thniughout 
tlic  worlH.  nfferting  nrutral  us  well  as  belligerent  countries,  the  mat- 
ter ul  M  source  for  meat  is  cei  tuinly  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. The  manatee  has  its  habitat  in  the  shallow  waters  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  a  zone  ivhich  extends  from  Florida  to  the 
twentieth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  creation,  therefore,  of  the 
new  industry  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell — the  hreoding  and  domesticati<»i 
of  those  animals — ^is  a  matter  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  governmental  experts  in  those  countries  whose  location  and  physi- 
cal conditions  are  suited  to  making  practical  tests  and  experiments 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  this  article. 
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ABOENTINA. 

objection  to  the  proposed  Webt»  Law.  

Arvratlm  nttionsl  balance  sheet  for  Sept.  30, 1916  

Kuril  population  in  Ancentina,  sales «M  nortgBfM in  1Õ16. 

Patch  '.  icvs  of  .VrRentine  cotton  


Date. 


Author. 


Rulwsy  conce-i-ii(m>i  ;iiini)llc<|  in  ArKt'niiim.   Suiiwuv  frimchis** 

.ilvo  (-.Ulo'li'il. 

liitcmiiionitl  n-vfimc  taxes  on  imported  ciiriir'^.  ri-.'uri'tti"<,  aiwl 

tobacco  in  Arei-nt  inn. 
<"iL<tom<  «Julios  on  peirolt  iim  products  pniering  Argentina  

Ihjty  on  automobile  motors  in  ArRontina  

Arcfntinp <'\|M>rt>-  ftir  first  fcMir  months  of  1917   Jimi 

U>¡';  un  !u  wipruv  pifwr  fnteriiifr  Arirt-ni in:»   ,  lU' 


i'nrKipul  in  lu-trn  -  ami  products  in  conMi'ar  district   June 


1917. 

Mav  IC    W.  Henry  Robertran,  caomil 
general,  BoCTUM  Atres. 

..do...  I>o. 
May  I'J  Do. 

May  22    S.  Reed  Thompson,  vice  con- 
sul. Rosurio. 

. .  .do  1  \V.  JlMtf)'  Uoberlsoo,  conaol 

tmtni,  BuMMe  Aim. 

do  .  .  Do. 

Mav   24    S.  Ktfd  Thompson,  x  lcp  con- 
sul, Hosurio. 
Muv  2')    W.  Henry  Robert jKMi,  cuoaul 
teupral,  Buenoi  Airas. 

T>o. 

Do 

WíIIhti  L.  Honney,  consul, 
It  osario. 
Do. 


Nolestroin  Rosario  ,...do    

Ai|nillaeobtectlaotopro|Meed  Webb  Lev   Jane  H  ;  W.  Henrv  Robertson,  oo 

Kcneral,  lluenos  Aires. 

•BAIIt. 

•  .mp'ilti'  in  Urstil  


ItraMiian  mttan   Mav  20 

I-Hianc*  oí  Bradlian  ruitional  I  n  1  iirv  nnirs  May 
Ktr>l""ation  of  llra  ilian  c«il  .li  p  ,  ii  ■,.    li.nluiu  frmn  Tubarão    .  .do.  . . 
to  Ariraneua. 

Rr-A^iliin  ni-Tum  duties.    lin(w>rt:iiii  chanircs  in  collection  of    May  2.'i  Do. 

Ir,'  ,  in  1  prtwntation  of  con -iiliir  liivoire.>i.  |  ' 

Annual  nj^ri  on  commerce  an  I  uiilii^irics,  1916   'May  i><    Carl   V.   Dcichman,  coiLsul 

Santos. 

Proj*cted  railway  to  Parana.   Kx  plot  tat  ion  of  coal  deposits  ¡May  M) 


A.  L.  M.  Uottscbalk,  consul 
general,  Blode  lanelro^ 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Report  on  cattle  indujstry  and  gra  ing  lands  in  State  of  Rio  June  1 

MiandadoSuldlsts). 
nttalofMs without  price  list   .do. . . . 


BradHaa  Piteira. 


tloic  oftbe  Ant  Bradllan  cattle  oancKss  at  Slo  

Market  for  electrical  instruments  and  suppües  (list  of  Light  A 

Power  Co..  etc.,  in  SUt«). 
lamicratioa  in  Bratil  


Jane  4 

Jane  A 
June  8 


A.  !..  M.  (iottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  Rio 

UiandedoSul. 
J.  B.  Stewart,  rice  consul, 

Pernambuco. 
A.  L.  M.  Oottachalli,  cansai 
general,  Rio  da  Janeiro. 
Do. 

Samuel  T.  Lee.  eonsttl,  Rio 
(irande  do  Sill. 
June   9    f'arl  F.  Di-idiman,  consul, 

Rr«ii1un  embargo  on  certain  metals   Jime  11    A.  L.  M.  (iottschalk,  consul 

I  general,  Rio  do  Jandfo. 

Pnntmg  machinery,  type,  bookbinding  machinery,  paper,  and  '  June  12  l>o. 

o'Tirr  <oippli»^s. 

June  13   Carl  F.  Deichman,  consql, 

Santos. 
June  16  Do. 


Th»  Mj!i.h.»ié  oí  ammonia  industry  in  Hnizil  

of  Santos:  law  ro^arding  the  incorporation 


Th*  CiWd  .^storoi;»  c 

of  this  comf»;iii . 
Traasmlttinc  meiuoraiiduin  concerning  monasile.. 


Jime  19    A.  L.  M.  (îoltschalk,  consul 
fenaral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


(«II.OMIUA 

.Annual  report  on  comitiercc  and  in  Iu->1  ries- -Cartagena  I  Undated    .\.   J.    Lespinasse,  consul, 

I  Ovtacena. 

COSTA  R|i  A  I  I 

Annual  repfxt  of  Port  I.imon  for  year  ltfl6   May  30    C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 

Limon. 

Ti  m  tw  la  district   June  26  Do. 

Marfeecfer  straw  i...doi.....  Do. 

>  This  don  not  repreaent  a  «ampiele  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consalar  oflleeis  In  Latin  Anetica 
bm  BKrety  thoeetlMtaiesoppllediotbePanAmetloanUnlonaslIkdytobeofaarvlcetotltlBoiiBnisation. 
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Reports  neeivêi  lo  AuguH  15, 19/7— Continued. 


TttlA. 

Project  for  maouiuotiire  of  flnished  siignr.*  

Drafts  on  the  Pominfr^nn  Republic  

ReoQcd  Bumtb  lorcustomiuMiM  at  Pu«rto  PJata. . 
AfBQclM  kt  tbe  Domlaloaa  RiiniUie  


i9i; 


Aiitber. 


I  July    5     f'îemfn»  S  Et!wrird«,r^Ti«nl, 
Sauf  (>  I •iiiiiinpo 
July    G    Arthur    McLeao,  consul, 
Puerto  Plfttft. 


MVAINHL 

Asrleultan  and  lndaitriM  at  Ectndor., 


'  -  .(to... . . 
July  7 


Do. 
Do. 


school  censi).^  of  <  Hi:iyH(inîI  

<¡u :iv:njiiil  iiiafkel  for  Sl:\y  

Icciruiution  of  Kcuudnri  iri  ai|iiiÍo oiittOEW Iftw  (Impartktfon  of 

laurL'tiandUe  from  IVru). 
Résiliation  of  same  under  political  constitution  of  Ciovernmeot. . 
Reducing  export  duty  ou  jvory  nuts  


OUATXIUL*. 

BdtMSttaoal  opportunltlM  tor  Voraipi  s«r?ln. . 

(iuatemala  salt  production  and  consumption. . 

Annual  trade  report  for  191 A  

Carriage  manul:)ctur«  in  Guatemala  

Pnvticing  dentLstr;  in  Quatemala  

Increased  ai^'icultiiral  area  in  (iuatemala  

Qiiatomiiln  imporUtioos  of  trunks  and  raJisM. 


gciuTal,  (iuayaguil. 
June  12  ,  Do. 
do   Do. 


Juno  13 

June  16 
..do..... 


Do. 

I>a 
Do. 


Mrxnn. 

\Viit(>r  for  do'Tiostic  uses  in  Vucatiui. 


Lf>iilin^'  In  liisiriM  anil  oomin#»roial  houses  oí  MoQtweyi  r«vis<Kl 

to  Junr  I't,  1917 

Auto  bu^^tsü  aiwl  street  au.-^  in  Merida   


Report  that  Gen.  Alvarado  will  utidprtake  reorKonizat lt>n  of 

commerce  in  State  of  Tolxvsco. 
Princip.il  ioiu stries  aad  products  of  Frontera  consular  district. . 
Fnitei  to  MtabUsb  batfains  nnrt  


April  30 

MMf  7 
Juno  1 
Juiiv  12 

June  19 
June  2.') 
JuJjr  2 


June  4 

>]n  

Juiie  5 
Jfiiie  IS 


ooMUl,Giia* 


Tk  plaoad  on  polquo  tad  other  pradncta  of  nuiguair  plant  Jotoa. . 

InaofontloQ  «fa  Natioiial  Oot^ma  of  Hmdianta  

Taxt  and  translation  of  preaidcfltlal  d««rM  modifyinx  tax  on 
receipts  of  railways,  tramwajrs,  ate,  for  oarrying  passengers 
aadinight. 

RaMgMiAIng  and  maat-paoUag  plant  for  Pafagoay  

Marehandlao  mattad  la  avtilaet  loeonflsoatloo  by  Gortmnianl . . 

ntVOVAY. 

OpportiinftJes  for  aattlan  In  Uruguay  

New  regulations  for  numb«rincand  marking áblpnaott. 

Trwciilture In  nriipuay  

M'lior  tru''k.'i  ;U  Mnnl4'\'i(l(«o  . 

Opportunity  to  advertiste  American  goods  


du  

ao 


VENKirEl,.*. 

Harbor  rules  and  reirulations,  pilot  fees,  general  maritime  legis- 
lation in  ports  of  disf  riot . 

Kanufacture  of  paper  in  Veneiuela  

Market  for  straw  braids  


8amuel  C.  Beat, 
tamala  Cltjr. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


<>.  tJaylord  Mnr^h,  consul, 

rroKTeso. 
Rondolrih  Roln-rison,  vice 

consul,  Monterey. 
().  «iiiylord  Marsh,  cr.nsul 

Progri-i) 
Thomas  H.  Dowman,  consul, 

Frontera. 
Do. 

William  W.  Canada,  coosnl» 

Vera  Crui. 
(TtaArgé  d'Affaim,  lUiloo 

City. 

aeecce  A.  CliamlNrlain,  oon- 

inl  gantral.  Mnfeo  City. 
Bmbasay. 


May  M    Henry  B.  Bakb,  eeoaui, 

[  AsancfoD. 
June  90  I  Do. 


Miay  15  1  vviiiiiiin  i».vw8an,jr., 

Montevideo. 
Mav  16  Do. 
Mav  In  Do. 
May  26  Do. 
Juñe  4  1  Do. 


Juno   7  Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con- 
sul, iHicrtO  Cabello. 
June  12  Do. 

Jane  in    Homer  Hretl,  «outul,  La 

I  (¡uuira. 


July   2  I 
July  IS  j 
J  July  17 
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In  1910  tilo  FLOUR  MILLS  oí  the  Argtjutiiu^  lu^puhlie  ground 
1.429.195  tons  of  \vlu>at  which  produced  993,539  tons  of  Hour,  144,490 
uf  which  were  exported.  In  1914  the  productioji  of  Hour  \viu>  90S.;)i)l 
tons,  67,325  t^ins  of  which  were  exported,  as  compared  with  9.37,770 
tons  in  1915  of  which  116,049  wore  exported.  The  flour  mills  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  provijicas  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and 
Entre  Rios  represent  94  per  cent  of  the  wheat  Hour  output  of  the 
country.    Brazil  furnishes  the  principal  foreign  market  for  Argentine 

flour.  ^The  board  of  directors  of  ¿o  National  Viticultural  Society 

has  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress 
to  impose  a  tax  of  30  centavos,  currency,  ($0.14)  per  liter  on 
LIQUORS  with  the  exception  of  wines  containing  less  than  a  certain 

petcentage  of  alcohol.  ^The  NATIONAL  STOCK  FAIR,  held 

annually  in  Buenos  Aires  under  tihe  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society,  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  September  9  to  16,  next, 
indusive.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  completed  the  distribution  of  70,000  tons  of  SEED  WHEAT, 
costing  14,000,000  pesos,  currency  (pesos  =  $0.425),  to  22,500  col- 
onists. It  is  intimated  that  this  quantity  will  sow  1,200,000  hectares 
(hectare  =  2.47104  acres)  of  land  which  will  pnxluco  sno,nnn  tons  of 
wheat  valued  at  120,000,000  pesos,  currency.  This  distribution  has 
enahlfd  thousands  of  colonists,  who  were  unable  otherwise  tn  obtain 
seed  wheat,  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal. — — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Argentine  Congress  providing  for  the  free 
BÍPORTATIOX  OF  FRESH  ^ÍEATS.  which,  at  present,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  fid  valoroiii.  It  is  claimed  that  fresh  moat*?  two  years  ago 
could  have  hvvii  imported  from  Uruguay  into  Ar»;ontma  at  a  cost  of 

3"  r«>ntnvn-;  f-'^n  i.ji  ])(>r  kilo  (kilo  =  2.'J046  pomids).  Hoprcsenta- 

l;  ■  I  if  miiitTS  orpinizations  iji  a  iminlxT  of  the  provhiees  and  terri- 
i'>rir>  of  tlie  Republic  have  jn'titioiitni  tho  Chamber  of  üeputies  of 
tiie  Xatiunal  Cujigress  to  ap])r(»ve  tho  KKVISED  TUNING  CODE, 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate  in  li)15,  which  })rovid('s  for  iIh^  payiuviu  to 
the  State  of  an  aiuktuil  quota  for  each  mhiiug  claim.  The  SINGLE 
TAX  LEAGL'E  at  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  on  June  14,  1017,  the 
thinl  ajmiversar^'  of  its  founduig.  Armour  &  Co.  have  taken  pre- 
liminary steps  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  COLD  STORAGE 
AND  MEAT-FAGEING  plant  at  the  port  of  Rosario  just  outside  the 
city  limits*   Press  reports  state  that  this  company,  which  has  an 
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invesimeiit  in  Argentina  of  .S.OOO.OtH)  ^old  pvaos  (gold  peso=  Su.'j65), 
earned  672,463  gold  |wsos  in  1916.  A  t  met  of  LAND  of  more  than 
2,000  acr:  '  'r»  the  Provinrr  of  Buenos  Aijt  .^,  ii<«ar  the  tuwji  of  General 
Rodriguez,  was  retoutly  sold  at  an  oíiiiivalont  of  about  S80  (U.  S. 
gold)  i)er  acre.  A  large  quantity  of  Goviuiiuient  land,  situated  in 
the  Territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  titles  to  which  were  forfeited  for  non- 
compliance with  the  land  laws,  has  recently  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argenthio  Govern- 
ment. June  11,  1917,  was  the  337th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FOUNDING  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  by  Juan  de  Gamy  to  whom  a 
statue  was  imveiled  in  one  of  the  parks  oC  the  National  capital  in 
1915.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  decorating  the  statue  referred 

to  with  flowers.  The  Society  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons  of  the 

Argentine  Republic  has  presented  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  BRONZE  PLAQUE  in  honor  of  the  late 

Bnusilian  scientist,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz.  ^The  Treasury  Department 

has  exempted  from  license  dues  vessels  navigating  Lake  Nahuel 
Huapi.  ^The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has  recom- 
mended to  the  provincial  legislature  that  the  TAX  ON  QUEBRACHO 
JJOQS  or  ties  be  increased  $0.425  per  metric  ton.  and  that  the  tax  on 
logs  and  ties  of  other  woods  be  augmented  $0.2123  per  metric  ton. 
It  is  proposed  not  to  increase  the  t  ax  on  woods  used  in  the  tann'mg 
indastry.  The  Director  General  of  the  Office  of  National  Statistics  of 
Argentina  has  published  a  statement  of  the  FOREIGN  EXPORT 
TRADE  of  the  Rcpubhc  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
year  1917  (January  to  April,  inclusive^  The  statement  <1iows  a 
total  of  foreign  exports  for  the  four  months  amounting  to  2U1/JG3,471 
pesos  gold  ($198, S 14, 567  United  States  currency),  which  is  an 
increase  in  the  exports  for  the  like  period  of  1916  of  39,771,332  pesos 
($38,578,192).  As  classified  in  great  grou]>s,  the  trade  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  two  years  (converted  into  United  States  currency 
at  the  rate  of  peso  =  97  cents  Uuiied  Slates}  was  as  follows: 

1M7     !  i«ie 


LlV*  stock  •  $UI,(M5.Wtó  t73,962,!C0 

AiilcaHunl                                                                       68,  or..  «16  73,376,2»; 

FOIMtal                                                                                                                   0,002,  li'.  7,9i;,,'il9 

OÚMr  pndnctl                                                                                                  14,130,6^M  4.V7»,6M 


Total   l«y«M, «67  ,  1Í0, 236, 375 


it  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  was  entirely  in  live-stuck 
products.  There  were  actual  decreases  in  the  agricultural  and 
forestal  groups,  but  these  were  more  than  offset  in  the  large  increase 
in  live-stock  products.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  export  for  the 
first  four  montlis  of  each  year  especially  noticeable  are  the  following: 
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Lhr»4tock  produolK 

Live  cattle......  

Frozen  beef  , 

íTülled  boef  

Frosen  mutton  

Coat  and  kid  skins  

Sheepskins  

halted  ox  bides  

I>ry  ox  hldM.....  

Wool  

f-'ultod    meat  (iiork, 
beef,  and  jerked  oeef) 


1917 


2(i.>ls:,7.SJ 
2,029,190 
2,874,403 

2,  117.  «>, 

30,2US,794 
1,223,346 


1916 


$722, ono  :i 

780,363  I 
3,013.024 

«09,209  il 

1,271,  \n  I 

l',97.S,9'2f. 


50,823 


lirMtock  pnodnets— Con. 

Butter  

Lard  and  tallow  

Agricultural  products: 

Oats  

Lioaeed  

Valte  

Wheat  

WlK-at  (U)ur  

OiNetH)  cakes  I 

Foreslul  jirodiirts: 

(Quebracho  extract  i 

Qiwlmtdio  toci  | 


inr 


ll,M7,279 
3,«74,m 

6,033,268 
2,M1,577 
18,429,402 
.18,316,328 
1,^56,894 
322,510 

4,175,011 
«37,  IM 


1916 


•1,274,480 

2,  m,it& 

3,  H22,():i.i 
Ifi,  K<ri,9;)4 
12..V>l.(M4 
35,ãU4.136 

2,819,139 
64,383 

6,008,  &13 


The  increase  in  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  each  ye&r  shown 
in  the  figures  above  were  largely  an  increase  iti  values,  due  to  advanee 
prices  and  not  always  an  increase  in  quantity  of  exports,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table: 


Uvt'-slock  product.'^: 

Live  CAiile  .    .iuiml«  r . 

Hones..  do — 

Frozen  bo«'f  tons., 

CtaiDedbeef  do.... 

FroMn  mutton. ..  .do. . . 
(loatand  kldi1diia.dB. . . , 

ShwpsWai  .do... 

.Sniio<i  ax  ltldM....do.... 

I>ry  ox  tildes  do... 

Uorsc  liidos   do  . 

Wool  do  . 

Sjltod  moat  (tnjrk,  b«i.»i, 
mid  j«irked  6eef!.t<Kis 
l*roMir\cd  tiioat  . .  .dn 

tiuttor   d"  . 

UkTd  4ndiaUovr...do  .. 

<'Uuno......  do... 

U«om  do. . . . 


19  io:î 

7.370 
116.697 

8,483 
15.119 
791 

4,108 
24,808 

7,326 

1.4MI 
08,715 

4,."^M 
21.  I  S-s 

2.721 
l.">.h'Jl 

I..S.S.^ 

5.071 


1916 


1917 


lUt6 


21  SH 
8.637 
118  945 
3  855 

17. 149 
1.111 
3,433 

21,264 
4,813 
665 

47.748 

21*' 

H.  7.")^ 
:t.2'.>'» 

11.44ÍI 
2.  2:i7 
i,  'i  ¿6 


-\srk-ultiinil  protluc'ls: 

Oats  tull-S 

lî;irli-y   do. . 

Lin.-.f<'d  do. . 

Maize  do.. 

Potatoes  do.. 

Hsjr  do.. 

WiMst  do.. 

Sjoirlla  ol  aloohot .  .liters 

Wheat  floiir  tons 

^r.'i'Ti'itic  wiiit«.  Utcrs 
I    1  ;!id  thirds,  toils 
'  '.I  ■      ciko'i  do.  . 

l-'nt.     ,  j.ialiicl.s: 

c¿u«br'ucl)o  extract  .do. . 
Qusivacho  logs ....  do . . 


|.">4,7.^t 

11,  afie 

30.471 
450. 5«9 
5.303 
1,046 
642.307 
873.441 
13.773 

.ori'j.  IX-, 

10 

ÍÍ.  ;U2 

24.7»! 
50,900 


Ittl.KV) 
2.i,27(", 

500,442 
6,402 
12.342 
053,860 

8,025.000 
44.007 

2.»k^7.;i2^) 
12.  VM\ 

■i.  m.<, 


32.507 
75.027 


Tods  m  pwMe  tons  of  2,204 Jl  pounds:  IItersB4l.20l  fBlloD. 


Due  to  tlio  increasing  importance  of  the  new  international  1H)KT 
OF  SANTIAGO  DE  HUATA  on  T.nko  Titii  aca,  the  (oiniuoicial 

convention  concluded  between  Bohvia  niid  Peru  on  Januai  v  2  i,  1917, 
conceniing  the  interchange  of  trade  between  Moliendo  and  Guaqui. 
was  made  applicable  on  June  2  last  to  the  import  and  export  com- 
merce of  Santiago  de  Huata.  A  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  was 

held  in  the  municipal  theater  in  La  Faz  from  «Tidy  15  to  17,  inclusive, 

1917.  ^In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  June  11,  1917, 

GONGRESS  met  in  regular  session  in  La  Pas  on  August  6, 1917.  

The  Monte  Blanco  Mining  Go.  has  presented  to  the  MUSEUM  OF 
MINERALOGY  in  La  Paz  a  collection  of  samples  of  ores,  photo- 
graphs of  the  mine  and  of  the  machinery,  and  processes  employed  in 
working  the  same.  ^Newspaper  reports  state  that  American  capi- 
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talists  will  finance  the  construction  of  the  LA  PÁZ  TO  YUNGAS 
RAILWAY  in  the  sum  of  $2,400,000  gold.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain 
ties  for  this  railway  in  Cliile  since  they  can  be  purchased  in  that 
country  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts of  the  Yungas  provinco?;  is  coca,  the  estimated  production  of 
wliich  is  7,500  tons  annually.  Firewood  is  also  available  hi  lai^e 
qnmititics,  the  approximate  annual  production  of  this  fuel  being  over 
90, ()()()  tons.  Tlu'  lorminal  (tf  tlio  railway  is  to  he,  for  the  pro^nit, 
Coroiro.  sitTiat(Ml  on  oiio  of  aliiuents  of  the  Boni  Kiver  122  kilo- 
niotors  from  La  I'az.  althou<:]i  iihiinately  \]\v  Uno  is  to  be  extended  to 
Puerto  Pando  at  the  coniiuence  <»f  the  Kaki  anti  Beni  Rivoi-s  327 
kilometers  from  I>a  Paz.  At  this  ])oint  the  lU'iii  Kiver  is  \õO  iiictci-s 
wide  and  6  meters  deep.  Steam  nuvigulion  is  now  made  from  Pnorto 
Pando  to  Salinas  '272  kilometers  distant,  and  from  the  latter  ))oint  to 
Rihcridia  bouts  <  uii  ascend  the  river  to  its  junction  with  lhe  Madre 
de  Dios  River,  a  distance  of  741  kilometers.-  The  Government  of 
France  has  made  the  Pkesident  of  the  Bolivian  Republic,  Dr.  Ismael 
Montes,  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor  in  acknowledgment 

of  his  merits  and  senrices.  ^According  to  press  reports  steps  have 

been  taken  m  La  Paz  to  prepare  PISKS  OF  BOLIVIAN  MUSIC  for 
graphaphone  use,  with  the  object  of  making  known  abroad  the 

beautiful  folk  songs  and  sweet  music  of  the  Bolivian  people.  

Albert  Jarfelt,  a  Dutch  aviator,  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  is  an  expert 
'   air  woman,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  open 

an  AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the  capital  of  the  Uepublic.  Recently 

the  vSUP?:RIOR  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  was  inaugurated  at  La  Paz. 
The  chief  executive,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.    Another  excellent  normal  school 

in  Bolivia  is  the  one  for  girls  at  Sucre.  An  executive  decree  of 

June  20  last  establishrs  at  T.a  Paz  a  (X)KKE(TTONAL  SCHOOL  for 
minors  wlicre  useful  occiij)at  ions  will  be  taii^'ht  to  children  wlio  are 
tictuined  b^^  law  for  mistlcincanors  and  other  olVen>es.  -The  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Govenunent  of  Bolivia  recently  estabhslied  a 
LIBRARY  in  La  Paz.  It  is  proposed  to  assemble  in  this  library 
statistical  data,  works  on  geography,  science,  etc.  An  EXPOSI- 
TION (^F  PAINTINGS  uns  o]>ened  in  La  Paz  on  July  14  h^t,  in 
which  artists  from  the  National  Capital  and  the  interior  of  the  Re- 
public participated.-  -  The  Bolivian  Govenunent  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  engraving  5,000,000  POSTAGE  STAMPS  in  denomina- 
tions of  5  and  2  centavos.  ^According  to  press  reporta  the  Oruro- 

Cochabaraba  RAILWAY  was  officially  inaiigurated  on  Jnly  26  last, 
and  the  regular  train  service  to  the  public  began  on  the  following  day. 
Railways  in  Bolivia  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Department  of 
Fomento,  on  or  before  October  15  of  each  year,  the  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs  which  they  proposo  to  put  in  force'  during  the  follow- 
ing year. 
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''O  Criador  Paulistu.  "  u  monthly  stock  roviow  of  São  Puulu,  pub- 
hàhixs  figures  showincr  tliat  tho  LIVE  STOCK  of  Brazü,  according 
tho  last  cíMmis.  consisted  oí  .ii),705,()()0  head  of  cattle,  vaUiod,  approxi- 
mately, at  S:Js;i. SI 2,500:  ho^rs,  1S,3'J9,000,  valued  at  S!>1 ,995,000; 
sheep,  10,60o,ÜUÜ,  valued  at  SI :J, 063,250;  goats,  10,04i),U()(),  valued 
at  $12,561.250;  horses,  7,289,000,  valued  at  §54,607,500,  and  asses 
and  mules,  3,208,000,  valued  at  $40,100,000,  or  a  total  of  80,303,000 
head  of  live  stock,  valued  at  $596, 1 99,500.  Tho  number  of  these  ani- 
mals per  square  kilometer  (0.826  mile)  is  givea  as  follows:  Cattle, 
3.81;  bogs,  2.28;  sheep,  1.32;  goats,  1.24;  horses,  0.90,  and  asses  and 

mules,  0.40.  An  Axnerican  company  is  reported  to  have  purchased 

four  MANGANESE  MINES  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  the  largest  of  which 
is  southwest  of  the  city  of  Bahia  near  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil. 
The  other  three  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  a  town  south- 
west  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Babia.  Manganese  ores  are  now 
being  exported  from  these  mines,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  with  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities,  about  20,000  tons  of  manganese  ore 
can  be  shipped  monthly  from  the  mines  in  question.  The  exports  of 
manganese  ore  from  Brazil  in  1914  were  186,630  tons,  valued  at 
$1,380,453,  as  compared  with  288,671  tons,  valued  at  $2,632,427,  in 
1915.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1916,  the  latest 
figures  available,  the  exports  of  manganese  ore  from  Brazil  amoimted 
to  401,510  tons,  vnluod  at  $7,080,954.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  man- 
ganese ore  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  from  Brazil.  In 
addition  to  th*^  Bahia. man(;anese  deposits  new  mines  of  this  ore  have 
H'ct'ntly  bei'n  opened  up  in  the  State  of  Minns  Goraes.  Tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  R<»piihHc  has  authorized  the  HOLIx:\ND  BANK  of 
S»uth   America,   with  headquarters  at  Amsterdam,   to  estabUsh 

iíraíirhi-e^  at  São  Paulo  and  Srmtos.  The  American  CHEMICAL 

\\'OJvKS  of  l)<>l!i\v?tr(>  has  hem  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
iiepul)lic.  ami  lis  i)y-la\V8  have  been  approved  by  tlie  BraziUan 

Government.  The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1916, 

a-  ^fjo'wn  by  the  rc^port  of  tho  Bureau  of  Conuin  n  inl  Statistics, 
A\a-  K47,819,688  milreis  gold,  of  wliicli  35S,S39,4o4  nuhris  were 
imp. irts  and  488,980,254  exports.  These  figures  represent  an  in- 
<  r«  a.He  over  the  preceding  year  of  91,387,067  milreis  in  imports  and 
18.132,s52  milreis  m  exports.  Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States 
currency,  valuing  the  milreis  gold  at  54.62  cents,  the  trade  for  1916  was: 
Imports,  $195,998,099;  exports,  «267,081,015;  total,  $463,079,114. 
The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  for  1916  was:  Of  importa, 
$76,007,901,  porccntago,  30.24;  of  exports,  $125,305,010,  percentage 
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46.95. — —  Tho  GoveniMi  of  the  State  <»f  Pamiiá  pn  j» mm's  during  the 
present  v<*ar  to  establi&k  m  the  priiu  ij)al  coimiirii  lal  cities  of  Spain 
EXHIiilTS  OF  BKAZILIAX  PKODI  CTS  suitable  for  export, 
ajid  to  make  a  special  propaganda,  in  the  sale  and  us»**  of  Brazilian 

matte,  sometimes  called  "Paraguayan  te^."  The  vice  coiuiiil  of 

Cuba  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  has  recommended  the  introduction  and  cul- 
tiystion  in  that  Republic  of  the  species  of  CASTOR  BEIAN  grown 
in  Brazil,  known  as  "Ricinus  Communis."  About  2,500  of  these 
plants  can  be  grown  to  the  hectare.    They  Are  hardy  and  good 

producers  of  oU.  COAL  from  the  Barra  Punta  mines  in  the  State 

of  Paraná  has  recently  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  National  Capital 
in  the  form  of  briquets.  Trials  of  this  fuel  by  transportation  and 
other  companies  are  reported  to  have  given  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. A  factory  for  making  briquets  has  been  established  in  Rio 

de  Janmro.  ^From  Januaty  1  to  April  30,  1916,  the  EXPORTS 

OF  BEANS  from  Brazil  amounted  to  521,972  pounds,  valued  at 
$10.137,  as  compared  with  77,378,468  pounds,  valued  at  $3,366,540, 
during  the  same  period  of  1917,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  France, 

Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Montero  de  Silva,  a 

welUknown  Brazilian  phyí^ician.  is  snid  to  have  obtained  excellent 
curative  results  in  the  treatment  of  TUBERCULOSIS  with  a  tincture 
extracted  from  the  trunk  of  the  banana  plant.— — Pre'iminary 
ateps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  changing  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro  into  a  BANK  OF  ISSUE.-  Brazilian  capitaHsts 

proj>ose  to  estabUsh  a  CKMi'^XT  KACTOKY  ni  Aroverde  sttition. 
State  of  Sào  Paulo,  where  the  nec<«sarv  raw  innUnals  nr»'  reported 
to  exist  m  lar<:e  quantities!.  According  to  press  reports  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  Inis  aj)pointeti  tlie  foUowinji:  MINISTERS:  Alcil)ia(les 
Peçanha  to  Buenos  Aires;  Pedro  Toledo  to  Madrid,  and  Sousa  Daptas 
to  Kome. 


On  June  1  last  President  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes,  of  Chile,  read 
an  interesting  MEiSSAGE  to  Congress  reviewing  the  acts  of  his  ad> 
ministration  during  the  past  year.  Hie  President  states  that  there 
has  been  no  alteration  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment with  foreign  countries.  The  Chief  E^xecutive  mentions  a 
number  of  conventions  recently  entered  into,  among  which  are  the 
postal  convention  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  with  Uruguay  concerning  the 
practice  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  an  arrangement  with  that 
country  for  an  interchange  of  university  professors.  During  the 
past  year  the  Departments  of  San  Antonio  and  Rio  Bueno  have 
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been  created,  ^fuch  utt(Milion  has  hovn  ^^[yen  by  the  administration 
to  the  development  of  pubUc  instruction.  In  1916  iiftetn  luirmal 
schools  were  in  operation  in  tlio  count rv.  and  the  graduates  thert  froni 
nuinln ml  400  teachers.  Duiiiit;  tlic  same  period  3.02S  primary 
s(  iiuuls  wore  in  operation  with  an  enroilniciit  of  H12.()2()  })iij)ils.  and 
14s  iK'W  st  hools  were  estabUshed.  Many  school  buildings  have  been 
cnctt'd  durin<r  tlic  past  yonr  in  the  Provim'e  of  Santiago,  and  tiie 
devi'lopnirnt  of  secondary  education  has  been  so  great  in  that  Prov- 
ince tiiat  the  Presiilent  found  it  necessarv  to  estabUsh  new  courses 
of  instruction  and  to  raise  some  of  the  scliooLs  to  the  rank  of  lyceunis. 
The  42  lyceums  for  males  and  the  45  for  females  existing  in  tlie 
country  in  1916  had,  respectÍYely,  16,500  and  11,725  pupils.  In 
addition,  there  are  11  commercial  schools  in  the  Republic  which,  in 
1916,  had  2,548  pupils.  The  ESxecutive  favors  the  establishment  of 

a  imiveisity  at  Concepción  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic.  

The  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  reading  privileges 
in  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  in  Santiago  in  1916  was  128,800,  as 
compared  with  44,700  in  1911,  and  the  volumes  contained  in  the 
libraiy  during  the  latter  year  were  164,000  as  compared  with  300,000 
in  1916.  ^The  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  in  the  Re- 
public of  Chile  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  financial  situation  of 
the  countr>'  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  is  shown  by  the  abundance 
of  money  in  circulation  in  the  country  and  the  constant  rise  in  the 
vahie  of  the  Chilean  peso.  The  deficit  (encountered  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  time  President  Sanfuentes  was  inaugurated  lias  h(»cn 
greatly  reduced,  and  steps  are  being  taken  which  it  is  thouglit  will 
entirely  eUminate  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  1917,  smrc  funds  for 
this  ptirpose  will  be  available  out  of  the  receipts  from  tlie  tax  on 
tobacco,  etc.— — -In  191G  RAILWAY  LINES  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  61  kilometers  (37.3  miles)  were  < onstriietcd  at  n  cost  of  2,214,900 
gold  p&s&A  (gold  peso  =  $0.365),  and  1,592,500  paper  pesos  (paper 
peso -$0.25).  -  -The  total  ASSEvSSED  VALnC  OF  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY in  the  Republic,  includmg  both  rural  and  urban  estates,  is 

7.581  .<).'>(>.( )u;^  pesos,  currency  (pai)er  peso  =${1.2")),  The  budget  of 

1918  providi's  funds  for  the  constru*  tion  of  a  WHARF  AT  PUNTA 

ARENAS.  The  Chief  Executive  has  submitted  to  the  consiilcr- 

ation  of  Omgress  a  bill  for  the  con.slrut  tiiin  of  a  RAILWAY  between 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  via  Casablanca,  which  is  badly  needed  for 
the  better  and  more  rapid  handling  of  the  constantly  increasing 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  National  Capital  and  the 

principal  port  of  the  Republic.  Hie  Pan  American  Union  has 

not  yet  received  the  official  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Chile  coveting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  the  year  1916^ 
bnt  in  the  message  of  President  Jtian  Luis  Sanfuentes  the  total  figures 
of  the  TRAPE  FOR  1916  are  given  as  follows:  Imports,  222,520,828 
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pesos  trold;  exportas,  518.584.744  pesos:  toUil,  736,105.572  pesos. 
Conipariiif!:  these  fifijun's  willi  lho  year  1915  and  making  tJi*  dhIuc- 
tions  into  Unitt'd  Statics  cinTonfv  (peso  ^old  =  36.5  cents),  it  will  Ix' 
seen  that  there  was  an  iucreiise  in  the  forcijin  trade  of  Chile  for  1916 
over  the  ])receding  year  of  $93,000,000,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirtls  is  represented  hy  exports. 


1916. 
1915 


,  Imports. 

Exports.  Total. 

 '  181.220,102 

ll«,lia»,M8  ¡  lli,48»,U0 

  2^2n,m 

1 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree  eonvokin*^  the 
FIRST  NATIONAL  PEDAGCKxK'  C()X(1KES6  to  asscmhle  in 
Bogota  from  December  15  to  ;iO,  1ÍH7.  The  Conj^ess  will  treat  of 
the  diííereut  hraiiciics  of  public  instruct  ion,  and  ])ro])<)si's  to  snt^trfst 
to  the  Government  the  Rdoj)tion  of  such  ciianges  as  it  may  deem 
expedient  in  view  of  the  i^rcsent  development  of  pedan^ogic  science. 

 ^The  POST.VL  REVENUES  of  the  Goverunient  of  Colombia 

from  January,  1916,  to  March.  1917,  were  $1,064,840,  gold.  The 
DUGÂND  BiVNK  has  been  organized  at  Barranqiiilla  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.   A  branch  of  this  institutioii  is  to  be  opened  at  Santa 

Marta.  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  BONDS  OF 

THE  INTERNAL  DEBT,  issued  in  accordance  with  law  43  of  1916, 
shall  be  in  denominations  of  $10,  $50,  and  $100,  bear  8  per  cent 
annual  interest,  and  be  accepted  hy  the  Goventinent  when  tendered 

in  part  payment  of  national  taxes.  The  municipal  council  of 

Bucaramanga,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Santander;  commenced 
in  June  last  the  construction  of  an  AVENUE,  through  the  plain  of 

Don  Andres,  to  Lebrija  pass.  The  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

STATION,  which  the  Government  is  installing  at  Port  Ambalema 
on  the  Magdalena  River,  will  soon  be  completed  and  opened  to 
public  service.-^  A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  BOARD  OF  TKAÜE  at  I  niij  i  (  npital  of  the  Department 

of  Boyacú.  ^A  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  has  been 

organized  at  Bucamaranga.   Elidoro  Medina  has  been  elected 

president  of  tlie  same.  The  new  building  of  the  COLOMBLV 

LANGUAGE  ACADEMY  (Academia  Colombiana  de  la  Lengua), 
orcctí^d  on  Republic  Aventie  in  the  city  of  Bogota,  was  inaugurated 
on  July  20,  1917,  the  anniversary  of  national  independence. — — 
On  July  20,  1917,  the  NEW  STATION  of  the  Sabauá  Raüway  in 
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Bogota  wa-^  opened  to  puhlic  traííic.    Tiic  building  is  said  to  he  one 

of  the  biîst  arríiii<:(>d  and  fiiio^t  of  its  kind  in  South  America.  

The  BUDGET  of  the  Department  of  Cnndinanmrca  for  1917-18, 
estinijites  the  revenueii  at  $819.1  21,  frold.  and  the  expenses  at  $813,670, 

uhií'l»  halves  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $5,472.  

r  n.l.  r  a  ree.  nt  executive  daeree  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  in  Rogota 
will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  ap])aratns  and  appliances 

for  extinguishing  conflagrations,  Tlio  inaugural  session  of  the 

ACADEMY  OF  D1PL0^LVT1C  STUDIES  of  Colombia  was  held  in 
the  National  Capital  on  June  8,  1917.    Fernando  Cuen,  Minister  of 

Mexico  in  Bogota,  addressed  the  gathering.  ^The  Municipal 

Board  at  Medellin  has  opened  a  competitive  contest  for  plans  of 
the  new  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in 

that  city  in  the  near  future.  On  July  20  last  a  NATIONAL 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  ARTISTIC  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  Inde- 
pendence Park  in  Bogota  in  honor  of  the  five  Colombian  heroines 

of  the  War  of  Independence.  ^The  BANE  OF  CALDAS  at 

Manizales  has  absorbed  the  Bank  of  Manizales,  making  the  com- 
bined capital  of  the  surviving  institution  I800»000,  gold.  ^The 

press  announces  that  a  Colombian  planter  has  invented  a  machine 
for  separating  fibers  from  plants  without  injiiring  the  strands.  It 
is  proposed  to  organize  a  company  to  utilize  this  device  in  securing 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  JUTË  SACKS.  Colombia  is  full 
of  fiber-producing  plants,  and  if  the  fibers  can  be  easily  and  econom- 
ically separated  a  great  industry  can  be  built  up  in  the  Republic. 


COSTA  R1ÇA 
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A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  wiU  be 
opened  in  San  Jose  on  September  15, 1917,  and  will  be  held  annually 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  March  30  last.  The  object 
of  the  exposition  is  to  stimulate  natives  and  foreigners  residing  in  the 
Republic  to  greater  efforts  in  the  development  of  the  natural  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  country.  Not  only  will  exhibits  be  made  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  and  of  agricultural  and  stock  prod- 
ucts, but  also  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  1917  fair  will  pay 
special  attention  to  exhibits  of  furniture,  tortoise  (carey)  shells  and 

flowers.  According  to  ''La  Información"  a  daily  newspaper  of 

San  Jose,  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Costa  Kica  prescribed  on 
July  13,  1917,  that  the  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the 
Republir  in  future  shall  not  be  by  popular  vote  but  by  an  electoral 
rnllf.í»,.  composed  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  representatives  of 
municipalities,  ex-Presidents  of  the  Republic,  judges,  and  cabinet 
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ofTicors.-  An  ASYLl'M  FOU  MENDICANTS  was  recently  opened 

in  the  National  Ca¡)ital.  Tliis  institution  proposes  to  properly  care 
for  the  mendicants  of  San  Jose.  The  Congress  of  Costa  lÜca  has 
authorized  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  the  Kepublic  to  put  in 
circulation  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denominations  of  50  centimes,  and 
one  and  two  colones,  retiring  from  use  équivalent  amounts  of  greater 

denominations.  ^The  Secretary  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  of  the 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  recommended  that  Congress  modify 
the  law  which  allows  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100  colones  (colon  - 
$0.4653)  to  fanners  in  Costa  Rica  who  sow  one  hectare  (hectare  » 2.47 
acres)  of  land  to  WHEAT.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  cultivating  a 
hectare  of  wheat  land  is  approximately  50  colones  and  as  no  bounty 
is  allowed  on  additional  hectares  sown  to  wheat,  fameiv  are  inclined 
to  confine  their  operat  ions  to  t  lie  cultivation  of  but  one  liectaro.  The 
secretary  nn-onunends  that  the  law  be  changed  so  that  the  minimum 

cultivation  shall  he  five  hectares  and  the  bounty  30  colones.  A  law 

has  been  enacteti  hy  CongniiS  authorizing  tlie  executive  power  to 
issue  SIGHT  BONDS  to  the  value  of  2.500,000  colones  (colon» 
$0,4653).  Tlu'se  bonds  are  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
per  month,  a  certain  percentage  to  he  payable  quarterly  out  of  the 

sealed  paper  and  stamp  tax  fund.  Information  from  the  RICE- 

producinjí  districts  of  Costa  Riea  indicate  that  the  cro])  of  this  rnreal 
durinc;  tlie  present  year  will  he  suflTicient  to  meet  local  denianils,  and 
that  the  prospects  for  a  lar^re  yield  throughout  tlie  entire  country  are 

most  promising.  The  Costa  Rican  press  states  that  inonh'r  to  avoid 

a  scarcity  of  FRACTlOXAl.  (X)IX  the  mint  of  Costa  Rica  has  ar- 
range<l  lo  i.ssue  silver  coins  of  the  denomhiatioiis  of  5.  K)  ami  i!5  cen- 
times. During  tlie  first  half  of  the  present  year  ahuut  40,000  sacks 

of  COFFKl!;  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  Kepublic.  The  party  of  twenty -two  geol- 
ogists and  engineers  emploved  by  an  American  petroleum  compan3- 
to  inTestigate  the  TALAMÁNCA  OIL  BELT  of  Costa  Rica  have  ter- 
minated their  exploration  work  in  that  zone  and  are  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting for  petroleum  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  A  shipment  of 
high-power  drills  was  recently  made  from  New  York  to  the  Talamanca 
District,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  work  will  be  commenced  in  drill- 
ing for  oil.  ^The  SUGAR-CANE  growers  of  Costa  Rica  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  repeal  the  law  imposing  a  tax  of  SI  per  100  pounds 

on  exports  of  sugar.  A  NEW  CONSTITUTION  of  Costa  Rica  was 

promulgated  on  June  13,  1917.  ^The  Department  of  Fomento  has 

authorized  Samuel  Sing  to  sow  $00  hectares  of  Government  land  to 
CEREALS,  principally  rice.  The  concessionaire  proposes  to  expend 
250,000  colones  in  the  enterprise  and  to  bring  2r>0  hi  borers  accustomed 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice  from  Honolulu  and  Hongkong.  After  the 
expiration  of  seven  years,  if  the  concessionaire  has  complied  with  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  he  maj  purchase  the  land  at  its  market  vahie. 
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President  McMiocal  has  appointed  Gon.  Jos6  Marti  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR  AND  MARINE.  Gen.  Marti  is  tho  son  of  the  celebrated 
Cuban  patriot  of  tho  samo  name  and  has  tho  confidence  and  rospoct 
not  only  of  the  army  but  of  the  entire  Cuban  nation. — —The  Chief 
Executive  has  signed  a  decree  appropriating  $51,000  for  the  payment 
of  oflfice  material,  rent,  and  minor  employées  of  the  LEiiATIONvS  of 
tho  Republic.  This  amount  is  distributed  as  follows:  $3,600  to  each 
of  the  Iti^ji lions  cstablishíui  in  ^Vrgentina,  Brazil,  Cliile,  France, 
Cirt'at  Britain,  and  Spain;  .SO.DOD  for  tho  legation  ostaldishod  in  lh( 
I'liitcd  Stjit(^si:  ^'Î.OOfî  (íach  foT-  tlu^  h^gations  in  Holland,  Mexico. 
Norway,  and  Italy:  SJ.4()()  for  tho  legations  in  Bolgiuin,  Uruguuy,  and 

Venezuela;  and  S2J(I0  each  for  those  in  Colombia  and  Peru.  

José  R.  Villalón.  Soerotary  of  Public  Works  of  tho  Government  of 
(  iiha.  lia>  railed  for  competitive  plans  from  native  and  foruign 
arii>ts  for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Gen.  Máximo 
Gómez  y  Baez.  the  work  to  consist  of  an  equestrian  bronze  .statue 
on  a  marble  and  granite  pedestal,  to  be  erected  in  Colon  Park,  for- 
merly known  as  * 'Campo  do  Marie."  Tlio  artists  aro  requin  d  to 
submit  one  or  moro  plans  of  tho  monument  in  accordanci  with 
specifications.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  not  to  exceed  $17d,000. 
Plans  m  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  31,  1918.  Three  , 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded — one  of  $10,000,  one  of  $5,000,  and  one  of 
$2,000.  The  commission,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works 
at  Habana  is  the  chairman,  will  furnish  a  biography,  a  photograph, 
plan  of  the  site  whore  the  monument  is  to  be  erected,  specifications, 
and  full  data  to  interested  parties.  The  artist  obtaining  the  award 
must  agree  to  contract  with  the  Qoyemment  of  Cuba  to  deliver  the 
monument  in  Habana  before  February  1,  1919.  Artists  who  desire 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  will,  on  application  to  José  R.  Villalón, 
Serretarj-  of  Public  Works  and  chairman  of  the  monument  committee. 
Habana,  Cuba,  be  furnished  with  a  pamphlet  containing  full  infor- 
mation concerning  tho  matter.  ^President  Menocal  recently  sont  a 

special  message  to  Congress  calling  attention  to  tho  necessity  of  a 
prompt  conîîidoration  of  the  IMMIGRATION  bill  anrl  suggestion 
that  the  immigration  committee  of  both  houses  assemble  to  study 

and  definitely  report  upon  the  immigration  problem.-  Steps  have 

b<^en  taken  to  organize  tli<^  new  Bnreaii  of  DA(TYi.OS(^OPlC  IDEN- 
TIFICATION, provided  for  by  the  immigration  hwv.  Manuel 

d«'  la  VcL'a  Calderoîi  lias  boon  appointed  MINISTKK  of  Cuba  near 
th«'  (iov»'rnnii  III  of  \\w  Argentine  Republic.  Sr.  CaldertJU  was  for- 
merly secretary  of  tho  Cuban  legation  m  Washuigton.  The  House 
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ijf  Kí-pn-^-iifíiiiv*—  i>f  t}i#.  Í  ubiin  CV.I12TV-—  hn>  approved  a  UiU  which 
pre- ítíIk*^  tliat  tlif  MINIMUM  WAGES  laVx^rcr^  empIoye<i  by 
úic  Gov(>nimí-iii  >hall  fK>  $l..^u  p4.r  day  ami  the  miiiiiuuin  salary  of 
any  <*inployfo  oí  úif  Gov^mnií^nt  who  d*«*^;  n<»t  receive  bi»ard.  room, 

f*T  othfr  fMTqiii-itf^  -liall  ím»  S4Õ  p«*r  month.  A  law  has  h<>on 

pr^mulgalrd  authorizing  lli»»  Pn*-ident  of  ilw»  Republic  to  exj>end 
$0(lO.OOCJ  in  the  estahli>^hment  and  support  of  NEW  SCHOOLS,  the 
pxpenditure  to  ho  made  in  th»  different  provmces  according  to  the 
pro{>ortion  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  prnnary  departments 

who  are  deprÍTed  of  the  opportunitv  of  recciTing  instruction.  

P^ident  Menocal  has  been  authorised  to  expend  $50,000  in  the 
erection  of  a  MONOiEXT  at  the  National  Unireisîtr  in  honor  of  the 
late  José  Antonio  Ck>nzález  Lannza.   The  National  Vnirersity  at 

Habana  b  in  chai^  of  the  work.  Congress  has  appropriated 

$6,000  for  the  preliminarj  use  of  the  Fourth  Cuhan  International 
MEDICAL  CONGRESS  which  meets  in  Habana  in  December, 

1917.  ^Work  on  the  new  home  of  the  H'BAN  LEGATION  in 

Washington,  D.  C  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  ^undswUl  be  not  lef^s  than  $140.000,  and  the  sum  of 
$:U),(Hm  has  Ixien  appropriated  hj  the  Cuban  Congress  to  cover  the 
cost  of  furnishings  and  equipment. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A  recent  executive  order  of  th»'  <i  vr^rnment  of  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  ( .il)1i-hi'>  n  special  tribunal  umler  the  name  of  THE 
DOMINICAN  CI^VIMS  COM^IISSION  OF  1917  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  outstanding  claims  against  the  Republic  originating 
after  the  American-Dominican  Convention  of  PVbruar)*  S,  1907,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  the  present  Government  under  flic  proc- 
lamation of  November  29,  1916.  The  commission  will  meet  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Dominp:o  at  ns  early  a  date  as  practicable  after  July  15, 
1917.    An  appropriai  iMi)  v.<ú  exceeding  ?.'>(). 000  íq  made  available 

for  the  cxjx'n^o  of  the  cHíHuiiission.  The  ( i« ivernment  has  issued 

an  onlrr  rc(|uirincr  PASSENGERS  AKKIVINC;  AT  DOMINICAN 
POUTS  to  regisu  i  at  the  port  of  (Ichnrkat  ion  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  -  -The  Go\ cinnicnl  has  uppropriated  from 
funds  depo->itc(l  with  the  Guaranty  Tru-^t  Co.  of  New  York,  $55,000, 
or  so  rjuich  tliercof  as  ina\-  Ix'  necessarv.  to  cover  the  general  e\])enses 
of  the  OFFICE  AND  FIKLD  ORGANIZATION  of  the  Depurtnu  ni 
of  Public  Works  for  the  fiscal  yeaj-  ending  June  30,  191S.  Any  unex- 
pended balance  of  this  amount  reverts  to  the  fund  from  which  it  was 
taken.  ^The  Treasury  Department  of  the  Dominican  Oov(»mment 
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bis  lasiied  mn  order  authoriadng  the  Director  General  of  Alcohola  to 
nqiiire  a  BOND,  for  auch  amount  aa  he  may  deem  expedient,  of 
pmona  engaged  in  ihe  Republic  in  HmiilHng  and  refining  alcoholi  or 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  liquors,  or  alcoholic  products.  Ownets 
of  stills  who  refuse  to  give  bond  are  liaUe  to  haye  their  machinery 
dismantled  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  manufacturing 
liiiuors.  — -In  1910  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  was  begun  at  Puerto 
Plata,  Dominioan  Republic,  on  a  commercial  scale.   During  that  year 
22  bales  were  produced,  a  cotton  gin  was  established,  and  planters 
were  encouraged  to  grow  this  crop  on  a  larger  scale.  According 
to  figures  published  by  the  Listin  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 
city  of  Santo  Dominico,  the  production  of  cotton  in  1911  was  496 
haies:  in  11112,  b»üe^;  in  WH'.i,  S87,  in  1014,  504;  in  1915,  786; 

and  in  1916,  270  bales.  Owing  to  the  high  prier  of  cotton  at  the 
present  time  it  is  believed  that  profitable  markets  <  ¡m  he  found  for 
all  the  Dinnuiiean  cotton  tliat  cau  i>e  pro<liice<l  in  the  KcpiiMic  (hiring 
the  next  few  years,  and  thai  the  cultivation  of  tins  iiber  will  insure 
g(K)d  financial  returns.— — In  1916  the  following  vessel«  entered  the 
FORT  OF  PUERTO  PLATA:  Thirty  American  steamers,  repre- 
senting 69..S.Í.Í  tons:  9  American  schooners,  4,069  tons;  21  Norw^ian 

steamers,  15,616  tons,  aiui  16  French  st^^amers,  2<S,172  tons.  The 

municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  under  consideration  the  construction  of  an  AQUEDUCT 
and  a  new  electric  ligiit  and  power  plant.  The  city  authorities  pro- 
pose to  proceed  with  this  work  aa  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  muniei- 

pality  will  permit.  Thñ  Government  of  the  Dominwan  Repuhlic 

has  been  petitioned  to  build  a  WAGON  ROAD  from  Seybo  to 
Romana  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  outlet  through  the  port  of  La 
Romann  to  cacao  and  other  products  grown  in  that  section  of  the 

Rqniblic.  1^  Gcremment  haa  issued  an  order  requiring  all 

peraons  who  desire  to  trayd  in  or  through  the  United  States,  or  who 
tnml  on  vessels  touching  at  American  ports,  to  provide  themaelvea 

with  PASSPORTS.  ^Tlie  ROAD  JLAW  of  the  Dominican  Repuhlic 

requires  all  male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years  to 
work  four  days  in  each  year  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
public  roads  of  the  country,  or  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the 
road  fund  in  lieu  thereof. 


ECUADOR 


El  romercii),  n  daily  newspaper  uf  Quito,  publishess  an  interview 
with  Federico  Páüz,  who  has  jast  returned  from  the  G.VLAPAGOS 
^VRCHIPELwVGO,  in  which  he  states  that  this  group,  consisting  of 
5621— Bull.  2— 17  ^0 
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aevea  small  and  six  principal  islands,  lying  in  tiie  Padfie  Ocean  on 
tbe  Equator  about  600  miles  from  the  Eeuadorean  ooast,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Chères  Island,  priyately  owned,  and  for  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  scarcity  of  potable  water  and  the  thinness  of  the 
soil  covering  the  lava  d^KisitB,  offer  little  or  no  inducements  for 
odionization  either  to  native  or  foreign  immigrants.  Albemade,  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  is  60  miles  long  by  15  miles  wide»  has  a  vol- 
canic peak  rising  to  the  height  of  about  4|000  feet,  and  has  not,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Páez,  been  visited  by  a  commercial  vessel  during  the  last 
five  or  six  year^.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  entire  group,  if 
devoted  U)  agriculture,  would  support  5,000  or  6,000  people,  and,  if 
to  fishing  and  agriculture  combined,  about  20,000.  The  climate,  he 
affirms,  is  most  delightful,  unequaled,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  establkhment  of  sanAtonums 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  pulmonary  affections.  The  total 
popidation  of  the  archipelago  is  about  630  souh,  450  of  which  are  on 
Chatham  Tslanrí,  170  on  AlHomarle,  and  10  on  Floroana  Islands. 
Chatham  Island  producás  aiiiiually  about  2,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
iOO  toii<=?  of  cotfeiv  Alberniurlc  Islantî  has  important  sulphur  mines, 
but  thoy  HTo  not  nt  prosont  exploited.  ïhoso  islands  wore  formerly 
used  a-s  a  penal  .^t  1 1 hnneîit  b}'  the  Govornniriit  of  Ecuador.  The 
natives  aro  traotalilo,  but  are  said  to  bo  without  rohijioiLs  bohof. 
Albermarlo  Island  has  60  children  but  no  church  or  school.  The 
Galapagos  Islands  are  famed  for  the  enormous  turtles  which  were 
formerl}'  found  m  largo  numbers  along  tlio  shores  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters.  The  lluiuboldt  current  oncircltïs  these  islands, 
making  the  diniate  healthful  and  pleasant. — — President  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno  has  appointed  Sr.  Don  Miguel  G.  Hurtado 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPABTUENT  OF  FINANCE  and  PubUc 
Credit  of  the  Government  of  Ecuadiur.  The  new  Secretary,  who 
was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Guayas,  is  an  authority 

on  economic  and  financial  subjects.  A  recent  executive  decree 

esUhlishes  in  the  National  Capital  a  MUSEUM  OF  ARCHEOLOGY 
and  a  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Fine  Arts  under  the  management  of 
the  General  Bureau  of  Fme  Arts  created  under  a  decree  of  January 
16,  1913.  Art  objects,  either  ancient  or  modon,  and  paintin^^  and 
sculpture  belong^lg  to  the  State  and  which  are  in  the  S<:hool  of  Fine 
Arts  or  any  other  Government  institution,  shall  be  coUecte<l,  inven- 
toried, and  ])hicod  in  said  museum  and  galleries.  ^The  Con&ul  of 

Ecuador  in  New  York  has  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  locomotive 

and  two  flat  cars  for  the  use  of  the  ESMERALDiVS  RAILWAY.  

A  CO^\Xi  MINE  has  been  denounced  at  I Joa,  Province  of  Pichincha. 

canto  of  Quito.  El  Pueblo,  a  weekly  NEWSPAPER  which  wül 

give  special  attention  to  political  matters,  has  been  founded  in  the 
Naüonal  Capital.  ^A  new  REALTY  COMPANY  entitled  '  La 
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CoTopafifa  de  Préstamos  y  C^nstruociones"  (The  Loan  &  Construe- 
tioii  Go.)  has  been  organiced  in  Quito  with  a  capital  of  500,000  sucres 
(sucre  ^  $0.4867).  The  company  will  deal  principaUy  in  city  and 

^mrburban  property.  The  South  American  Development  Co.  has 

opened  a  HOSPITAL  at  Poitovelo  under  the  name  of  "Curipamba." 


The  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  which  is  planned  to  be  held  in 
the  dty  of  Guatemala  during  the  Feasts  of  Minerva,  a  celebration 
held  annually  throughout  the  Republic,  will  be  open  to  visitors  at  the 
hippodrome  in  the  national  capital  from  October  28  to  31,  inclusive, 
HUT.  According  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  exposition 
refemMl  to,  the  exhibits  aro  to  bo  divided  into  five  classes,  to  wit: 
A.  olea^^inous  plants  nnd  national  products  derive4l  thi^rofrom;  B, 
fibrous  plants,  their  ])r<»(luct-;.  and  domestic  articles  niíniiifíutiired 
therefrom;  C,  plants  containing'  tannin  and  their  ])r()iiucts  and 
iipplication;  I),  dvewoods  and  pjaiif>  and  their  prodncts  antl  H]i]>li» 
<-ation:  and  E.  a  í)ibüoiíraphi<'  section  concerning:  the  plants  and  ])rod- 
II cts  reftirred  to  in  the  fore^oinj;.  The  first  four  ^oups  are  divided 
into  two  sections  each  namely,  (1)  raw  materials  and  (2)  industrial 
jirtnlucts  manuitutured  in  the  country.  The  succcssiful  exhibitors 
are  to  receive  as  ])rize-s,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  avvurds, 

•^»ld,  silver,  and  nickel  medals,  and  honorable  mention.  President 

Kstrada  Cabrera  has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Totonicapan  to 
<ontract  with  the  Western  Bank  (Banco  do  Occidente)  for  a  LOAN 
of  $3,000,  American  gold,  to  be  used  in  purchasing  a  thrasher.  The 
municipality  is  to  refund  the  amount  in  annual  installments  of  $1 ,000 
each,  phis  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum.  -Accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  by  the  goremor  of  the  Department  of 
Peten,  of  which  Flores  is  the  capital,  the  amount  invested  in  the 
i'HICIiE  INDÜSTRY  is,  in  round  numbens,  the  equivalent  of 
t2jSO,000.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  owns  nearly  all  the  Und 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  bordering  on  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras  which  produces  chicle,  and  allows  no  private;  persons  to 
lather  thÍ8  substance  without  first  securing  a  permit.  Chicle  land 
varies  in  value  from  11,000  to  $2,000  per  caballería  (33|  acres). 
The  chicle  trees,  which  produce  a  luscious  brown  fruit,  grow  wild, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them.  The  tree  grows 
at  altítudea  of  from  500  to  2,000  feet,  and  a  large  tree  sometimes 
vielda  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  the  crude  gum  per  annum.  Native 
laborers  are  employed  in  gathering  chicle,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
htitt^  $10,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds.  ^The  city  of  Guatemala  has 
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four  factorii>s  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  CARRIAGES  AND 
WAQONS.  Much  of  the  material  entering  into  the  finished  vehide» 
Bucfa,  for  instance»  as. tires,  rims,  springs,  spokes,  poles,  and  shafts, 
are  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  bodies  of  the  Yehides, 
howerer,  are  made  of  native  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  the 

hardwood  known  as  ''guachipilin."  Of  the  32  dentists  reported 

.  by  the  American  connsnl  to  be  practicing  in  Quatemala,  at  least  24 
received  their  dental  education  in  the  United  States.  The  city  of 
Guatemala  has  22  dentists,  and  the  laiger  towns,  such  as  Queaalte- 
nango  and  Escuintia,  are  well  supplied  with  members  of  this  profes- 
sion. Foreign  dentists,  or  native  dentists  educated  abroad,  must 
obtain  a  license  to  practice.  The  National  School  of  Medicine  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  has  a.  department  of  dentistry,  but  a  vary  small 
number  of  students  attend  and  graduate  therefrom.  Two  American 
dental  surgeons  are  now  practicing  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 


According  to  data  recently  published  in  Le  Nouvelliste,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  Ml^NICIPAL  KF.CEIPTS  of  the 
títy  of  Gonaives  during  the  six  raontlis  from  OctolnT,  1916,  to  March, 
1917,  inclusive,  aggregated  24J)]-'>  irourdes  (gold  gourde  =  $0.25)  and 
$112  gold.  The  expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to  were 
19,892  gourdes  and  $10  gold,  which  left  a  substantial  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  during  ilie  period  in  question.— The 
annua]  report  of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  KEl'lBLIC, 
containing  important  jSnancial  data  and  Haitian  statistics,  has  just 
heen  published  in  Port  au  Prince.  As  the  statistics  mentioned  in 
the  report  refer  to  last  year,  this  publication  ie  ol  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  statement  showing  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country  and  ie  an  index  to  the  general  business  conditions  of  the 

Republic  in  191d.  The  gendaimerie  of  Haiti  has  commenced  the 

construction  of  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  for  boys  and  girls  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  buildings  were  erected  at 
Croix  des  Missions,  Gressier,  and  Petion-Ville,  the  Government  having 

provided  S900  for  the  erection  of  each  structure.  Under  an  execu- 

tive  decree  of  June  26,  1017,  Auguste  Scott  was  appointed  SECRB- 
TAKY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRl'CTION,  vice  Pericles  Teesier,  re- 
signed The  gross  receipts  of  the  Sabana  du  Cul  du  Sac  RAIL- 
WAY during  the  second  half  of  191 6  amounted  to  $756  gold  and  172,77S 
gourdes,  made  upas  follows:  Urban  tramway  lines,  ID.  766  gourdes;  Bi- 
zet on-Carref  our  line,  41,646  <;ourdes  and  $10  gold;  Sabana  du  Cul  du 
Sac,  61,451  gourdes  and  $400;  Carrefour-Léogane  line,  49,125  gourdca 
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«ad  SI  90  gold,  and  sundty  feoeipts,  790  gourdes  «nd  $156  gold.  On 

July  24  last  an  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DRStN,  and  e»pocially  of  that  of  the  lower  grado  schoolSf  was  opened  in 
Port  au  Prinoe.   The  exhibit  was  open  to  thepublicforsevcral  days,  and 
sbowed  in  a  graphic  manner  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 
pa|Mls  of  the  primar schools  of  the  national  capital.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  tho  Repubhc  earnestly  recommending  that  on  all  occasions 
due  respect  be  paid  to  the  FLAG  in  the  municipulilies,  indicating 
tho  way  of  saluting  the  national  emblem ,  and  calling  attention  to 
tho  rrvpn»nee  and  respect  which  th(*  playing;  of  the  national  anthem 
should  inspire  in  tin  hearts  of  all  patriotic  <'iti/.cns.-  —  TIk^  Panama 
STEAMSHIP  LINE  has  estahlished  a  forini^'htly  i^ervicc  between 
the  purt-i  <.f  Xow  York  and  San  Marccx»,  Haiti.    The  fu-st  steamer 
engttp'd  in  tins  traffic  was  the  AWidncia.  which  arrived  in  ITaitinn 
waters  during  the  latter  part  of  July  wjih  a  carj^o  of  passmgers, 
freight,  and  mail.  Under  an  exectitive  decrrM'  of  July  3  last  Ed- 
mond Dupuy  waíi  appointed  SECRETARY  OF  FOKEÍGN  REI^\- 
TIOXS  and  Justice,  and  Furey  Châtelain,  Secretary  of  iVgj  u  iiiiutr 

and  Public  Works.  According  to  dala  published  in  the  daily  press 

the  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  from  Haiti  in  1916  amounted  to  784,395 
quintals,  as  compared  with  368,800  quiutak  in  1915,  or  an  increase 
durini^  the  iorinor  year  of  415,595  quintals.  Shipments  of  coffee  to 
Europe  during  the  period  referred  to  have  been  hampered  by  a 
scarcity  of  Teasels  plying  lietween  Haitian  and  European  ports.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  considerable  shipment  of  this  commodity  was  made 
to  Ital^  via  New  York. 


HONDURAS 


The  machiner}'  and  accessories  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the 
SOAP  FACTOR  Y  of  Montasano  &  Aiemany  at  the  port  of  La  (  eiha 
has  been  recoivod.  The  establishment  is  to  be  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  out  of  coconut,  castor  bean,  and  other  vegetable 
oils,  and  the  machinery  will  be  installed  in  a  two-story  building  125 

feet  long  by  100  feet  wide.  Vaccaro  Bros,  and  other  n>sidents  of 

Ln  Ceiba  have  contributed  $1,907  to  tho  American  RED  CROSS 
FCXI).—  — ^ Acting  on  authority  vested  in  him  by  a  law  of  April  4, 
1!<(><|.  tliH  Prt>si(lent  of  the  Republic  has  i^uml  rulos  and  regulations 
^^nvcnúiig  the  exploration,  excavation,  and  study  of  tho  ANCIENT 
Kl  INS  existing  in  diíToront  parts  of  the  countrv     Individulas,  ror- 
/x»ratic»n<.  or  rt-pi  tv^i«ut  ai  n  ns  of  scientific  sorioiiHs  or  orpfanizatiiuis 
desinug  to  viüit,  explore^  excavate,  and  study  the  ruins  referred  to, 
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Ui6  most  importent  of  which  aro  thoao  at  Copan,  must  proTioiulv 
obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Pro- 
motion). If  only  a  yisit  to  the  ruins  is  wanted,  the  Govenior  or 
mimicipal  mayor  in  whose  jmisdietion  the  ruins  are  situated  may 
isBoe  a  pennit.  ^Eariy  in  July  Ust  a  THEATRICAL  PERFORM- 
ANCE was  given  in  Msauel  BcmiUa  Theater  in  Tegueigalp^i  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  which  were  added  to  the  fund  foi  the  benefit  ^  the  Salvador 
earthquake  suiTerors.    Other  functions  for  the  same  purpose  are 

planned  to  be  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  A 

movement  has  been  siartod  in  Hondura-  the  object  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  UëNEQUë^  on  the  arid  or  semiarid 
lands  of  the  country.  To  this  end  an  oi^anization  was  recently 
formed  at  Tegucigalpa  to  set  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  National 
Capital  a  large  number  of  sisal  fiber  producing  plants.  In  support 
of  Úú^  plan  tho  municipftlity  of  Pespiro  has  passed  an  ordinance 
nHjuiring  day  laborers  to  cultivato  200  honoqueu  plants.  t<'naiit 
farmers  500,  and  fannors  who  own  thoir  land  1,000.  Thf  nuthoritios 
of  the  municipality  reforrod  to  propose  to  have  moro  than  100,000 
plants  set  out  in  that  vicinity,  10,000  of  which  are  to  ho  fumishotl  by 
tho  National  Government.  Tho  cultivation  of  honcquon  is  also  to 
be  undertak<Hi  in  tlio  noif^hborhood  of  Nacuunii,  and  predictions  arf 
niado  ilint  witliin  a  few  ycai-s  there  will  be  available  in  tho  Kopublit* 

aji  aliuiulanr(*  of  lionequon  tibor  for  domestic  use  and  for  oxport.  

According  to  data  contauutJ  in  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Fomento. 
Public  Works  and  Afjriculture,  covering  tho  fiscal  year  1913-16,  thoro 
are  in  Plonduras  294,659  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres)  of  L.\ND 
THAT  CAN  BE  EASILY  IRRIGATED,  situated  in  tho  foUowing 
Departments:  Colon,  109,850  hectares;  (Naneho,  67,430;  Atlântida, 
28,700;  Cortes,  19,450;  Yoro,  17,858;  Santa  Barbara,  17.187;  and  in 

the  rest  of  the  Republic,  34,184.  Tho  GoTemment  of  Honduras 

has  taken  stt  ps  to  induce  the  fanners  of  the  nation  to  plant  mora 
CEÎREALS,  yegetables,  and  other  staple  food  crops  with  the  object 
of  producing  a  sufildent  quantity  to  meet  the  home  demands  and  have 
a  surplus  for  export.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  are  being  ably 
seconded  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  influential  organiza- 
tions of  the  country. 


An  examination  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Chiapas 

shows  umni.stakablc  evidence  of  the  presence  of  PETROLE  I'M 
deposits  in  the  vicinit  y  of  the  famous  ruins  of  Palenque.  Researches 
in  Lower  Califonua  and  in  the  State  of  Sonora  also  disclose  the 
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eùtoace  of  extenatve  oil  fields.  The  Mexican  Qovemmetit  has 

graated  authority  to  the  Transcontinental  Petroleum  Co.  to  con- 

«tnicty  maintain,  and  operate  a  wharf  for  fn  r  yeais  at  some  convenient 
point  on  the  Panuco  River  in  the  State  of  Veracruz.    PennissioQ  has 
also  been  gÍT«i  to  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.,  an  American  concern, 
to  build  and  operate  a  WHARF  at  Pueblo  Viejo  on  the  Panuco  River, 

State  of  Vera  Cruz,  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  ^The  NAVAL 

ACADEMY  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  been  closed  since  Aprih  1914, 
recently  reopencî  for  instruction.  The  Military  Colle«j:e  in  the  same 
city  will  also  soon  reopen  its  classes.  ^According  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  El  Democrata,  the  exports  of  silver  and  «rold  BUÍ  J  JON 
fntin  Mexico  to  the  United  Stntes  during  the  years  1912  to  1917  were 
valued,  respectively,  at  $119.481.227  and  $73,213,884.-  -The  con- 
struction of  exteiLsive  SEA  BATIJS  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the  har])()r 
of  Vera  Cruz.    This  enterprise  is  the  first  of  its  kind  Lo  be  exploite<l 

ui  the  l{t'()uhhc.  A  large  number  of  laborers  recently  sailed  from 

Vera  Cruz  lo  Yucatan,  where  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  HENIv 

QUEN  fields.  The  Director  General  of  Agriculture  of  the  Mexicwi 

Qovenimeat  is  experimenting  in  Southern  Mexico  with  "  lechuguilla 
And  other  FIBER-PRODUCING  PLANTS  indigenoue  to  Northern 
Mexico»  vith  the  object  of  introdttcing  their  cultiyation  into  that 
section  of  the  Republic. — ;^The  MINES  of  the  Mexican  Metallurgical 
Co.,  at  San  Pedro,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosii  are  reported  to  be  run- 
ning to  their  full  capacity,  and  are  giving  employment  to  about 

5,000  workmen.  The  First  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS,  which 

convened  in  the  (Sty  <rf  Mexico  on  July  12,  1917,  was  attended 
by  more  than  80  delegates,  representing  the  leading  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  commercial  matters  the 
Congreso  discusseii  questions  pertaining  to  education,  public  health, 
etc.  In  June  last,  according  to  press  reports,  about  5,000  AUTO- 
MOBILES were  imported  into  the  Kepubhc,  1,000  of  which,  intended 
for  hire  and  jitney  service  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  entered  the  country 
through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.    Until  June  30  last  the  Grovemment 

permitted  the  importation  of  automobilos  free  of  (hit v.  -The 

Mexiran  Govemnieiit  has  suspended  the  cohort  ion  of  iiii¡  ki¡  [  duties 
on  FARM  IMPLEMKXTS.  iiirbiding  wagons,  until  January  1,  1918. 
¿Vgri'  lilt ural  expenun  iií  blutions  have  also  been  estabhshed  in 
dilTt -u'lit  [>iirts  of  tlie  ( duiitry,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  p;r<>wth  of 

foo<i  plants  and  metiiods  of  ouUivation.  The  Department  of 

Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Mexican  liovernment  has  taken 
preliminary'  step^i  looking  to  the  calling  of  a  National  CONCiK  KvSS 
OF  A(»iil(  L  LTURISTS  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  near 

future.  President  Carranza  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 

negotiate  LOANS  amounting  to  300,000,000  gold  pesos  (about 
1150,000,000  American  gold),  150,000,000  pesos  of  which  is  to  meet 
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interest  payments,  100,000,000  as  a  metallic  reserve  to  guarantee 
the  circulation  of  tlu'  j^roposcd  Government  Bank,  and  50,000,000 
pesos  for  use  in  rehabilitating  the  National  Railways.  A  publica- 
tion entitled  the  "AGRICULTURAL  I^EVIEW"  has  Unm  foumlod 
in  the  National  Capital  —A  coiumission  from  Japan  recently 
arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  the  object  of  securing  an  adequate 

EXHIBIT  OF  MEXICAN  PRODUCTS  for  iU.nUv  in  Tokvo.  

The  Depai  Liuent  of  Commerce  and  industry  of  Lite  Mexican  Govern- 
ment ha-s  ruled  that,  in  future,  no  one  will  be  given  permission  to  sink 
PEliiOLEUM  shafts  upon  tracts  having  an  area  of  h^s  than  10  acres, 
the  object  being  to  protect  persons  aheady  engaged  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Petroleum  deposits  are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island  of  Guadalupe  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

NICARAGUA 


The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  has  enacted  a  law  requiring,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1917,  the  collection  of  the  following  IMPORT  DUTI£3 
ON  WINES  AND  LIQUORS:  Ck>gnac,  rum,  cheny  brandar,  cane 
alcohol,  blackberry  lurandy,  gin,  and  whisky  in  bottles,  $1.30  per 
liter;  whisky  in  kegs  or  barrels,  $1  per  liter;  cordiak,  cocktiüla, 
bitters,  and  mixed  liquors,  not  speciaUy  mentioned,  $1.35  per  liter; 
champagne,  $1.50  per  liter;  other  sporkUng  wines,  $1  per  liter;  or- 
dinaty  dry  wines,  white  or  red,  20  cents  per  liter;  dry  and  other 
wines  not  exceeding  14  per  cent  alcohol,  $0.40  per  liter;  wines,  other 
than  sparlding,  not  specially  niontioncd,  and  vermouth,  $0.30  per 

liter.  ^The  Government  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  at  Chinan- 

dega,  according  to  La  Noticia,  a  newspaper  of  Managua,  is  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery  and  implements  neoeesaiy  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  Indian  com,  cereals,  and  other  crops,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  teaching  its  pupils  the  practical  use  of  same  and  of 
impressing  upon  thorn  the  advantages  to  he  ohtained  by  their  employ- 
ment in  agriculturnl  opérations.  The  school  is  in  u  prosperous  con- 
ditioîi,  has  an  cxceUenl  eorps  of  teaehers,  intelligent  and  eaniost  stu- 
dents, and  is  (lailv  in  receipt  of  a{)pliennts  for  entrance  into  its 
different  (lr|.ninuuits.  —The  CENTKAL  AMKKICAN  COrRT  OF 
JUSTICK  has  selected  as  its  chainnaTi  Dr.  Daniel  Gutiérrez  Navas, 

delegate  from  Nicaragua.  A  telegram  from  Managua  io  The 

American  at  Hlueiields  states  that  the  banking  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  claiming  the  right  of  preference  in  the  granting  of  OIL  CON- 
CESSIONS iti  the  RcpuMic.  The  Sinclair  oil  interests  have  peti- 
tioned the  Nicaraguau  Government  for  pennission  to  prospect  and 
exploit  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  nation.  ^The  Eklen  Mine 
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H" cntly  shippod  to  Xow  Orleans  the  largest  consignnirnt  of  GOLD 
over  oxporteii  from  I'lueftelds,  consisting  of  6,118  ounces,  valued  at 

$122.360.  The  Kosita  Mine,  a  new  CDPPER  property  near 

Tunky.  was  recently  sold  to  the  Toiiopnli  Mining  Co.  of  Nevada. — — 
Tlu'  ne.v  LAND  LAW  reserves  for  pui)i)*'  use  a  ceriain  i£onc  on  the 
cDHst  of  Nicaragua,  on  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  on  the  frontier 
atijoming  liontiuniá.  Native  Nicaraguans  wlm  are  heads  of  fami- 
lies may  acquire  a  homestead  of  50  hectares  (123.5  acres)  of  land 
without  pa>^uent,  provided  the  precmptor  lives  on  same  for  five 
years,  huilfls  a  house,  and  cultivates  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  area. 
The  fortguijig  appli^  to  squatters  who  have  already  occupied  and 
cultivatod  the  land  in  the  territoiy  covered  hy  the  law.  Homesteads 
shall  not  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  or  transferred.  Natives  and 
foreigners  may  preempt  350  hectares  (866  acres)  of  agricultural  land 
and  700  hectares  (1,730  acres)  of  sto^  land.  The  agricultural  set- 
tler must  cultivate  at  least  half  of  his  claim  and  at  the  expiration  of 
five  yeaiB  must  pay  $1.28  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  for  nonirrigable 
arable  lands  and  $2  for  inrigated  arable  land.  The  stockman 
must  keep  at  least  one  head  of  stock  for  each  3  hectares  (7.41 
acres)  and  must  pay  90.80  per  hectare  for  mountainous  or  table-land 
covered  with  natural  pasture.  For  timberland,  which  has  construc- 
tion wocKiy  dyewoody  rubber,  or  balsam,  there  will  be  an  extra  charge 
of  10  cents  per  hectare,  and  for  land  located  within  20  kilometeis 
(12.42  miles)  of  a  railway  line  or  navigable  rivers  or  streams  the 
prices  will  be  doubled.  Half  the  purchase  price  must  be  paid  in 
cash  and  the  remainder  in  Government  bondis,  the  cash  receipts  to 
be  used  for  educational  purposes. 


A  recent  CENSl'S  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA  and  outlying 
districts  shoi^^H  the  population  to  he  60,761.  niudi  iij)  of  30,71)i^  males 
an<l  29.968  females.  The  number  of  Canal  and  Panama  Kaihoad  em- 
ployees resident  in  the  national  capital  is  given  as  7,621.  During 

the  latter  part  of  July,  1917,  the  OAS  company  began  to  supply  gas 
to  consumers  in  the  City  of  Colon  for  lighting,  cooking,  and  indus- 
trial purposes  at  prices  varying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  thousand  feet. 
These  prices  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. The  company  has  two  large  purifying  boxes  and  a  gasometer 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas  used  in  Colon  is  made 

from  oil,  and  there  are  no  waste  products.  On  July  16  last  the 

cable  company  estabUshed  a  DEFERRED  RATE  SERVICE  from 
Panama  to  the  Cnited  States,  Canada,  and  certain  European  coun- 
trif».  The  London  and  Paris  rates  have  been  reduced  to  65  cents  a 
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word.  -Preliminary  work  lias  been  commeiieod  on  tlie  liEBL  ILD- 

ING  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  between  Panama  and  Paraiso  and  the 
widening  of  the  same  in  placee  to  18  and  20  feet,  instead  of  12  and  15 
feet',  as  originally  planned.  The  road  is  to  have  a  concrete  base  cov- 
ered with  an  asphaltàc  concrete  layer  2  inches  thick.  According 

to  press  reports  three  smaU  Costa  Rican  resseb  with  a  canying  ca- 
padty  of  50  tons  of  freight  each  recently  commenced  to  make  regular 
sailings  between  Port  Limon  and  Colon.  A  short  while  ago  one  of 
these  yesseb  brought  a  consignment  of  potatoes  to  Colon,  which  sold 
at  sudi  satisfactory  prices  that  it  is  proposed  to  import  more  of  these 

tubers  from  Costa  Rica.  CECILIA  THEATER  in  the  city  of 

Panama,  the  completion  of  which  is  promised  in  September,  1917, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  07er  1,600  and  is  the  largest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  Republic.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
open  this  theater  in  September.  1917,  with  moving  |MCtores.  The 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  $70,000.— —The  Panama  Morning  Jour- 
nal states  that  there  are  now  over  100  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
stores,  apartments,  and  dwellinjrs,  beinjr  erected  in  Colon.  Other 
buildinp;»  reeenlly  constructed  nr  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
Atlantic  8i<le  of  the  Isthnuis  are  the  now  hospital,  the  morgue,  Uie 
storehouse  at  Mount  Tîope,  and  the  concrete  hotel,  which  is  said  to 

be  the  largest  on  tlie  Canal  Zone.  A  group  of  Panuman  v(nui^ 

men  have  started  an  AXTIALCOHOLIC  CAMPAIGN  in  the  ñí  v  of 
Panama.  Press  reptil»  state  that  the  authorities  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  and  that  much  good  is  expected  to  result  there- 
from. A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Goveniment  of  Panama 

with  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  under  the  terui¿  of  which  the  latter 
agrees  to  prospect  for  PETROLEUM,  and  if  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities to  develop  the  industry  in  the  Repubüc.  ^The  PINEAP- 
PLES of  Toboga  and  of  some  of  the  interiw  jnovinces  <yf  Panama  are 
said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  celebrated  pineapples  of 
Hawaii.  No  canning  factory  exists  in  the  country,  and  but  litUe  of 
the  fruit  is  exported.  It  is  believed  that  a  fruit-canning  plant  would 

be  a  profitable  inrestment  in  the  Republic.  A  recent  decree  refers 

ring  to  the  WELFARE  AND  MORALS  OF  YOUTHS  forbids  boy» 
to  remain  on  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Panama  after  10  p.  m.,  and 
prohibits  their  entering  saloons  and  other  disreputable  places. 


The  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  ASUNCION,  according  to  press 
reports,  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  construction  of  a 
laige  building  to  be  used  for  offices  and  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
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oiguiîzatioii.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  funds  for  this  purpose, 
8  per  oeat  interest-bearing  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  1,000  pesos  each.  Tne  building  is  to  be  erected  on  a  large  lot 
centrally  located.  The  edifice  is  planned  to  contain  a  number  of 
small  rooms  not  needed  at  present  by  the  organization.   These  are 

to  be  let  to  office  tenants.  ^At  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  the 

principal  merchants  of  Villarrica  a  stork  company  has  been  organized 
under  the   name  of  tlie  INDUSTRIAL  AND  œMMERCIAL 
AGKNCY  OF  VILLARRICA  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  the 
banking  business  and  the  exploitation  of  industrial  enterprises  The 
company  lias  tlie  support  not  only  of  the  merchants  of  Villarrica  but 
also  of  the  business  men  and  i)hiuter8  of  tlie  surrounduifi:  country, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  i>ro<jressive  sections  of  the 
Rc|iüi»iic  and  the  center  of  a  growing  l)usnu'ss  in  agriculture,  stock 
raisiufi,  ^nd  manufactures. —  -La  Tribuna,  a  daily  newspaper  uf 
.Wincion,  states  that  t  he  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  of  the 
Goverajnent  of  Paraijuay  has  approve<l  aiul  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Finance  a   REPORT  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  BANK  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  with  the 
request  that  the  samo  be  printed  and  circulated  abroad  as  a  means 
of  national  propaganda.  The  board  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
farmere  and  planters  cooperating  with  the  bank  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  modem  machineiT'  and  methods  in  agricultural  operations, 
and  advises  the  teaching  in  every  way  possible  of  practical  and 
tbeoietical  agriculture.  The  board  also  recommends  an  increase  in 
the  capital  of  the  bank,  so  that  money  may  be  loaned  on  liberal 
terms  to  deaeiriDg  farmers  and  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  In 
1916  the  loans  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  tillers  of  the  soil  aggre- 
gated 8,915,169  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,762,769  pesos  in  1915,  or 
an  increase  last  year  over  the  preceding  year  of  3,152,400.  The 
receipts  of  the  bank  in  1916  representing  payments  of  interest  and 
loans  amounted  to  6,217,668  pesos,  as  compared  with  2,710,218 

pesos  from  the  same  sources  in  1915.  The  newspapers  of  the 

National  Capital  state  that  a  law  has  been  enacted  granting  certain 
concessions  to  a  company  of  foreign  capitalists  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  oí  a  MEAT  PACKING  and  cold  stora(}:e  plant  at 

some  convenient  point  in  the  Republic.  Dnrin'j;  the  first  quarter 

of  I'll  7  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
umounted  to  :i33,604  pesos  gold  and  14,124,887  pesos  paper  (gold 

peso=Sn.065:  exchanire  rate  of  paper  peso,  about  1,550  pnr  cent).  

Tne  vuJue  of  tiie  jtriiu  ijiai  EXPORTS  of  Parnp-uay  to  tho  Argentine 
Republic,  expressed  iu  gold  pesos  and  based  on  the  export  figures  of 
1915,  was  aià  follows:  Cattle,  202,772;  hides,  224,310;  oranges, 
320,567;  tobacco,  274,791;  Paraguayan  tea,  846,874;  and  woods, 
416,996. 
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Dr.  José  Pardo,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  reoi^anised  liis 
CABINET  as  follttws:  Dr.  Fratu-i^^ro  Tudela,  Socrelary  of  Foreign 
Relations;  Dr.  Goniiaii  Arenas,  wSorretarv  of  tlio  Interior;  Col.  Cesai 

■  • 

Lafuente,  StM  retîiry  of  War;  l>r.  Baldomero  Baldonado,  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  aiwl  Dr.  Ricardo  L.  Flores,  Secretary  of  Justice.  

An  executive  decree  of  July  1, 1917,  retiiures,  unless  specially  excepted, 
accounts,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  maritime  insurance  policies»,  pay 
rolls,  and  receipts  to  be  on  STAMPED  PiVPER  of  the  denomination 
prescribed  in  the  tarilT  fixed  by  law.    This  paper  is  on  sale  in  the 

Republic  at  the  officer  of  the  tax-collecting  c<nii¡niny.  From 

July  1,  191G,  to  March  \\)\7,  receipts  from  the  KAIL\VAY  TRAF- 
FIC of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  amounted  to  8,302,392  soles 
(sol:=$0.486) ,  as  compared  with  7,178,877  soles  during  the  same 

period  of  1015-16.  ^WiUiam  Q,  Gastes  has  obtftUMd  a  ooncttaion 

from  the  National  Qoveniment  to  myeatigate  a  plan  for  the  estab^ 
lishment  on  a  large  scale  of  an  enterprise  for  the  working  of  AURIF- 
EROUS SANDS  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  especially  on  the  banks 
'  of  the  Inambari  Riyer  and  its  principal  tributariea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  streams  as  haye  been  coyered  by  prior  concessions. 
The  conceasionaire  has  the  right  to  prospect  to  a  distance  of  three 
kilometers  on  both  sides  of  the  Inambari  Riyer  and  2|  kilometera 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  said  river.  The  islands 
and  sand  banks  within  the  streams  arc  included  in  thb  concesr- 

sion.  A  recent  executive  decree  requires  the  mint  to  pay  to  private 

parties  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  contained  in  bullion  delivered 
by  them  to  tliat  institution,  provided  the  gold  and  sUver  contents 
are  not  less  than  0.500  and  0.333,  respectively.  Should  the  gold  and 
silver  contentíá  of  the  bullion  be  less  than  the  minimum  mentioned, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  assayers. 
Tlie  mint  is  also  autliorized  to  «harge  for  refining.  Should  the 
ownei-s  of  bullion  desire  tlie  return  nf  the  same,  the  mint  shall  bo 

allííwed  30  days  in  which  to  make  (idivery.  The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  issued  a  decree  provniing  subventions  aiul  revenues 
for  the  MILmVRY  HOSPITAL  of  San  Jose  Bailoionié  in  the  city 

of  Lima.  A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  on  and  after 

July  1,  1917,  the  export  duty  on  RUBBER  from  the  Putumayo 
region  shaU  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  July  J,  1U14,  k^s  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  Tlie  custoiU- 
house  at  Iquitos  requires  that  rubber  from  the  Putuinayo  district 
consigned  to  that  port  shall  be  delivered  in  sealed  shipments  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and  in  order  to  protect  the  fiscal  revo- 
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nuM.  The  production  of  rubber  from  the  Patumayo  region  in  1914 
was  285,000  kilos,  valued  at  £29,288  (£=$4.8665),  as  compared  with 
476,285  kilos  in  1915,  valued  at  £30,875,  and  453,044  kilos  in  1916, 

valued  at  £48,000.  The  National  Government  has  accepted  a 

bid  for  the  ironwork  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  at 
Fronton  Island,  site  of  the  new  penal  colony.  Tho  Central  Rail- 
way of  Peru  has  adopted  NEW  FREIGHT  TARIFFS  comprisedin 

It)  classifications  which  cover  all  rlnsses  of  articles.  A  hill  has 

been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
AGRICCLTl'RAL  BANK  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  33  per  cent 
of  which  is  tu  be  owned  by  the  G'>vemment. 


Aoeording  to  a  report  of  Tomas  G.  Paloma,  Miui&ter  oí  Finance, 
Piblic  Credit  eiul  Cbaiitíes  of  the  Qovenunent  of  Sslvvdor,  4be 
FOREIGN  TRABE  of  the  Republic  in  1916  aggregated  $17,900,340, 
oonsieting  of  imports,  $6,012,920,  and  exports,  $11,887,420.  The 
tame  report  ipves  the  foreign  trade  for  1915  as  $14,757,157,  made 
up  of  importe,  $4,182,292,  and  exporte,  $10,674,865.  The  foreign 
tñde  of  1916  was  $3»143,183  in  excess  of  that  of  1915,  of  which 

amount  $1,830,628  representa  imports  and  $1,312,556  exports.  

The  CONSULAR  LAW  requires  consuls  to  report  monthly  to  the 
auditing  department  of  the  Ooyeniment  the  amount  of  fees  collected 
and  expenditures  incurred,  and  to  render  a  detailed  statement  show- 
ing consular  invoices  issued  and  bills  of  lading  legalized.  Press 

rr|>'>rfs  are  to  the  effect  that  a  iaige  deposit  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  LKON  ORE  has  been  discovered  in  Yaguatique.— The  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL  ASSOCUTION  of  CaUfomia,  repre- 
sented in  tho  Republic  of  Salvador  by  Charles  L.  Curtiss,  has 
eiitabhshed  a  brnnch  oifue  in  the  National  Capital.- — — Representa- 
tives of  the  r<'ii(raJ  American  Development  Corporation  of  New 
York  have  Mil  mated  to  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Salvador  a  proposed  concession  providing  for  the  eatahiisli- 
menr  (»f  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  SER\nrCE  in  tho  City  of  San 
Salvador  fur  the  transportation  of  freiglit  and  merthuiidipe  on  streets 
and  in  lho  vicinii}  of  the  tramway  lines  of  the  old  company,  and 
in  such  other  plac*^  the  Nutionul  (iu vemmont  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  development  of  new  strctUt:  and  for  tho  purpose  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  a  growing  population.  The  proposed  concessionaires 
ask  for  the  right  to  build  branches  from  the  main  lines  at  such  placee 
aa  they  may  deem  propor,  and  to  extend  the  same  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  A  request  is  also  made  for  the  right  to 
use  such  streets,  parks,  and  public  bridges  in  the  National  Capital 
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as  may  he  necessary  for  the  passage  of  their  lines.  Among  other 
thingiB  the  woiiUl-be  concessionaires  desire  the  free  importation  of 
materials,  machinery,  equipment,  and  suppliée  needed  in  the  instaDa- 

tion,  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  tram'way.  A  suhsidy  of  $2,000 
gold  for  each  kilometer  oí  road  built  outside  of  the  city  limits  h 
also  requested.    If  the  conceFsion  is  granted  it  is  propos-ed  to  call 

the  enterprise  the  Electiic  Railways  of  Salvador.  A  hill  haí<  been 

introduced  into  the  National  Con^j^ress  the  ohjoct  of  which  is  to  make 

lho  ATHENEl''^  of  Saîvndor  a  stnte  institution.-  According  to 

La  Prensa,  a  daily  news})aj)(  ]  of  tiic  national  capital,  the  Repuhlir 
of  Salvador  has  now  ahoul  211,(jf)()  acres  of  cofToc  groves  nndrr 
cultivaliun.  The  exports  of  this  product  annually  reprosenl.  approx- 
imately, a  value  of  7,900,000  ppf-os  (pi'so  =  $0.586).  The  last  crop 
of  «n  lTeo  palhored  in  the  Republic  is  t  st  imatcd  to  have  yielded  750,000 
(]umiiiLs  (qumtal=100  pounds),  000,000  quintals  of  which  were 
avuüaide  for  export. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FAIR,  under  th*-  auspices  of  tho 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Society  of  Uruguay,  was  opened  in 
Montevideo  on  August  25  of  the  present  year.  The  departments  for 
the  exhibits  of  poultry  and  swine  are  to  be  inaugurated  on  September 
2,  1917.  Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  securmg  of  stock 
exhibits  from  Argentina,  and  to  the  sending,  in  future,  of  Uruguayan 

exhibits  to  Aigentine  stock  fairs;  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Grovemment  of  Uruguay  recently 
completed  a  census  of  fowls,  which  shows  that  there  are  in  the 
Republic  242,718  cocks,  2,385,315  hens,  1,172,189  young  chickens, 
208,943  ducks,  82,689  turkeys,  and  42,644  geese,  or  a  total  of  4,134,498 
fowls.  — The  Coates  Agency  of  Montevideo  states  that  with  the 
scheduhng  of  regular  TRAIN  SERVICE  BETWEEN  MONTEVIDEO 
AND  SÃO  PAULO,  Brazil,  via  Rivera  on  the  Uniguayan-Brazihan 
frontier,  which  is  the  end  of  the  broad-gauge  road  between  the  two 
places,  another  import  iuit  link  has  been  added  in  connecting  by  rail 
the  principal  cities  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  At  present  this  through-train  service  is  maintained 
weekly,  tlie  through  train  leaving  Montevideo  on  Saturdays  and  Sàt» 
Pnnlo  nn  Tuesdays,  making  the  journev  of  1,200  miles  in  four  and 
one-half  days.  These  trains  are  provided  with  Puiiman  and  dinin^r 
cars  of  Amcrimn  ¡mtlcrii,  and  steps  liave  Ihm n  takeii  to  reduce  tho 
time  to  tliree  and  one-iiaif  ilays.  Kxaini nation  of  baggage  is  niad<» 
at  the  frontier  stations.    First-class  pjussiiiger  fare  between  the 
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terminal»  mentioned  is  equal  to  $43  United  States  gold,  with  an 
ftddilional  charge  of  $14  for  a  lower  sleeping  berth,    llie  dinÍTii:  car 
charges  are  $1  per  coyer  for  taUe  d'hôte  lunch  or  dinner,  and  à  la 
carte  for  other  services.   The  service  in  Brazil  is  under  American 

and  in  Uruguay  under  British  direction.  The  President  of  the 

Ki'publir  has  made  the  Port  of  Dolores  a  PORT  OF  ENTRY  for 
imports  of  fruits  nnti  ve^^rtables  and  lias  proviHoii  the  necessary 
governmental  machi ncrv  for  the  proper  handling'  of  such  sîiip- 

ments.-  -An  executive  decree  of  June  26  Inst  peririits  FlSIlIXG 

WITH  SEINP:S  and  NETS  untd  six  mouiiis  after  tlu>  ttniiiiiation 

i»f  the  European  war.  The  FOREIGN  COmfERCE  of  Uruguay 

from  January  to  April,  1917,  consisted  of  imports  12,148,i>3S  pesos 
(peso  =  $1 .034),  and  exporta»,  29,702.052  pesos,  compared,  respec- 
tively, with  11,517,586  pesos  and  23,013,571  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  1916.  The  Ulen  Contracting  Co.  ha>  offered  a  SCHOUVK- 
SHIP  of  100  pesos  ($103.42)  per  month  for  one  year,  plus  traveling 
expenses  and  matriculation  fees^  to  a  Uruguayan  engineering  student 
or  lece&t  graduate,  appointed  by  the  Fï^eaident  of  the  Republic,  to 
study  sanitary  eugineeritig  in  the  United  States.  President  Viera 
has  appointed  Luis  Qiannattasio,  who  will  study  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  According  to  the  Monte- 

▼ideo  Times  the  parfiamentaiy  conunitteei  representing  the  Qoreni- 
ment  of  Uruguay,  and  the  Central  Uruguayan  Railway  Co.,  have 
arrÍTed  at  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  increase  in  the  RAILWAY 
TARIFFS,  the  company  having  accepted  rates  considerably  lower 

than  the  increase  it  at  one  time  threatened.  ^Press  reports  are  to 

the  effect  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  contract  with  the 
Uruguayan  Railway  Co.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ChamberB, 
for  the  purchase  of  35  kilometers  (21.7  miles)  of  RAILWAY  between 
Kocha  and  the  port  of  Paloma,  including  equipment,  shops,  etc.,  as 
well  as  rails,  ties,  and  other  material  for  the  construction  of  50 
kilometers  (31  miles)  of  new  road  from  Rocha  to  San  Carlos,  the 
purchase  price  to  be  1,000,000  pesos  (pesos  =  $1.034)  in  5  per  rent 

ríMVf'niment  bonds.  ^The  new  l)uil(lin{^  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 

HEJPL'BÎ.ÎC,  which  il  is  proposeil  to  erect  on  the  south  side  of 
Independem  e  Square  in  Montevideo,  wiU  cost  1,000,000  pesos  (peso  — 
ê  1.034),  not  including  the  cost  of  the  land. 


The  BL  DGET  of  the  Government  of  \'enezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30,  1918,  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  as  44,120,000  bolivares  (bolivar «0.193),  and  the  sane 
amount  as  the  estimated  expenditures.  The  expenditures  are  dii'- 
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tributed  as  follows:  Department  of  Interior,  9,340,026  bolívares; 
l^t'partment  of  Foreign  Relations.  1,094,545;  Dopftrtmont  of  the 
iivusury,  14,528,829;  Department  of  War  and  Marine.  9,802,821; 
Department  of  Fomento,  3,027,270;  Department  of  Public  Works, 
3J81,400;  Department  of  Public  Instmction,  2,703,991;  and  coirec- 
tions  to  the  budget,  441,1 18  bolívares. — An  executive  decree  of  June 
27  provides  for  the  e^tnhli-^hment  of  n  WIRELESS  TELEOIÍ  APíI 
SCHOOL  at  Port  Cabello.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  two  years.-— — A  number  of  IMl^ORT^^^T  LiVWS  were  passed 
at  the  fiiBt  regular  session  of  the  National  €k)ngress  of  1917,  among 
M'hii^  may  be  mentioned  the  law  goTemlng  the  granting  of  railway 
<v»ncep<iion3,  that  concerning  cooperative  societies,  court  procedure, 
the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  Natural  Scion <  es,  trie  regula- 
tion of  workshops  anil  public  establishments,  and  the  law  pre- 
scribing the  oath  of  office  which  public  officials  are  required  to  take 

hefore  entering  upon  the  dischaigeof  their  duties.  The  exports  of 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS  from  "Venezuela  during  the  first  six  motiflis 
of  1916  consisted  of  732  kilos  (kilo  =  2  2046  pounds)  of  gold  dust 
valued  at  $362,484;  638  kilos  of  guid  i>uUi(jn,  valued  at  $326,186; 
1,600  tons  of  magnesite»  valued  at  $3,088  ;  8,436  tons  of  copper  ore, 
valued  at  $184,632;  and  16,686  tons  of  asphalt,  valued  at  $112,631. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  tho  same  peritni  if  1 01 5  shows 
that  while  the  magnesite  shipments  decreased  by  aliout  'id  per  cent, 

the  exports  of  asphalt  and  copper  ores  were  almost  doubled.  Gen. 

Juan  Vicente  Gomes,  President  elect  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
recently  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  increase  the  area  of  lana 
under  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  maximum  quantity 
of  food  products.  Thf  nitorts  of  Gen.  Gomez  are  being  seconded  by 
tiie  governors  of  the  different  Stat^,  some  of  whom  have  offered 
prizes  for  the  largest  production  of  rice,  com,  and  beans  in  their 
respective  States.  VenezueU  has  just  harvested  an  unusually 
large  crop  of  maize,  and  tliis  cereal  is  now  selling  in  the  local  markets 
of  the  country  at  about  tlie  e(juivalont  of  $1.12  a  bushel.  The 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  La  Guaira  estimates  that  Venezuela 

now  has  1,000  tons  of  maize  avulable  for  export.  ^In  accordance 

with  a  resolution  of  the  SECOND  VENEZUELAN  MEDICAL 
CONGKESvS,  the  Third  Venezuelan  Medical  C^mgress  will  meet  in 
Ciudad  Bolivar  in  Februnr^-,  1919.  The  (îîivpnmioîit  r]í)sed  as 

{)orts  of  entry  the  custondiouses  at  Barrancas  and  Guanta  on  July  1 
ast,  making  the  port  of  entry  for  the  former  place  Ciudad  Bolivar 
and  for  the  latter  Puerto  Sucre.  Under  a  recent  executive  decree 
these  ports  are  authorized  to  export  products,  as  are  the  ports  of 
San  Felix,  Kio  Caribe,  Higuerote,  and  'I'licacas,  but  no  imports  can 

be  made  through  them  by  vessels  engt^eil  in  the  foreign  trade.  

The  EXPORTS  FROM  LA  GUAIRA  to  the  United  Stat^  during 
the  first  half  of  1917  consisted  of  cocoa,  coffee,  hides,  raw  sugar,  an.. 

beans,  valued  at  $2,180,698.  The  tot  id  imports  of  ALCOHOLIC 

LIQUORS  into  Venezuela  from  the  L'nited  -States  during  the  first 
SIX  rnontlis  of  1916  amounted  to  $95,022.  The  imports  of  beer  fnmi 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  $9,400 
and  those  of  wines,  $127,961. 
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THE  TURQUOISE  IN  SPAN- 
ISH  AMERICA'    /.  /. 


rOM  remote  times  man  has  used  minerals  for  ornamental  pur^ 
poses.  First  he  employed  ihem  purely  for  their  esthetic 
yahie,  adorning  his  person  and  his  belongings  with  bright- 
hued  varieties;  but  later,  with  increasing  development  of 
mind,  he  gradually  invested  them  with  symbolical  meaning,  until  they 
came  to  be  associated  with  his  deepest  feelings  and  religious  ideas. 
Because  minerals  of  attractive  color  are  widely  distributed  and  in 
many  places  coiis])i(  iious  in  occurrence,  they  have  naturally  engaged 
the  fancy  of  primitivo  man,  wherever  lu>  happened  to  he;  hut  owing 
to  the  rarity  of  choice  specimens,  they  have  rarely  been  found  so 
abundantly  tis  to  hocoinc  rommonplace.  Since  mineral  ornaments 
are  resistant  to  the  forces  of  decay  and  are  readily  preserved  in  graves 
and  ruins  tlu\v  have  eome  down  to  us  in  qunntities,  and  now  form 
important  documeiits  from  which  we  can  read  the  past. 

Of  the  various  iniiuTMls  iis»m1  for  oniaincntal  ])ur))os(>s  nono  is  more 
int4^rt*stingan(l  si<jni(icMnt  than  tiir(| noise.  Tiiis  is  dnc  to  a  nni(|Ue  blend 
of  causes,  wliicli  liave  peculiarly  lilted  this  mineral  for  an  important 
n>le.  In  the  first  ])laee,  owiiij;  to  <^eolo<j;i(  al  roiiditi(tns  of  formation  it 
is  found  alnio>l  exclusively  in  desert  in'  arid  re<iions,  in  ])l!ices  wlieic  the 
hunniustruiíirle  for  existence  hasheen  intense,  where  \  ii^orous  races  have 
«levelo]>ed  an<l  sent  forth  their  inlluence  and  trade  in  many  directions. 
St'coudly.  the  niineial  is  superficiid  in  occurrence,  and  shows  on  the 
surface  as  hright  sj)ots  and  staius,  readily  attracting  the  eye;  its  dis- 
covt'rv.  therefore,  does  not  wait  upt)n  the  development  of  mining 
methods,  but  takes  place  the  first  time  that  man  with  a  developed 
color  sense  passes.  Thirdly,  owing  to  its  relative  softness,  turquoise 
may  be  readily  detached  from  its  matrix  and  fashioned,  even  by  the 
crude  tools  possessed  by  man  in  the  early  stone  age  of  his  develop- 
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TURCiUOISK  LOCAMTIKS  IN  NKW  MF.XKO. 

Tnjw:  Mount  ClmlchihuJll,  near  Ix)s  Cerrillos,  New  Mexico,  whorp  turquoLn*  is  still  lieiuR  niJncd;  the  main  anrirnt  work- 
ine^  are  on  the  upiw-tite  side  uf  ttie  hill  in  the  fore^rutnul.   The  higher  niutintain  in  the  Itark^round  is  Moiuit  McKcit-sie. 
'^iwrr:  Tuniuoise  Mumitain,  Ilachita  DLstrir-t,  New  Mcxim,  xhowinK  the  di^aort  character  oí  ro^iuii  in  which  tiirquuiM 
'        I>uni|>houp!*  from  turquoise  workinpt  may  Ih>  seen  on  tlie  hill. 
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ANCIENT  TURQUOISE  WORKIN<;S  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

These anciPTit  working  arc  on  the  nurlh  side  uf  Mount  ChalcbihuitI, near  Los  Cerrillo!),  and  sbow  immcnsr  pits 
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nipnt.  Finally,  the  color  of  tunnioisr  raníjcs  from  «ír'i'u  Lo  hluc,  and 
tht'sc  aro  prociscly  tliose  colois  wlii*  li  hit  of  profouiulost  inoaniug  in 
a  lU'SL'it  hal)itat.  l)(M-ntiHc  they  are  suggestivo  of  water,  of  verdure*,  of 
the  sky,  and  readily  Inu  ome  symbolical  of  nature  and  life. 

Occ'urrin<r,  therefore,  where  man  has  evolved,  lying  in  ilu»  path  of 
his  raciid  jni¿;rat¡ons,  conspicuous,  surlicial,  and  soft,  colored  with  the 
hues  that  nature  lavishes  in  her  kindlier  moods,  turquoise  has 
naturally  enjoyed  a  wide  and  varied  use  for  thotisands  of  yeais. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  turquoise  was  weU  known 
in  Europe,  whither  it  had  been  introduced  ages  before  from  Ásia, 
where  its  principal  deposits  are  located  and  its  utilization  had  gone 
on  from  time  immemorial.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Americas,  therefore,  this  stone  was  familiar  to  the  Span- 
iards and  prized  to  some  extent  by  them,  although  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  stone  par  excellence,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
emerald;  but  it  was  valuable  enough  to  attract  their  attention  when 
they  found  it  employed  by  the  more  cultivated  races  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  played  a  minor  part  in  firing  the  imaginations  of  the 
contjuerors  to  the  point  wh(>re  th(»y  were  ready  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  that  they  confidently 
cx])ected  to  fínd  in  compensation  for  their  toil  and  daring. 

The  first  S])aniard  to  come  in  ct)nta('t  with  tunjuoise  in  America 
was  Juan  de  Grijtdva,  wlio  in  1518  penetrated  Yucatan  and  obtaineil 
from  the  Indian^;  various  ornaments,  includinfx  several  masks  of 
wood  covered  witii  mosaics  of  tur<|Uoise  and  foui-  t  unjU(>is(»-encnist<M] 
ear  pendant.s.  These  objects  indicated  at  once  that  they  were  the 
handiwork  of  n<>  crude  barbarians,  but  of  a  race  witii  c(>n>i(K'rable 
pretentions  to  technical  and  artistic  ability.  These  intimation>  of 
cuitinc  were  fully  borne  out  the  foUowin*:  year,  wli<»n  the  intrepid 
Cortes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and,  entering'  into  ne^iotiat  ions 
with  Montezuma,  the  ruler  of  the  Aztec  tribes,  wils  ])resente(i  with 
princely  gifts,  among  which  a  wootien  mask  covered  with  turciuoise 
mosaic  in  a  coiled-snake  design  and  a  nuadn-r  of  turquoise-adorned 
objects  used  in  the  Aztec  religious  ceremonie-s,  were  the  most  notable. 
These  objects  were  the  insignia  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  tra<htiomU  ser- 
pent deity  and  mysterious  hero  god  of  the  Aztecs,  and  their  presen- 
tation to  Cortés  suggests  that  the  Spanish  leader  was  thought  to  be 
a  reincarnation  of  this  fair-skinned  god  returning  from  the  East, 
according  to  ancient  prophesy. 

Cortés  and  his  followers  soon  penetrated  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
the  center  of  the  Aztec  domain,  where  now  stands  Mexico  City,  and 
with  a  few  bold  strokes  took  Montezuma  prisoner  and  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  Aztec  dominion.  Numerous  are  the  accounts  of  the 
customs,  and  particulariy  the  bloody  religious  rites  of  these  Indians; 
and  all  unite  in  frequent  reference  to  the  varied  use  of  turquoise  and 
of  a  green  stone  called  chalchihuitl,  probably  jade.   Not  only  wero 
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SPECIMENS  OF  TURQIOISE  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Top:  Spedincn  showing  turquoise  vein  in  country  rock,  from  Mineral  Park,  Am.   liottom:  Specimen 

of  crystallized  turquoise,  from  Campbell  County,  Va. 
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BEI-ICS  OF  ANCIENT  TUKQUOISE  WOKKERH. 

Top:  Anricnl  Mexican  t>roast  ornament  nf  wood,  covered  with  tuniuoisr  inosaic.  (Now  in  thp  Kritish  Mii<«oiim.)  nnttoin: 
Ancirnt  slunc  hoininors  found  in  tiiniiioisp  workings  on  Mount  Chalchihuitl,  N.  Me.\. 
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these  gems  used  as  personal  ornamonts  by  the  upper  classes,  who 
alone  were  permitted  to  so  employ  them,  but  more  particularly  did 
they  enter  into  the  decoration  of  the  religious  paraphernalia  which 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremonies  and  rituals.  Grow- 
ing out  of  this  wide  application,  these  stones  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  these  people,  and  the  native  religion, 
legends,  and  superstitions  were  replete  with  allusions  to  their  fancied 
prvipertiee. 

Of  all  the  turquoise-adorned  objects  used  by  the  Aztecs  and  allied 
Indians  (for  the  Maya,  Quiché,  and  kindred  peoples  of  Central 
America  seem  to  have  utilized  the  turquoise  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  did  the  Nahuan  tribes,  or  Aztecs,  of  Mexico),  none  is  moro  striking 
in  appearance  or  notable  in  technique  than  tho  wonderful  mosaics, 
such  as  wo  have  soeii  were  presented  to  Grijalva  and  Cortés.  Only 
24  examples  of  tills  art  have  como  down  to  us,  and  throuíijh  a  strange 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  only  1  of  the  24  is  on  the  American 
Continent  to-day — an  imperfectly  preserved  mask  found  m  Hon- 
duras and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  National  Musomn. 
Tho  others  went  to  Europe  in  the  early  Spanish  days,  and.  nfter 
passing  through  the  hands  of  numerous  private  collectors,  found 
a  resting  place  in  the  leadijfig  continental  museums,  such  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  Prehistoric  and  Ethnographical  Museum  in 
Home,  the  Royal  Museum  for  Ethnidogy  in  Berlin,  and  others,  where 
they  an'  ranked  among  tlio  most  valuable  specimens  in  those  collec- 
tions of  priceless  materials. 

Those  mosaics  in  common  consist  of  a  ha^(^  of  wood  or  boutí,  upon 
whicli  are  comente<I  intuiniorahlf^  tiny.  [)ulish".d  bits  of  briglitly  col- 
orod  minerals  or  varicolorod  sludl,  making  n  mosaic  covoriiig  of 
striking  pattern,  shade,  and  perfcwliou.  The  minerals  omploycid 
wore  turquoise,  jade,  malachite*,  (juarlz,  beryl,  garnet,  obsidian,  pyrilc, 
an«f  gokl;  but  in  many  turquoise  dominate^  and  gives  t<»  the  'o  a 
Intautiful  greenish  or  bluish  aspect.  Most  of  tliM  objerts  un;  musks 
in  the  form  of  a  human  or  animal  face,  nsrd  during  religious  cere- 
moniivs  for  decorating  idols  or  their  priestly  r(tpresontative>:  hut 
amnng  the  examples  known  un^  shields,  pet  toral  ornanuuUs,  ami 
knife  handles,  all,  however,  probably  employed  in  sacred  rites,  llu^so 
remarkable  objects  were  the  insignia  of  the  native  gods  and  repre- 
sent the  highest  artistic  productions  of  the  American  aborigine. 
They  are,  indeed,  among  the  finest  handiwork  attained  in  any  region 
by  man  in  the  stone-ago  stage  of  his  development. 

lis  most  spectacular  of  these  objects,  as  shown  in  figure  1 ,  is  a 
human  skuU  overlain  with  alternate  horizontal  bands  of  turquoise 
mosaic  and  highly  polished  obsidian,  with  knoblike  eyes  of  shiny 
pyrite  and  natural  teeth.  This  ghastly  death  head  has  its  back  cut 
away  to  permit  of  its  being  worn  as  a  mask  on  ceremonial  occasions, 
and  it  typifies  the  cult  whose  crowning  creations  have  boon  said  to 
be  "the  bloodiest  gods  in  the  whole  realm  of  human  barbarism." 
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Tl  KlilOISE  rSKl)  IN  M<)SAI('  \V(»UK  OK  TUK  AZTECS. 

A  shiold-dlsk  of  woo<l,  125  iticlics  in  diameter,  which  is  inlaid  in  i»  in;i,sterly  mautier  with  minute  liihlcts  of  liirinioise. 
nyrites,  and  sliell.  M  my  of  the  si^tlings  tiave  (alien  out,  liiit  enoutih  remain  to  make  the  design  inlelli);i))lc. 
Ill  the  eenier  is  a  eileiid  ir  disk  inl:iid  witli  tiiniiioisc  and  pinW  Mhell,  alunit  which  meanders  the  form  of  u  hiKhly 
OonventioiLihztid  plumed  siTiteiil. 
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A  FINE  SrECIMEN  OF  ANCIENT  AZTEC  MASK. 

"The  most  perfect  Iv  preserved  specimen  isa  mask  oí  cedar  cut  to  fit  the  human  face.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  acciu-atciv  Atted.  polished  slabs  of  tmiuoise,  thoui^ands  in  number  and  tirilliant  hhie  in  color. 
The  fcice  is  studded  w  ith  knol»  of  turquoLso.and  the  teeth  and  eyes  are  pleaminp  mother-of-pearl.  This 
object  occupies  a  conspicuous  po>ition  In  the  British  Museum,  and  it  oppre^^c^  the  .<.pcctut<  r  with  a 
strange  and  mingled  sense  of  hideoiuness  and  barbaric  l)oaul>'." 
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Tfif  íiuM  pi^riwUv  pn*--f*n  t^i  •^f^'^imeii  is  a  nub^k  of  c<Hlar  cut  to 
iit  human  fmn*.  fSc<-  2.^  Its  surface  is  corered  with  accu- 
nit«'ly  iiftffl,  pr>lifchMÍ  >l;jbo  of  turquoise*,  thousands  in  number  an<l 
bnUiiiíii-bl'jí*  in  color.  The  face  is  studdeti  with  knobs  of  timiu«»i>o 
and  t}ie  teeth  and  eyes  are  gleaming  mother-^  >f-}»oail.  lliis  object 
Oí*cupí<'-  a  Í on-pii'Tjou-  position  in  the  British  MiL-^eum.  and  it  op- 
prr*s<><'-*  t}i«>  ''[M'l-tator  with  a  strange  and  mingled  sense  of  hideous- 
fií'»»  aiiíl  barbarir  Wauty. 

A  tliini  mask  is  of  unusual  interí-st.  because  it  was  probably  pre- 
si nfrrj  to  i'ort<^'z  hy  Montezuma.  This  also  i«  of  redar  wcM>d,  but 
«  ;ir'.  <  'I  111  liie  fona  of  two  rat tl»*-rifikp^  entuiiuMi  to  n'{)r<'Sont  the 
liuiii.'in  ful  l-.  It",  front  i*^  i-ovf-rrd  with  a  ni(»>áic  of  tun{U<)i<e.  of  bright 
hhjc  Jiii'l  <hill  irr<-«  !i  colm-.  «ji-jxi-cd  as  t'»  ^iv('  to  the  two  snakes  a 
diiit-i <  ii>  i-^hfide.  Wi-  inav  >urnii-f  a  -'/ni^'nH'*  r»'hit!nn  l»etwpen  the 
usi*  lif  hhie-irrecn  tu¡(\n(>i-c  ami  the  -nak*'  •¡«♦«-iixii  so  {HTsistt-nt  in 
Aztec  art.  IIiJn  tt\>¡vv\  nndouhtcíily  {KTtaiiicd  to  the  sorpent-dcity 
Quctzitk'oaitl.  and  its  piCM-ntation  t<»  ('<»rt(''z  is  indicative  of  the 
sMpfT^titious  reverence  with  which  the  invaders  were  at  first  received. 

U  ailc  the  mosaic  art  represents  the  highest  technical  and  sym- 
hi>li(  al  a|iphcntion  of  turquuiãc  m  ant  tent  Mexico  and  (Vniial 
Ainericu,  tln-^  mineral  was  also  uhcíI  more  simj)ly  for  ornamentai 
j>urposes,  us  intiicated  by  lieads  of  this  material  uncart hcti  fn)m 
gravea  along  the  southern  coast  of  Mexico.  Turquoise  was  also 
occasionally  used  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  for  inserting  into  cavities 
bored  into  the  teeth,  presumably  for  ornamental  effect*  This  cus- 
tom of  dental  mutilation  was  practiced  rather  extensiirely  in  south- 
ern North  America,  various  materials  being  used.  In  1882  an  upper 
jawbone  was  exhumed  from  a  sepulcher  in  Yucatan,  which  showed 
six  teeth  inset  with  knobs  of  poUshed,  blue-green  turquoise. 

That  tun^uoise  had  been  used  in  middle  America  for  ages  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  is  evidenced  not  only  b}-  the  advanced  use  to  which 
it  was  being  put  when  the  Spaniards  came,  but  also  by  the  numerous 
references  to  it  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  culture  that  pre- 
cc<!ed  the  Aztecs  and  their  neighbois.  Sahagun,  the  Spanish  his* 
torian,  has  gathered  the  myths  and  traditions  of  these  early  peoples 
and  ho  writes  most  entertainingly,  if  not  always  convincingly,  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  fiist  inhabitants  of 
Me\i<  o.  According  to  his  nr  lunts  the  Toltecs,  on  fiist  coming  into 
Mexico,  discovered  deposits  of  emeralds  and  turquoises,  and  being 
clever  artisans  they  worked  these  stones  into  ornaments  and  beau- 
tiful golden  jewelry.  They  constructed  a  four-room  temple  for  their 
priest  CjuetzalcoatI,  and  decorated  the  apartment  looking  toward  the 
WiMt  "with  mosaic  work  of  emerald  and  turquoise  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner."  Not  only  were  they  the  first  to  use  precious  stones  but 
(hey  used  an  ingiMtious  method,  no  doubt  more  efficacious  than  the 
modem  divining  rod,  for  locating  these  treasures. 
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ANCIENT  AZTEC  MASK  IN  BRITISH  Ml'SEl'M. 

Althouiçh  this  objorl  is  incomplete,  the  lower  part  of  the  iaw  heinp  none,  lhe  main  fralures  are  rsndily 
trtii-cd.  The  fuuiKiatioii  is  of  miar  wwxl  carved  in  the  form  of  two  rattlesnakes  entwined  to  re|iresenl 
the  human  lace.  Its  front  is  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoise,  of  hrivhl  blue  and  dull  preen  color,  so 
dkposed  as  to  give  the  two  snakes  a  difTereni  shade. 
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RELICS  OF  PERUVIAN  AND  AZTEC  ART. 

T<i;»:  I/ofi,  handle  of  n  spatiiln  or  da^Ror  of  bono  omhollishcd  with  fljiurcs  partly  inlaid  in  tunpiolso  and  pyrites  and  i 

ptirtiy  cn^ruvod.   Tho  iuitidlo  is  rarvwl  lo  n?pri'scnt  a  human  hand  and  arm.    Kight.  iht>  dMign  exU'hdo<1  as  it  , 

ai>pears  on  tlu>  otlu<r  .si<le  oí  tho  handle.     liotiom:  A  sacriticial  knifo  ot  lho  Aítot-s  having  a  vcllow  opakv-ttvnt  ' 

cnaln<donv  blado  and  handio  ol  light-colored  wood  carved  in  Ihc  form  of  a  croiichiuR  nian  mtvsWofl  with  a  i>iril  sWm  i 

and  ombcilished  with  brilUant  mosaic  spitings  of  tuniuoisc,  malachite,  and  white  and  red  shells,   l^ingth,  12  incht-^.  ' 
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Their  manner  oí  making  such  discoveries  was  the  folkming:  They  would  get  up 
veiy  early  in  the  morning  aúd  go  up  to  an  eminence,  and  turn  their  heads  towsuid  the 
place  where  the  sun  had  totise;  when  it  rose  they  carefully  l(K)ked  in  every  direction 
to  (we  in  whnt  ]ih\rr  any  preciou."  ptonp  miirhf  lie  Iii(l<I<'ii:  tlicy  would  espocially  look 
for  them  in  pla<  cs  that  were  damp  or  wet.  and  {mrtiruhirh-  at  rho  nimnent  wh«  n  the 
sua  was  rising;  then  a  flight  smoke  would  go  up  qtiiie  high,  and  úwtv  they  found  the 
precious  stones  under  the  earth  or  inside  of  another  stone,  whence  the  smoTce  would 
issue. 

Aftor  conquering  tho  Indians  of  Mexico  the  Spaniards,  following 
up  vague  rumors  of  riches  lying  to  the  north,  sent  forth  several  expe- 
ditions in  quick  succession  to  explore  and  subjugate  the  plateau  coun- 
try of  present  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  accounts  of  these  expe- 
ditions tell  us  that  turquoise  was  known  and  prized  throughout  that 
region,  hut  as  the  Indians  living  there  were  not  so  cultured  as  tho 
Aztecs  the  utilization  and  meaning  of  the  tun}uoise  were  more  primi- 
tive. Recent  archeological  explorations  in  ihc  southwest,  however, 
have  brought  to  light  numbers  of  turquoise-incrustcd  ornaments, 
whicli  show  that  the  art  of  encrusting  objects  with  mineral  mosaics 
hud  been  attained,  though  not  carried  to  such  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection as  in  Mexico.  Ev(»n  the  ruins  of  iliat  mysterious  race  known 
as  tlic  (  lifT  (IweUers,  who  built  their  habitations  in  clefts  in  the  sheer 
walls  of  arid  canyons,  have  yifldod  a  few  simple  mosaics  of  turquoise. 
Exploration  of  ancient  Pui^blo  Bonito,  in  (1iaco  Canyon,  northwest- 
ern New  Mexico,  brought  to  light  the  most  remarkable  series  of  tur- 
quoise ornaments  yet  found  in  the  southwest,  including  thousands 
of  bfiids.  pendants,  and  carvings  of  turquoise  and  numbers  of  mosaic- 
encrusted  objects. 

Tho  íTn'íit  abundance  of  tnniuoiso  in  use  north  of  Mexico  and  tlie 
preiioniui.incc  of  its  onianicntul,  rulhcr  than  symbolical,  apjilicalion 
suggestif  that  it  WMS  n  more  common  mntcMial  hpro  than  fartlicr 
«>nth.  Hence  wo  are  not  surprised  that  the  Simnianls  (jiiieklv  came 
upon  irniiortaiit  (h'])osits  of  this  mineral.  I'iiey  discovered  nt  Los 
CVrrilh».  near  tlie  ])res(>nt  town  of  Sautai  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  a  large 
excavation  from  which  the  natives  liad  been  ol)laininiX  their  supplies 
of  turipmise  for  ages;  and  we  now  know  that  this  was  in  all  ])roh- 
nhility  the  source  of  (he  turqnoisi'  used  hy  the  A/tocs,  for  in  entire 
Mexiro  there  arc  no  turquoise  deposits  of  imj>orlHnce,  and  while  this 
muM  iãl  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest  the  Los  (VrriUos  deposits 
idoiie  s]\ow  ])re]iistorie  workings  of  suilicient  magnitude  to  have 
yieldeil  the  quantities  of  turquoise  emj)loyed.  ITie  Spaniards  seized 
these  mim»s  ami  worked  them  for  their  own  profit,  forcing  the  Indians 

do  the  labor.  Cialled  by  this  opj)ression,  the  natives  rose  against 
the  Si>aniards  and  drove  them  out  of  New  Mexico  in  IGSO,  but  their 
liberty  was  short  lived,  for,  in  1700,  the  Spaniards  had  reestablished 
themselves  in  this  region;  but  mining  at  I^  Cerrillos  was  not  ac- 
tively restimed  until  recent  times. 
S56S— 17-^BuIl.  3  2 
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onJEt  TS  DErORATRl)  WITH  TI  RQUOISE  FROM  ANCIENT  PUEHLO. 

AcpardlnK  to  Dr.  l'opuo,  the  mcst  impartant  serios  oí  turgurlsp  nl),'pcls  yet  found  in  the  I'nilcd  Malts 
is  the  result  of  explorait  lis  nmde  in  IksW  by  t;ei  rj-e  H.  fepiier  in  the  ancient  I'liebhi  lUnito  of  (  haw 
I  anyon.  Now  .Me\ic>.  Mt.saics,  eorvinps,  beads,  and  penuanls  in  prenx  cinantity  and  Miriety  were 
f  nind  in  the  burial  nwms  and  acomimnving  the  skeleU  ns  uf  the  ft  rmcr  Inhubitaiits.  Three  (  f  theic 
ol)jects  are  shown  in  the  alx)\e  ph(;topri»[)li.  One  is  a  "Iwne  scrajer"  forn"ed  of  the  hiimens  of  a  deer 
or  elk  and  dcc;irute<l  «bout  its  conter  with  an  inlay  of  jet  and  Hirquoíse.  Another  is  dcsifmed  to  repre- 
sent a  froR  with  nirefiilly  rounded  and  jwlishcd  licdy.  the  eves  I  einc  two  larf e  rounded  pieces  of  tur- 
Quoisc  standing  boldly  out,  while  across  the  neck  is  a  broa»^  inlaid  I  and  of  the  same  naterial.  The 
tnird  is  a  head  or  breast  omument  made  of  polished  Jet,  its  fourcomer.*-  set  w  ith  circular  turquoise. 
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Sliiftin»;  our  attention  t(»  Soiitli  America,  we  find  that  turquoise 
was  used  rather  e\teu>ivoly  hy  tertiiiu  prehistoric  trihos  of  that  con- 
tinent, particularly  those  formerly  living  in  the  re«?i(>n  of  present-day 
Peru  and  iiortliw.'st  Arjjentiîia:  ])Ut  nowliere  was  its  appii<alion  as 
hi<:ldy  d«  velo})eti  u.s  we  1miv<>  seen  it  to  have  })ecn  ui  ancient  Mexico. 
Ill  Peru,  tlie  home  of  tJie  old  Incu  race,  as  we  wouhl  expect,  this  stone 
enjoyed  the  most  arti>^tic  applit  ation  attained  by  it  in  S<nUh  America, 
allhouiili  it  was  mor<'  abundantly  utilized  by  tribes  hving  south  of 
tlie  Incu  ilomuin. 

The  Ineas,  as  we  know  from  the  writings  t>f  Spanish  elironieh'rs, 
but  more  particularly  irom  objects  eolleeted  by  explorers  and  areheo- 
logical  expeditions,  used  beads  and  earrings  of  turquoise  for  purposes 
of  personal  adornment,  but  they  held  this  mineral  in  less  esteem  than 
the  emerald,  which  they  obtained  throii|^  barter  with  the  Chibcha 
race  of  Colombia.  Of  their  symbolic  use  of  turquoise,  or  of  the  be- 
liefs they  associated  with  this  stone,  we  know  nothing.  Among  these 
people,  iidaying  upon  wood,  shell,  or  bone  was  practiced,  and  tur* 
quoise  was  one  of  the  materials  used  for  this  purpose.  The  turquoise 
mosaics  of  Inca  workmanship,  however,  judging  from  two  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  only  ones  we  know  of,  were  not  only 
inferior  to  those  of  Aztec  origin  but  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  best 
work  of  the  ancient  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  more 
interesting  of  these  two  examples  is  a  long  mammalian  bone  canred 
to  represent  a  forearm  and  decorated  with  engravings  of  yarious  ob- 
jects and  figures,  inlaid  with  small  plates  of  pyrite  and  blue-green 
turquoise. 

The  Indians  of  pre-Spanish  and  early  Spanish  time  inhabiting  the 
arid  plateaus  of  the  region  where  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina  now 
adjoin  seem  to  have  used  the  turquoise  in  nnicli  greater  profusion 
than  the  more  cultured  Incas  to  the  north,  for,  while  the  remains  of 
these  tribes  as  yet  have  been  only  impei-fectly  invest  ij^a ted,  great 
numbers  of  beads,  p(«ndants,  or  other  simple  ornaments  of  turquoise, 
have  been  taken  from  their  graves  and  ruins. 

The  source  of  the  turquoise  employed  in  Central-western  South 
America  presents  a  rather  perplexing  problem.  Outside  of  the 
limited  territory  noted,  turquoise  is  not  known  to  have  been  utilizinl. 
No  deposits  of  turquoise  of  any  consequence  wli  at  soever  hav<»  as 
yet  been  di.scoverd  on  this  continent.  Eitjier  this  mineral  came  all 
the  way  from  Mexico,  or  else  was  obtained  inmi  local  deposits  not 
now  known.  The  fii-st  sonrce  seems  an  improbable  one.  in  view  (>f 
th<'  fact  tluit  tri})es  hvuig  between  the  Aztec  and  Inca  domains,  in 
the  [)alli  of  such  tra<1c  routes  as  mij^lit  juive  «'xisted,  especially  the 
iiighly  developed  Chihclias  of  (\)lond)ia.  ]uiv<'  left  no  evi<lence  of  any 
ac((Uaintaneeship  witli  this  slone.  The  writer,  therefore,  ventures 
iJie  suggestion  that  turquoise  deposits  await  iedi.^eov<'ry  in  or  adja- 
cent to  tlie  desert  of  Aiacama,    The  geological  conditions  there  are 
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n'EBI.O  INDIAN  DRILLING  TI  RQUOISK  BEADS. 

-Thr  I*iirblo  Indians  finil  croat  plejisure  In  ttirquolse.  and  sohlom  is  a  wcll-to-<lo  reproivntniho  wn 
without  ornaments  oí  ihLs  materiitl.  KspocbJly  iiymn  eala  «)«-.isi«iii>  and  during  wrpmonios  is  tliis 
sionr  in  eví<lcnc«?,  and  Ixiih  s<<x<>s  NhIî/oii  thomsi-lNcs  w  ilh  «{iinntil  u  s  of  it.  Th««  tiir<)u<'i><^  is  hh  si  ftun- 
monlv  (!i.shiune<l  into  dis4>>i<ittl  tiiid  rylindrirnl  ItïuIs  uiid  into  vuriui  .s-si/rd  pi'iuhuii.s  of  oiilon>:,  tri» 
aoruW,  and  Iccyslonc  outline.  Tho  woric  i.s  (lerforiniHl  l>y  riil*)>ini!  the  inatorial  on  -andsl»  lu  nntî 
poTisbhii;  un  ñner  material,  and  the  olijects  arc  (lerionilfil  with  a  l>uw  drill,  ti.siLilly  tipiKil  y^Uh  u  inti- 
ment of  «luartr  or  flint."  (From  "The  Turquoiso,"  by  Joseph  E.  l'o^îne,  rh.'l>..  Memoirs  oí  thu 
National  .\oidecny  oí  Sciences.; 
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suitable  for  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral,  and  its  proscnrr  sliould  ho 
sought.  Should  this  deduction  prove  correct,  it  will  furni  an  in(»'r- 
esting  example  of  how  two  independent  sciences,  geology  and  arche- 
ology, may  cooperate  to  a  practical  end. 

When  we  tuni  from  the  past  to  the  present,  we  find  that  tnrcpioiso 
has  dropped  entirely  ont  of  use  not  only  among  the  natives  of  South 
America  but  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  as  well.  Its  disuse 
marks  the  passing  of  tlieir  ancient  culture.  Hut  íti  the  arid  plateau 
country  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  that  region  generally  sjxtken  (if 
in  the  Tnited  States  as  the  Southwest,  turquoise  still  holds  as  vigorous 
a  claim  on  the  interests  of  the  Indians  as  it  did  of  old,  and  no  traveler 
through  this  region  fails  to  not<'  iIk  abundance  of  turquoise  orna- 
ments in  use,  no  ethnologist  omits  to  stu<ly  the  fundameiilal  part 
that  this  precii)us  stone  pla^s  m  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  tliese 
desert  tribes. 

In  a  verj-  general  way,  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  living  in  villages  or  pueblos,  such  as  tlie 
Hopi  and  ZaSú,  to  name  the  two  best  known  examples,  and  those 
with  no  fixed  Iiabitation,  the  nomads,  like  the  Navajo.  Both  know 
the  turquoise  well,  prize  it  highly,  and  invest  it  with  deep  meaning. 
This  is  readily  appreciated  when  we  recall  the  peculiar  trend  of  color 
symbolism  in  an  arid  country — ^how  deep-meaning  blues  and  greens 
become  under  desert  conditions. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  describe  the  use  and  lore  of  tur- 
quoise among  these  Indians.  We  can  touch  a  few  points  only.  The 
most  common  ornaments  are  discoidal  and  cylindrical  beads  strung 
on  cord  to  form  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  various-sized  pendants 
of  oblong,  triangular,  or  keystone  outline  worn  suspended  from  the 
ears  or  introduced  into  the  strings  of  beads  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
Many  finger  rings  and  other  metal  ornaments,  especially  among  the 
Navajos,  who  are  exceptionally  clever  silversmiths,  are  set  with 
turquoise;  and  the  mineral  also  is  not  infrequently  used  for  currency. 
Furthermore,  turquoise  is  employed,  though  less  connnonly,  for 
inlaying  ornaments  and  objects  of  ntility,  and  small  slabs  of  this 
material  are  fashioned  into  mosaics  of  beauty,  as,  for  example,  the 
Hopi  ear  poidanls,  but  the  best  of  these  are  far  inferior  to  the  superb 
examples  made  of  old  by  the  Aztecs. 

In  addition  to  its  ornamental  use,  turquoise  finds  application  by 
virtue  of  its  supposed  efficacy,  and  consequen tJy  is  prominent  in 
many  charms,  amulets,  and  fetiches.  It  also  figures  in  numerous 
rituals,  as  it  poSvSeses  a  religious  significance;  and  it  enters  funda- 
mentally into  the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  various  tribes. 

The  Navajos  have  a  pretty  belief  that  turquoise  is  particularly 
sacred  to  the  wind  spirit,  and  they  oiTer  many  stones  to  this  deity, 
whose  anger  must  thus  be  appeased  in  order  that  the  wind  may  stop 
blowing  and  rain  result,  ^^^^en  the  wind  is  blowing,  the  Indians 
say  it  is  searching  for  turquoise. 
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r CROSS  the  Andes  from  Mendoza,  Aigentina,  to  Los  Andes, 
Chile,  in  an  automobile  is  a  feat  that  to  anyone  who  has 
seen  this  section  of  that  tremendous  mountain  system  would 
seem  well-nigh  impossible.  The  distance  is  only  about  155 
miles — but  the  road!  Once  upon  a  time,  prior  to  the  building  of 
the  trans-Andine  railway,  there  was  a  roadway,  really  a  somewhat 
widened  mule  trail,  that  ascended  steep  inclines,  wound  around  sharp 
comers  of  cliffs,  zigzagged  and  curved  along  the  edges  of  doep  gorges, 
and  crossed  turbulent  mountain  torrents,  but  that  was  long  before 
automobile  days  and  only  the  most  skillful  and  reckless  drivers  dared 
to  take  the  stout  coaches  on  a  journey  across.  But  even  this  road, 
now  fallen  practicaUy  into  disuse  as  far  as  wheeled  vehicles  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  blocked  by  fallen  bowlders,  washed  away  in  some 
parts,  and  crumbled  into  narrow  trails  in  others,  so  that  there  is  more 
or  less  danger  for  even  mule-back  ri(K  rs  to  make  the  trip. 

All  of  the  discouraging  facts  had  been  carefully  and  warningly 
impressed  upon  one  Mr.  Johnson  Martin,  manager  of  a  certain  Amer- 
ican nutomobile  agency  in  Buenos  Aires.  Btit  Mr.  Johnson  Martin 
had  bis  heart  set  on  taking  one  of  his  machines  across  the  continent 
of  South  America  from  Buenos  Aires  to  X'alparaiso,  Chile;  an<l  once 
a  typical  six-foot,  red-V)Ioodc'd  .\merican  utlilctc  ac(|nircs  n  real  yearn- 
ing tu  do  a  certain  thing  nothing  but  hitting  liim  in  the  head  witli  an 
ax  or  putting  him  in  chains  will  prevent  his  attempting  it.  Hence, 
no  one  having  hit  him  with  the  ax  nor  jnit  him  in  chains,  Mr.  Martin 
proceeded  serenely  from  his  garage  in  Buenos  Aires  one  fine  morning 
in  January,  with  Valparaiso  as  his  objective  destination.  He  took 
the  j>rc<'aution.  liowever.  to  select  for  his  companion  on  the  trip  a 
young  Swedish- American  nun  liamc  by  the  name  of  Otto  Johanson, 
ih  which  proceeding  subsequent  events  showed  tiiat  Mr.  Martin  was 
wise. 

The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  across  the  pampas  to  Mendoza  even  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Among  other  obstacles,  a  little  to  the 
West  of  the  town  of  Vicuña  Mckemia,  a  high  ridge  of  sand  dunes 
extends  across  the  direct  route  to  Mendoza,  and  many  enterprising 
automobilista  have  tried  to  pass  over  it  without  success.  According 
to  Martin  these  dunes  "had  stopped  every  motor  car  that  had  ever 
rushed  them  but  three,  and  we  were  the  third/'  How  he  and  his 
mechanician  pushed  and  pulled  the  car  through  the  soft  places  in  the 
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Top:  Mr.  Johiison  Martiu  and  hi.s  mwhnniciiui.  Otto  Johiuison,  leavinK  the  garage  in  Buenos  \iivs 
for  their  tran.soontinontnl  joiinicy.  Middle:  Stupi)inK  at  lho  .Xrfrenline  .\utoinol)ile  Chib  in  Itiicnuci 
Aires,   liuttoin:  Huippinfc  ut  the  town  of  ViciiAu  Muckcnna  for  luuchcou. 
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Tup:  lu  the  region  of  the  sand  dunes,  the  >:roalest  obstacle  to  aiitomubilists  in  crus-siiif;  Ar»;cniina  before 
arriving  at  Mendoza.  Middle:  The  machine  after  it  bad  crossed  the  sand  dunes,  liottoni:  Nearia}; 
the  foothills  of  the  Andes  after  leaving  Mendoza. 
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sand  barrier;  how  the  car  at  one  time,  while  both  were  out  pushing 
it  along,  got  away  from  them  by  an  accidental  opening  of  the  throttle, 
ran  off  the  road  and  wrecked  itself  in  a  dense  thicket;  and  various 
other  mishaps  experienced  before  they  reached  Mendoza,  form  an 
interesting  but  necessarily  omitted  part  of  the  story  of  the  trip. 

All  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first  portion  of  the  journey,  however, 
were  slight  when  compared  with  those  that  presented  themsdves 
when  the  Andes  were  reached.  Some  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  drivinc^  an  automobile  from  Mendoza,  vin  the  Uspallata  Ptuss 
and  Punta  de  \  ucas,  to  Santiago  may  be  bad  from  the  foUowinig 
excerpts,  taken  from  Mr.  Martin's  own  account  of  the  journey.  He 
and  Johansen  had  spent  about  three  days  in  Mendoza  denning  and 
repairing  their  damaged  car,  when  they  set  out  for  Punta  Vacas, 
notwithstanding  many  efforts  to  dissuade  them.  To  reach  t  hat  point 
it  was  necessttry  to  follow  up  the  valley  of  the  Mendoza  Kiverfrom 
Uspallata — but  to  quote  Mr.  Martin: 

Leaving  ^fendoea  in  the  direction  of  Villavicencio  by  a  wide  detour  (o  the  nortli. 
we  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  laborer!*  affr  r  luiviníí  pono  about  fi  miles,  :un\  they  advised 
i!«  to  avoid  Villavicencio,  as  the  road  ended  abruptly  there,  but  indii  atrd  a  pfroam 
in  die  ttitfUiucc  whose  dry  bed  would  lead  us  up  into  tlie  Cordilh*ra  IJoiiilla,  where, 
if  we  had  sufficient  dry  weather,  good  luck,  and  horsepower  to  anive  on  top  of  it,  we 
would  find  a  lead  mine,  from  which  a  trail  led  to  Uspallata.  Two  landinarka  were 
mentioned,  one  of  them  a  hut  under  eome  fig  trees  with  a  sprinir  near  it,  called  Las 
Higueras».  We  got  to  thi?  spring  at  4  that  afternoon,  and  just  in  time,  for  our  motor 
watt  steaming  and  we  had  no  water  at  all.  Filling  up  uur  radiator  can,  our  horn  bulb, 
and  a  demijohn  we  purchased  from  the  old  tndiaa  who  lived  there,  we  went  on  worry- 
ing our  way  through  the  looee  stones  and  gravel  of  the  stream  bed,  and  in  the  four 
remaining  hours  tip  to  S  that  night  we  made  ju^t  4  kil(»netem.  Although  the  hut 
«eemed  to  l>f»  jufit  below  U8.  we  decided  tt»  Hlocp  where  we  were. 

We  were  awakened  by  the  cold  at  4  in  llie  niorniug,  and  after  a  j)ot  of  coiiee,  we  were 
glad  to  get  in  motion  on  up  a  canyon  between  high  gravel  banks  and  rocky  walls  on 
either  dde.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  would  have  ended  our  trip  at  this  point,  for 
there  was  no  escape  for  the  car  from  this  canyon  for  several  miles  until  we  came  out 
on  the  sun'mit  of  this  Bonilla  range  of  fnothilb.  at  an  altitudo  of  9,000  feet,  and  were 
in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  snow  caj)])*'!!  mw  of  inmintains  i  o»ii|>ri>uig  thf  i^uinniit 
range.  We  bad  climbed  steadily  up  a  lumvy  grade,  but  toriuuatcly  the  stream  had 
no  falls  or  breaks  in  its  course  and  onr  tires  had  stood  the  terrific  going  wonderfully 
well,  although  beginning  to  show  many  short  dc>ep  cuts.  Fn>m  this  ]>lace  we  followed 
a  faint  trail  down  to  the  mine  of  which  we  had  heard,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
cmif*  into  the  T'«pallata  N'alley.  Hero  beside  an  ice-rold  "Stream  we  batlied  and  made 
<  oñet'  and  feasited  on  tinned  salmon,  wasting  an  hour,  oni>  to  tind  on  rounding  a  bank 
that  wre  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ranch  house  of  U.spallata.  a  fine  property 
owned  by  a  prominent  Chileon  and  an  equally  influential  Aigentine  gentleman, 
î»r.  Villanueva,  who  ha<l  recently  been  acting  president  of  Argentina. 

Th<'  Cliiloan  ".'cntleinan,  Sofior  Correa,  received  u.s  very  graciously  and  insisted 
f»ii  our  gjiendiug  several  dayn  with  him,  wliich  we  did.  He  urged  us  not  la  attempt 
logo  on.  bo<rever,  as  the  trail  was  highly  dangerous  and  difficult  even  for  mule  travel, 
and  îrwnfft4Mt  on  our  making  a  trip  on  his  own  saddle  mules  to  see  for  ourselves. 

Accordins^y  we  set  out  next  morning  with  food  and  a  guide  to  see  the  (Cortadera, 
which  he  asnired  us  would  be  the  limit  of  our  activity  in  that  direction.  After  14 
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Ton:  "  \\<e  ut  once  Jiectime  the  conter  of  a  sort  of  nvnlanchc  of  loose*  stones  and  (.Tavel.  and  went  sliding;, 
skidding!,  and  rolling  down  tlio  slope;  and  by  easiiiK  olT  on  the  brake  we  sa\e<l  ine  tir<*>.  and  roll^ 
unto  the  little  trail  away  down  l>eluw."  Middle:  I/ookinK  back  at  the  sand  dunes  just  cnis!«<l. 
Bottom:  Hit.'h  up  in  the  Andes,  looking  down  on  Zanjón  Amarillostatiouontbetraiis-Andinc  Hallway. 
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l'pper:  I'unta  de  Vacas,  a  station  oí  the  tnms-Andino  Railway,  which  was  i)rmcrly  the  terminus  oí 
tho  Arcentino  MTtion  of  the  roa»!  licíori'  ih«<  completion  oí  the  railway  throiiph  the  celebrated  tunnel 
which  cuts  ihrouj-h  a  mountuin  on  the  dividing:  line  l»etwoen  .Vrjrentina  and  (  hile.  Luwcr:  A  viww  oí 
I'liente  del  Inca,  the  celebrated  thermal  resurt  oí  the  And^-s. 
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hours'  coutmuous  riding  1  crawled  out  of  tlie  sadtilt»  ihai  ui^'ht  and  held  on  to  a  post 
for  some  time  until  the  temporary  paralysis  of  my  legs  pa»ed,  but  we  had  decided 
that  with  a  pair  of  strong,  well-saddled,  and  cinched  horses  and  two  or  three  men 
to  help  11?  roll  stones  and  pile  rocks  into  some  of  the  places  where  the  trail  was  crossc<i 
by  deep  cuts  washed  out  hy  «lides,  we  could  fiet  beyond  the  Cortadera;  and  were 
willing  to  ir>'  even  ai  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  dismantle  and  junk  our  car. 

Seflor  Coma's  sporting  blood  was  up,  and  he  entbiidasticaUy  called  in  his  men  and 
jEnve  orders  for  several  of  them  to  he  ready,  and  the  next  day,  a  beautiful  Sunday,  after 
receiving  letters  from  Señor  Correa  certifying  to  our  arrival,  we  set  out  for  Zanjón 
Amarillo  and  PirnU  de  Vacas,  followed  by  most  of  the  small  army  of  employees  of 
the  estate. 

The  men  were  instructed  to  help  us  repair  the  roads,  and  we  were  assured  by  Sefior 
Conrea  that  we  might  tear  away  one  of  the  stone  guard-walls  of  the  historic  old  arched 

bridge  -'^ cr  the  Picheuta  Kiver.  This  bridge  was  originatly  made  xu-rf^mry  by  rea- 

?»  »rt  of  t)ic  ywiit lios.--  and  (  oMiii'Ss  of  thf  ptrnani  and  it,s  sudflcTi  ri.-^t-  wln'ii  the  <«un  melt.s 
thf  siunv  above,  whicli  feeds  it.  iiuilt  for  hor.<pmpn  iiml  «aiil(>,  it  forms  a  perfect 
arch,  but  of  such  ¡^uiall  mdiuâ  that  it  wa»  u  verv*  dilhcult  h>oking  obstacle,  with  just 
4  inches  less  than  the  needed  clearance  between  the  walls. 

A  short  drive  over  the  meadows  brought  us  to  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  Mendoza 
River,  up  which  we  were  to  follow  for  four  days,  and  in  order  to  be^n  climbiug  we 
had  tir?t  to  descend  in  order  to  strike  the  frail  whirh  leads  up  the  river  on  tlic  ritrht 
hand  bank  and  is  in  plain  view  of  the  trans-Andine  Railway  line  which  ioliuws  up 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  valley.  So,  alter  shutting  down  our  motor  and 
setting  the  emergency  brake  part  way,  we  climbed  into  the  car  and  were  pushed 
over  the  edge  of  a  big,  rocky  slope,  for  the  mule  trail  descended  by  a  series  of  such 
short  /icr/ac-a  a:--  fo  lic  oui  nf  the  question.  We  at  once  1n'<  ame  the  confer  of  a  sort 
of  avalanche  oí  Uxmi  stones  and  gravel,  and  went  sliding,  skidding,  and  rfdling  down 
the  slope,  and  by  easing  off  on  the  brake  we  saval  the  tires  and  rolled  onU)  the  little 
Hail  away  down  below.  No  harm  done  and  several  hours*  work  with  tackle  saved. 

AH  the  next  day  we  crawled  along  the  side  hills,  running  short  stretches,  then  g«dng 
ãhniA  to  ndl  stoneis  out  of  thv  frail,  the  men  who  had  camped  ^v^^h  w  jreintr  aheiul 
with  their  horses  to  (  jcar  away  .--niuo  of  the  jrn-ks.  That  night,  aftrr  a  .^u]iiH  r  of 
"asailo/'  or  tenderloin  of  beef  roastcnl  on  a  spit  over  coals,  we  slept  on  the  rocks  ag>tin, 
alongside  the  T^mbülito,  dirsctly  op)>aeite  the  point  where  the  Rio  Blanco  switchback 
is  located  on  the  railway.  We  bad  to  cross  two  smaller  streams  next  day  by  the  slow 
prorc«H  of  throwing  large  .stones  into  them  until  we  made  a  rude  ford,  .shallow  enough 
UMirit  e  thrr-ndi  nn  anrl  wiiich  worko<l  <«nf  m'T}'  well  cxrcpl  tlial  on  one  crost<ii!g 
Wf  had  to  do  a  lot  of  submarine  jacking  in  lhe  cold  water  to  get  the  differential  raiwMl 
over  a  big  bowlder.  How  the  tires  stood  these  days  of  tearing  and  jamming  among 
the  jagged  rocks  I  do  not  know. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  Picheuta  bridge,  which  WC  trietl  to  di>dge  by  our 
(«n!ÍTK<r\'  method  of  throwing  in  rocks,  hut  the  current  wa?*  «o  <<\vift  that  the  rocks 
Weill  on  itiumping  <lown  the  mountain  fide.  .**o  wt-  .-^('i  to  work  w  ith  uur  crowbar  tearii  íí 
down  one  of  the  guardwalls  and  with  the  motor  runiung  and  ihe  two  horses  pullirg 
en  the  double  block  and  tackle,  we  steered  her  carefully  along  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  criunUy  old  wall,  the  flywheel  clearing  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  by  an 
inch.  Exerpt  }■>}'  rrnc^ïinsî  this  bridge  there  is  no  way  to  motor  to  Pnnta  <lo  Varan, 
!«»  ?<h«x>k  hands  all  round  and  continued  on  up  to  the  "Cortadera,"  our  next  ap- 
point e<i  task. 

We  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Cortadera  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  started  in 
to  remove  the  gasoline  tank,  tool  boxes,  body,  and  other  readily  demountable  parts 

of  the  car,  and  then  boíTin  to  worr>'  our  way  up  the  «de  of  the  clilT.   The  turns  were  so 

Amrp  aiid  frr-qii^nt  and  the  straightaway;^  Ictween  tliem  verA'  «tofj>  that  it  was 
uecfsearj'  to  plant  the  iron  bar  between  bowlders  or  in  the  ground,  fasten  the  double 
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tecUe  to  the  axle  and  hitdi  two  hones  to  the  tackle,  the  ridera  having  to  ride  down 
the  Hce  of  the  motoitain  in  eome  balr-iaimng  idaces.  Tli^  fellows,  ptoud  of  their 

maMtcr>'  of  their  mounts,  did  not  heeitate  to  take  awful  cliaiu  es  on  the  breaking  of 
thf  liiH'.  and  littlo  V>y  little,  with  niaiiy  «hiftf»  of  the  tackle  mifl  cudlfF,*!  Miickint?  of 
tho  wlicfls,  i(K>t  by  foot  we  ciimbetl  until  dark.  Then  around  a  iiig  tire  we  ha<l  a 
good  dinner  of  ''asado/'  fresh  bread  btought  from  Zanjón  Amarillo  several  miles 
above,  and  wine  of  the  red  kind  produced  around  Mendoza. 

In  the  rooming,  after  8ippii)<^'  our  yerba  mate,  we  climbed  up  to  where  we  had  left 
tb<'  blr>¡  kinfr  tho  trail.  Shouliiifr,  ^nppinír.  and  tugging,  pushing  an«l  Hweating, 
wf  worked  until  noon,  then  again  all  ihc  aítenimin  until  5  o'(  lo<  k,  when  we  reached 
a  turn  in  the  rocks  where  the  level  trail  came  out.  Following  back  along  it,  we  camo 
to  the  great  gap  of  200  feet  across  to  where  the  trail  continued,  and  looking  down 
some  300  feet  we  could  sec  why  we  bad  had  to  r  Iiiml)i'r  up  thií»  new  and  jagged  trail. 

Wecoatinued  towartl  Las  Polvaredas  oppr^ite  to  Zanjón  .\marillostation,  and  passed 
far  above  the  latt*^r  hicrh  on  the  ni<»iintain  side,  spendinq'  the  night  with  old  Don  Juan 
Uro,  who  hska  lived  up  here  tor  a  number  oi  years  eotirely  cut  off  from  the  world  for 
months  at  a  time  in  winter  and  in  nimmo:  too,  except  for  a  slender  wire  cabfe  bridge 
communicating  with  Zanjón  Amarillo  station.  Several  of  the  turns  on  the  Jutting 
face  of  the  mountain  were  rather  shaky,  as  there  was  an  old  atone  retaining  wall  hold- 
ing the  tr  ii!  Iikt>  a  «  >rt  of  l>al<'ony  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  n.^  this  had  never 
b<HiU  piàtíííed  Ia  a  vfhii  le  we  b^an  to  ask  ourselves  what  assurance  we  had  that  it 
Would  stand  being  passed  over  by  a  ton  of  steel  and  flesh. 

We  psosed  along  the  side  of  the  great  slope  safely,  stopping  to  shovel  the  fine  gravel 
in  places  where  it  crowded  us  out  toward  the  edge  of  the  trail  and  catised  the  car  to 
tip  up  to  a  side  skiddinir  un^de.  Several  times  we  had  to  stop  and  ja*  k  up  the  rear 
by  put  tint:  the  jark  under  the  middle  of  the  axle,  then  tip  it  over  and  thus  move  the 
car  upward  and  inward  toward  the  rocks  and  away  from  the  edge,  toward  which  it 
tended  to  riide  as  soon  as  it  was  tilted  off  an  even  keol.  Thus  climbing  along,  we  came 
to  "Jaula.''  a  giant  rocky  cliff  jutting  out  Into  the  river,  about  100  feet  below  the 
trail  at  this  point.  A  lan.'e  notch  had  been  cut  into  th<'  riK  k  where  the  trail  wound 
sharply  around  the  fOrtier.  and  here  we  found  our  lOíi-iiu  li  wheel  l'ase,  too  mn^h  to 
allow  us  to  round  the  ijoint  ot  the  ro<  k.  Ah  there  was  no  room  lor  backing  and  no 
protecting  curb  at  the  edge  we  again  employed  the  jack  and  worked  the  rear  end  of 
the  car  around,  inches  at  a  time,  and  again  had  the  satisfaction  of  contradicting  the 
prophets.  It  really  was  a  close  call  for  us  this  tinM,  however,  as  a  long  car  could  not 
have  workfvl  around  the  narrow  <  nrner  in  any  possible  way. 

We  were  now  well  up  into  the  '  («rdillera  and  began  to  realize  how  diiierent  is  the 
mi^ty  Andean  chain  from  what  most  people  suppose  it  to  be.  We  had  expected  to 
climb  up  a  long  series  of  hills  and  coast  down  the  other  side.  We  had  done*  this 
alnad^f  but  that  was  only  the  beginning.  "La  rordillera"  now  I  riogs  to  my  mind 
a  succeaeion  of  lofty,  slopiriir  ?ravel  l^anks;  bowlders  piled  on  bowlders  sky  liidi: 
deep  gorges  with  roaring,  milky  white  streams  cutting  them  rapidly  deeper;  p-eat 
barren  walla  of  ro  *k  split  into  irre^ilur  sections,  with  fíne  stones  rattling  out  from 
between  them;  liigh,  smooth  slopes,  dotted  with  big  round  bowlders  that  have  fallen 
down  from  higlier  ledges  and  seem  to  be  waiting  only  for  the  slightest  jar  to  start 
them  rolling  down,  to  carry  away  a  section  of  the  trail.  I  rer  th.  r  i  nstant  rattling 
and  pourin?  foimd  as  sand  and  fîn»  stone  erutnlded  atul  ran  down  the  slopes  into  the 
trail  i»*«ide  our  car,  and  abo  renieml»er  the  awesome  leeling  that  idled  nie  when  we 
heard  a  roar,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  up  far  on  the  opposite  mountain  side  and  we 
flaw  tons  of  earth  and  stone  drop  and  slide  down  severid  hundred  feet  and  readjust 
iteeli  to  the  sloping  face  of  the  mountain.  The  Cordillera  is  constantly  changing, 
crumbling.  slidiuLT.  fdliu'j  in.  and  <  iittiuir  away. 

Soon  wc  were  lijilin.i:  up  the  plopcs  of  the  Paruniillo  de  Zanjón,  and  leaving  the 
riv^  valley  far  below  us  again.    During  this  climb  we  were  hcll>ed  in  somo  places 
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by  the  horses,  and  during  one  of  these  pulls  one  of  them  suddenly  dropped  dead, 
rolling  on  his  rider.  The  boy  was  not  injured  by  the  fall  nor  by  rolling  down  the 
mountain  side  several  feet  in  his  anxiety  to  get  clear  of  his  mount.  On  the  top  of 
the  big.  bald  Paramillo  we  found  a  section  of  100  yards  of  tniil  wiped  out  by  an  ava- 
lanche having  iilled  it  in.  The  recent  passers-by  ha<l  guided  their  mules  along  the 
outer  edge  of  what  had  been  the  trail,  and  we  tried  to  cross  the  smooth  slanting  sur- 
face by  digging  trenches  for  our  wheels,  but  the  angle  was  such  that  the  rear  wheels 
nxle  up  out  of  the  trenches  and  began  to  slide  down  sidewise.  We  then  planted  our 
bar  far  up  above  on  the  hillside  and  put  a  rope  belt  around  the  car  at  about  the  middle, 
hooking  it  onto  our  tackle,  and  thus  suspende<l  the  r  ar  like  a  }x>ndulum  on  the  stcrp 
si<le  of  the  mountain.  Taking  in  as  the  car  approached  the  i>oint  directly  below  the 
pivot  point  where  the  bar  was  planted,  and  then  paving  out.  we  kept  a  tension  on  the 
tackle  and  held  the  car  from  sliding  sidewise  down  the  mountain.  At  this  jwint  we 
were  saluted  by  the  whistle  of  the  Trans-Andine  International  train  and  by  its  pas- 
fMMjgers  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  us  from  far  down  below  in  the  deep  valley. 
The  train  actually  looked  like  a  worm  crawling  along  so  far  down  below  us. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  w^ere  met  by  Mr.  Mactíregor,  a  fine  young  Scotchman,  who 
ha<l  heard  of  our  progress  from  the  cable  and  railway  agents  at  Punta  de  Vacas,  and 
he  had  ridden  out  to  welcome  us  and  to  help  us  jiast  the  dangerous  Juan  Pobre  slide 
to  which  we  came  at  dusk. 

^Vfter  their  arrival  at  Punta  de  Vacas  the  going  became  much 
oasior.  They  reached  the  hotel  at  the  famous  thennal  springs  of 
Puente  del  Inca,  where  their  coming  had  heen  pre\nously  heralded 
and  where  they  were  royalh*  entertained.  From  there  they  set  out 
to  pass  over  the  crest  of  the  old  roadway,  and  to  stop  for  a  few 
moments  to  view  the  famed  statue,  the  ''Clirist  of  the  Andes." 
Passing  the  little  iron  post  bearing  the  inscription  "La  C\imbre- 
xVltura,  3,999  metros,"  they  were  soon  sliding  down  the  beautifully 
graded  zigzags  on  the  Chilean  side.  Another  night  was  spent  in 
the  Andes,  at  Juncal,  and  then,  with  but  few  minor  mishaps,  they 
finally  arrived  at  Santiago,  wliere  they  were  wined  and  dined,  féted, 
and  lionized,  an<l  given  such  a  hearty  welcome  that  their  modesty 
seems  to  have  been  ahnost  overcome.  .Vfter  a  couj)le  of  days  of 
rest  and  a  general  overliauling  of  the  car,  they  set  out  for  Vid|)a- 
rai.so,  the  great  Chilean  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  at  last  were  enabled 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souLs  that  they  were  the  first 
men  who  had  ever  crossed  the  vSouth  American  continent  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso  in  an  automo])ilo. 
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OlTl  visits  to  tlie  oastcrn  pui  L  of  the  Domiiiiciui  Republic  were 
imdtTtakim  for  the  purpose  of  eoUeetijig  pre-Columbian 
archeologieal  specimens  for  the  Museum  of  the  ^Viiierican 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  of  New  York,  and  in  order  to 
gather  data  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  a  for- 
gotten and  extinct  race.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  show  the  town  of  Higuey,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Macao  district,  that  we  centered  our  investigations. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  island  is  too  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  require  repetition.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  aborigines  and  the  invading  whites,  marked  by  the  merci- 
less cruelty  that  characterizes  all  war,  ended  in  the  practical  extinc- 
tion of  the  native  population.  The  turbulence  of  this  period  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  later  history  of  the  section.  As  far  as  scanty 
records  show,  tlie  Higuey  district,  and  in  fact  the  entire  Seybo  Prov- 
ince, was  settletl  by  Spanish  lajidhoklers  some  30  years  after  the 
conijuest  of  the  island,  juid  iheir  lauds  were  worked  by  imported 
African  slaves,  "flieir  existence  res(>nibled  that  of  the  patriarchs  oí 
old — each  hacienda  was  self-sustaining  ajid  produci^d  practually 
everything  needed  for  the  well-being  of  the  housi^hold.  Tlie  land- 
holder made  one,  perhaps  two,  trips  a  year  to  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  there  to  pay  tlie  royal  tribute  to  the  viceroy  for  tlir 
use  of  tin*  lands  granted  him  hy  the  Spanish  Crown;  he  also  bought 
surli  articles  as  were  needed  for  his  hacientla  and  his  liousehold. 
Outside  of  this  he  held  practically  no  communication  with  tlie  outi^r 
M'orhi,  and  one  would  imagijie  that  his  Ufe,  and  that  of  his  household, 
whi].'  sonif  %vhnt  chill,  would  he  n  happy  one. 

Duniii;  tlu»  liist  half  of  the  iiincti'eiith  century  nnrl  tlie  beginning 
of  the  twentieth,  when  the  Dominican  Kcpiil)li<'  w  a<  fieiiiu  ntly  in 
the  throes  of  internal  di'i'^ension,  existence  in  the  ili<^nu'y  district 
contimied  its  undisturlx-d  wny.  It  is  n  noteworthy  fact  lliat  the 
inhafiitants  of  the-e  parts  piaclicidly  never  look  |)ar(  in  the  dis- 
t'lrhance^  and  ^e<'in  to  have  been  <()ntent  tt>  live  tlxMi  peaceful 
hvtiij,  uTCíípective  oí  who  was  presi(h'nt  in  the  capital  or  which  party 
was  attemptiug  to  grasp  the  reins  of  goverimiout.    The  most  proba  lile 
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solution  for  this  phenomenon  is  that,  above  all,  the  landowner  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  country  is  conservative;  he  has  enough  to  eat,  a 
bountiful  nature  provides  him  with  his  entire  needs  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  no  political  aspirations.  Furthermore,  his  isolated 
position  as  regards  the  outside  world,  due  to  a  lack  of  good  roads, 
tempted  no  revolutionary  troops  to  raid  this  territory. 

A  trip  to  Higuey,  which  may  be  called  the  center  of  the  district 
under  discussion,  is  somewhat  of  an  event.  The  travoler*s  best  way 
is  to  disembark  at  the  small  village  of  La  Romana.  This  village, 
which  previously  was  naught  but  an  abode  of  fishermen,  has,  of  late 
years,  since  the  erection  of  a  laige  sugar  estate  by  an  American 
corporation,  become  a  busy  center  for  the  surrounding  country. 
Situated  on  a  small  river,  the  mouth  of  which  serrar  to  shelter  the 
cargo  vos.«^(*ls  which  call  at  this  port  for  their  loads  of  sugar  cane  to 
<>arrv  the  latter  to  the  Guanica  Central  in  Porto  Rico  for  grinding, 
La  Romana  proscrits  a  somewhat  straggling  appoaranco  of  thrtu*  or 
four  strtM'ts  !)uilt  along  the  river  bank.  Outside  of  the  houses  built 
f<ti  tlir  t-iriployees  of  the  sugar  estate,  La  Komana  can  boast  of  hut 
iew  luiudsonie  reitidenct^,  nor  has  it  any  of  tlu*  sulmtantially  built 
hoUHCs  of  the  conquistador  period  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, thnt  in  future  clays  La  Komana  will  become  one  of  the  imj)or- 
tant  {)i>rts  of  the  Republic,  and  if  proper  roads  were  built  to  the 
districts  beyond  its  prosperity  would  be  greatly  increased. 

One  hire-i  horses  in  La  Komana  for  the  trip  to  Higuey.  If  luck  be 
with  the  traveler,  he  can  make  the  trip  in  about  7  houis:  if  luck  be 
against  him.  it  takes  him  from  0  to  10  lioiirs.  and  in  the  rainy  sc^a-^on, 
wben  tile  road  is  bad,  it  may  take  liini  even  loiig4»r.  The  travivlcr  will 
not  have  h^ft  I^n  Homaiia  far  l>eliin<i  before  lie  nt»t<'>  a  diHVrt'iice  in 
tlir  wnyfartT--  nuM'ts  in  tlie  road.  Instead  oí  a  studied  inditierenee. 
«•viTvtuie  ÏU1  meets  ha>  a  clieery  greeting  for  the  stranger  and  wishes 
liim  a  prosprmiw  journey.  Should  rain  ovtTtake  tlie  tra\*ler  lie 
ha-  but  U>  ride  Hp  lo  the  first  house  or  hut  that  he  linds  in  liis  path 
iiid  he  may  be  a-suied  of  a  shelter  not  only  for  hiniseT  but  also  for 
ins  iiorr^e.  the  iiiindtilimt-  insisting  thai  the  horse  also  he  hroughl  in 
the  house  in  order  lu  prevent  tlie  saddle  from  gettin<:  wet.  Nay, 
more  the  mistress  of  the  fiouse  will  go  out  in  tlie  ram  and  prepare 
a  dehcious  cup  of  native  roflVu;  for  the  wan(h'rer. 

vVftcr  once  leaving  ihe  fiust  fields  of  sugar  cune  of  the  La  Ut»niana 
e-tate  behind,  the  road  to  Higue}'  leads  mostly  througli  enormous 
liehls  of  guinea  gra.ss,  in  which  large  herds  of  liorses  and  cattle  can 
be  seen  grazing.  Numerou.H  patches  of  virgin  f<nest  intersperse  the 
cultivated  areas,  and  every  once  in  a  while  one  passes  places  where 
new  clearings  are  being  made. 

At  last  one  comes  to  Higuey.  The  first  notice  one  has  of  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  are  three  laige  crosses,  set  up  where  the  road 
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from  T.M  Romana  joins  the  interior  road  from  iSoylx),  previous  to 
<'iUeriii<i  the  town  of  Mipiey.  Those  rrossos  doruite  thiit  one  has 
arrivod  iit  the  far-faiiunl  shrinii  of  tho  Virpn  oi  Alta  Gnicia,  wliich 
shrine  Ls  found  in  the  ciiurch  of  tlu'  town,  ?hi  attraction  to  pious 
piltninis  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominican  Kcpiiblic.  The  church  of 
Ilidiu*  V  is  visited  by  the  sufferirií:  in  order  to  derive  bonoíitírom  vows 
peiiormod  in  honor  of  tlio  Vir<;in  of  Alta  Gracia. 

líi^ní'v  itst'lf  consist <  ni  |H>rhups  4Ü0  houses,  built  in  a  stpiare 
formation  aiound  the  plaza  where  the  liistoric  oUl  church  is  found. 
It  was  our  good  fortujio  to  meet  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  Padre 
Zanabia,  in  whose  care  the  shrine  is,  and  to  learn  from  him  nuiiiy 
liistorical  facts  pcrtainijis:  to  the  shrine  and  to, the  neighlK>rhood  of 
lliguey  which  were  unavuiUihlc  from  other  sources.  A  climate  which 
seems  to  Icjid  itself  to  the  destruction  of  books  aiul  archivas  and  a 
pestilential  boring  insect  which  centers  its  attacks  upon  tlie  most 
precious  of  church  records,  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  one  has 
to  depend  U|x)n  local  traditions  for  a  great  deal  of  the  historical 
infomation  regarding  this  region.  And  Padre  Zanabia  proved  to 
bo  a  Toritabk  storehouse  of  infoimatioxi  and  a  gold  mino  to  tho  his- 
torical student.  The  history  of  the  Virgin  of  Alta  Gracia  which  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  place  upon  record  in  another  publication 
might  have  been  lost  to  posterity  had  it  not  been  for  the  information 
derived  from  the  village  priest. 

From  Higuey  east  the  roads  of  the  district  are  but  bridle  tracks 
and  at  that  impassable  during  the  rainy  season.  But  these  condi- 
tions add  to,  rather  than  subtract  from,  the  beauty  of  the  scenes.  At 
times  riding  through  a  dense  virgin  forest,  where  the  sun  has  a  hard 
time  to  penetrate  the  foliage,  at  other  times  riding  over  fiat  savannas 
where  the  green  field  offers  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  blue  sky,  the 
traveler  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  dull  trip.  Those  he  meets  on 
the  road^few,  indeed,  as  the  district  is  perhaps  less  settled  than  any 
other  in  the  Dominican  Republic — greet  him  as  old  friends  and  seem 
to  be  glad  to  sec  a  stranger  in  their  midst.  Small  cacao  plantations 
are  found  here  and  there,  and  one  is  apt  to  seo  an  enonnous  ox  with 
large  pendant  alforias  (native  saddlebags  made  out  of  reeds),  loa<led 
down  with  two  1 50-pound  bags  of  cacao  beans,  resting  in  the  shadow 
of  a  gigantic  ceiba  tree.  On  all  sides  nature  shows  the  endence  of 
her  l)omity,  and  one  can  not  help  but  hit  convinced  that  proper 
exploitaticm  of  the  land  wiU  result  in  the  creation  of  a  natural  [)aradise. 

At  last  the  traveler  will  come  to  a  large  cacao  plantation  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  Here  hospitality  runs  riot,  and  all  is 
done  to  make  tlie  traveler  comfortable  and  to  make  him  speedily 
forget  the  hardships  of  his  journey.  The  Anamuya  River  ílows 
through  the  lands  of  the  plantation  and  insures  not  only  a  constant 
water  supply,  but  provides  splendid  svómming  poob.   And  not 
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I'pper:  The  church  at  HiRUcy.  "  At  last  one  comes  to  Hlpucy.  The  first  notice  one  hns  of  the  virinlty 
of  this  town  are  three  large  crosses  set  up  whtTe  the  road  from  Lu  Hoinaiiu  ioiii.s  the  interior  riNul  frotii 
SeylK».  prevíoii"»  to  entering  tho  town  of  lliKney.  These  crosses  denote  that  one  hivs  arrive<l  at  the 
bu-UmAi  shrine  of  the  Virpn  of  Alta  «inicia,  which  shrine  is  found  in  the  church."'  l/«»wcr:  The 
public  well  in  l'a  Runiaxui.  "This  vUluee.  which  previ  jilsIv  wasnuii>;ht  but  an  alKKle  of  fishermen, 
DM  of  kite  v(>ars,  since  the  erection  of  a  large  sugar  mill  by  an  Anu<ricun  corporation,  l>ecome  a  busy 
center  for  the  surrounding  country." 
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only  are  the  external  comforts  of  the  traveler  seen  to,  but  the  inner 
man  is  not  forgotten.  The  owner  of  the  plantation,  ''Gascogne  and 
Champagne/'  Mr.  F.  Qoussard,  is  a  Frenchman  who  prides  himself 
on  his  culinary  achiovements.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  never 
forgot  the  whole-hoarted  hospitality  shown  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goiissard  and  rt  inombors  with  great  pleasure  the  happy  days  spent 
on  (hoir  pia ntn lion. 

This  plantation  may  well  be  named  the  outpost  of  civilization  in 
the  Ma<'a<»  thstrict.  True,  one  (h)es  iiiul  small  htite  here  and  there  to 
the  eastward  and  to  the  south,  hut  tliese  are  the  liomes  of  only  the 
poorest  type  <(f  arrrieulturists.  Tlic  soa  is  hut  2  miles  distant,  and, 
what  is  nu>rc,  an  exreUeiit  reef  harbor  is  found  at  Capo  Macao 
which  cnpo  i^Mvos  its  name  to  the  district  umh'r  discussion.  Out- 
side of  a  few  flea  liners  there  is  nothing  hut  virgin  forest  bí-twccn  the 
Cioiissard  plantation  and  Cape  Macao.  A  road  leads  to  the  cape 
and  an  íxcaNÍonal  coastwise  scliooner  calls  at  the  Macai)  reef  harbor 
to  (oJIect  the  sacks  of  cacao  l)caiis  from  Mr.  Goussanl's  plantation. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tliut  tliis  liurbur  provides  an  excellent  andiurage 
anil  ought  t»»  ]>rove  of  docidetl  advantage  should  the  district  ever  be 
exploited.  There  are  several  openings  iii  the  reef  which  allow  for 
the  navigating  of  large  vessels,  and  there  is  deep  water  inside  the  reef; 
the  only  disadvantage  being  a  somewhat  heavy  swell  which  makes 
the  landing  of  small  boats  difficult.  This,  however,  could  be  over- 
come by  the  building  of  a  proper  pier. 

From  Capo  Macao  to  the  south,  enormous  riches  await  exploita* 
tion.  Land  here  has,  at  the  present  time,  practically  little  value; 
and  yet,  it  is  literally  covered  with  mahogany  trees,  cedar  trees,  and 
many  valuable  hardwoods.  They  await  the  making  of  proper  roads, 
the  erection  of  proper  machinery^  and  the  calling  of  steamers  to  carry 
the  shaped  logs  to  over-seas  markets.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
floor  matle  (»f  boards  liewn  by  hand  out  of  mahogany  logs  costs 
}cm  in  the  Macao  district  than  a  floor  made  of  imported  pine  boards 
of  the  commonest  qu«dity.  The.se  lands  rank  as  some  of  the  most 
fertilt*  in  the  Republic,  an<l  nil  that  is  nrMnled  is  t(»  clear  them.  With 
a  propel  amount  of  ca])ital— anci  this  is  no  proposition  for  the  small 
investoi'.  hnt  can  only  be  handled  i)y  a  corp(»ration  witli  perliaps 
half  a  njillion  dollars  at  its  disposal  tht^  clearinii  <>i  the  land  would 
be  moro  than  paid  for  by  the  resulting  trees.  Nay,  more:  the  profita 
derivetl  from  tlicsc  should  amply  pay  for  the  roads  that  would  have 
to  be  built. 

Tlui  writer  accompanied  Maj.  D.  Tenaille  when  the  latter  bought 
some  land  withiii  a  short  distance  of  the  El  Salado  settlement,  which 
settlement  is  also  in  close  proximity  to  Cape  Macao.  Maj.  Tenaille, 
a  friend  whose  memory  will  be  long  cherished,  and  who  was,  alas, 
almost  one  of  the  first  ofñcors  of  the  Canadian  troops  killed  in  Franoe, 
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and  th«  Avritor.  lived  fur  threo  months  on  this  land,  and  ^vh¡l('  tlio 
Muner  waí»  dcnririj;  it  with  his  gan*;  of  hiborors  tho  writer  wan  cxplor- 
in^  tho  surrounding  country  for  archcological  specimons.  It  was  tho 
idoa  uf  Muj.  Tenaille  to  start  a  tattle  ranch  on  the  land  ho  had  bought, 
anil  in  conscquonco  it  had  to  bo  cleared  of  all  brush  nnd  trees  previous 
to  its  being  planted  witli  <;uinea  grass.  Literull\  hundreds  of  inon- 
archs  of  the  forest  fell  a  victim  to  tho  axmen's  tools,  and  it  s<  (  hk d 
almost  a  crime  to  set  fire  to  these  trees  afterwards  and  destroy  tlieni. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  2  miles  to  haul  the  logs  to  Cape  Macao,  but 
as  there  was  no  road  this  was  out  of  the  question,  and  even  if  a  road 
had  been  built  there  were  no  steamers  to  call  at  Macao  to  transport 
the  lo^  to  a  market.  At  first  Maj.  Tenaille  and  the  writer  lived  in 
a  tent,  but  after  the  felling  of  sufficient  trees  we  built  a  log  cabin,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  not  only  had  never  seen 
a  log  cabin,  but  had  never  even  heard  of  one.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  first  log  cabin  buOt  in  the  Tro¡)i(  s.  What 
is  more,  it  was  perhaps  the  costliest  cabin  of  its  size  in  existence,  as 
fuUj  half  of  the  logs  used  were  mahogany  and  the  balance  consisted 
of  logs  of  various  hardwoods,  such  as  satinwood,  rosewood,  etc.  It 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  abode  and  very  cool. 

The  land  once  cleared,  its  rich  earth  would  make  it  particularly 
suitable  for  cacao,  sugar,  or  bananas,  and  the  coastal  fringe  could  be 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  coconuts.  There  is  perhaps  no  land 
throughout  the  West  Indies  that  is  so  rich  and  that  could  be  bought 
for  so  little.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  nights  especially  are 
very  ron],  so  cool  in  fact  that  one  frequently  is  forced  to  sleep  under 
two  blankets. 

South  of  Cape  Macao,  along  the  coast  nnd  in  tho  interior,  there  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  families  in  ali.  These  inal<.e  a  scant  living  out 
of  the  ^tar<  h  they  manufacture  from  the  wild  yucca,  wliich  is  abun- 
dantly found  here,  and  the  sea  provid(>s  tliem  with  their  main  food 
supply.  The  countryside  also  abounds  in  wild  pigs,  doves,  wild 
guinea  fowl,  and  pigeons,  bo  that  a  lover  of  the  chase  wiU  have  ample 
opportunity  to  prove  his  skill. 

The  Dominican  Goveniment  has  lately  erected  a  chain  of  light- 
hous(»s  along  tho  eastern  roast  of  the  Republic  which  will  go  far 
toward  making  navigation  safe  m  thene  waters.  In  consequence 
shipmnstcis  niigiit.  in  the  future,  be  induced  to  make  tlie  rcof  harbor 
of  Macao  a  pt)rt  of  call  if  sufi'uient  cargo  were  guaranteed  to  make 
this  worth  their  whiJe.  It  is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  the  Government,  at 
some  {  \mo  or  ot  lier,  will  ehart  the  Macao  anchorage  properly  and  huoy 
the  entranees  to  tlie  reef,  and  it  will  then  ho  found  that  one  of  tho 
greate-~t  drnwhaeks  to  tho  develo¡)nu'nt  of  this  neglected  part  of  the 
Dommican  licpubUc  will  have  been  overcome. 
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Josí:  Marcelino  Hi  ktauo,  diplomat,  statí\sinan,  aiul  finaiifitT  of 
C(»lomhia,  died  in  Italy  on  June  13,  1017.  nt  the  age  of  91.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  envoy  extraordiiiury  and  minislcr  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Rome.  Sr.  Ihirtado  was  well  known  in  the  public  life  of 
his  country.  For  a  great  many  years  he  had  served  it  ill  various  high 
oflices,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Born  in  Tx)ndon  in  1826,  his  father  was  at  that  time  minister  of 
Greater  Colombia,  Hurtado  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Ix)ndoii 
and  Paris  and  then  went  to  Panama.  Here  in  conjunction  with 
his  hrother  they  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises.  He  was  made 
national  intendente  of  the  then  State  of  Panama  and  also  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  international  tribunal  created  by  the  Herran- 
Cass  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims.  His  ability  as  a 
jurist  and  his  tact  as  a  diplomatist  won  him  favor  and  prominence. 

Hurtado  next  went  to  Peru  and  at  Lima  established  a  áscal  agency 
for  that  (government  and  also  organized  another  business  enterprise 
on  his  own  account. 

In  1885  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Colombia  to  the  United  States  and  in  1889  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colombian  delegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence. While  in  the  United  States  Hurtado  rendered  exceptional 
service  and  won  the  esteem  of  both  countries.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred as  minister  to  Rome,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Hurtado  is  the  author  of  several  important  diplomatic  papers. 
Among  the  better  known  ones  are  Views  on  the  Spanish  Question, 
published  in  Peru  in  1865;  and  Opinions  on  Dual  Citizenship  from  an 
International  Viewpoint.  At  the  news  of  his  death  President  Vicente 
Concha  of  Colombia  issuetl  a  special  decree  in  which  he  glowingly 
refers  to  the  high  diplomatic,  social,  and  practical  accomplishments 
of  the  late  minister  and  reviews  his  many  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Dr.  Juan  L.  Cuestas,  the  first  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
to  the  United  States  and  erstwhile  minister  to  Italy,  died  in  Rome 
July  27, 1917.  During  many  years  of  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  his  country,  Dr.  Cuestas  had  made  his  presence  and  personality 
strongly  felt,  and  everywhere  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  brought 
genuine  sorrow.   The  United  States,  Mexico,  Italy,  Chile,  and  Switzer- 
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land  each  n  call  with  pleasure  and  affection  this  cultured  diplomat 
ainl  his  ofTicial  labors. 

Dr.  CXicstas  was  tlic  son  of  Juan  1j.  Cuestas,  former  jircsidcnt  t>f 
the  Republic.  Entering  public  life,  he  held  numerous  positions  ut 
home  and  won  prominence  by  his  ability,  t«,ct,  learning,  and  influ 
vnvv.  Born  in  Montevideo  in  18G8,  ho  conuiuMiced  his  public  career 
in  the  National  Library  of  that  city.  While  here  he  raised  the 
standards  and  broadened  the  scope  of  tliat  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  through  his  learning,  culture,  and  literary  attainments,  he 
greatly  i-niianced  its  prestige.  lie  soon  la-eunio  its  Director,  and 
in  t  hat  capacity  established  the  standing  of  the  library  for  all  times 
in  academic  circles. 

From  the  library  Dr.  Cuestas  next  became  (Jefe  Politico)  Governor 
ci  the  Department  of  Florida.  He  also  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
President  and  held  a  seat  in  the  Chamher  of  Deputies. 

Dr.  Cuestas  next  turned  from  national  sernce  to  international 
service.  In  June^  1900,  he  was  appointed  Minister  Resident  to  the 
United  States.  His  appointment  was  especially  noteworthy  and 
significant,  as  he  was  the  first  minister  ever  sent  to  the  United  States 
from  Uruguay.  Seven  months  later,  on  January  2S,  1901,  he  again 
presented  credentials,  this  time  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  the  Uruguayan  Government 
having  raised  the  rank  of  its  legation  in  Washington.  While  at  this 
post  he  was  appointed  hy  his  country  as  delegate  to  the  second  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  City.  From  the  United  States  Dr. 
Cuestas  was  transferred  to  other  posts  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
He  served  in  Italy  for  several  years,  was  assigned  to  Chile,  and  after 
a  number  of  years  was  again  returned  to  his  old  post  at  Rome,  being 
also  accredited  to  Switzerland. 

Hie  death  of  Dr.  José  Antoxio  GonzXlez  Lanuza  brought  to  a 
cluse  the  life  of  one  of  Cuba's  most  iQustrious  sons.  He  was  known 
for  his  unusual  attainments  and  his  lofty  ideals.  As  a  lawyer  he  held 
a  pntminent  ph^ce.  As  an  intellectual  light  he  stood  out  conspicu- 
ously for  his  learning,  depth,  and  cultural  accomplishments.  Ho  was 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  these  quaUties  he  commingled  with 
his  professional  activities.  Whether  at  the  bar  of  justice,  as  member 
of  Uie  national  congress,  or  in  the  University  of  Habana  lecturing  to 
the  young  students  Dr.  Lanuza  was  an  inspiration.  He  was  broad 
in  his  sympathies,  kindly  in  his  manner,  and  genial  in  his  personal 
charm. 

When  he  died  the  press  of  Cuba  was  unanimous  in  its  expressions 
of  grief  and  :^orrow.  It  recognized  the  loss  to  the  country  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  faithful  servant.  Many  and  handsome  were 
the  tributce  paid  to  his  memory.   Perhaps  among  the  most  impressive 
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of  ilu'se  tributes  were  the  siinplo  yet  dignified  lines  wliic  li  appeared  in 
a  Habana  woeldy,  Actualidades,  from  which  we  translate  freely: 

Hi-*  death  haf  ar«)lI^(•(l  a  univeiMl  feeling  of  grief  throughout  the  entire  country.  It 
i-an  be  said,  w  itliout  ícamí  t  xa^iroration,  thai  Cuba  as  a  land  in  innorrow.  With  the 
<ieath  of  I>r  I,aiiu/a.  tliiTi-  iia.<  j>a.HBcd  away  a  great  intclln  tnal  fîiriirp,  a  «erone  and 
tirek^  worker  oí  deep  thought,  a  man  truly  honorable  and  ot  higli  civic  ideals. 

The  prestige  which  adorned  the  life  of  this  illiutriotis  Cubui  equaled  his  inimilable 
modMty.  HaviDg  reached  the  he^hti  of  learning  and  wisdom,  ever  a  man  of  unim- 
p-acliable  honor  and  integrity,  his  whole  life  was  characterized  by  a  charming  sim- 
plicity and  demorrary.  and  bin  afi'Tic  ^..^poko  the  great  patriot  that  he  was  whether 
Aí?  professor  in  the  university,  as  legL-^latdr  in  the  National  Chamber,  as  speaker  in  tliü 
Atheneum  or  academy,  or  as  noted  journaliit  or  respected  professicmal  man. 

Dr.  Laiiu/.a  serve<l  his  country  in  military  as  well  as  iîi  civil  life, 
lie  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatires,  and  his  powerful  as 
well  as  eloquent  jxift  of  oratory  won  him  leutlership  at  all  tini«»s.  Tn 
the  university  h<'  was  one  of  the  favorite  lectnrei-s  autl  a  leader  in  the 
academic  circles  of  the  country.    He  died  on  June  27. 

Gboboe  Wishart  Creiohton,  for  nearly  40  years  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  in  Philadelphia  June  2,  1917. 
Mr.  Creighton  was  known  as  a  pioneer  railroad  man.  He  was  one 
of  that  early  group  of  courageoiis  engineers  who  in  1878  became 
associated  with  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Brazil  to  survey  and 
construct  the  Madeira-Mamoro  Railroad.  Mr.  Creighton  joined  the 
P.  &  T.  Collins  Co.  at  that  time  and  sailed  with  the  party  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  MercexUta,  said  to  he  tlie  first  ship  to  sail  to 
Sad  Antonio,  BraziL  During  his  experience  with  this  famous  South 
American  line  he  served  successively  as  chainman,  rodman,  level- 
man,  transit  man,  topographer,  and  acting  assistant  engineer.  He 
remained  in  these  wild  unsettled  lands  till  late  the  following  year, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CreightoTi  was  the  first  president  of  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Association,  a  body  including  in  its  membership  the  survivors  of 
the  expedili(m  of  1S7S,  as  well  as  those  wlio  in  later  years  resumed 
the  work  of  this  first  band,  and  finally  bn)u«!;ht  to  completion  this 
remarkable  railroad  over  the  Madeira  raj)i(ls.  He  held  the  office 
of  president  until  his  death.  Tn  a  volume  entitled  ''RecolhM^tions 
of  an  Ill-Fat<Hl  Expedition  to  the  lleadwafers  of  the  Madeira  Kiver 
in  Brazil,"  by  Neville  B,  Crai^.  also  a  nu^nber  of  the  ambitious 
expedition  of  ÎS70,  fretjuent  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  CYeighton, 
an<l  the  author  j)ifvs  several  kindly  tributes  to  his  former  associât f 

Mr.  Creighton  was  respected  as  one  of  tlie  foremost  <»j)eralin<i  men 
in  the  si»rvicc.  Ou  his  return  to  this  country  lie  entered  the  service 
of  the  Peuusylvaniu  Railroad  and  throuf^h  his  wide  (experience  luid 
unusual  ability  won  rapid  promotions  to  responsible  positions. 
SaaJ~17— Bull.  3  k 
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With  the  creation  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Division  on  April  1 . 
1907,  ho  W118  mado  general  superintendent,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Probably  one  of  the  widest  known  of  all  conteniporaaeous  writers 
of  Latin  America  is  Ricardo  Palma.  Known  as  the  "grand  old 
man"  of  Peruvian  litiTiit  lire,  he  stands  in  forefront  of  the  nien  of 
lettei-s  \^TÍting  in  the  Spanish  language,  Palmu's  easy  and  gratcfid 
style,  as  well  as  his  rare  and  heautiful  command  of  the  Castilian 
tongue,  have  won  for  him  a  reputation  of  high  standing  throughout 
the  Spanish-reading  world  and  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in 
South  American  literature  for  his  works. 

The  venerable  writer  was  bom  in  lima,  Peru,  about  85  years  ago. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  completed  his  studies  in  law,  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing that  |)rofes8Íon  PeJma  turned  to  the  navy  and  for  seven  years 
followed  that  branch  of  service.  Withdrawing  from  the  sea  he  spent 
the  next  three  years,  from  1860-1863,  in  Chile  writing  for  the  press  of 
that  country.  Returning  to  Lima  he  remained  a  short  period  of  time 
and  then  made  an  extended  trip  through  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  On  his  rctiu-n  he  was  made  Peruvian  consul  general  to 
Brazil  with  residence  in  Para,  but  before  long  he  was  again  at  Lima 
serving  as  chief  of  various  bureaus  in  the  Gbvemment  departments. 

During  the  presidency  of  Col.  Balta  Palma  represented  the  Depart- 
ment of  Loreto  as  Senator  through  three  sessions  of  the  legislature 
and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  j)rivate  secretary  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
In  1873  he  separated  himself  from  aU  political  activities  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  literary  pursuits.  Under  the  administration 
of  Gen.  Iglesias  he  was  commissioned  to  reorganize  the  National 
library.  This  service  he  performed  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  country  and  his  work  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
literary  world. 

Palma  is  a  memher  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Acadeiny  of  Language 
and  of  Histf)rv,  and  was  also  lar^^oly  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  th<'  Peruvian  Aradeniv  in  1SS7.  In  KS!)2  the  (Tovernnient 
conferred  ii[)on  him  the  honor  of  r('i)resentin^  Pern  at  the  various 
congresst^  in  Spain  which  were  celebrating  the  4()()tli  aiuiiversnry  (»f 
the  discovery  of  America.  Tlie  universal  appnn  iat  ion  and  esteem 
which  his  fellow  (li'legates  had  for  him  found  eU)(|Uent  cxpressiim  at 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Kabida  whon 
he  was  nnuniniously  chosen  by  acclamation  as  the  spokesman. 

Among  the  notable  literary  contributions  that  are  worthy  of  special 
mention  are  Las  Pasionarias  (The  Passion  Klower>^  in  1S70:  \'»tí»«»s 
(ieiundios,  in  1877;  Recu(>r(los  de  España  (Kecolli'clions  of  Spain), 
in  lí>í)7;  arid  probnbly  his  most  famous  series.  Tradici()nes  Peruajiaiji 
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(Peruvian  Traditions).  These  are  written  in  a  semibistorical  style 
between  pure  romance  and  history,  but  with  a  scnipulous  regard  for 
the  main  facts  as  given  in  history. 

Doubtless  thoro  aro  few  if  any  persons  who  combine  a  i.iure  iiiti- 
uuUe  knowledge  uf  peuple  iiiid  aifairs  of  Bolivia  and  llie  Tnited  States 
than  does  Sr.  Dox  Jorge  E.  Zalles.  Generally  speaking,  the  aver- 
age foreigner  who  makes  one  or  two  visits  and  sees  a  few  leading 
cities  and  somo  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  forms  his  ideas 
and  opinions  of  the  whole  country,  many  of  which  often  prove 
erroneous. 

Sr.  Zalles  first  came  to  the  United  States  from  an  official  position  in 
London  in  1902,  as  chaîné  d'affaires  of  Bolivia  at  Washington. 
Later  he  served  as  consul  general  of  his  country  at  New  York.  Since 
that  time  he  has  made  numerous  visits  and  has  viewed  the  many 
States  and  their  activities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Further- 
more, his  knowledge  of  his  native  land  and  her  vast  possibilities  were 
gained  largely  from  travels  in  the  field.  On  a  single  journey,  which 
lasted  many  weeks.  Sr.  Zalles  traveled  over  mountains  and  through 
primeval  forests  on  mule  hack  for  1,700  miles — a  wonderful  experi- 
ence— ^but  very  modestly  recorded  in  an  interesting  little  book  from 
his  pen.  It  was  during  this  loi^  and  adventuresome  trip,  in  which 
he  led  the  engineers,  that  many  miles  of  Bolivia's  present  railroads 
were  located. 

As  general  manager  in  Bolivia  of  l  he  house  of  Grace  &  Co.,  and  as 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation,  he  has  seen  trade  and 
traffic  betw(>en  Bolivia  and  the  United  States  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  although  still  a  young  man  he  has  won  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

While  lack  of  space  permits  of  only  a  glance  at  the  life  and  labors 
of  this  distinguished  Bolivian  citizen  it  can  be  truly  said  tliat  he  is  a 
Pan  American  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  Intimate  acrjuaint- 
nnee  with  peoples,  labors,  ambitions,  and  achievements  '^f  ihe  varions 
nations  of  the  America^  as  with  those  of  Enro|)e.  mark  I  lie  scM'ial  and 
hnsinos  activities  of  Sr.  Zalles,  and  to  this  intimate  knowledge  he 
probably  owes  much  of  his  success  in  the  fîelds  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

At  bis  temporary  homo  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York,  within 
his  spacious  grounds  and  liospitable  home  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  or 
amid  the  cares  of  business  Sr.  Zalles  is  a  striking  type  of  the  newer 
Latin  American  whose  activities  are  international. 

In  the  appointment  by  President  Wilson  of  Prof.  John  H.  Wio- 
MORE  and  Peter  W.  Gokrel  as  members  of  the  Tnitcd  Stat-es  section 
of  the  Intern  M  tional  High  (\munission,  there  have  been  added  to  that 
important  body  two  men  of  ability  and  prominence.   Messrs.  Wig-> 
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more  and  Goebel  wiU  mieceed  to  the  places  on  the  commission  made 
vacant  through  the  resignation  of  ISbert  H.  Gary  and  Archibald 
Kains. 

Mr.  Wigmore,  who  is  dean  of  the  facultj  of  law  of  Northwestern 
Univeisity,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Conference  of  Commissioneis 
on  Uniform  State  Ijaws,  and  Mr.  Goebel,  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  bankers,  is  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. The  selection  of  theue  two  gentlemen  emphasizes  two  important 
fields  of  work  of  the  High  Ck>mmission,  viz,  the  promotion  of  greater 
uniformity  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  commercial  law  in  aU  the 
American  Republics  and  the  encouragement  of  more  uniform  methods 
of  fiscal  administoation.  It  is  thus  confidently  expected  that  doser 
cooperation  will  result  between  the  International  High  Commission 
and  the  two  distinguished  institutions  represented  by  the  new 
appointees. 

Mr.  Wigmore,  after  prat  ticinf:  law  for  a  few  years  in  Boston,  was 
named  professor  of  Anglo-Anieriran  law  at  Keio  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  from  18Si)-KS02.  He  luis  beon  professor  of  law,  and,  since 
1901.  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  Northwestern  University.  His 
contributions  to  legal  tlu>u«j^ht  have  covered  a  wide  nUElge  of  topics. 
He  has  devoted  special  attention  to  tlie  field  of  comparative  juris- 
pnidence,  and  is  thus  particularly  well  fitted  to  advise  the  central 
executive  council  in  tills  aspect  of  its  work.  Mr.  Wigmore  is  tem- 
porarily attached,  with  thr  rank  of  major,  to  the  Adjutant  Generals 
OfTicc  of  the  War  Dej^arliucnt. 

Ntr.  iioebel  lias  long  been  associated  with  ])rogn'ssiv('  iiioveniciits 
HI  Kansas  City,  Kans.  His  ex])ericiice  in  domestic  and  foreign 
banking  makes  him  cs])('ciftlly  suitable  for  membei*slii]>  on  the  com- 
missi(ni  which  has  oji  its  ])rogium  several  im]>ortant  ])ro])lems  of 
international  finance.  Xot  oidy  his  wide  range  of  exiiericnce  but 
iiUo  the  ini|)<>rtance  of  the  great  organization  of  which  he  is  ])rcsi(lcnt 
gives  am])l('  assurance  that  he  will  contribute  notably  to  the  success 
of  the  coinniission's  work  and  thus  promole  the  work  of  Pan  American 
solidarity  along  practical  hnes. 
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Vatnre  and  Han  in  Bastera  Para,  Brazil,  is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
ing  sketch  in  the  July  number  of  The  Geograpliical  Review  (New 
York),  contributed  by  Emilie  Snethlage,  directress  of  the  zoological 
section  of  the  Museu  Goeldi  of  Para.  In  her  introductory  paragraph 
the  author  explains  why  some  of  the  largest  expanses  of  unknown 
territory  in  Brazil  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and  lower  sections 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  also  makes  reference  to  the  principal 
scientific  explorations  that  have  thrown  more  or  less  light  on  l  egioiis 
adjacent  to  tlio  larger  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  This  is  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  general  topogra])hical  foaturos  of  the  country 
east  of  Para,  traversed  by  the  Para-Bragança  Kailway,  l  i  t  jx  rliaps 
the  most  interesting  ])art  f>f  tl\o  narrative  is  that  which  deak  witli 
the  mbslon  fonndod  by  the  Franciscan  monks  and  the  nuns  of  the 
Order  of  Stint u  Clara,  and  tiie  characteristics,  mode  of  living,  etc., 
of  th(>  Tcinbé  Indians.  The  salient  features  of  the  story  will  be  found 
in  tlie  following  excerpts: 

I  wish,  however,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  typical  vûviii  forest,  and  so  we 

leave  the  train  at  Iparape-icsKU  and  turn  ^^outhwar(î  to  the  waten^hcd  Ix  twecii  the  r-inwt 
rivers  un*!  tlie  jifîltienti^  of  t)ie  <îi  ama.  \vllo^se  headwaters  interiiiiugle  in  a  ver>'  ( mn- 
plieateti  and  eurioi  «  way,  Ahoi.t  12  miles  to  lhe  Houth,  at  the  ooullueuee  of  the 
MancanS,  one  of  the  more  considerable  coast  rivciB,  and  the  Rio  do  Prata  (which  le 
not  to  l>c  fotind  on  any  map),  an  Indian  miflsion  waa  founded  some  20  years  by 
devoted  and  hardworkinj^  Franriwan  monies  and  nuiu)  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  tribe  wh(**e  ronverwion  waf  to  he  undertaken  is  a  hmnrh  of  the  Temh<^  Indiana, 
who  though  remote  from  the  Kettiemcnta  oí  white  men  had  lived  iii  quite  good  rela- 
tione with  them  for  eome  genoratione,  as  their  eemibaibariaa  kindred  in  the  T-apim 
and  Guama  districts  do  even  to  this  day.  The  minion,  however,  soon  also  became 
till-  (cnter  of  a  eon8Íderal)le  <>olony  of  rearences,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  (Vara, 
who  had  ll<'d  fnmi  (hat  t<'rri1»1«'  si-ocníi»  (h»*  f-ecca,  or  dnniphf ,  m  impressively  «U'íH^  ribed 
by  Ilerbi-ri  II.  Smith.  The  miiwion  and  eoiony  of  Sào  Antonio  do  Prata,  as  it  íh  called, 
presenta  quite  an  agree^ible  a.Hpi><-t,  with  its  little  chtreh  in  the  Italian  style  (the 
monks  are  most  of  them  Italiana»  while  the  nuns  are  all  of  BiaaUian  descent),  ita 
stately  rouvi-nt.  and  the  attractive  building,  which  the  monks  constructed  for  them- 
selves only  a  years  ai;n.  The  erection  of  tlie  br.ilflines  is  in  fact  all  their  own 
work,  as  is  the  laying  out  of  the  fields  and  the  ndtivalion  of  many  of  ihe  })lantations 
and  orchards.  In  recent  year»  lhe  ntii!HÍoti,  like  all  enierprÍK*t<  in  Amazonia,  batj 
stiffered  considerably  from  the  rubber  crisia,  though  the  Government  eubsidixea  the 
institution  and  does  its  best  to  help  the  devoted  monks  to  get  on  with  their  useful 
(nlucational  work.  'Hie  mission  now  serves  partly  as  an  <»ri)hanage;  more  than  00 
children  are  being  ednrated  there,  the  nitnilser  havine  bfen  mr.ch  larger  formerly . 

\V  hen  i  tirst  cuwe  to  Prata,  10  years  ago,  tlie  nuns'  house  ha«l  only  jiist  been  liuislieU. 
Services  were  held  in  one  of  its  rooms,  and  the  monks  lived  with  their  pupils  in  rather 
primitive  sheds.  Large  and  beautifully  kept  p1antati<m8  surrounded  the  place  on  all 
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Coart»y  uf  thr  (  ia-ucrapliicKl  Krvirw.  Nrw  Yurk. 


NATURE  AND  MAN  IN  EASTKUN  FAKÁ,  UKAZIL. 

Upper  picture:  The  mission  of  Sâo  Antonio  do  I'ratn  in  the  ^5tute  of  Porá.  founü(Hl  aliont  2»  vear?  n(to  by 
>ranas<-an  monks  ami  lhe  nuasof  lhe  order  of  Sania  Ciura.  Lower  picture:  The  home  oí  a  half-urir«l  hHlian 
near  tite  ml^tsion  o(  S4o  Antonio  do  I'ratu. 
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sîtk'S,  and  thero  was  a  hopeful  and  proepproua  look  about  r\  rr\  thing.  Now  iho  now 
and  Htat<»ly  buiidiiiLTH  <>i  tlx-  churc  h  and  monastery  risp  from  the  uiiddlf  of  the  fapfM'ira, 
the  former  plautations  having  long  since  been  abandoned.  Y'et,  on  cla«e  examination, 
the  caae  of  SSo  Antonio  do  Pk»ta  ii  not  at  all  hopele»,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  first  inataooe  of  the  better  future  that  awaits  the  Amazonian  region  when  the  criab 
has  pMed.  Following  the  newly  laid  out  voada,  lined  in  part  with  beautiful,  shady 
mango  trees,  we  come,  after  a  quarter  or  half  hour's  walk,  to  the  new  plantatif<T>«.  an<l 
find  that,  beside  the  old  inluibiiant^,  a  immlxr  ni  lu-w  uLTiciiltural  colomstü  have 
settled  there,  each  having  built  Im  barraca  in  (lie  middle  oí  a  large,  newly  planted 
roca.  Rice,  Indian  com,  sugar  cane,  beans,  etc.,  are  producing  rich  crops  which  are 
brought  to  market  by  a  8mall  field  lailway,  constructed  by  the  monks,  now  run  as  a 
branch  of  the  HHlrada  de  Ferro  de  Bragança  The  virgin  forest  which  some  years  ago 
Htill  tíurroundcíl  the  plac-e  (piite  cliv^cly  ii<>w  retri*ate<|  a  ítíkmI  dml  T«>  the  north- 
wei»t,  where  the  igapô  oí  the  Rio  «lo  Prata  an<i  the  hillí*  oí  lhe  watershed  make  tarming 
impo(4.si))k>,  the  forest  may  be  reached  in  a  20>minute  walk,  and  from  there  it  stretches 
away  almost  indefinitely,  covering  hills  and  valleys  with  its  deep  green  shade.  Waa- 
dering,  ù»  we  saf(>Iy  may,  thanks  to  the  compass  we  have  with  us,  the  whole  day  long 
under  ifn  leafy  vault,  we  are  impressed  anew  with  wonder  at  the  enormous  ♦•xp.inr'e  of 
the  Amazon  toresi.  \Ve<'ks  and  montlin  may  be  hpi'ui  in  thinuame  interminable  wikkI- 
laud,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tocautins,  and  iii  the  region  between  the  Xiiigu  and  the 
lladeiia,  from  which  its  green  waves  still  sweep  on  to  the  west,  suiging  up  and  covering 
the  first  chains  of  the  Andes,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  bleak  wind!)  of  the  paramo. 

Ah  for  scenery,  the  njltivate*!  land  and  even  the  capineira  bavr  llit-ir  h<>auty.  ttK>, 
efperially  a.«  they  art-  LN  nrrally  iTitcrsc*  icd  with  remains  ni  tli»-  hu^h  íiiri  >i  aiul  lovely 
little  valleypt,  al)oun<ling  in  palnm  and  iraverm-d  by  dear  briK>ks.  The  piclure^ique 
barracas  of  the  colonists  or  the  indigenous  Temb^  are  hidden  under  large*leaved 
bananas,  an<I  the  crimson  flowen  <rf  the  beautiful  hibiscus,  which  the  caberlos  like  to 
plant  in  tln  ir  little  gardens,  inject  a  vivid  element  into  the  HcmkI  of  gr(>en  which  is  the 
charai'teri.^tic  of  ilie  \  irgin  forest  as  well  as  of  the  rap¡K'ira  ami  the  plantafinii« 

But  perhapH  its  lovliest  sights  the  Amazonian  iortwl  reservtw  to  the  canoe  iraxeler 
in  the  upper  coiuws  of  the  small  coastal  rivers  or  of  the  Guama  affluents.  All  the 
showy  phmts  which  to  the  inhabitant  of  temperate  climates  appear  as  the  inc-anuition 

of  trr.j»i(  al  Want  y  an<l  exuberance  are  crowded  together  here.  They  re<eive  just 
enough  light  t<»  force  them  to  arrange  iheir  foliage  to  the  greatest  ad\antaL;'-  whifh, 
at  the  sanie  time,  means  greatent  perfection  oí  outwanl  appearance,  m  alnioe<t  alwayn 
in  luiture.  There  are  deli(»le  lern-s  and  large-leaved  aroid.s,  .'<preadiug  their  brillimit 
green  sliields  around  the  overhanging  stems  in  the  most  artistic  manner  pomilile. 
Palms  lift  their  graceful  hea<ls  on  slender  stems  or  curve  over  tli.-  brown-golden  waters, 
their  feathery  crowns  forming  the  centerpiece  of  a  bewitching  picture,  s<'t  <iff  by  the 
tantrltHl  nia^n  of  vegetation  behind.  Kvery  bend  of  the  river  (and  its  l>etH!«  are  in- 
numerable) diî*clortes  a  new  view  of  ever  like  yet  ever  cliangiug  beauty.  Animal  life, 
apart  from  the  tiny  or  noiseless  creatures  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  nonxoologist,  is 
not  so  abundant  near  the  river  banks  as  is  the  vegetation.  Kingfishers  of  different 
<[>:'<  ie.s,  noisy  and  showy  birds.  |>la\  the  most  conspicuous  part.  Flocks  of  parrots 
and  pirakoefs  settle  screaming  mi  thr  top  of  tunnv  frnit-bearitit,'  tree,  and  orrti>innally 
a  hummingbird  darts  rapidly  from  shore  to  shore.  The  gorgeuu.s  To^aza  ¡telln  i»  uoi 
at  all  infrequent  on  the  Maracaná  and  itsafiluentd,  though  it  rarely  api>ears  in  the  full 
glory  Its  glittering  array  of  golden  green,  purple,  and  ruby,  these  colon  only  fladh- 
ing  out  under  ^'p<  (  iai  conditions  of  light  and  shade.  Occaaiooally  a  ban<I  of  capuchin 
monkeys  may  l>(>  In-ard  chattering  in  the  di>fanfe,  or  tlin  pretty  little  Sipiirrel-mntikey 
skip*  aloMi:  the  treeti>]H  bordering  the  llank^^.  Slot  hs  are  i.»  ln'  met  with.  climbing 
or  feetliiig  lazily  among  the  leaves.  But  nearly  all  the  larger  inhabitants*  of  the  w<h>«1,'<, 
the  anta  (tapir),  the  wild  hogs,  the  laiger  felines,  etc.,  have  dLsap]>cared  long  ago  or 
become  extremely  shy  and  lare. 


VIEW  OF  THE  BOTANICAL  OAUI'EN,  MUSEU  OOELDI.  PAUA.  IIUAZIL. 

Hnn<irp*1«  of  fine  specimens  of  the  variinl  llora  of  the  tropirul  rl'^'inns  of  Hniiil  ¡ire  lo  lie  found  in 
the  cullectioiis  ot  the  Museu  Gueldi  al  l'orá  where  planU  iuid  trees  thrive  ill  tiie  greutest  hi.xuriance. 


THE  AVIARY  AT  TUE  MUSEU  GOELDI,  I'AUA. 

In  Ibo  znoloeÏQ»!  deijartment  of  the  MiLseu  (ioeldi  may  lie  seen  the  finest  collections  of  t>irils  and 
mammals  of  the  Amazon  re^'iun  of  Brazil  that  ore  to  he  futind  in  the  world. 
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NMien  tho  mLssion  was  founded,  the  region  hetwççii  lhe  headwaters  oí  the  Mnmranâ 
and  its  ailiuents.  the  Kio  do  Prata  and  the  Kio  Jeju.-  was  inbabue<l  by  ludiaiiB  oí  the 
Tembé  Tribe,  aud  to  them  in  that  time  the  work  of  the  minion  was  excliuively 
addresBed.  The  monks  and  nuna  eoon  won  the  confidence  oi  the  i>eaceful  Indiana, 
and  u<»arly  uU  the  prinrripal  people  among:  them  sent  their  children  to  be  e<hirated 
a!  Praia.  I  have  often  been  Htnu  k.  not  cnly  in  this  oiise  but  in  othprs.  wifb  the 
retijMJiimi  which  the  teniperanuMii  ui  the  Indian  makes  to  the  monotonous  regularity, 
combined  with  the  brilliant  oulwurd  ahow,  of  Catholic  religious  life  in  such  ¡ilac  ea 
aa  theae.  The  children  apparently  enjoy  the  ever-repeated  walks  to  church  for 
prayer  and  the  glori<<us  sp(i<-tacle  of  the  nuias.  The  altar,  covered  with  costly 
embronlered  linen,  decked  with  artilicitü  flowers  and  ohining  imaijes  and  vosscls. 
never  failf  to  impreus  them.  However,  the  children's  lil>  in  the  ninnn?tpry  is  not 
wholly  taken  up  by  religioua  i)ractices.  Aiter  the  regular  school  work,  whi(  h  occu- 
pies the  moming,  the  girls  are  taught  all  sorts  of  house  and  needle  work.  Under  the 
guidance  of  specially  trained  nuns  they  provide  for  the  galUnhéiro  (poultiy  yard) 
and  the  (garden,  where  beans,  Indian  corn,  sugarcane,  and  batatas  are  grown.  Thus 
their  ediu'ation  is  ninny  sided  nnd  ])ractical 

It  is  the  same  with  the  buys,  l^fxler  lhe  uionks'  supervision  ihey  till  the  land 
and  plant  it,  bring  in  the  harvest,  aud  help  t«  prepare  it  for  home  consumption  and 
market.  The  planting  of  rice — ^wholly  neglected  in  Amaxonia  for  a  long  period,  as 
were  most  of  the  other  purely  agncultural  j)nu  tice8.  in  con«»(|uence  of  the  more 
y>ro(ital)I<' nililxT  trathcriiii;  lia.s  airiiiii  t  «'en  taken  up  here  in  Prata.  Th r*  first  mo«lcrn 
machines  lor  thrashiiii.'  ami  (  Icaninir  the  prain  were  fct  up  and  workc'd.  ami  thus  a 
wholesome  impulse  was  imparled  to  the  whole  countr>  around,  t  attle  were  intro- 
duced and  throve  much  better  than  in  most  other  places,  apart  from  the  campos. 
The  work  of  the  religiosos  do  Prata  has  proved  really  advantag<>ou8  to  tho  whole 
rei;ion  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  relatively  insignificant  means  for  its  succeaaful 
continuance  may  alwavs  be  fnrthctiminir. 

There  are  still  a  number  ot  iuU-bl<Kxled  or  nearly  uumixeil  Tembés  living  near 
Prata,  their  center  being  now  the  headwaters  of  the  little  Rio  Jeju,  an  affluent  of  the 
upi)er  Maracaná.  In  1905,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  stay  at  iSrata,  I  was  fonnally 
invite<l  to  visit  the  tushaua's  maloca,  which  wiu?  to  be  rea<  hed  oidy  after  many  hours' 
walk  thniutfh  wcxxîs  nnd  swamj)»  with  the  hcl]^  of  a  <riii<lr  Thcff  half-civili/e*l 
Indians  still  cling  to  the  thoroughly  Amazonian  custom  oí  hidincr  the  ai»proach  tu 
their  houses  in  a  most  elaborate  manner  by  making  the  iuutpaths  nearly  invisible 
(at  least  to  the  non-Indian  eye)  by  introducing  unexpected  turnings  just  at  the  least 
conspicuous  part  of  tho  road,  and  sometimes  even  by  inn  rling  a  i;ap  of  forest,  so 
that  the  exit  may  l>c  fon tid  only  by  the  initiafcd.  The  t n.-^haiia.  í\i|'itâ(.  .Toaqiiiin 
lira/,  received  me  conlially.  His  s])acious  maloca  wsu*  thatchetl  with  palm  straw, 
and  the  walls  of  the  one  ¡Hírfectly  closeil  room  in  the  otherwise  open  buildiug  consisttHi 
of  the  same  material.  Farinha  makincr  was  just  going  on  and  I  was  diown  the  procesa. 
The  maniac  root  is  first  soaked  in  running  water  in  a  s|H>cial  recess  of  the  little  brook 
near  the  hnnse,  then  i)eeled  and  triturate<l  on  a  8|>eoial  instrument,  the  ralador.  The 
yellowish  mxm  rcsnltinij  from  this  is  thoii  put  into  a  tipify.  a  li>ng.  tightly  i>lait<*«l 
basket  of  palm  iibers,  which  is  slung  to  a  l>eam  oí  the  roof  and  stretched  to  its  utnioet 
pooibiiity  by  a  stone  suspended  on  its  free  end.  The  pressure  thus  produced  draws 
out  the  poisonous  juice  still  contained  in  the  mass  and  helps  to  dry  it.  Several  hours  * 
roasting  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  large  metiil  basin  with  contiimal  stirring  complete»  tho 
process,  whfrse  final  product  is  the  white  or  yellowish  farinha  «rainni.  the  principal 
and  most  necea8:\r\'  food  of  the  Paraense,  be  he  Indian  or  Brazilian.  Standing  f«ir 
hours  near  the  (ire  roasting  farinha  is  no  ea^'  work  in  this  hot  climate.  Xo  wonder 
that  the  Tembé,  though  long  accustomed  to  clothing,  throws  off  every  diepenialtk» 
garment  on  this  occasion— aa  on  many  others. 
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In  roccnt  times,  ami  priiicipally  liirouRh  the  inniu-nro  and  example  of  the  monkn, 
many  other  cereals  and  vt»getablc8  have  Uah'U  inirodiiecd,  especially  rice  and  feijão 
(beftiu).  To  the  original  l'embé,  who  is  now  fast  dimppearing,  however,  the  manioc 
fidd  was  and  is  the  chiel  resoiircet  and  bo  it  never  is  far  from  hii  palm-straw  hut. 
There  is  a  marke<l  difference,  <  liara!i«TÍ.^(ic  of  th»?  racial  temperament,  between  the 
Hurroundi of  the  indi'^piuniH  Indian  hut  and  of  that  of  the  Cearense  c<iloni-t  The 
latter  likes  to  build  his  liuuse  in  an  op<'n  place,  right  in  the  middle  of  his  nx-a,  or  in 
front  of  it,  beaide  the  road.  The  Indian,  however,  prefers  to  have  it  in  the  wooda, 
making  his  roca  at  some  distance,  even  on  the  opposite  shore  if  he  lives  on  a  river  bank. 
Piftrt  of  the  r<M-a.ÍH  nearly  always  planted  with  iniani,  batata  doce  (sweet  potato), 
marüfhcira.  and  other  íiu1Íí:piioiií<  rfKits;  and  «orne  Indian  rf>rn  and  fiimir-'-anc  a-^  a 
rule  are  cullivated,  the  latliT  hfiiiu'  j)r("<fi('d  in  a  rather  jtrimiti'.c  tikí  hiiic.  with  lhe 
help  of  a  large  woudeu  wheel,  aiul  the  jui<-e  turne<l  to  garapa,  ijuxiuuaf*  arv  warcely 
ever  lacking,  but  they  are  generally  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  huts.  They  are,  to 
my  mind,  among  the  greatest  beautiñers  of  the  tropical  landscape  and,  with  the  dense 
crowns  of  the  pupunha  ¡mlniM  (GuHitlma  speciosa),  whow  orange-<-olore<i  fruit?»  are 
likowife  e<lih!(>,  the  lar<^e  acanthn-í-shaped  leaver  ftf  the  Tiininao  tree  (Carira  jtajxiyn), 
and  the  ieati)er>  pilm.s  {Kulerpe  olerácea)  near  the  bro*»liiei  in  the  background,  help  to 
make  a  charming  picture  of  many  an  Indian  home.  There  is  besidee  the  beautiful 
miriti  palm  (Mauritù  fi$xwm\  whose  enormous,  ftui-shaped  leaves  overhang  the 
washing  place  where  the  good  Indian  hoUM^uife  cU^ans  the  family  linen,  in  lather 
primitive  fashion,  to  be  sure,  leaving  the  brunt  oí  the  work  to  the  bleaching  power  of 
the  sun. 

#*««•«» 

Iltmtiiig  still  furnishes  the  Tembé  part  of  his  animal  food.  Though  the  tapir  has 
become  very  rare  in  these  parts  nm\  the  two  species  of  peccary  are  disappearing,  many 
a  vea<lo  (rov)  Htill  come.s  in  the  hunlerV  way,  and  harelike  cntias  (agutií»)  ab«>und, 
while  lhe  rarer  jiacaís  and  tat mí<  ^armadilh  m)  form  a  more  delicate  article  of  fare.  Kvt>n 
t  he  sloth  ia  not  at  all  <lÍMlaine<i  by  (  he  indigenouH.  Fii-hiug  gives  gotni  renuli.**  in  many 
of  the  small  rivers  and  is  still  larg(>ly  practiced  by  means  of  the  Indian  cacury.  Most 
of  the  river  fishes  like  to  enter  the  smallest  afflu'ents,  the  igampes,  at  high  water. 
These  aflluenta  are  then  shut  off  frf>m  the  main  river  by  a  deeply  implaiitt^l  wotwlen 
fence  th^t  ean  not  be  pai<«e<l  by  the  returning  fish,  which  are  caught  by  the  Indians 
when  iliey  want  them.  Small  and  rallier  shallow  dugout,s  are  uwd  by  the  TemlKf. 
They  are  of  a  more  olabomto  and  elegant  make  than  the  ubas  of  the  more  weetero 
rivers,  being  pointed  at  each  end,  and  they  contrast  favombly  with  the  heavy  and 
clumsy  boalH  of  the  colonists.  The  rivers  bei  ng  sliallow  dtuing  the  greater  part  of  t  he 
year,  thene  boatí^are  generally  pushe<l  forward  by  means  nf  the  vara,  a  lont:  'le.  u  li'de 
a  large  paridle  u*^Hl  for  piloting,  i'uddles.  huwevcr.  are  o-(  «1  at  hiirti  water  and  m 
winter.  They  are  rather  short,  but  long  blutled,  a.s  conipared  with  the  rud<ler  and 
with  the  small  round-bladed  paddles  used  on  the  Amazon. 

Of  the  domestic  animals  kept  by  the  Tembfs,  a  peculiar  race  of  lean,  sbort^haired 
dív>*  de^^erve  to  be  mentioniKl  first,  a.s  they  are  extremely  noisy  and  sure  to  give  the 
first  weh-ome,  most  often  in  a  rather  hoí<tilo  manner,  to  any  stranger  apj^maehing 
t^c  maloca.  Then  there  are  fowls  and  ducks  and  turkeys  and  pigs,  bred  irum  time 
out  of  mind;  that  fa,  before  mission  was  founded  and  time  acquired  a  meaning  for 
these  children  of  the  forest. 

('l«>thing,  too,  was  already  known  to  these  Indians  when  the  monks  app<'are<I,  and 
the  national  tan^  and  the  pretty  feather  ornamenfi^  had  already  vanLthed.  Instead 
of  the  bow  and  am»w  the  niusquetAo.  a  muzzledoader,  was  in  vogue  (incidentally 
that  unti<j[uated  weapon  is  still  beloved  and  preferred  to  the  modern  rifle  by  many  » 
caboclo  of  the  interior),  and  the  Iron  Age,  with  its  terrado  (fairge  wooden  knife)  und 
machado  úix)  had  already  succee<]ed  the  Stone  Age.  I  do  not  know  whether  jxjtiery 
ever  has  played  an  impttftant  part  in  the  lives  of  these  Indians,  as  it  has  with  many  of 
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the  Iribcî*  liviiig  ilie  larger  rivore,  where  clay  ia  abundant.  The  veiwel  üÍ  iudige* 
attm  maaiifácturp  most  lan;el y  in  use  at  present  is  the  cuya,  made  in  all  sisee  and 
soitii— larire  on^  fmin  the  shell  of  the  cttiero  fruit,  small  oiiob  from  several  sorte  of 
p»ur(lt».  Hawketit  and  mats  aUo  are  remains  of  indieenous  handicraft,  and  many  of 
th«^  hamnifir  k«  are  even  to-day  of  the  old  Indian  make,  knitted  from  pnlm  fil.cr*. 

The  Teiiil>é  language  still  spoken  by  mo^t  of  the  adult  Indians  and  by  .'Mjme  oí 
the  younger  generation,  too,  but  it  is  disappearing.  It  b  a  dtalect  of  the  widely 
(•proad  Tupy-Ouarany,  from  which  the  lint^a  geml  is  derived.  Though  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  ethnographer's  attention  to-day  is  Hiiefly  concentrated  on  the  fant- 
vani-'hine  tribos  m  n  r-ompletely  m  íM  state,  it  seems  a  pity  that  these  semicivilized 
tnhes  are  not  in<tre  intimately  piii'lic*!. 

Sumner  Schools  in  the  United  States  is  tho  title  of  an  article  which 
apptmred  in  tho  Spanish  edition  of  tho  Bi  lletix  recontly,  and  since 
it  hriofly  summariztvs  tho  chief  features  of  this  distinctively  American 
development  in  modern  educational  systems,  tracinj;  its  history  and 
growth,  explaininjí  tlic  varied  forms  of  the  typirnl  smnmor  schools, 
etc..  tliti  English  vei-sioii  of  tlic  story  is  herewith  r('|)n)(hic('(l : 

An  uitere<tin<:;  as  wpI!  as  important  development  of  tlic  (Mlucational 
system  <»f  tlic  I'liitc*!  Mates  is  tho  summcn-  -school.  This  branch  of 
the  educational  scIumuc  Is  now  firmly  estahiibhiul  in  the  i)rinci|)al 
colleges,  miiversitics.  iiornial  scliools,  and  private  institutituis  of 
Icaruin*:.  ai\il  constitutes  a  suhstaiUial  element  in  the  school  system 
of  I  he  country.  The  sunuuer  school  is  a  proiluct  of  the  last  40 
years.  The  extent  of  its  recent  extraordinary  growth  can  he  judj^ed 
he-t  hy  a,  study  of  the  figures  for  two  years,  and  1916.    Jn  the 

former  periotl  there  wen*!  altogether  124  .smniuiM*  schools  with  an 
euruUed  attendance  of  28,708;  in  I'.Mt).  tlie  numl)er  of  scliools  had 
increased  nearly  sixfold,  734,  to  ho  exact,  antl  the  cnrolliiu>nt  reached 
the  grand  total  of  208,219,  or  over  10  times  the  former  iiuiiiiM  r. 
Further  emphasizing  this  mcreaso  in  popularity  and  st^rvice  of  the 
summer  school  is  the  fact  that  there  were  56,408  more  students 
enrolled  in  the  sessions  of  1916  than  in  1915.  Thus  the  present 
vearly  increase  alone  is  greater  than  was  the  total  attendance  15 
years  ago. 

The  muliiplicitj  of  purposes  which  hare  found  expression  in  this 
large  number  of  summer  schools  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  clas- 
sify them.  One  educational  authority,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  divides  them  into  the  following 
dasees  according  to  the  phases  of  education  which  they  particularly 
emphasize:  (1)  Schoob  that  teach  special  branches  of  knowledge  as 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  literature,  psychology,  natural  sci- 
ences, law,  medicine;  (2)  schools  of  arts,  as  drawing,  industrial  art, 
music,  oratory,  etc.;  (3)  professional,  normal,  or  schools  of  methods 
where  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  main  idea — summer  schools  of 
pedagogy  ;  (4  )  genera!,  where  all  or  nearly  aU  subjects  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  education  are  treated;  (5)  Chautauqua,  where  the  idea 
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of  study  is  united  with  that  of  rest  and  rocroation.  Since  this  classi- 
fication  was  sufrirosted,  another  typo  of  school  has  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  public  sdiool  system — nani(4y,  the  vacation  school.  These 
are  in  the*  elemontary  and  high  school  departments  for  children  who 
have  failed  in  some  subjects  or  for  those  who  <lesire  to  short^m  the 
period  of  the  public  school  requirements.  Incidentally  it  might  lie 
stated  that  the  vacation  school  is  probably  a  step  toward  the  all-year 
school. 

C'oiisidcrinii  in  detail  the  various  clrtsscs  in  tho  first  classifîrnt ioti 
wc  liiul  the  specialized  schools  wliich  aim  at  preparation  for  Idiiiite 
profosional  or  specialized  tjccupaliuus.  This  group  includes  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  theolojxy.  library  training,  and  other  lines 
of  particular  intcri^st.  l  iuh^r  this  head  there  is  also  another  forni 
of  specialized  school,  the  summer  ■-choid  for  researcli.  Tliese  tire  not. 
strictly  speakiiif;.  "summer  s»  h<H»ls,  hut  rather  tlie  extension  of 
university  wmk  into  tlic  vacation  period  and  a  continuation  of  the 
studj'  or  investigation  in  the  special  subject  of  iîiten'st. 

Still  another  t  vjh'  an  t  he  "schools"  of  philu.sopliy  ami  ethics  com- 
posed of  groui>b  (if  thinkeis.  These  aj)|)eal  exclusively  to  people  of 
cihication  and  a  certain  ilegiee  of  reilective  power.  The  reUgious 
uutl  biblical  conferencias  also  fall  into  the  specialized  classification. 
The}'  attract  large  numbers  of  ministers,  missionary  workers,  and 
biblical  students.  At  some  of  these  schools,  a  popular  program  and 
other  recreative  features  have  been  introduced,  and  in  some  of  them 
industrial  and  technical  schools  have  been  added  for  the  young 
people. 

In  the  second  grouping  (schools  of  art,  music,  expression,  oratory, 
and  dramatics)  well-known  artists,  musicians,  and  teachers  of  elo- 
cution gather  about  them  their  pupils  and  give  informal  lectures  as 
well  as  criticise  their  studies.  Occasionally  the  work  is  conducted  in 
city  studios,  but  usually  these  summer  sessions  are  held  at  attractive 
places  in  the  cotmtry.  To  these  schoob  come  many  teachers  of  these 
subjects  who  seek  contact  with  leaders  in  their  own  professions. 

Group  three  (schoob  of  pedagogy)  calls  for  a  special  classification, 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  summer  students  is  nnrruited 
from  the  teaching  profession.  While  teachers  are  resorting  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  schools  of  the  general  or  academic  class,  a  laige 
number  of  them  are  still  found  in  schools  which  aim  at  a  special 
professional  training,  and  lay  stress  upon  educational  psychology, 
teaching  methods,  and  other  discipHnes  which  bear  directly  upon 
school  work,  and  which  fulfill  the  requirements  for  certificates  and 
professional  promotion.  The  laige  summer  normal  schools  appear 
naturally  in  this  class. 

Group  four  (the  general  or  academic  class)  is,  of  course,  that  which 
includes  the  summer  work  of  colleges  and  universities.   These  offer 
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a  wide  range  of  collego  jmd  secondary  subjects  aiiil  likewise  appeal 
to  teachers  who  arc  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects  while  at  the  same  time  aiming  at  general  culture.  During 
the  summer  of  1916,  63  universities  and  62  colleges  maintained  either 
special  summer  schools  during  part  of  the  Tacation  period  or  carried 
on  a  summer  session  lasting  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
schools  are  generally  confined  to  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  in  the  arts  and  science  departments.  Thej  serre  two  main 
purposes.  They  enable  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  pursue  special  courses  of  study  for  professional  adrancement,  and 
they  offer  opportunities  to  college  or  university  students  who  have 
failed  to  complete  all  the  work  required  in  the  regular  term  to  make 
good  these  deficiencies.  In  addition  these  sessions  are  to  some 
extent  patronized  by  other  classes  of  persons.  Courses  are  given 
in  most  of  the  subjects  ordinarily  offered  by  the  institution  during  the 
regular  winter  tenus. 

This  type  of  summer  school  presents  special  attractions  to  the 
foreign  student.  If  he  happens  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in 
Juno  or  early  July  he  may  profitabh'  use  his  time  and  preparo  him- 
self for  his  later  regiilai-  matriculation  by  enrolling  in  a  good  summer 
school.  Opportunities  for  the  study  of  English  are  commonly 
offered.  After  he  has  begun  his  collef^iate  or  professional  emirse  he 
may  shorten  the  period  of  study  and  also  leaiii  something  of  different 
tmiversities  by  frcfiucnting  summer  schools. 

The  fifth  and  last  group  of  the" classification  (the  Chautauqua)  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  and  best  kno^\^l  type  of  the  summer 
school.  Tn  (ho  United  States  the  name  *' Chautauqua"  stands  for 
a  plarr,  an  institution,  and  an  idea.  This  type  of  educational  as- 
sembly, which  ronvenod  for  tlie  fii-st  time  in  li^74  at  I>ake  Chan- 
tmiqun,  in  TCew  York,  with  the  primary  idea  of  ])r(tm<)tin<:  higher 
i\n<]  lu  tter  Sunday  school  work,  has  developed  into  a  liberal  educa- 
tional center.  After  more  than  40  years'  experience,  it  still  remains 
the  most  democratic  and  lar<j:ely  attended  summer  school.  The 
(Tiautauqua  is  a  school  for  mnsical  and  social  economic  training — 
a  camp  meeting  for  culture  and  relipon. 

The  ori<;inal  Chautauqua  is  a  summer  town  on  Lake  Chautauqua 
in  sont  Investem  New  York.  Tt  is  an  attruetive  educational  summer 
resort  (hiring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  several  thousand 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  ct»untry  gaih(>r  at  this  academic  village 
to  enjoy  a  ])eriod  of  cidtural  and  s])iritual  e]dit:luenmi  nt ,  as  well  n< 
the  recHMitive  opportunities  afforded  by  this  delightfully  situated 
institution.  The  character  of  the  educational  work  accom]>lished 
by  the  Chautauqua  can  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  the  most 
noted  lecturers,  scholars,  professors,  and  educatoi-s,  eminent  public 
men,  high  national  and  international  officials,  well-known  reformers, 
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and  ov(-n  ihosc  t('in])(^rarily  in  tho  public  pyp  hecauso  of  somo  dis- 
tinguished service  or  aehieveuicut,  are  among;  the  speakers  at  the 
assemblies,  and  many  a  speaker  iias  faced  an  audience  of  ju-aiiy 
lü,üüü  at  a  Chautauqua  c^atherin^.  Tlie  scope  of  work,  further- 
more, has  })roadened  from  merely  biblical  studies  to  embrace  the 
greatest  variety  of  subjects,  and  special  dcyuu tments  or  "schools" 
are  maintained  in  the  following  branches:  (1)  Schools  of  English 
language  and  literature;  (2)  of  modern  languages;  (3)  of  classical 
languages;  (4)  of  mathematics  and  science;  (5)  of  social  sciences; 
(6)  of  pedagogy;  (7)  of  religious  teaching;  (8)  of  music;  (9)  of  fine 
arts;  (10)  of  expression;  (11)  of  physical  education;  (12)  of  domestic 
science;  (13)  of  practical  arts. 

There  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
more  than  300  sÒK;alled  Chautauquas.  Thej  are  federated  with  the 
parent  Chautauqua  only  in  filial  ways,  like  Greek  colonies  to  the 
metropolis.  Not  all  Chautauquas  embody  the  complete  system  of 
academic  summer  work  that  characterizes  the  original  plan,  but  the 
average  assembly  emphasizes  one  or  two  features  and  lays  chief 
stress  upon  concerts»  readings,  and  entertainments. 

The  other  t3rpe  of  summer  school,  developed  since  the  previously 
mentioned  classification  was  suggested,  consists  of  summer  sessions 
of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools.  These  are  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  United  States  and  are  probably  the  begin- 
nings  of  the  movement  for  all-year  schools.  In  some  the  sessions 
are  for  review,  so  that  pupils  who  have  failed  of  promotit>n  may 
regain  the  lost  grade;  in  others  the  classes  are  so  conducted  as  to 
allow  pupils  to  gain  a  grado.  In  75  cities  the  summer  sessions  of 
the  high  school  are  open  to  all  pupils;  in  34  other  cities  only  those 
who  have  failed  may  attend,  or  exceptionally  bright  pupils  are 
permitted  to  do  extra  work  for  advanced  credits  in  the  falL 

These  summer  schools,  unlike  the  colleges  or  universities,  are 
devoid  of  traditions.  Tlie  time  is  well  occupied  by  eager  students 
who  do  not  need  the  supervision  and  authority  of  a  board  of  gov- 
ernment. The  methods  remind  one  of  the  original  iinivei-sity  as  it 
existed  in  the  timi^  of  Abelard.  There  are  rules,  but  thev  affect 
only  the  convenience  and  the  more  ready  acquirement  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  Instructors  are  them- 
selves also  pnyvils,  and  this  is  wise,  for  in  reality  tnie  education 
never  ends.  Adults  are  quite  as  much  in  evidence  a*?  younj:  pt  uj)ie. 
Many  executive  nunds.  not  elsewhere  regularly  utilized  as  edu- 
cators, here  are  made  available  for  s])lendid  work. 

Thus  the  summer  school  has  become  an  established  filature  «>f  the 
education^d  system,  and  hu-s  eiüartred  and  enriched  the  s])l)ere  of 
education.  Its  effect  upon  those  wlio  attend  is  happily  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  a  prominent  educator,  who  says:  'The  change  of 
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THE  PRACTICAL  AND  PICTURESQUE  SIDES  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOl-S. 

Esperially  iaterestitiR  arc  the  summer  srhools  that  are  located  in  the  country  and  are  arranged  to  afford 
students  pructlcal  instruction  amid  Inijiutifiil surroundings.  8udi  school,  UMially  in  tlie  form  of  cani|is, 
are  privately  conducted,  and  cuter  to  the  younger  men  and  women  who  need  extra  j)rei>aration  for 
coUcfje  entrance  and  wish  to  continue  their  rcRiilar  school  work  through  the  summer.  Tho  top  picture 
showii  a  group  of  studenUi  during  a  study  hour:  tho  centei;,  the  :>tudents  gathered  arouud  a  camp  fire 
at  night;  and  the  bottom  \1ew  represents  a  class  in  manual  training  and  automoliile  repair  work. 
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surroundings  and  occiipatioii.  the  stuuuius  of  cheerful  companions 
interested  in  the  same  subjects,  and  the  many  provisions  of  our 
best  summer  schools  for  healthful  recreation,  are  better  proparuiit»n 
for  hard  work  for  the  next  year  than  a  vacation  spent  in  idleness." 

Creative  Textile  Art  and  The  American  Museum  is  the  title  under 
which  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  contributes  rm  interesting  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  American  >ii;s(  iiiii  Journul.  The  connection 
between  the  anlhropologK'al  collections  of  a  natural  hisioiT  museum 
ami  the  development  of  original  textile  art  is  certainly  not  very  ap- 
parent to  one  who  has  never  investigated  the  matter  of  desisjning 
original  patterns  fur  artistically  woven  cloth.  That  there  is  sw*  li  con- 
nection and  that  it  has  been  productive  of  some  very  giatih'ing 
results  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  made  hy  Mr.  Craw- 

ford. Es])ecially  in  the  nuuiufacturc  of  high  grade  silk  goculs  has  the 
cfTcct  of  studying  the  designs  of  aboriginal  Americans  been  manifested. 
The  silk  industry  of  tlie  United  States  has  made  remarkable  strides 
during  the  past  25  or  30  years.  The  production  of  the  industiy  is  now 
valued  at  $500,000,000  a  year.  According  to  Mr.  Crawford,  97  per  cent 
of  the  silks  worn  by  tiie  women  of  the  United  States  are  woven  in 
the  country  itself,  and  in  their  production  more  raw  silk  is  used 
than  in  sll  the  countries  of  Europe  combined.  After  giving  these 
striking  facts  in  connection  with  the  weaving  of  silk  in  the  country, 
the  author  continues: 

Inspiring  as  these  Btatemcatu  ure  fur  our  iuduHtxial  development,  however,  it  muift 
be  aaid  that  the  decoiative  ideas  have  been  almoBt  always  foreign  in  origin.  We  looked 
to  Europe  for  almost  every  suggestion  of  style  in  bbrics  and  in  gannent.>'.  until  the 

nPCCBsity  nf  the  last  two  ypar?  romp«*ll<MÍ  i;s'  in  oxfrt  our  own  oripinality.  Tho  t»'XtiK» 
art  wua  very  nux  li  no<;lo(  t('tl  in  this  country  and,  while  it  is  unjust  to  the  few  men  oí 
original  ideaa,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  spur  of  neceaaity,  to  say  that  there  was  no 
creatMm  in  America  previous  to  the  war,  yet  the  statement  requires  only  this  qualifi* 
cation  to  be  accurate. 

This  gr^t  industry  during  the  past  year  has  nutde  extensive  use  of  the  American 
Musetim  rnllcMfion.^i.  The  cotton  manufarturers  are  following  this  example,  and 
before  many  weeks  are  past,  this  industry  also  will  be  indebted  to  the  American 
Museum  for  decorative  schemes.  In  New  York  City,  besides  the  textile  interests, 
there  is  an  enomous  investment  ol  capital  in  the  ganuMit  business.  The  number  of 
employees  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  this  is  easily  the  best-paid  labor 
in  the  world.  The  volume  of  hn^irif»?»?»  in  r^ndy-to-wear  garments  that  loavo<5  Greats 
New  York  yparly  runs  close  to  the  lialf  hiiiion  mark-— and  this  indii?tr)'  al«<)  is  turning 
to  the  American  Museum  collections  for  artietic  inspiration.  But  Üie  silk  men  came 
fiist.  Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  hx  to  seek,  since  si^  is  a  luxury  and  requires  a  con- 
tinual  succession  of  new  and  beautiful  ideaa  in  order  to  indui  c  i>eople  to  buy  it. 

Wliile  it  is  unquoptionably  tnif  that  the  preat  collections  of  primitive  Aineri(^n 
art  have  laniely  affected  the  present  styles  (and  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sig- 
nihcance  oí  the  tardy  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  material),  yet  the  other  great  col- 
lections, Budi  as  the  Chinese,  Koryak,  Philippine,  and  South  Sea  Island,  have  also 
been  of  great  interest.  Fashion  seems  to  require  almost  constant  change,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  designen  will  at  different  times  emphasize  different  collections  in 
the  Museum.  But  the  addition  to  our  decomtive  arts  of  the  inq>imtional  wealth  of 
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DESIGN'S  FOR  SILK  PATTKRNS  BASED  ON  AHORHilNAL  AMEUH  AN  ART. 


Top:  ThLs  ilasi^n,  wlilrh  won  the  swond  prize  In  a  rtvenl  content,  was  -iiKKosfert  liv  f  lie  Itiiliiin  oollwtions  in 
Amerimn  Museum  of  Natura!  History,  and  whs  the  first  textile  de^icn  ever  mmle  l>y  tin-  urtist.  Hottoni:  Tlie-* 
Hirec  desisras  were  all  taken  dire<"tly  from  specimens  in  lho  \merii-an  Miis4>uin,  and  are  Im'IUK  dis¡»laved  in  certain 
limiitifu!  silks  iiro<liiPed  bv  a  note<l  maniifiu-l tirer  of  the  I'nlted  States.  The  liRiire  at  (hi<  h<f|  is  taken  from  a 
I'enivian  ponono  de^Kn,  that  lu  the  middle  Iruin  a  Mexican  terra  cotta  .stomp,  and  llie  une  un  llie  rii;hl  iruw  a 
Peruvian  cylinder  rollar 
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AKTlsriC  DESICXa  USED  IN  AMKRtCVN  SILKS. 

The  two  wpjm  ilesijíTU»  at  the  left  wprp  taken  from  Sttcr  shields  In  the  collwlioni  of  the  Aracri^an  Mti5(>iim  of 
Ntttiinl  Ilistory.  The  third  from  tho  top.  at  the  left,  isn  Mexican  design  slRiúíyin)?  "sand  and  water."  <  »i  tfie 
designs  at  the  right,  tKusketry  and  pottery  motifs  from  the  Indiaas  of  the  soni  hwestern  swtion  of  the  CTnited 
States  iiisjilrwl  the  two  up|)ermo<t.  while  the  third  from  the  top  was  suRgested  by  the  Miiseutu's  Amur  Hiver 
collection.  Of  the  three  huttom  panels  the  two  o«iter.  representing  bird  and  ronventioniliwl  fish  de^iCTis 
were  inspired  by  I'enivian  textiles  In  the  Museum's  collection,  wliile  the  middle  design  of  con%euUouaUiO(l 
bird;s  was  token  from  the  Teruvlan,  .\mur  River,  and  Kor>-ak  collections. 
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aborigUiftl  American  demgn  trill  be  of  permanent  value.  We  «hall  ttini  to  it  again 
and  again,  each  time  vith  added  ekitt  and  appreciation.  These  records  are  so  inti> 
mately,  00  unqueetionably  our  own,  that  tVu  y  serve  a  basis  for  our  distinctive 
decorativo  artf.  ninl  will  Innrl  a  virilt»  (  hamt  t<  r  to  all  our  future  rroative  work. 

It  I»  by  the  simple,  iívt>ry<iay  ohjecUí  aud  materials  which  touch  our  lives 
that  we  receive,  for  good  or  111,  the  message  of  art.  It  has  been  ao  in  every  natimi 
that  has  cieated  a  tntly  great  school,  and  it  was  eminently  troe  of  the  aboriginal 
Americans.  Their  art  touched  every  phase  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  richest  in 
its  textile  and  rmtumo  px]>re8aion.  It  will  ihorcffirc  hv  evident  to  the  thoughtful 
that  the  a(>i<thelic  jiosfiihilitie»  of  beautiful  textilei^  are  alino.si  limitlefta.  That  other 
arte  to-day,  8ut:h  as  interior  decoration,  will  follow  the  tendeiuy  in  our  costumes 
ie  a  nntuinl  cofoUaiy.  To  see  and  to  wear  beautiful  bbrics  and  cóBtñmes  can  not 
fail  to  develop  our  artistic  appreciation  in  other  lines. 

This  movement  will  have  a  great  effe<  t  on  our  export  business,  for  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  wonderful  war  eiiergi«ïs  awakened  in  America  durintr  the  last  two 
years  must  lind  vent  in  the  expurta  of  peace,  once  the  shipment  of  munitions  ceases. 
It  ia  ^se&tial  to  the  success  of  a  great  part  of  this  business  that  the  product  be  typical 
of  our  artistic  as  well  as  of  our  industrial  development.  If  we  are  only  copjrists  wo 
can  never  be  serious  com|)etitor8. 

Bring! ii!^'  tli«'  industry,  the  artist,  aud  the  American  nitwum  into  closer  relation 
has  l)een  a  pei^onal  rampaig^n  the  actual  details  of  which  were  divi<h'»l  aiuonc  lecture 
courses,  personal  vi>)iLa  by  the  artists  and  the  responsible  meu  111  ilie  industry  to 
the  museum,  and  by  a  design  contest  in  which  designs  submitted  from  all  ov^  the 
country  had  to  have  museum  material  for  inspiration .  This  design  contest  developed 
many  artists  who  have  since  been  ^urce.'^ful  in  the  industry,  and  through  it  first 
learned  how  to  use  a  musetan  in  tlieir  work.  Durire^'  the  la.«t  tew  months  Saturday 
afternoons  have  been  given  over  to  the  technical  instruction  oi  an  ever-increasing 
group  of  designers,  who  in  this  way  became  familiar  not  only  with  the  problems 
of  the  industry,  but  also  with  the  collections  in  our  exhibition  halls. 

Tbo  author  then  cites  numerous  instances  of  prominent  ro])rc8eiit- 
aiires  of  the  silk  industry  who  Were  induced  to  visit  the  museum 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  novel  ideas  in  designs.  The  first  of 
these  became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the  suggestion  as  soon  as 
he  examined  the  museum^s  Peruvian  collection,  and  mtuiy  of  the 
deatgna  used  in  his  most  famous  fabrics  were  inspired  by  the  beau- 
tiful things  he  saw  among  the  Incaic  i«lics.  In  another  instance 
the  business  manager,  the  mill  expert,  and  the  designer  of  a  large 
silk  factory  visited  the  museum  together— the  first,  to  see  if  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Crawford  were  based  on  fact;  the  second,  to 
see  whether  such  ideas  could  be  developed  on  the  loom;  the  third, 
to  convert  the  ideas  into  modem  design.  As  a  consequence,  the 
last-named  has  become  a  constant  visitor  to  the  museum,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  silk  ribbons  turned  out  by  the  factory  are  the 
result  of  his  research.  Thus  the  cooperation  of  the  museum  witi) 
thffie  and  many  otiior  experts  has  made  it  possible  for  tho  Aincric  an 
woman  to  portray  in  her  costume  the  ancient  arts  of  the  Now  World. 
A»Ui  thv  general  use  and  popularity  of  the  designs  thus  secured,  Mr. 
Crawford  writes: 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  reasonable  space  limits^  to  show  a  tithe  of  the 
designs  which  have  been  created  fnm  this  inspiration.  Indeed,  they  are  coming 
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Courtcay  ol  The  Amrric^  Muarum  Journal. 

STRIKING  DESIGNS  FOR  AMKRH'AN  SILKS. 


Tliti  two  upper  ÜPsigns  were  Inspired  by  the  rcru\ian  and  Koryak  collections  in  the  Ameriran  Miuteiun  of 
Nuturnl  llistory,  and  have  l>een  emí>odied  in  some  of  tin*  finest  and  heaviest  of  silVs  prwlurvd  hy  a  well- 
known  manufai'turer  in  the  United  State-i.  The  idea  for  the  design  In  the  third  st»c<"imen  wivs  taken  fn»m 
the  Museum's  colleftions  ol  primitive  American  art,  while  the  design  in  the  itoltom  llliistratiou  »a» 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  tlie  ^miir  Rixer  colicction. 
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ont  w  fast  that  it  is  impoeëible  even  to  keep  trarc  of  them.  Tlic  ilc-íiirncrs.  working; 
uniier  the  guidauce  of  the  museum,  are  spreadiug  this  art  su  rupully  amuug  the 
inditrtriiM  thftt  many  people  are  buying  designs  and  do  not  realize  that  the  ideas 
have  been  eiiggested  by  muaeiim  material.  Ab  before  stated,  representativea  of 
the  cotton  and  gannent  concerns  also  afe  beginning  to  visit  the  museum  with  s«ious 
intentions. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  national  t('xtilo  art  and  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Museum  in  this  field,  the  author  writes: 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  at  least  the  foundations  for  a  national  textile  art  have  been 
laid,  and  that  the  part  the  American  Museum  has  played  in  tiuB  movement  is  of  impor- 
tance. Edticational  work  can  not  Htnitod  by  the  commercial  advantages  which 
accrue  to  certain  enterpriaing  concerns,  for  the  value  to  the  country  at  lar^f  of  a  great 
and  distinctive  art  muat  be  ob\iou«.  Nothing,  unless  it  be  music,  so  unites  a  people 
as  m  omilarity  or  a  q/mpathy  in  their  decorative  associations.  We  are  a  Nation  com- 
posed of  many  straine  of  blood,  a  people  which  has  dra\\'n  traditions  from  innumerable 
»}nrrp<:.  and  the  political  unity  which  holds  us  to^'cther  will  be  strengthened  and 
viMtiod  by  an  art  whirh  we  may  tnithftilly  rail  our  own. 

To  make  life  a  little  mure  gra*.  iuu:<,  lu  make  beautiful  things  a  little  more  charming, 
to  biiag  into  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  simple  things  which  cany  a  message  oi 
loveliness  this  is  the  meaning  of  creative  art  in  America,  and  this  is  <me  phase  of  the 
educational  work  that  the  American  Museum  is  doinu.  This  transcends  in  signifi- 
cance the  comnien  ial  i>ha.sori  of  the  Ptibject.  The  loom  and  the  printing  frame,  the 
embroidery  mat^^hiue  and  the  garment  factory  are  but  the  iiuid  mediums  through 
which  the  creative  ability  of  American  artists  is  reaching  the  American  Nation;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  realise  that  the  diffusion  of  the  new  ideas  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  profitable  undertaking. 

It  is  î>orhapa  of  human  interest  that  through  this  movement,  and  because  of  it.  an 
incrcatdng  number  of  young  Amerii  an  artists  are  ret  eiving  recognition  and  prolitable 
employment,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  developing  a  fine  feeling  of 
loyalty  toward  this  Museum  for  the  corral  reception  they  have  received  and  the 
unfailing  assistance  that  has  been  extended  to  them.  To  have  taugbt  .so  earnest  a 
group  tn  make  use  of  the  original  sources  of  design  in  ^fn.senm  T  iaterial  is  in  itself  an 
achie\  enieut.  The  liabit-^  thus  acquired,  leading  to  individual  auccosses,  will  enrour- 
age  artiâtí»  just  beginning  their  career  to  follow  such  examples,  and  the  eñei  Im  of  .su«  li 
issociatiop  must  eventually  be  lelt  in  every  brandi  of  American  decorative  art. 
This  is  the  trae  significance  of  the  work. 

Fa«l  Waylaad.  Bartlett  is  the  subject  of  the  Sculptors  of  the 
Americas  series  in  the  May,  1917,  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Bulletin.   The  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  sketch: 

Within  the  past  year  two  notable  achievements  in  sculptural  decorative  work 
wem  bioui^t  to  coin|>letion  by  their  author,  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  the  one  at  the 
C^ntol  in  Waebington,  the  other  at  the  New  York  Public  Librar>'.  Art  loven 
throngbout  the  countr\-  expressed  themselves  generovisly  and  in  latidator>'  tenus 
ronrr-rnin?  these  elaborate  schemes  of  aflornment,  arid  at  the  same  time  reviewed 
with  utereet  the  professional  career  ot  Mr.  Bartlett,  commenting  freely  upon  lhe 
maAed  develofttaeiit  In  the  chanctor  el  the  oeatinw  and  concepts  of  hú  later  worics 
as  compared  with  his  earlier  adiievements.  For  while  his  first  efforts  displayed  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  technique  that  was  sure  and  facile,  in  his  more  recent  efforts 
there  are  revealed  a  te<  hniqne  that  is  highly  acrnm]>lÍ8hed,  graceful, and  refined,  an 
imatciiuàtiun  of  arresting  and  moving  ap}>eal,  and  the  aaserlive  act  ent  of  ma»ter>'. 

Àlr.  BarUett  was  bom  in  New  liaven,  Conn.,  in  1865.  At  an  early  age  ho  went  to 
Piris,  where  his  Idks  made  their  home  for  the  time  being.  Here  at  the  early  age  of 
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BARTLETT'S   STATI'E    OF   rOLFMIUS    IN    TITE   CONGRESSIONAL    LIBRARY  AT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Tills  oriKiiml  conception  of  Columbus  has  stimulated  the  imagination  of  art  students  into  varimis  Inter- 
pretations. One  writer  desrribes  the  statue  in  these  terms:  "His  face,  of  heroic  mold,  with  broad 
forehead,  deen-set  eyes,  and  firm  mouth,  is  enframed  In  ttiick,  long  locks.  His  right  hand  points 
to  the  luitriea  route  and  the  miknown  lands  which  he  sees  in  an  ecstatic  vision.  In  lUs  left  hand 
hangs  the  folded  map  which  he  has  used  in  his  argument.  He  ha-s  flnl.slie<i  that,  and  «itli  bis  heiid 
thrown  back  he  seems  to  let  loose  the  flood  of  his  eloquent  persuasion.  'Con  you  let  slip  so  ercet  %a 
opportunity?'  he  seems  to  ask  of  the  queen  and  her  assembled  oounseilon." 


I 


Goo<iIe 


STATUE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  UY  HAUTLKTT  IN  THE  ('0N<;RESSI0N.\L  I.IHUAUY, 

AT  WASHINGTON,  D. 

This  Is  prolmbly  the  mnsl  discussocl  of  nil  of  ttn<  s<nilptf»r's  work.  Arl  rrltirs  havp  ïhvu  Ihnllod  uiid 
inspired  by  tlw?  ruKKe^l  í-Tiuidfar  of  this  woiitlorfiil  coiiot>|it.  As  one  sttidnnl  u|)tly  >IhI*>>,  Hie  MicluM'l 
Anicelo  who  is  portrayed  Is  he  who  wiis  inspin^J  hy  his  own  v;isf  jxissitiilities  ifi  ai  liiim-  alone  wlial 
seemed  imi>ossiDle,  wno  oonwive<l  and  wron^'ht  the  Mos»-s  and  lhe  Sihyls,  who  was  aloiorUnl  in  the 
rnüUutiun  oí  his  ideals.  Uis  workman's  n«()  luid  upron  are  tlie  royal  crown  and  initntle  of  hi'^  kiii^doro. 


IIARTLETT'S  STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE,  IN  THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  PAKIS, 

FRANCE. 

A  magniflcpnt  branw?,  the  fdft  oí  the  scliool  children  of  the  Ignited  States  to  France.   The  .sculptor  spent 
nearly  10  years  before  he  finally  evolved  the  statue  which  now  rests  in  its  place. 
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15  he  eut^rtnl  the  École  dett  Beaux-Arta  auii  at  the  same  time  atttMitlcil  the  classes  in 
«nimal  sculpture  and  drawing  whidi  the  íéuloüé  aculptor  Frèmiet  conducted  in  the 
Jardin  dos  Fiantes.  Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Frèmiet  oîk«<  rvod 
Bartlett'e  propensity  for  sou!] it r. re  as  ho  watched  him  model  in  tlic  ^nnlon  at  Miirly 
and  i  ritii  Í7fd  his  work  froTu  liiru»  to  time.  Thn  hours  ho  spent  anion':  the  yirange 
aiid  variod  inhabitants  oí  the  Jardin,  his  intimate  intercourse  with  bird  and  beast 
and  reptile  were  houta  when  the  observant  eye  and  willing  fingen  were  preparing  for 
a  later  acknowledged  maatety  of  animal  sculpture.  In  consequence  BarUett  waa  able 
to  eerve  in  various  studios  as  an  animal  specialist  and  tht  s  earn  the  means  with 
which  to  carT>'  on  his  own  ptiidies.  It  is  nftfn  rclatfd  with  a  «enp^  nf  amusement 
that  Bartlett  and  another  scidptor,  now  also  n^uu  to  prominence,  vised  to  go  about 
like  peripatetic  cobblers  or  harvesten  "doing  animals  "  for  whcunsoever  they  found 
in  need  of  their  services,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  tanoog  the  important  embellish- 
mt  iit8  of  Paris  may  be  picked  out  a  number  of  hiH  Loyhood  works,  such  as  the  lion  of 
the  Porte  St.  tenia,  the  rcrbrnis  with  the  Orphei:a  in  the  Luxembourg;  and  the 
?iirantic  elephant  at  the  Exposition  of  .Vmsterdam. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  school  Bartlett  attained  the  honor  of  exhiliiling 
in  the  Salon  a  bust  of  hiagrandmotbor,  his  6rBt  public  work.  At  the  age  of  22,  etill  at 
Pans,  he  exhibited  a  group,  The  Bohemian  Bear^Tamer.  This  had  been  ready  for 
th-  j.iiMic  nearly  a  year  licfore  but  the  si  iiIi)tor  was  disaiitisfiod  witli  the  romposiiion 
ami  m.i'h'  rhanges  involving  another  year's  work.  J I  is  skill  in  the  modeling  oí  the 
animal  iorms  is  again  shown  in  the  delightfully  clumsy  bear  cubs  in  the  group.  The 
woik  repreeente  a  man  leaning  ovw  a  young  bear,  endeavoring  by  voice  and  gesture 
to  encotttage  it  to  antics.  The  attitude  and  play  of  movement  are  veiy  true  to  lile. 
The  oriifinal  pla.st«  r  <-a<tt  of  this  group  stands  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  the  bronze 
¡í«  in  the  Níí'tr<)|K)litan  Museum  of  New  York. 

In  {>eriectiou  ot  modeling,  however,  this  Rives  way  to  the  strange  Indian  Ghost 
Dance,  a  strong  work  full  of  technical  ability  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Expodtion  at  Chicago,  1893. .  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Penmiylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

An  attractive  collection  of  bronze  ra-^finirs.  ren<><  ting  a  remarkable  detrroc  nf  manual 
dexterit>'.  marks  another  achievement  in  his  t'urlicr  rarrer.  The  knowlcds^'o  írainod 
through  bin  intimacy  with  the  idiosj'ncrasies  oí  a  sleepy  owl  ur  crusty  crocodile,  oí 
things  that  creep  and  crawl  and  fly,  of  slippery  6sh,  mettlesome  hone,  and  lordly  lion, 
coupled  with  his  natural  genius  and  skill,  enabled  him  to  play  with  a  sure  totich  on 
any  theme  in  the  life  of  the  bruto  rroation.  In  this  colle<'tion  his  skill  with  patinas 
iroloring  of  hron/ps^  sh^ws  to  ^cal  advantage.  By  some  deft  masri'  be  gave  to  these 
tiny  masses  of  modeled  metal  such  a  wealth  of  color  as  one  <x>idd  scarcely  believe  pos- 
aibte  oataide  of  the  realm  of  precious  atoaee— purples  and  greens,  blues  and  golden 
bfoma,  inidesreni  and  brilliant  like  the  lining  of  shells  or  the  metallic  lust^  of  ores 
and  semiprecious  gems.  This  collection  won  him  many  honors  at  the  St.  I^is 
Expoaitii  o  The  Japanese,  themselves  world-masters  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting,  so 
gr^y  admired  this  display  tlmt  they  offered  to  buy  various  pieces  for  their  Govern* 
ment. 

Following  these  early  productions,  a  higher  artistic  sense  commenced  to  asnrt  itself 

tn  the  concepts  of  the  sculptor,  and  Bartlett  began  to  produce  works  more  gratifying 
and  worth  V  of  his  genius.  H  is  Dying  Lion,  though  not  widely  known,  is  one  of  the  most 
original  oí  thcin  all .  Tt  h  a  work  of  appealing  strength  and  Heauty ,  of  intense  dramati» 
power.  A  veritable  kin^  ui  beasts  clings  to  the  sloping  rock  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
eve^T  moatrle  tense  in  the  supreme  efFwt  to  live.  In  this  production  the  perfection  of 
workmamhip  again  establiahes  the  scnlptor'ÍB  ri£^t  to  a  lofty  position  among  sculptors 
of  animals. 

In  thp  riffb'  nf  Ironie  eflîgies  whirh  dommto  îhf»  rotunda  of  fho  T'onsrowioniil 
Lil>raiy  bartlett  is  represeute<l  by  two  statues  which  strike  a  strong  note  amidst  tlie 
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A  COLONIAL  WARRIOR. 

One  of  a  scries  of  statues  which  will  rompióte  the  srtilptuml  dpcomfions  planned  for  the  capítol  at 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Uartlell's  native  Sute. 
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cxtutributiuns  of  the  other  Americ  an  w  ulpU)™.  His  statue  of  (  oluailms  ami  of 
Michebingelo  show  the  artist  at  a  high  plane  of  ima^iDation  and  vigor  and  levealing 
true  greatnees.   The  statues  lepxeeent  distinct  thought  and  in  the  liandting  express 

«trpni»th.  ronfidenre,  and  dramatic  appeal. 

Among  all  the  siirmunflinir  fi^niros  Columbua  stands  out  rlf«ar  iti  momory  as  an 
urig:mal  and  spontaneous  conception.  It  shows  the  iUacoverer  in  a  now  light.  No 
longer  la  he  tíie  gentle  dreamer,  the  eloquent  pleader,  the  enthuoast;  nor  yet  Uie  silent 
victim  f  n  chains.  He  is  depicted  here  in  a  heroic  pose,  a  man  of  might  and  confidence 
hnrlini;  proud  defiance  at  his  calumniators.  His  well-proportioned  figure,  full  of  life 
and  motion,  his  left  foi't  advanrori,  is  fît  tofîtaïul  l'cforc  T<iníTs  Tn  thiP<^onception,  one 
critic  tset-s  tire  naviirator  sLandins,'  («^rlia|)f<  in  th<'  prcsdu  f  cf  ilic  suvereiíínB  U>  whom  he 
ha£  ^von  a  new  realm.  With  ntap»  and  churt»  in  hand  he  is  desirihinj;;  the  journey, 
trials,  and  hardships  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Frequently  inter* 
rupi<  <1  in  his  account  by  one  of  those  persistent  enemies  who  surrounded  him  to 
l>elitUe  hi«  triumph,  he  pauses  in  his  stor,-.  and  crushini?  the  maps  in  his  left  liaixl, 
throwis  ht«  head  hack  like  a  creature  at  hay.  Pn  his  oyes  seek  tho  throne  in  wrathiiil 
imjuirj  ,  demanding  protection,  or  is  he  looking  to  a  higher  power  lor  the  viuiiic  aiion 
which  only  the  centuries  may  hring?  The  novelty  of  the  motif  interests  at  once, 
and  the  sculpteras  large  treatment  of  lines  and  surfaces  is  found  to  be  consistently 
adt-piaf.' 

In  the  Michelangelo  ptatiic  he  also  ha.«  prodt^rod  a  distinct  and  lofty  personality. 
The  short,  gnomelike  figure  with  .«itumpy  k'gs;  the  hig  powerful  hands;  the  stem  face, 
ruugfa-hewn,  with  ita  frown  and  tight  lipa,  all  comhine  to  moke  an  unwinning  pre« 
sentment  at  first  glance,  only  to  impel  lingering  attention  which  turns  to  admiration 
and  praise.  The  nigged  grandeur  of  the  head,  a  mggednees  scarred  by  time  and 
•ipiritiial  ronflict,  refleot.»  hip  incesfant  pf niceh^s  with  fate  and  Popes  and  the  prohlems 
of  his  ihreeiold  art  Some  critics  accept  tliis  com-ept  as  the  long-looked  for  ])re8ent- 
uent  of  the  mailer,  and  one  contemporarn'ous  sculptor  rejoices  in  the  ihotight  that 
it  was  an  American  sculptor  who  grB^)ed  so  nobly  his  character  and  created  the  one 
wcvlby  representation  of  the  mighty  Florentine. 

1*ho  adwjiiacA-  of  Hart  left's  characterisation  of  thcHC  twf»  men  gn«»í<  far  to  prove  liis 
owjt  larponesM  as  an  artist  He  has  not  made  his  suhjectn  attrarf  iv<»  hnt  ho  hn»  nhown 
them  poworful,  sullicient,  and  therefore  convincing,  lie  has  appnxiated  them  and 
hm  nsen  for  the  moment  at  least  to  their  height. 

Other  public  works  of  Bartlott  include  the  Warren  statue  in  Roxbuiy,  Mass.,  an 
h^e^  conception  ariistic  in  design.   It  preeents  the  beloved phy.sician,  patriot,  and 
«•aHy  mar'^r  of  the  Amoriran  Revolution,  a  nohlp  ficrure  inspired  hy  a  nohle  soul. 
The  i»ed«  í-t.ü  relief  depicts  the  death  of  Warren  and  w«in  warm  praise  for  its  deliescy 
ami  subtlety  of  treatment.   AnoÜiei:  iâ  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  McC'lellau  in  ^ 
Pbilsdelphú.   It  represents  the  soldier,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  easy  attitude  ol  ohe 
aixrvstomed  to  command.    The  horse  is  a  superhly  mo<leled  animal.   Another  work 
in(ii<^tirig  intfTiiation.a!  appn'ciaf ion  of  fh<-  i-ciilj)!!  r's  art  is  the  static  of  hafayfttn 
prr^rnttHÏ'io  France  by  the  whool  chiklren  of  thf  I  nitctl  Statcp.    It  Htand.n  in  the 
2M{uare  pi  Xb©  ix)uvre,  one  of  the  mo«t  coveted  sitw  in  Fans.   The   ailptor  gave  hini- 
e^-fip  to  this  work  with  a  wonderful  concentration  and  singleness  of  purpoee.  The 
BKMinmental  figure,  whidi  now  stands  on  the  imposing  pedental  re])resenta  nearly  a 
de<-ade  of  constant  thought  and  labor.    The  Lafayette  he  has  evolved  repres<>nt.s  a 
füf^  and  a  .nvmhol,  the  youihiul  office  offering  his  sword  and  aervice  to  the  American 
colonists  in  the  cai:8e  of  liberty. 

The  Bulletin  has  already  had  occasion  to  review  the  elaborate  decorations  which 
now  embeHish  the  pediment  of  the  Horse  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  comment  on 
the  dignified  sjnibolic  statues  adorning  the  front  facade  of  the  New  York  Piiblic 
I>ibrary'.  The  Stato  of  Connecticut  has  also  called  i  p"ti  h^r  tiafive  fon  fn  mnipli  t  • 
the  plAU  of  itã  sculptural  decoratioua  for  the  capítol,    lu  thet<c  workn  ISartleit  docs 
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iK't  nu  r»  ly  ]>r('ï<oiit  a  gToi;p  of  figures  but  raiber  exprestst*  an  ideal  and  its  relation  to 
the  arcliiteiiunil  environment.  He  has  also  departed  irom  the  siaviáb  idea  that 
particulâily  in  monumental  mk  one  mvst  follow  the  woik  of  claarical  antiquity, 
especially  that  of  the  Graela.  On  the  contrary  he  hasihown  how  soulptnro  can  become 
modem  without  roapinp  to  he  monumental  and  has  pointed  m:t  the  lines  on  which 
American  sculptur*-  m-.w  nttain  to  a  far  higher  standard  than  it  ha.-^  \  et  roarhcd. 

Bartlett'a  arthaü  btt  u  happily  characterized  ax  being  eesentiully  niuuumt-ntal  with 
ahappy  balance  between  the  austere  and  the  more  picturesque  or  ])laBtic  tendencies, 
and  combining  the  better  qualities  of  the  two.  He  conceives  Üiings  simply  and 
fundjwnentally;  he  gives  them  form  in  legitimate  tici:lpl\;ral  terms;  and  to  tliese  rare 
virtues  he  adds  the  more  intimate  charm  of  a  delightfully  varied  yet  unobtrusive 
technic. 

Detroit  as  a  Manufacturing  City  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  sketcb  in 
the  May  number  oi  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  the  English 
version  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  few  <  itiea  in  the  United  Ftates  whi<  b  had  tbeir  beginnings  in 
Fr- mil  <  .»l(»iii/atiun.  It  wa.-^  fi>und«'d  in  1701  by  Antonio  de  la  Moth»'  ("adillaf  an  a 
tonne»  img  link  b«'t\vffn  tlio  French  colonies  oí  Canada  and  tlic  Krfnt  li  trading  j  v«:tít 
of  the  Miâsùeippi  Valley,  and  it  became  the  principal  connecting  link  in  the  chain 
from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans.  As  a  result  of  the  Sevoi  Years  War,  by  the  trea^  of 
Paris,  France  sDnendere<l  to  England  the  whole  of  its  -v  ast  empire  of  Canada,  or  New 
Franco,  a^  it  was  railed,  iiu  luding  Detroit.  This  was  in  Md^.  Twenty  years  later 
Detroit,  attherloeeof  th('  Rcvolutionan.'  War.  ramc  under  the  jurif^dii  tion  of  the  infant 
federation  (  ailed  the  United  i^tatee.  For  a  while  it  was  tbe  (  aj  ital  oí  lirst  the  Territory 
and  later  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  180$  Detroit  was  entiiely  destroyed  by  fire.  After  the  lire  the  town  was  laid 
out  on  a  new  plan  somewhat  similar  to  tbat  of  Washington.  Detroit  therefore  daten 
frt  m  I'iO.'i  The  old  trading  poet  established  by  Cadillac  disapj  eareil  in  f!anies  and 
Uie  uew  city  built  on  its  ashe»  ia  the  resultant  of  Ameritan  enter]  rise  and  indu.<>tr}'. 
To-day  Detroit  has  mture  than  a  half  million  popuktion  and  its  dtíaens  claim  that  it 
is  the  bnsieBt  and  most  active  city  of  the  world.  For  more  than  a  c^tiuy  after  1805 
Detroit  grew  as  most  ofthfif  Middle  West  cities  in  the  T'nit*  d  S^tates,  but  this  growth 
did  not  attain  rcrniirVable  proportiona  until  about  líH)G  or  l!K)7. 

As  an  mventive  j  eople  the  United  States  has  to  itis  <  redit  many  of  the  líreatent 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  last  centur>\  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  all  the 
progKsnve  appliances  and  agencies  of  modem  industrial  civilization  more  than 
one-hall  are  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  United  States.  The  electric  tel^aph, 
1^  «-an  ?tram  navigation,  the  tele}  hone,  the  aeroplane,  the  major  imi  rovenu  nts  in 
eteaui  tu^'ine>  the  excentrif  ttiming  lathe,  tlie greatest  imj  rovementíi  in  steel  malting, 
multiple  J  riming  |  re*9»es  are  all  tbe  result  of  the  in\  entive  genius  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  automobile,  at  the  b^inning,  this  country  showed  a  back- 
ward  gpirit.  The  great  b^innings  were  French,  and  to  France  is  due  for  the  most 
part  the  early  development  of  the  automobile,  for  a  development  it  was  rather  than  a 
íiniíle  invention.  The  United  States  wa.^  more  than  10  years  behind  with  the  auto- 
mobile, but  in  about  1905  it  began  to  awaken,  and  Detroit  may  juntly  claim  to  be  the 
first  renter  in  the  country  which  became  fully  alive  to  the  great  poembUities  of  tlie 
new  industry.  In  the  10  yean  from  1904  to  1914  it  sprang  to  the  front  in  automobile 
making— not  only  the  front  in  the  United  States  Imt  the  front  of  all  tbe  world.  (  arriod 
aloni'  irith  this  industry  spraog up  other  allied  and  nonallied  industries  in  this  wide* 
awake  and  progrtassive  city. 

In  1914  there  were  in  Detroit  2,036  manufacturing  plant»  in  operation.  Ton  >ears 
prior  thereto,  in  1904,  the  number  of  plants  was  1,362,  an  increase  in  ninnber  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.  But  during  this  period  the  number  of  employed  laborers  increased  more 
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NEW  STATION  OF  THE  MU'HKJAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Eijjht  difTerenl  lines  ofniilwiiy  enter  thecily  of  Detroit  iind  use  llineo  terminal  stations,  vii.  Ilie  Miclii^'an 
(Vniral  Station  (Hhown  in  the  picture),  the  Cnion  Station,  and  the  Hnish  Strmtt  Station.  A  Tniv- 
elers'  AidSetTetary  of  the  VoiinK  Women's  C'liri^tian  .\s.s(H'iation  is  to  bo  found  at  vmU  of  the  lliree 
»tations  to  direc-t  travelers  who  need  infonnation  or  a.ssistance. 
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THE  HEAKT  OF  THE  Bl'SIMESS  DISTIIU'T  OF  DETROIT. 

In  the  forwrround  mav  be  seen  llip  tower  of  the  fit  v  Hall,  while  the  tliree  skystraixTs  shown  are  the  FonI 
ulTioe  buLdlng  tu  the  leit  (18  stories);  the  New  l'enubsi-ol  Uuilding  c¿i  stories),  uiid  tlie  Dime  Uuult 
(25  stortee). 
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than  100  jtor  «-ont.  from  48,48:i  to  9i).(;():i.  and  tli«'ir  wa'ro  over  2(K)  jior  cent,  from 
$22,558,ÜÜÜ  to  $69,447,000.  The  value  of  the  prcnluí  tJ4  oí  these  factoricH  im  reaaeU 
212  per  cent,  from  $128,247,000  to  $400,348,000;  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  factoriee  234  per  cent,  from  $86,581,000  to  1222,249,000. 

In  this  brief  pani^ph  is  summed  the  total  of  Detroit's  industrial  in'owth  and  a 
wondorful  ftnr>'  w  hidden  in  the  dr\'  fipurefl.  The  laborers  are  doubhHl,  but  their 
yearly  wage  is  increased  õO  fer  cent,  from  $46õ  to  $697,  and  the  >alue  of  the  { roduct 
beromes  mora  than  tlifee  times  what  H  was.  It  ia  doubtful  if  any  other  manutecturing 
city  in  the  world  can  ahow  for  the  period  in  question  such  an  indurtrial  growth. 

In  1914  there  were  in  all  2.036  fartories,  and  1,725  of  thesethe  United  Ptates  Burean 
of  the  (\>nf«us  r1a<««iric>s  un(h>r  M  hoadincH.  Under  these  headings  the  following  had 
aa  output  of  more  than  $3,UU0,UUU  each  a  year: 


Aut4in)()bIT«  

Poundry  and  n 
lf«at  {NK^kiii;;. 

Totauxo  niaiuifivtorips  

Brass  and  c<i[iiM»r  nmntidittories  

Mi  di'  itioi;  and  dnip  [ir.-p  irsTition=; . . . 

rrinting  

Maltliqaon  

impow  and  thi  nradhcÀòiii» 


Number 

oí  fac-  Output, 
torias. 


122 
221 
13 
157 

111 

47 
S 

eg 

20 
10 
2» 


1164,  (íTií,  000 

2n.3-'i  .<iiK) 

13. («1,000 
13,  Iil*i,O00 
il,  410,000 

7,  »í!>y,ooo 

6,464,000 

5,«n,ooo 

4.380,000 
3,807,000 
S.W7,000 
3,38S.00O 


Some  of  the  other  leading  claasified  industries  ave  boots  and  shoes,  proí^ervcd  foods, 
women's  clothinp.  confectionery',  elec  trical  goods.  hoei^y  and  knit  goods^  iron  and 
hicel  mills,  leather  j;;oíh1.«.  wire,  aiul  8oap. 

There  were  311  ia<'tories  rei>re8enting  the  industries  not  classilied  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  These  latter  employed  16.002  laborers,  whooe  wages  amounted  to  910,773.000 
a  year.  The.'H-  factories  consumed  raw  inaterial  to  the  value  of  $28,076,000,  and  tho 

vrïliio  of  t1,r.  fiiiisli.'d  i)roduct.s  \va.s$')M.nOS  000 

III  ri'lidiiii:  the  fijiuros  above  one  la'  t  ."^tand.s  out  prominently,  and  that  is  tliat  the 
automobile  iiidustr>'  in  Detroit  oven^hadows  all  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  in  themselves  of  the  indtistries  of  meat  packing, 
tobacco,  medicines  and  drugs,  beer,  lumber,  stovt-^  rloiliin<:.  paint,  and  furniture, 
the  fart  remain.s  that  the  total  of  all  ilio^o  iniln-frip-  Ir^s  by  far  tluui  the  «otal  «>f  ilic 
automobile  industry.  Furthermore.  Kiveral  ot  the  leailiuf;  intlu.stries,  such  a.-*  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  and  brass,  copper,  and  tín  shops,  arc  largely  feeders  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

Detroit,  industrially  considered,  is  a  city  with  a  ."specialty,  and  a  very  important 
specialty  it  i".  .Mready  one  of  tbo  world's  eroat  manufac  turint;  infhistrios  aufoniobile 
construction  is  destined  to  be  in  all  probability  its  greatest  manufacturing  industry. 
In  a  sense  one  can  sue  a  limit  to  the  automobile  as  a  passenger  vehicle,  but  who  can 
see  the  limit  of  its  use  as  a  freight  carrier  or  as  a  mobile  power  plant  suitable  not  only 
ff>r  apriculturo  but  for  many  other  nonmanufacturintr  industries?  Even  the  limits 
indicated,  broad  as  they  are,  may  prove  too  narrow  in  tho  future  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial history.  The  possession  of  a  light  and  easily  transported  ¡wwcr  plant  oikmis  up 
new  and  heretofore  unknown  industries  which  in  the  end  may  pro\'e  as  important  as 
the  known  industries  ot  to-day.  Detroit  has  established  itself  as  the  leading  center 
of  tho  aufoniobilo  industry  of  fbo  United  States.  The  United  Stales  i-  in>w  the  Iea<l- 
ine  country  in  the  wori<l  in  thi-^  as  in  many  oili.  r  indu-^tries.  so  that  Detroit  in  effect 
becomes  the  worUl  center  of  the  manufacture  oí  motor  cars. 
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DETROIT  VIEWS. 

Upjier  pifliire:  Omml  Iloiilpviml.  a  mnçnifti^ent  drlvoway  whirh  oncirdns  the  city.  It  oxtends  a  dLs- 
Uxnve  of  12  luilwî  and  affords  thosodriviiiK  o\or  it  views  of  every  phase  of  «'ily  life.liichidinp  the  homes 
of  rit'h  and  poor,  iiKliistrlil  plants,  schools,  philanthropie  tnstitutioas.  hospitals,  churrhes.  theaters, 
UV)niries,  etc.  Ix)wer  picture:  .\  siviie  in  Belle  Isle  I'ark.  the  larcesl  and  most  famous  oi  Detroit'.-; 
parkini;  system.  It  is  a  larRO  wotHletl  island  in  the  Detroit  Hiver,  about  2  mile.s  long,  and  contains 
<fl7  acres.'  It  is  encircled  by  a  .Vmile  driveway,  and  one  of  its  features  Is  a  canal  wliich  «inrts  throuch 
lhe  wtKKls  ami  umlcr  concrete  and  ribitic  lirldj;es.  wideiiiuc  into  lakes  dotted  with  small  islands.  The 
upper  ond  of  the  Island  lias  been  left  in  a  natural  state  and  contains  ai-res  of  lofty  tfR»  and  dense  woods. 
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TUE  AI  TOMOHILE  INDUSTRY  IN  DETROIT. 


UptHT  jiirtnro:  \'iow  of  n  portion  of  the  .{.(ifio  aiitomobil<*5  turiipil  out  dailv  in  oup  of  Detroit's  factories,  still  In  thoir  unfín- 
hUv'i  <ln(p.  Some  iilea  muy  U*  li:nl  of  lhclm|>ort!incoof  theautoraoliilclnflustry  of  tin- country  wlipnil  Issl^tp^l  that  thorr 
are  lit  prespnl  .t.'JfXMlK)  motor  voliirles  in  itclual  us«^  in  the  I'nlted  States, agalnsl  sim.don  in  use  in  all  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 
I.uwer  picture:  Only  a  [Kirlion  uf  the  2T,(JU0  |>crsoii£  employed  by  ouc  of  tliu  leading  auloiuubilc  factories  of  Detroit. 
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STEAMERS  ON  THE  DETROIT  RIVER. 

[iptnttt  iA  sitijst<Kl  on  the  I>etrojt  Riv^r,  a  (l«<p  strait  31  milus  lonc,  whidi  ("oniiwt.s  I^ke  Erie  with  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Th*  tonnaite  of  this  river  is  said  to  he  greater  than  the  (■omhined  tonnii^n  of  Liverpool,  Ix>n- 
4oii^  Ilamburi:.  Over  oi»e-IIiird  of  tlie  tonnape  of  ships  in  tlie  I'nUe^l  States  and  one-half  of  th«i 
iHaimn  of  l.mo  tons  burden  are  on  the  «ireat  Lakes,  and  most  of  thest^  vessels  |míss  through  the  I>etroit 
Ri%-»r.  In  lól-í  there  were  37,473  vessels  passed  thn>ti(;h  the  river  farn,-ing  over  S5,.'í7lt,705  tons  of  freicht. 
rmlu»d  %X.  $937.191,015. 
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In  1914  about  on^-fourth  <A  the  whole  automobile  induBtry  of  the  United  Statee 
was  centered  in  Detroit  in  122  factories  making  completed  autoniohilcs,  bodies,  or 
part".  These íactorÍGs,  as  has  hccTi  pliown  nhnvo  ompîovcd  ;î:i.439  mechanics  and 
laborers.  In  the  factories  oiif^^iílc  ni  l>eir(íit  the  number  was  93,65.'i.  The  horse- 
power employed  in  Detroit  was  39,458;  outside  of  Detroit,  134,226.  The  wages  paid 
in  Detroit,  126,368,000;  outside,  $75,559,000.  '  The  material  consumed  in  Detroit, 
1101,382,000:  outside,  $257,826,000.  The  value  of  the  product  in  Detroit,  $164,- 
07f),0(M);  outside,  $468,755.000.  Tlio  figurps  ns  stated  are  for  the  year  1914.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  enormou.s  incri':\.so  iti  flio  industry  in  Detroit  àuá  ol.*«'wh<  ro 
in  the  United  States.  This  increase  would  have  occurred  in  any  event,  but  was 
accelerated  by  the  European  war  and  the  large  orders  from  France,  England,  Russia, 
and  Italy  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 

In  the  United  States  at  large  the  automobile  industry  increased  about  twentyfold 
in  the  10  yonn»  from  1004  to  1914,  as  shown  by  the  value  of  the  output,  which  in  1004 
was  $30,033,000  and  in  1914  $632,831,000.  In  Detroit  alone  in  the  same  period  the 
output  advanced  from  $6,240.000  to  $164,076,000,  an  increase  of  twenty-six  fold. 

Some  Facts  Relative  to  the  Solar  System  i«  t!ip  title  of  an  article 
publishocl  ill  a  rocont  number  of  the  Spanish  (HÜüon  of  the  Bulletin 
which,  whilo  it  emhodios  matter  that  is  more  or  loss  oleniontary  in 
the  science  of  astronoiny,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  g:eiieral 
reader  in  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  reproduced  in  its  English 
form,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  oldest  as  well  a*  most  faprinating  studies  that  has  ever  chaine<l  the 
interest  of  thoughtful  men  is  that  of  astronomy,  the  arrangement  of  the  stora.  Just 
idien  m^  fiiat  began  to  study  and  to  clsaaify  die  stan  visible  to  tibe  unaided  human 
eye  Is  not  known,  for  this  is  one  science  that  antedates  all  written  records.  Thin  lact 

is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  reflect  fhat  man  could  not  have  develc^Mïd  much 
intclH'.Tf.nro  without  becomii^?  tronHMiíl  i >I\  intorostcd  iri  îba»  tnliim  m npt  important 
oí  all  stars,  the  sun,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  s  beautiful  little  sateiliie,  the  irnx)n.  Light, 
warmth,  and  even  the  sustenance  of  life  itself  he  owed  to  the  great,  flashing,  luminous 
star  that  regularly  arose  from  the  eastern  horison  evwy  morning  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  western  every  evening.  No  wonder  that  it  became  an  object  of  wor- 
ship and  i)f  awe,  a  deity  fhat  rontrolled  everj-thing  pertaining  to  his  welfare  and 
happiness,  and  no  wonder  that  he  began  to  study  its  movement  and  desired  to  know 
more  oí  it.  His  interest  once  directed  to  the  sky,  his  attention  soon  wandered  to 
the  other  celestial  wonders  he  beheld  at  ni^t,  and  out  of  the  primary  wonhq>  of  the 
sun  grew  the  ancient  worship  of  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Astiolatry — the 
worship  of  the  star?'  prew  into  astrology-,  the  po-called  ^science  of  the  Ptare,  and  that 
in  turn  into  astronomy,  the  real  science  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  varied 
phenomena  connected  therewith. 

Notwithstanding  the  inmendous  progress  in  general  human  intelligence  and  in 
the  dlAision  of  knowledge  among  the  massm  of  civilised  people  to-day,  th«  diameter 
of  their  interests  is  such  in  this  highly  commercialized  age  that  the  science  of  the  atan 
if*  a  sealed  honk  to  the  vaí»t  majority,  esperially  to  thnw  who  live  in  cities.  Their 
view  oí  the  sky  is  eircumscribed  and  limited  by  their  environment,  even  as  are  their 
thoughts  and  their  desiri^.  If  they  were  ever  taught  anything  in  regard  to  these 
myriads  of  other  worlds  that  cluster  so  thickly  about  our  own  little  planet,  they  have 
forgotten  it  and  very  few  take  even  sufficient  interest  in  the  marvels  of  Uie  heavene 
at  night  to  geek  to  know  the  names  of  the  earth's  pilfer  worlds  in  our  own  solar  ftphem 
or  those  oí  the  plainest  groups  oí  stars  that  glorif\'  the  vast  expanse  of  limitiez  ^taco 
overhead.  To  such  as  these  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  astronomers  must  se^'m 
astounding  and  almost  incredible,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  our  modscn  aciratielB, 
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THE  NEBULA  IN  PLEIADES  SHOWN  BY  IMlOTiX^RATH Y. 

Nctmla  'I  at  in  for  cloud  »  is  the  name  givpn  to  (vrtain  luminutis  rloiKly  patrlies  to  I*  s<h>ii  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens, 
whirh  always  retain  their  same  relative  [xr^ition  with  re.sjHtt  to  tlie  Ntar>.  Many  of  the>e  luminous  patches,  when 
vw>«r<l  ihroujrh  the  more  powerful  of  rno<lern  tele.scojK>>.  are  found  to  composed  nl  clusters  of  little  stars  which  to 
tbr  unkl'ied  eye.  or  even  through  small  teUwcoiH-s,  are  invisible  s<'parately.  <  )thers,  however,  can  not  he  re'iolved  into 
lD(ll^  i'iaal  star>  by  the  m<ist  powerful  t^-U'scoiH^,  and  the  evi<lence  of  the  sp<'  tro^oiH'  is  that  the  true  nebula  has  a 
rodttution  difTerent  from  that  of  a  «tar  cluster.  It  has  l>een  estimated  that  no  les»,  than  jtW.OOn  nebul;i'  arc  visible 
thrc«uKh  tbo  p^  at  reflecting  tele-^cofie  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  California.  The  al>ove  renro<luced  photo>:raph  shows 
thf  trrrfular  nebula  to  be  seen  in  the  constellation  known  as  the  Plciatlcs,  sometimes  called  "  The  Seven  Little  Sisters" 
tn  poptuftr  parlance. 
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CourtMy  of  Tho  Caroasiv  Iiwtitution  of  Waahinston 

SPIRAL  NEBULA  (MESSIER  51)  CANUM  VENATirORUM. 

Nobulip  are  generally  olasslfle»!  aceordinp  to  their  ühapc  and  appearance  when  viewed  tlirough  a  telescojM».  Among 
the  most  interest  iiip  are  the  s|iiral  nehube.  Thes<'  are  visually  in  the  form  of  a  double  spiral,  the  two  branches  oí 
which  proceed  from  diametrically  opp<ií<ite  points  of  a  bripht  ruicleus  and  wind  around  it  in  the  same  s*»n.se;  the  whole 
is  Kenerally  stu<Med  with  points  o(con<lensalinn.  The  KTV&t  majority  of  the  nebulii-  are  generally  classed  as  spiral, 
although  compamtivelv  few  positively  show  thisstn>cture.  it  beinp  inferred  as  to  the  remainder.  The  spiral  nebula 
pictured  above,  located  in  the  (  anes  Vcnatici,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  type. 
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mul  lite  iiM:tfi  in  <  ouncction  with  thia  particular  phaae  oí  human  knowledge  are  remark- 
able in  very  truth.  • 

In  Chin»  2,900  ymn  before  the  Ghxiatiian  em  equinoxee  and  eolstices  were  deter- 
mined by  meane  of  culminating  etan,  while  in  the  Shu  Chung,  a  collection  of  docu- 

mentf  that  were  anti<]Uo  cvon  in  the  time  of  Confucius  (550-478  B.  C),  it  iaetated  that 
in  the  year  213G  B.  ("  two  ustronomor?-  H  «'re  put  to  doath  for  faillir»'  jx-rfonn  rprtain 
ritee  coanected  with  eclipso**  uí  the  sun.  As  early  a.s  l'(«K)  1^  C.  the  Chiue^se  wore 
acquninted  with  the  19-year  cycle  by  which  aolar  and  lunar  years  were  harmonized, 
while  for  centuiies  before  thie  date  they  had  made  obeervatiouB  in  the  meridian, 
rMíulatfxl  time  by  water  clocks,  and  used  measuring  instrumente  of  the  nature  of 
annillarv-  sphert^  and  rjuadrantf .  Inridontally,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  more  - 
n-oent  times»  it  lian  betju  iouml  that  two  ini^truments  wliich  were  constnirtofî  at  the  time 
oC  Kublai  Kahn's  accession  in  1280  were  provided  with  largi^  graduated  circles  adapteil 
for  meaeurmnente  of  declination  and  right  aeceneion,  proWng  that  the  Chinese  antici- 
pated by  at  Imst  300  years  some  of  Tycho  Brafae's  most  important  inventions. 

It  was  from  the  Bahylnnians,  however,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  first  real 
krjnwIfHlpp  of  a5tronoin\  liow  Ion;;  it  had  boon  a  subject  of  careful  study  in  Babylon 
iJi«-re  is  no  means  oí  knowing.  Kecords  dating  from  the  reign  of  Sargon  of  Akka<l 
i3800  B,  C.)  imply  that  even  thai  the  varying  aspects  of  the  sky  liad  been  long  undur 
expert  observation,  and  some  of  the  star  groups  now  recognized  by  modem  astrono- 
mets  ha<l  been  noted  and  name<].  In  the  main  the  conatellations  transmitted  to  the 
f;r«M>k«  l<\  th*-  I<;if)^  !(i!,ians  liud  boon  arranirfd  in  th<-ir  present  order  hy  lK()0  Tl.  (' 

VNhen  it  m  remem b»  ft'd  tliat  thiw;  ancient  observers  oí  the  .nky  bnd  nn  mechanical 
means  of  aiding  their  sight  their  astronomical  kimwledge  is  indeeii  remarkable.  Com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  of  astranomers  of  the  present  it  was,  of  coume,  crude  and 
inaocumte.  The  modem  telescope,  tlie  recrat  inventimi  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
ox»r»'me|y  «enííitive  photographic  plate  have  enabled  the  latter  to  make  of  astronomy 
an  exact  science;  in  fact,  perhaf^  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences.  By  moaiin  of  the 
teli%icope  thouaandii  of  atara  formerly  invisible  have  been  discovered,  the  tremendous 
distances  of  iutentelkr  spaces  have  been  modified,  end  accurate  cakulations  have 
bœo  made  possible.  Hie  spectroscope  enables  the  modem  astronomer  to  analyse  the 
light  from  the  mmt  distant  of  visible  stats  and  nebube  and  to  determine  the  chemical 
el»^ment«  which  enter  into  their  composition.  The  sensitive  phi)t(iit.'raphic  film  eiialil»'.s 
him  txi  actrurateiy  map  the  heaveoa  and  to  discover  stars  too  remote  even  for  the  mocil 
powerful  of  telescopes  to  detect. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stan,  however,  is  only  for  the  scientists.  To  the 
avvrag*'  man  astronomy  ia  an  abstruse  study,  involving  principles  of  higher  mathe- 
nmtioN  tliai  li>  liim  ar<'  inromprelieii.^ible  mysteries.  When  told  that  the  a-stronomer 
can  predict  an  ecii{)se  of  (he  .-«un  or  nuxin  that  is  to  take  place  some  thousands  oí  yearn 
heuce  with  such  accuracy  tliat  it  will  take  place  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  time 
indicated,  he  has  his  doubts  about  it,  but,  since  he  hss  no  means  of  disproving  it, 
accepts  the  statement.  IVhen  told  that  them  is  iron  in  the  sun,  hydrogen  in  many  of 
the  stars  and  nebula?,  calcium  in  others,  etc.,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  ai^tron- 
omersi  know  what  they  are  talkint:  about  and  admits  that  be  df^r»?n*t.  Still,  this 
average  man  takes  a  general  interest  in  the  .solar  system,  especially  when  his  attention 
is  attracted  to  the  brilliant  Venus  or  Jupiter  iu  the  evening  sky,  or  when  ho  casually 
oolee  the  brighter  groups  or  star  dusten,  and  to  such  an  one  the  following  facts  rebtive 
to  that  solar  system  may  be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

In  the  solar  sjTstem  we  have  the  great  central  boily  i)ur  Sun,  around  which  revolvo 
the  S  major  planetã  and  their  'Jfî  moons,  the  HtX>  uiirior  plaru't.^  or  asteroirls  rliscovered 
t«i  date,  the  zodiacal -light  materials,  the  comets,  and  tlu^  meteors.  The  Sun  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  stan.  It  seems  very  large,  very  bright,  and  very  hot,  because  it  is 
rel«tivdy  very  near  to  us,  and  we  receive  from  it  our  entire  supply  of  energy;  but, 
compared  with  the  thousands  of  other  stan  visible  on  any  clear  night,  it  is  merely  an 
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Average  star.  Nevertlieleas,  the  Sun  is  a  verj'  large  body;  if  it  were  a  lioUow  shell  of 
its  présent  diameter  we  coidd  pour  more  than  a  mi]li<m  Earths  into  it  and  still  have 

empty  the  space  between  the  ourth-ballR.  Starting  from  the  Sun  an  the  center  and 
traveling  outward,  we  como.  first,  to  the  small  planet  Mercury,  if.s  diameter  a  little 
more  than  one-third  that  tin'  Karth's,  and  which  revolve«  ouw  artmnd  tlie  i^un  in 
days;  secondly,  to  the  piuuei  Venus,  juat  a  little  smaller  than  the  Earth,  with  a  pcriou 
of  revolution  of  225  days;  and,  tltirdly»  to  the  Earth  and  its  moon,  whidk  revolve 
around  the  Sun  in  one  year.  Fifty  per  cent  farther  out  than  the  Etxtíi  is  Mais,  its 
diameter  a  trifle  more  than  half  the  Earth's,  with  two  small  moons,  and  a  period  of 
revohitinn  (if  1.9  y«'arî*.  Ncxí  sire  the  asteroids,  about  800  in  numhfr,  which  revolve 
around  the  8un,  each  in  itü  <j\vii  orbit,  in  from  one  and  tliree-íourtltó  to  eight  years,  the 
orbits  vnr>-ing  greatly  in  size,  eccentricity,  and  position  of  orbit  planes;  then  we  come 
to  the  giant  Jupiter,  its  diameter  eleven  times  that  of  the  Earth's,  with  its  9  moons, 
the  system  completing  a  revolution  about  the  Sun  in  12  years;  still  farther  out  is 
Saturn,  it-<  diameter  nine  times  th<'  Earth's,  with  it«<  wonderful  riiif^  system  and  Í) 
Uioom,  all  rt  vulvine  armmd  the  Sun  in  29^  yoarw;  next  i?  Uranus,  four  times  the 
iiize  of  the  Earth  lu  dianit-ter,  with  4  mouus,  all  revolving  around  the  Sun  in  84  years  ; 
and  finally  there  is  the  outermost  planet,  Neptune,  a  shade  larger  than  Uranus,  and 
with  one  moon,  requiring  165  yearn  to  travel  around  the  Sun. 

Again,  as  to  the  material  which  composes  the  fatiar  system:  dihtribution  is  moft 
rpTuarkaVde.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  in  the  Sun.  If  we  add  top:t»ther  tiu-  ui;i"-''  of  the 
major  planeta,  the  hundreds  of  asteroids,  the  sateiiiU'<>,  make  liberal  allowance  for 
the  comets,  etc.,  and  call  the  total  1,  then  the  mass  of  the  Sun  on  the  shbo  scale 
is  744;  that  is,  of  745  parts  d  matter  composing  our  Solar  System,  744  parts  are  in 
the  Son  and  only  1  part  in  tltc  bodies  revolving  around  it.  In  other  words,  90f 
per  i'ent  of  the  niatl<'r  <i>ntiiined  in  tho  pntiro  Snlnr  System  is  in  tho  Sim  and  one- 
seventh  of  1  per  cent  i-  divided  among  ail  the  bodiea  revolving  about  it.  The  four 
outer  planets,  Jupiter,  Sattun,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  contain  225  times  as  much 
material  as  the  four  inner  phmets,  Morcury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Ifars.  The  Earth, 
however,  is  three  thousand  times  as  massive  as  the  800  asteroids  combined. 

AnothtT  !<triking  fart  in  mnnertion  with  our  Solar  System  is  that  it  is  very  com- 
pletely isubted  from  other  systems  in  stellar  ."ípacç.  Light,  which  travels  at  the 
rate  of  about  300,000  kilometers  per  set^xmd  ^^approximately  187,500  mileb),  takes 
only  4^  hours  to  tiavene  the  space  between  the  Sun  and  the  outermost  phmet  of  the 
syslsn,  Neptune,  wheraas  it  requires  4^  years  to  travel  from  the  Sun  to  the  nearest 
star,  a  Centanri.  Tn  other  words,  the  nearest  Ftar  is  more  than  nine  thousand  times 
tar  from  our  .-^y^tem  a.-^  our  farthi^t  jdanet,  Neptune,  is  from  the  Sun.  It  would 
take  7  years  for  light  to  travel  from  the  Sun  to  the  next  near^t  star,  while  from  the 
Sun  to  Sirius  it  would  take  9  yean.  The  average  distance  between  neif^boring 
Stan  In  our  part  of  the  universe  is  sudi  that  it  would  require  from  6  to  8  yean  lor  light 
to  travel  from  one  to  another.  That  such  tremendous,  inconceivable  dislanci-s  really 
«¡eparate  the  ffan»  which  we  f*oc  m  plentifully  diíítributed  throughout  the  heavenly 
dcnne  above  us  on  a  clear  night  is  almost  incredible  to  the  average  man,  but  this 
is  but  one  of  many  aatoundii^  hcto  presented  to  us  by  that  most  marvelous  of 
all  sciencos  astronomy. 
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Bolivia's  in  a  v  g  r  n  a  no  x . 

On  August  15  last  the  new  President  of  Bolivia,  Don  Josó  Gutierrez 
Ouorra,  was  inauguratod.  The  orciit  was  one  of  far  greater  signifi- 
caiico  than  the  usual  induction  tt)  offico  of  a  chief  executive.  Ah 
evidence  of  this  fact  at  least  five  neighboring  luitioiis  Ari^'entiiiu. 
Brazil,  Cîide.  Paraguay,  and  l^ruguay,  sent  s])ecial  a!iii)assadors  to 
the  cerenioiucs,  wliile  Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  Static,  and  Venezuela 
designated  tlieir  diplomats  or  ilistingulshed  cititzens  temporarily 
residing  in  tlio  Bolivian  capital  to  act  in  siinilnr  capacitieíí.  Never 
before  have  foreign  nations  paid  to  Bolivia  iiii>re  disLingiushctl  honors 
at  the  incoming  of  u  new  adiuiuistration.  Tlie.se  con>^])icuous  honors 
no  doubt  are  due  to  the  great  economic  progress  that  has  come  t<» 
Bolivia  during  recent  years,  and  to  the  stand  lately  taken  in  inter- 
natioriul  affairs. 

The  United  States  in  naming  its  minister  in  La  Paz,  Hon.  .UAm  I). 
O'Rear,  as  special  aiubiissaihír  for  the  occasion  made  it  known  that 
no  precedent  was  thereby  estaidished.  but  that  the  act  was  solely 
a  token  of  recognition  of  the  lofty  and  patriotic  idiudí  of  the  Bolivian 
nation  in  standing  steadfast  for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  in  tlie 
present  international  crisis. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  inaugural  parade  was  the  march- 
ing of  8»000  school  children,  t^-pifying  the  era  of  how  and  better 
educational  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  the  land  and 
their  loyalty  to  their  country. 


THE  women's  auxiliary  CO.NFEitENCE  OF  TnE  SECOND  PAN  A.MWUCAX 

scientific  congress. 

Headers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  women's 

auxiliary  conference  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameriefin  Scicntifie  Congresos 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Wasiiington  December  28,  191.5,  to  January  7. 
1916.  Acting  with  the  authorization  of  the  executive  conmdttc»e  of 
organization  of  this  great  international  gathering  of  Van  American 
savants,  scientists,  and  publicists,  the  confereiice  held  its  sessions 
under  the  ausj)ices  of  the  congress,  although  it  had  its  own  program 
connaittee  and  ori^nTiizing  secretary,  duly  nominated  and  }iji¡)()inled 
thrnnirh  the  same  channels  observed  for  the  organization  of  the 
congress. 

A  formal  notice  of  the  conference  htuI  n  general  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  proceedings  on  the  part  of  tlie  women  accompanying  the 
distniguished  representatives  of  the  Latin  ^Vmcrican  countries  to  tlie 
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From  1  to  M.  in roiisenitive ordw.  President.  John  Ba.ssptl  Moore:  honorary  presidents,  the  S«NTPlary  of 
Stat«  oí  the  United  States,  Robert  Lansing,  und  the  ranking  aniliasMidor  Irani  Latin  Anierk-a, 
Domirio  da  Uunia,  of  Brazil:  honorary  vice  presidents.  KUhii  Root,  Andrew  CarneRie,  Arrher  M. 
Hiintincton, Robert  Haoon.  Lloyd  C.  Orisooni.  Henry  Wfiite;  first  vice  president,  Caiiol  Wiinl:  s«riind 
\icepnsüídeut,  John  Barrett:  tiiird  vice  pre-<idenl,  Sichoitts  Murray  Butler:  soc-retury,  Hurry  Erwin 
Bora:  treasurer,  Lorenzo  DanieU. 
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Scientific  Congreas  wat»  seni  by  cable — the  conference  not  haviog  been 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  Scientific  Congress  until  late  in  NoTember — 
by  the  Department  of  State  through  the  customary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels for  presentation  to  the  Latin  American  GoTemments. 

Late  in  Xovember  a  formal  letter  of  invitation  signed  by  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  mailed  to  a  large  number  of  representative  women  in  the  United 
States,  inviting  them  to  present  papers,  to  attend  the  conference,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  conference  was  a  signal  success,  and  while  there  were  many 
delightful  social  functions  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Latin  Ainorican 
women  who  atttndcd,  there  was  also  much  more  serious  work  under- 
taken. A  recently  published  report  of  the  women's  auxiliary  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  goes  into  some  detail  concerning  this  work,  and  the  following 
excfTpts  will  indicate  the  character  of  some  of  the  important  activities 
of  the  conference: 

Seven  ieflsions  of  Ihe  womca'B  auxiUary  conference  were  held  at  the  time  of  the 

Scientific  <  ongr^^"-  The  permanent  chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  was  aflristc>d  in 
pri'^idiriir  by  ^fr«  I»avid  F  Ufm^tnn.  Mr».  WüHam  Cumming  Stor}-.  Mrn.  Albr-rt  S. 
Burleson,  Miss  Mabel  T.  i^oardman,  Miãs  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  lira.  Percy  \  .  Pennybacker, 
and  Mn.  Aicfaibald  Hopldiis.  Hn.  Bhmdie  Z.  de  Baialt  acted  aa  official  intèrpieter, 
ThiityHKoe  papen  wen  pveaeoted  befoie  the  coafefence,  all  of  which  were  rebted  to 
its  objecta,  and  strikingly  emphasized  the  neceasity  and  importance  of  the  cooperation 
of  worn<>n  in  <»^  !Pntific  efforts,  broadly  defined,  for  further  improvement  in  aodal  and 
civic  coûditiouâ 

The  purposes  of  the  women  'e  auxiliary  conference  program  committee  were  definitely 
realiaed  by  the  diancter  of  the  papen  preeented  at  the  confnence,  the  coidial  and 
aympathetic  diacusaôon  of  theoi  from  the  floor,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 

resolutions- 

"H  )  The  publi(  alion  in  Spanish,  I'onu>ruei^,  and  Engliíih  oí  a  brief  8uuunar>  of  ihe 
objects  sought  by  the  conference  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  to  include, 
perhaps,  translatioiu  of  a  few  of  the  moat  intetesting  papeia  as  illtiatrating  the  topics 
which  cume  í>.  í<<r<'  the  conference  for  discuasion. 

*'(_*t  'I  Ik-  f<iniKiii<»ii  of  an  informal  international  commitUiC  corajKiSHvl  of  those  Ia«lie8 
from  L,atin  American  fount rif.-i  luid  tli(»  I'nitpfj  Sialf^  whodoçirf  t()  |t>n<l  the  movement 
their  auppi>rt.  Possibly  there  should  not  be  more  than  two  <»r  thn-e  la<iies  from  any 
one  country  on  the  committee. 

"The  duties  of  this  committee  might  be,  in  the  first  instance: 

"  (a  ^  The  in  tel  ligent  distribtttioD  in  the  various  coun  tiles  of  the  publidied  ppoceed- 
inga  of  the  fonference. 

"(6)  The  keeping  alive  of  the  objects  of  the  hrst  conference  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  so  that,  if  in  future,  a  atore  permanent  women's  organisation  is  eetablidied , 
there  may  be  a  group  of  women  in  various  countries  in  this  hemisphere  having  a 
knowle<]ge  of  Ihe  efTort.s  of  (he  first  conference  and  an  interest  in  its  pur{>õsos. 

"(3)  The  appoint itH'Mt  of  a  scrret^iry  who  would  distribntr'  the  piifili-lK-*!  pr'»r<'<>î- 
ings  lunong  the  ladies  of  lhe  continuing  committee  and  who  would  be  the  medium 
through  which  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  «>ui- 
mittee  in  other  countries. 
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*' Inasmuch  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second  Fau  American  Scienlilic 
Congrees  resumes  its  labors  at  the  close  of  the  congroas,  it  is  suggested  that  any  recom- 
mendatiop  of  the  continuiog  committee  of  the  womai's  auxiliary  cimference  should  be 
submitted  to  it  before  aoy  fuithtf  action  is  taken." 

A  rep.)rt  (.f  the  conference  wx«  ptibHAfxi  in  Spanish  and  English  in  June,  1916.  It 
gives  H  brii'í  summan,'  of  the  })urj)o.-icHi  of  the  conference;  the  part  women  had  taken 
in  the  Latin  American  and  Pan  Atuericau  Scientific  Congresses,  witli  lists  of  the  womoi 
who  were  members  of  those  congresses;  the  preliminary  history  of  the  conference,  its 
proceedings,  including  abstracts  of  papers  i  >rt*sonted,  names  of  members  of  all  commit- 
t*"*:;".  and  a  li-^t  of  s<M  Îal  entertainments.  The  re|K)rt  may  hv  oMainod  from  the  execu- 
tivo af<-retary,  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiírí^ett,  the  Mendota,  Washington,  or  Mr.  John 
liurreit,  director  general,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

Hie  résolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  called  for  the  apiH)intment  of  an  inter- 
national  committee  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more  memben  from  each  of  the  21 
Republics  constituting  the  Pan  American  Union.  Tlie  members  of  this  <  ommittee 
have  bc>eu  largtdy  appointed,  and  there  will  be  an  announcement  shortly  oí  the  names 
of  all  the  members  constituting  the  committee. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  letter  of  invitation  to  membership  oo 
the  international  committee  signed  by  the  diairman  of  the  women's  auxiliary  ccntfer- 
ence  of  the  Si><-ond  Pta  American  Scientific  Congress,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing: 

"Tlii-  initial  mnforence  of  women  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  held  its  ses- 
siuttis  in  the  beautiful  Memorial  Hall  or  tlie  iiaughters  of  the  American  iievolution,  in 
the  city  of  Wadiington,  during  the  period  of  the  Scientific  Congreas,  was  very  success- 
ful; aiid  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  from  this  simple  beginning  there  may  de- 
velop  akmg  educational  and  philanthropic  lines  an  organized  and  cooperative  move- 
ment among  the  women  of  the  .\iiierican  Republic;  wluf  ]i,  working  as  a  stronf:  intfr- 
national  factor  for  eronomi*  and  social  betterment,  may  serve  as  a  means  ior  the 
expression  of  the  culture  of  this  hemisphere.   *  •  • 

**Will  you  Idndly  favor  me  with  suggeati<ms  as  to  the  steps  which  in  your  opinion 
should  be  taken,  looking  to  a  second  confermce  of  the  women  of  the  Americas,  p<>rhai)e 
to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  nf  the  TTiirrl  Piui  American  Scientific 
iongre»»,  which  i«  now  srhcdiiUxJ  f-^r  i,ima  in  the  year  1!»_M 

The  responses  from  the  diffiirent  countries  to  this  inviiution  tu  serve  on  this  inter- 
nstWial  committee  were  prompt  and  most  sympathetic,  indicating  an  active  interest 
in  the  object  sous^t  by  the  women's  auxiliary  cor  ference.  There  has  been  uniform 
expressioo  of  hope  that  there  may  be  held  a  Second  Pan  American  ConfenMice  of 
Women.  an<l  tlif  belief  expres»t«<l  that  the  conference  «hould  occur  at  the  time  oí  the 
Thini  I*an  American  Scientific  Congroas,  which  meets  in  Lima  in  1921. 


DIVISION  OF  AROILBOLOOY  IK  MEXICAN  QOV£RNMENT. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  recommendations  presented  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  the  Mexican  Government 
has  established  a  division  of  archnological  and  ethnographic  studies 
in  the  department  of  promotion  (fomento),  and  is  ahready  actively 
engaged  in  developing  this  new  division  to  a  high  point  of  achieve- 
mcnt.  The  main  object  of  this  newly  created  scientific  bureau  is 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  civilizations  miuI  culture  of  the 
native  peoples  of  that  country,  their  material  and  intellectual  progress, 
including  their  various  dialects  and  languages.  The  studios  will 
cover  the  early  years  before  the  Spanish  rule  and  follow  the  develop- 
ment to  the  present  day.  As  director  of  this  division  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  appointed  the  well-known  scholar  and  scientist,  Dr.  M. 
Gamio,  who  was  president  of  the  Mexican  delegation  to  the  scientific 
congress  already  r^erred  to. 

TH2  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL 

CONGRESS. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  (be  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
irre^>  i>  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  October  15-17,  1917.  The  out- 
liue  of  the  general  theme  of  the  convention  sliows  that  subjects  cov- 
ering a  wide  scope  are  to  be  consiilereil.  Thv.y  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  principal  headings: 

(1)  Activities  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  iis  to  agricul- 
ture, colonization,  municipal  efTiciency,  and  commerce. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  the  resources  of  the  South. 

(3)  Organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  economically  and  efficiently. 

(4)  Intefdependence  of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  International  reconstruction. 

The  congress  wUl  be  devoted  to  not  only  the  most  practical  consid- 
eration of  the  questions  related  to  agriculture,  education,  municipal 
government,  industry,  and  commerce,  but  will  also  consider  the  vital 
(ffoblems  of  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  national  defense,  and  study  the  problems  related  to  inter- 
national reconstruction.  It  will  seek  to  promote  the  interrelations 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States,  will  review  the  national 
program  in  the  scheme  of  common  defense,  and  endeavor  to  outline 
plans  of  action  with  regard  to  constructive  activities  for  the  future. 
Important  reports  aro  to  bo  submitted  by  fc^rtain  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  bearing  on  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  colo- 
nization, municipal  efficiency,  manufactures,  imd  foreign  trade.  The 
convention  will  be  attended  by  l^slative  and  executive  ofTicers  of  tlie 
United  States  €rovemment,  by  prominent  State  offit  in)  diplomatic 
officers  of  foreign  countries,  experts  in  various  lines  of  activity  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  many  of  the  leading 
commercial  and  professional  men  of  the  country.  Gov.  Charles  S. 
Wïitman,  of  New  York,  has  made  official  announcement  of  the 
convention  and  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  tlio  States  of  the  Union  nnd  citizens  generally  to  visit  New 
York  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 


TKACHEBS  OF  SPANISH  NEEDED  IN  NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHCX>LS. 

The  BoixsnN  has  received  a  circular  letter,  issued  by  the  board 
of  examiners  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  addressed  to  "Teachers  of  Spanish/'  and  in  which  it 
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is  stated  that  "there  is  need  in  the  high  schools  of  this  city  of  ex- 
perienced teaohera  of  Spanish.  The  number  of  students  who  elect 
this  language  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  number  of  candidates  for 
license  to  teach  l^anish  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
positions.  For  that  reason  it  is  thought  desirable  to  place  before 
you  the  advantages  open  in  our  schools  to  well  trained  teachers  of 
tliat  language/'  The  various  advantages  set  out  in  more  or  less 
detail  may  he  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  salaries  paid  high-scjhool  teachers  range  from  a  minimum 
of  S900  to  a  maximum  of  $2,650  per  annum.  The  fourth-year  salary 
is  $1,300  and  thereafter  is  increased  by  $150  a  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

(2)  Teachers  are  appointed  lor  a  piobationaiy  period  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter  «ijoy  a  permanent  or  good-behavior  tenure. 

(3)  Teachers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  have  rendered  a 
number  of  years'  service  in  the  city  schools,  may  qualify  in  (he 
examinations,  given  at  occasional  intervals,  for  license  as  "first 
assistant  teachers."  and  upon  appointment  as  such  may  attain  the 
maximum  ^nlary  of  $3,150  per  annum.  Separate  clcpartments  of 
Spanish  are  gradually  brin<x  formed  in  tlic  various  liir^h  schools. 
There  are  24  high  schools  at  present  in  the  city,  and  there  are  hut 
three  first  assistant  teaehei"s  whose  specialty  is  Spanish  Tlie  likeli- 
hood seems  stront^  that  in  the  next  several  years  a  number  of  first 
assistants  in  Spanish  will  he  needed. 

(4>  A  Hberal  and  sound  pension  system  for  New  York  (  ity  teachers 
has  recently  beeik  created  by  State  law.  wliich  permits  the  retire- 
ment of  a  teacher  on  ludf-pay  at  the  end  of  35  yeui^  oí  service  (in- 
cluding accn  dited  service  in  schools  outside  of  New  York  City),  or 
at  65  years  of  age,  {provided  he  shall  have  made  such  contribution 
to  the  pension  fund  as  the  table  of  rates  requires. 

(5J  New  York  City  provides  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  of  Spanish  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  hi^  knowledge  and 
his  ability  to  use  the  Spanish  language.  The  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  a  ricldy  endowed  orgauizution,  has  in  that  city  a  beautiful 
museum  of  Spanish  art  and  a  library  of  Spanish  books  and  manu- 
scripts, which  is  without  equal  outside  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a 
laige  Spanish-speaking  population,  with  its  churchtes  and  numerous 
societies,  while  the  city  is  the  chief  center  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  between  Spanish  countries  and  the  United  States.  Further- 
more,  able  teachers  of  Spanish  may  find  many  o[)portunities  to  teach 
tíiat  language  in  evening  schools,  especially  in  the  evening  high 
schools,  conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  in  which  schools,  as 
well  as  ID  the  day  high  schools,  there  has  been  marked  lack  of  Spanish 
teachers  daring  the  past  four  years.  The  salary  for  services  in  these 
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evening  schools  is  $5  per  evening  oí  two  hours,  and  there  are  120 
sessions  per  year. 

applicants  for  positions  in  the  liigh  scliools  of  New  York  City 
nm<t  pass  the  examinations  for  license  to  teach  the  certain  subjects 
in  which  they  propose  to  qualify  and  certain  conditions  arc  required 
before  they  are  eUgiblc  for  examination.  Among  these  are  the  re- 
quirements tliat  the  apphcant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  must  have  made,  within  five  years,  a  legal  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  citizen;  and  that  no  person  is  ('li<;ible  for  a  license  for 
service  in  tlie  iiijih  schools  who  is  not  over  21  and  less  than  41  years 
of  age.  Hr:tfîoi-s  of  the  Bi  i-i.ETiN  who  are  interested  may  obtain 
detailed  information  as  to  scope  of  examinations  and  neademic  mthI 
pri)f»*ssi()iial  qualifications  by  addressing;  the  clniinnan,  committee 
oti  iiigli  scdiool  licenses,  board  of  examiners,  500  Park  Avenue,  New 
ïork  City. 


PllOCEEDINOS  OF  THE  FOU&TU  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TKA1>E  CONVENTION. 

In  an  ociare  volume  of  600  pages,  subatantiallj  bound  in  buckram, 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  published  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fourth  National  Foreign  TVade  Convention,  held  at 
Piltsbuigh,  Pa.,  January  25,  26,  and  27, 1917.  To  each  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  convention  a  copy  of  the  hook  has  been 
fumiahed  free,  hut  in  order  that  others  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  may  he  able  to  obtain  this 
valuable  compendium  of  information  a  limited  edition  has  been 
placed  on  sale,  the  price  being  $2  per  copy. 

Tiie  book  embodies  a  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings,  the 
discussions,  the  speeclios  at  the  several  group  sessions,  the  addresses 
at  the  banquet,  and  the  papers  prepared  in  advance  by  experts  in  the 
special  lines  dealt  with.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tliis  conven  tion 
was  the  largest  and  most  notable  gathering  of  representative  business 
men  ever  held  in  the  l>nited  States  in  the  interest  of  foreign  trade, 
that  every  section  of  the  country  was  ably  represented,  and  that  men 
of  ripe  experience  in  American  commercial  ventures  in  every  market 
of  the  world  were  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  detailed  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  several  general  meetings  and  the  various 
group  meetings  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in  the  foreign 
commcrco  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  great  value  of  the  addresses  of  experts  and  national 
authorities  in  their  respective  lines,  which  are  published  j)ra(  i  ieally 
in  full,  anil  the  carefully  prepared  ]>apers  and  reports  submitted  to 
the  Cimvention,  the  general  and  informal  discussions  relatiiifr  t<» 
various  problems  of  vital  importance  in  foreign  trade  embody  prac- 
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tical  suggestions  and  advice  of  such  character  that  this  feature  alone 
would  make  the  book  an  invaluable  aid  to  exporters  and  importers. 
Among  the  most  interesting  topics  which  became  the  subjects  of  such 
question  and  answer  discussions  were  the  following:  ''World  trade 
conditions  after  the  war,"  ''America's  position  in  world  finance," 
"The  Webb  bill,"  "Suggested  methods  of  cooperation  in  export 
trade,"  "Practical  solutions  of  the  problems  confronting  the  smaller 
manufacturers  entering  foreign  markets,"  "Utilization  of  the  tariff  to 
encourage  American  foreign  trade  and  protect  it  from  discrimina- 
tion," "Explanations  of  the  functions  of  the  export  merchant  and 
commission  houses,"  "Education  for  foreign  trade,"  "Foreign 
credits,"  "National  shipping  policy  and  the  development  of  an 
American  merchant  marine." 

Among  the  reports  of  the  discussions  and  addresses  in  the  various 
group  sessions  the  reader  will  find  many  that  are  rich  in  suggestion, 
especially  in  regard  to  such  subjects  as  "Foreign  credits,"  "Coopera- 
tion in  foreign  trade,"  "Problems  of  the  smaller  manufacturer  and 
merchant,"  "Banking  and  investment,"  "Commercial  education  for 
foreign  trade,"  and  "Function  of  the  export  merchant  and  commis- 
sion liouse." 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  the  bot)k 
may  do  so  by  sending  in  their  orders  to  Mr.  O.  K.  Davis,  Secretary 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  1  Hanover  Square,  New  York. 
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Opening  for  .Vitu  ricin  (irrn*:  in  Dominican  Kepuhlic  

.^mericsiii  shimntic  loads  in  forrign  tiBdo Of  Foerto  PlMa.  

Enporti  f  v  of  Porainican  products.  

(  >i'«-niiik'  for  n^^acf  fat  typontitenandnippllesln  tbe  Domini- 
can Uopublic. 

I  Tl^  doea  not  rapveant  a  complete  list  of  tbe  raporta  made  by  the  consular  offlcare  In  Latin  America, 
but  merely  ttaoao tint araauppliedto the  Pan  Amerleon  Union  aaiikely  to  boof  aarrtceto  tbleocnanlaallon. 
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Aug.  fi 
Aog.  10 

June  9 

JuM  13 

June  16 
June  IS 

..do. . . 
June  20 
June  22 
June  2.'> 
Julv  3 
.  .do. . . 
July  6 
July  1< 


Author. 


Wilbert  L.  Uonney,  coasul, 

Rosario. 
W.  Heru-y  Ilotiertiwn,  consul 
general,  Huenoe  Airee. 
IH». 
Do. 

\Ntlbart  L.  Bonney,  connul, 
Roeario. 
Do. 


J.  B.  Stewart,  conaul,  Per- 

naniburo. 
rha<.  L.  iiooviw,eoiM>l,8io 

Paulo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

A.  L.  IL  Oottsdialk»  oonnl 
eeneral.  Mode  Janeiro. 

('ha.0.  L..  Hoover,  consul,  Mo 
Paulo. 

Carl  P.  X>eiclunan,  connil» 

Santos. 

Samuel  T.  1  ee,  consul,  Rio 

(Grande  do  8u|. 
I'nited  Stiitea  Emhaaay,  Rio 

<le  Janeiro. 
A.  1-.  M.  (iott.stti.ilk.  (tinmil 
general.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 

1>o 

I'd. 

Cluks.  1  .  Hoover.  con.sul,  Sâo 
Pwilo. 


United  States 
Sanliaco. 


Kn>bat«y 


Claude  K.  «íuyuut,  consul, 
Bananquilla. 
Do. 


Alt  or  I  H.  PulleOfVioeeansul, 

l  ot  t  Limon, 
lioiij.tmin  P.  Cbaee,  consul, 

San  Josi^ 


Clement  S.  Kd wards, consul, 

Santo  Domingo. 
Arthur    McLean,  connil, 

Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Jieporls  received  to  September  /,  1917 — Continued. 


TItto. 


Títíê. 
J5  


iwMiüicAM  BBMJBUC— «ontlnaed. 


rnblleAnanoeet. 


BMiMMSMUittes  

Yaque  Riv«r  bridge,  SanUago  de  lu»  0»b«llefW. 
II«8«ivolrliBr8«ntugDdelMCal]«U«f«t  


1917. 
July  37 

Auk.  7 

Aug.  8 


ICVADO». 

Project  for  «  nllway  from  Puerto  BoUtm-  to  Cueu». 

HONDOBM. 

Aanuel  report  far  1916  ot  the  Amapola  district  


Aonuel  report  on  commerce  and  Industrie  for  1916. 
ClgvettebK^ry. 


_  I  for  blankets  bvond  by  Latin  AnwrtOMW. . 

Placer  mining  in  HooduTM  

Gernian  forwanUug  «sent»  enrtaU  credite  


MEXICO. 


Improvinf;  rftmmcr.  i.il  (onditioiu  in  Piedras  Negras  coiisalar 

(iLst  rict . 

liusincss  district  of  llazatlan  


Market  in  Mazatlan  ior  flne  rombü,  needles,  books  and  ejest, 

buttons,  and  snap  fastonerj. 
Annual  report  for  Frontera  District,  1916.  


Hhrímp  industry  at  Mazatlan. 


Bhoeinakiiic  industry  oí  Mai»tlsn. 
Telephonic  iBsleliatloii*»  Yiwetaii.. 


Actlrltiea  of  the  oottunevdal  dob  lesenlly  orgnntied  In  Toneon. 
1>eelai«d  export  rataras  for  the  yeen  191S-19I6  


Receipts  of  Vera  CruK  castomhousc  during  July^  1917.... 
Povsible  sale  of  player  pianos  oí  American  make  


July   2  ; 


June  30 

July  16 
July  30  i 
...do. .  ..| 
July  31  ! 

Aug.   1  I 


May  24 
June  95  | 

..do... 

July  10 

July  i:< 

July  16 
July  17 

July  19; 

July  31  ' 

Aug.  1 
Auk. 


Miiiinp  infiii-itrv  in  Mexico. 
I'tttcnt  and  trado  marks. . . . 


rAKAllA. 


New  afehateir  In  Colon . 


PoputattoB  oftfaa  Canal  Z«no. 
New  Canal  Zone  censui  


Annua)  report  on  Mmnerce  and  tnduatrim  tor  Colon,  1916. 

Prospecting  for  oU  In  the  Coton  district  

Retiring  Panamanhm  silver  currency  


vkuavAT. 

Oovemttent  encourages  the  use  of  fertlliters  

Increased  railway  frelght  rate*  , 

Construction  work.  Projected  Mercado  Central  de  Pratos. 
Japanese  commerce  with  River  Plate  


Auk.  14 
Aug.  16  , 

July  17 

July  19  , 
July  21 

Jidy  »  ' 

Aug.  S 
Aug.  11 


June  92 

June  36 
July.  12 
Jolyl  16 


Author. 


Arthur  McLiaii, 
Puerto  Plate. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic  W.  Goding.  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 


Francis  J.  Dyer,  «omul,  Te> 
gucigalnn. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


William  T'.  Blœ'kw.  vie» 
con-sul,  riodres  Negras. 

W.  £.  (.hannan,  consul, 
Ifacatlan. 

Do. 

Thoma.<>  D.  Bowman.  con-s»il. 

Frontera, 
w.  Ë.  ihepman,  coasni» 

Matatbn. 

Do. 

O.  Uaylord  Ualih,  consul. 

Progreso. 
William    P.    Blocker,  vicr 

consul.  Piedras  Negras. 
Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 

\>ra  <'rui. 
Do 

William   P.    Blocker.  vi,t? 

consul.  Pieilray  Negras. 
O.  c.  Woodward,  consul, 

Matamoros. 
Do. 


JaUus  D.  Dtvber,  consul. 
Colon. 
Do. 

A.  O.  Snyder, consul  genera). 


JuHus  D.  Dieher,  consul. 
Colon. 
Do. 
Do. 


WilUaai  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 
Montevideo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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INCREASE  OF  TRADE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA    V  /. 


The  following  table  shows  by  comparison  the  increase  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  since  the  war  began. 
Imports  from  Latin  America  show  an  increase  since  July  1,  1914,  of 
105  per  cent  and  exports  to  Latin  America,  from  the  same  date,  an 
increase  of  109  per  cent. 


Twdm  nUHilibf  ending  June  SO, 


Importt. 

Esportt. 

Total  tnMk. 

1914 

1917 

1914 

1917 

1  " 
1911  1917 

UÊMko  

tehndor  

CoFts  BicA.  • 

Boïl^l^,^  

BrauL.... ........ 

Venesueh   

S^uh^uBMkn 

4,078,612 
1,158,320 
3,130,328 
1,395,248 
3,570,3*4 
4,609,719 
131,303, 7ÍM 
8,876,834 
«1,807 

11 12, 138,  on 

10,057,330 
5,010,855 
4,687, 15.1 
3,026,058 
5,630,145 
7,585,331 
253,305,410 
14,802,299 
4,214,531 

138,748,703 
3,001,818 
2, 155, 138 

4, 873,  .112 
2,«29,ft34 
•3,501,3>* 
22,678,234 
68,884,428 
4,017,201 
5,5M,305 

578,650,803 
5,391,348 
4,402,433 
5,007,630 
4,533,763 
3,914,9H 
28,788>916 

178,883,248 
13,785,068 
7,869,391 

$131,439,350 
7,680,425 
3,813,458 
8,008,840 
4,024,282 
7,071,750 
27,187,953 
200.188,222 
8,794,085 
6,333,513 

8100. 708. 570 
15,448,678 
9,413,288 
10,a*í4,775 
7,  '>5Q.  K21 
9,534,;W0 
36,374,247 
433,278,658 
98,687,397 
11,808.932 

246,405,502 

420,647,701 

157,530,214 

331,425,924 

408,035,836 

752,073,715 

45,123,088 

70 

101,329,073 
25,722,128 
10,051,120 
3, 505, 4M 
64,661 
12,17,1,733 
7,715,144 
9,763,000 

152,612,411 

44, 1«I 
151,  «38, 245 
113,7S9, 130 
28,965,920 
10,667,783 
66,003 
.1fi,379.0l6 
M),  Ml,  '»32 
15,018,567 

45,179,080 

1,145,556 
29,963,014 
17,432,392 
6,786,153 
2,967,750 
173,191 
7,141,252 
5,641,286 
5,401,385 

82,382,884 
3,000,545 
56,761,253 

44,573,185 

14,  7m 

fi.  079, 

174,7t»:i 
18,  ."vV.,  171 
14,292,  i;*.-. 
13,885,222 

90,303,077 
1,145,686 
131,292,087 

4.3,l.'>4..'i20 
22,  S37, 27:1 
ti..%M.215 
2;i7,  )y42 
19,316,075 
13,356,410 
15,164,455 

234,996.295 
¿,944,708 
201^399,497 

1,'»H,.W2,315 
43,  HT2,  706 
l«5,747,n79 
240, 79« 
.">.■. '.V, I,  IIK) 
H,f  >'.»>,  Wi7 
27,003,789 

»,M9,4» 

.  —  —  

59,5Rr,1W 

131,881,957 

9S8-,8U,873 

90,373.879 

998,499,640 

467,916,014 

000,235,550 

279,362,201 

585,267,796 

747,308,215 

1,545,503,355 
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ARGjBNTINE_REPUBLIC  ^ 

One  of  the  Argentine  industrie^î  wIik  h  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  suspended  hnpurtation  of  European  i^roducts  during  the 
hist  few  years  is  the  extraction  of  u  (lUM  from  a  piteh-producing 
shrub  found  in  great  abundunce  in  the  Provinces  of  Santiago  del 
Kstero,  Cataniarca,  Cordoba,  and  Tucuman  and  which  is  known  to 
botanists  as  cemlpinm  jmtecox.  The  pitch  from  this  shrub  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  i)ne  part  of  pitch  to  six  of  water  gives  a  mucU^e 
mid  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  that  produced  from  the  same 

proportions  of  water  and  imported  gum  arabio  ^The  FIRST 

ARGENTINE  NOTARIAL  CONGRESS,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
from  July  11  to  14  last,  elected  Ricardo  M.  Wright  president; 
Manuel  F.  de  Allende,  first  vice  president,  and  José  Insua,  secretary. 
It  was  resolved  to  open  the  next  Congress  in  Cordoba  on  July  9,1918, 
or  1919,  the  year  to  be  definitely  determined  by  the  notaries'  organi- 
zation in  Cordoba  The  foUo^^ing  publications  have  recently 

been  established  in  the  Aigentine  Republic:  ''La  Vos  del  Pueblo" 
(The  Voice  of  the  People),  a  weekly  newspaper,  at  Exaltación  de  la 
Cruz,  Phivince  of  Buenos  Aires;  "El  Pueblo"  (The  People),  resumed 
publication  at  Corrientes;  ''La  Voz  del  Obrero,"  (The  Voice  of 
the  Workman),  Posadas,  Misiones  Territory,  the  ofiicial  organ  of 
the  Society  of  Workmen;  "  La  Voz  de  Alcorta"  (The  Voice  of  Alcorta), 
Province  of  Santa  Fe,  a  weekly  newspaper;  "  Vida  Nueva"  (New  Life) , 
Tandil,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  "Las  Nuevas  Tendencias  Eco- 
nómicas" (The  Now  Economic  Outlook),  a  commercial  magazine 

publiBhed  in  Buenos  Aires  Antonio  S.  Orozco  has  petitioned 

the  Argentine  Qovemment  for  a  concession  to  prospect  for  PETRO- 
LEUM by  borings  made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
adjoining  the  petroleum  zone  of  the  Territory  of  Chubut  Pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  local  or 
regional  AGKICULTUKAL  CONGRESS,  the  first  of  its  kin<l  to  be 

organized  iji  the  RepubUc,  at  Pampa  — -Tli©  Museum  of  the  Rural 

Aigentine  Society  has  organized  a  competitive  WHEAT  EXHIBIT 
at  Buenos  Aires  during  the  agricultural  year  1917-18.  Prizes  con- 
sisting of  diplomas,  medals,  and  cash  are  to  be  distributed  to  owners 
of  the  best  displays.  In  July,  1017,  similar  exhibits  of  maise  and 
peanuts  were  disphiyt^d  in  the  National  (^apitai  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Museum.  Some  of  the  jH'anut  growers  report 
that  they  have  obtained  a  net  proiit  of  more  than  300  pesos  currency 

(paper  peso  =  $0.41'.'))  pt»r  hectare  (hectare  =  2.47  acres)  During 

the  first  half  of  1917  transactions  in  Govemment  securities  on  the 
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STX)CE  EXCHANGE  at  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to  82,593,340  pesos 
(peso  «  $0.425)  >  or  an  increase  of  0,968,382  pesos  over  the  aggregate 

transactions  of  the  same  period  of  1916  'The  Military  Aviation 

School  of  the  Government  of  the  Aigentine  Republic  has  been  re- 
quested to  cooperate  in  SUKVEYING  LAKE  IBERA,  a  body  of 
water  in  northern  Argentina,  believed  to  have  an  area  of  1,000  square 
leagues.   Much  of  the  lake  and  of  the  country  surrounding  same  are 

unexplored,  and  but  littlo  is  definitely  known  concerning  same  

The  bahince  sheet  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION 
for  June,  1017,  shows  deposits  amounting  to  nearly  7|000,000  pesos 
sealed  gold  (gold  peso «90.9648)  and  814,980,927  paper  pesos 
(paper  peso» $0.425).  The  cash  on  hand  is  givon  in  round  numbers 
us  450,000,000  pesas,  paper— — — The  colonies  of  General  Roca  and 
Nueva  Espafia  in  the  Hio  Negro  Valley  and  the  Picaza  and  Lex  iiula 
colonies  contain  about  20,000  hectares  of  IRRIGABLE  LAND, 
12,000  of  wliich  are  now  under  irrigation,  and  works  will  soon  be 

completed  that  will  enable  the  remaining  8,000  to  be  irrigated  

A  decree  hus  hccn  issued  pennitting  the  importation  of  SUGAR, 
up  to  50,000  tons,  free  of  duty.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
cane  crop  of  ^Vrgentina  will  produce  sugar  not  exceeding  lou,000 

tons  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  32,966 

cars  entered  the  National  Capital  loaded  with  549,401  tons  of  export 
freight.  During  the  period  referred  to,  the  total  RAILWAY  TRAF- 
FIC of  the  National  Capital  was  conducted  in  123,656  rars,  containing 
1,023,568  tons  of  freight  and  live  stork.  The  principal  exports 
from  Buenos  Aires  from  January  to  July,  1917,  consisted  of  235,256 
metriit  torn  of  wheat,  182,522  tons  of  maize,  an<l  35,324  tons  of 
oats.  The  chief  imports  were  47,735  metric  tons  of  coal  and  31,817 
tons  of  sand. 


Don  José  Gutierrez  Guerra  was  inaugurated  President  of  Bolivia  on 
August  15.  According  to  newspaper  reports  his  cabinet  consists  of 
the  following  members:  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Julio  Zammora; 
minister  of  finance,  José  Luis  Tejeda;  minister  of  govemment, 
Ricardo  Mujia;  minister  of  war,  Gen.  Andres  Munoz:  minister  of 
justice,  Claudio  Sanjines.  President  Guerra  succeeds  Gen.  Montes, 
who,  in  two  different  administrations,  has  presided  over  the  destinies 

of  the  Republic.  ^AUTOMOBILE  SERVK'KS  were  recentíy 

established  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  connecting 
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railroads  of  the  two  countries.  The  rate  for  first-class  passage  is  50 
bclÎTianos;  second  class,  25  bolirianos  (1  boliviano  is  equivalent  to 
about  39  cents  United  States  money).  Baggage  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  25  centavos  per  kilo.  There  will  be  two  cars  a  week  between 
the  places  named,  and  although  the  time  of  making  the  trip  of  about 
\'M)  miles  can  not  here  he  stated  exactly,  it  is  Tcnown  that  the  motor 
will  cover  the  distance  in  far  shorter  time  than  the  stage  coach  and 
horses,  which  in  the  past  has  consumed  from  two  and  one^half  to 
three  days.  This  new  service  will  greatly  quicken  mail  and  passenger 
time  between  Bohvia  and  Argentina  and  incidentally  from  Peru  to 

Arcrentina.  An  important  event  in  educational  progiess  in 

Bolivia  was  the  recent  official  opening  of  the  new  NORMAL  INSTI- 
TITTË  at  La  Paz.  President  Montes,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
leading  citizens  wore  proi^ont,  and  the  occasion  marked  an  era  in  the 
facilities  offered  for  higher  education  of  teachers  and  others.  El 
Diario, of  La  Paz,  in  commenting  on  the  new  institution,  brief !y  reviews 
the  advancement  of  education  in  Bolivia  during  the  last  14  years, 
and  the  large  increase  in  students  found  to-day  in  public,  secondary 
and  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  Of  notable  importance 
also  is  the  increasing  number  of  women  pursuing  professional  and 
business  courses  in  Bolivian  high  schools  and  colleges,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  wise  nntl  j)ro<ircssive  administration  of  President 
>fontps,  who  rocontly  retired  from  his  second  term  as  President  of 

Bolivia.   The  FIRST  AITOMOBILE  to  reach  Tupiza.  a  town 

of  5,000  i)o})ulation  in  southern  Bolivia,  recently  arrived  {hew  from 
Atocha,  65  miles  distant.  Tupiza  is  the  objective  point  for  the  rail- 
roads building  nortliward  from  Argentina  and  southward  from 
Uyuni.  Improvetne?its  in  highways  in  various  parts  of  Bolivia  are 
making  the  motor  car  a  j)raetieal  method  of  travel  beyond  the  rail- 
road, and  credit  is  iriven  the  motorist,  Señor  Juan  Gould,  for  driving 
the  first  car  between  the  ]>laces  mentioned,  'llio  trip  consiiniod  only 
four  houi's,  and  indicates  ttie  feasibility  of  establisliing  regular  auto- 
mobile service  over  the  route.  Tlic  Bolivian  consul  »<eneral  in 

New  York,  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian.  recently  made  public  his  ANN U^VL 
REPORT  in  the  form  of  u  neatly  ])i  irited  booklet  of  õs  pages.  Tliis 
report  contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  to  the  increasing  com- 
merce between  Bolivia  and  tlie  United  States,  as  \\\úl  as  much 
statistical  matter  on  the  same  subject,  together  with  other  iluta  that 
are  timely  and  interesting.  Some  of  th*  impoi  laiit  subjects  treate<l 
are  as  follows:  'Vho  reelection  of  PresithMit  Wilson,  female  sulírage, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  lilxTty  ])on(U,  aviation,  footl  con.>ervation, 
militar}^  conscription,  shipbuililmg,  and  other  U^pics  of  world-wide 
interest. 
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A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  CoDgress  regulating  the  responsibility 
of  RAILWAY  TRACTION  COMPANIES  in  cases  of  accidents  to 
passengers.  The  culpability  of  the  company  is  presumed  in  all  cases 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  accident  was  due  to  unavoidable 
causes,  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  passenger  without  the  concurrence 

ofblameon  the  part  of  the  company.  -Dr.  Nilo  Peçanha,  secretary 

of  foreign  affairs,  has  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  pro- 
posed DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  for  1918.  Dr.  Peçanha  suggests 
a  reorganization  of  the  consular  service  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 

growing  trade  of  the  country.  In  answer  to  a  request  from  the 

Brazilian  consul  at  Buffalo,  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  has 
applied  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  for  data  on  thé 
cultivation  of  the  CASTOR  OIL  PLANT  in  Brazil,  for  samples  of 
the  seeds,  and  for  the  addresses  of  Brazilian  firms  interested  in  the 
exportation  of  the  castor  oil  bean.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  Brazil, 
and  it  is  hoped  when  brought  under  modem  methods  of  cultivation 
it  wiU  be  possible  to  supply  the  North  American  markets  with  castor 
oiL  ^Dr.  Miguel  Couto,  president  of  the  commission  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  STATUE  TO  OSWALDO  CRUZ,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Portuguese  Eîmbassy  stating  that  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal will  be  glad  to  contribute  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  illustrious  scientist  who  banislied  yellow  fever  from  Kio  do 

.iaiH'iro.  Specimens  of  native  coal  form  a  pennanent  display  in 

Uio  National  Museum.  At  present  there  is  on  exhibition  there  a  ton 
'»f  COAL  from  the  São  Jeron3'mo  mine,  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul. 
This  coal,  together  with  a  sample  from  tlie  Jacuhy  beds,  was  recently 
sent  the  museum  by  Dr.  Luiz  Felippe  Gonzaga,  director  of  the  geo- 
logical surv-ey.  The  exhibit  now  contains  23  briquets  made  from 
coal  from  the  Sao  Jeronymo  and  Tubarão  mines,  prepared  by  the 
American  expert,  ür.  I.  C.  Wliitc.  when  chief  of  tlie  coal  commission 
of  Brazil.  Analyses  of  these  briquet  s  ^iliow  them  to  be  identical 
with  the  briquets  of  second-grade  Cardiff  coal.-  -  —Count  Affonso 
Celso,  president  of  the  historical  and  geographical  society  of  Brazil, 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  historical,  geographic,  and 
ETHNOGKAPIllC  DICTIONARY  of  Brazil.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  the  following  scientists  and  literary  men  of  Brazil: 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramiz  GtUvtlo,  Admiral  Antonio  Coutinho 
Gomes  Ferreira,  Justice  Antonio  Ferreira  de  Souza  Pitan^fa,  Dr. 
-Vntonio  Olynthn  dos  Santos  Pires,  Dr.  Aurelino  Lord.  Dr.  Augusto 
Tavares  de  Lyra,  Prof.  Basilio  de  Magalhães,  Dr.  Edgard  Koquette 
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Pinto,  Dr.  Laudelino  Freire,  Dr.  Manoel  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva, 
and  M.  Fleiuss.  Dr.  Wenceal&o  Braz,  President  of  the  Bepublic, 
has  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  undertaking  and  proposes 

to  give  it  his  full  support.  A  native  of  Coiytiba,  capital  of  the 

State  of  Paraná,  has  discovered  a  method  for  the  preparation  of 
MATE  TEA  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  prepaiing  China  tea. 
By  this  method  the  fresh  mate  leaves  roll  themselves  spontaneously 
and  are  held  in  shape  by  the  gummy  substance  which  exudes  from 
their  interior.  Treated  in  this  way  the  mate  leaves  retain  their 
natural  aronui  tuul  flavor  and  tea  made  therefrom  is  said  to  be  deU- 

cious.  On  June  22  last'  Kio  dc  Janeiro  was  visited  by  the 

United  States  armored  criiisois  Pitf.<;hur(j]i,  Putlht,  and  South  Dakota, 
These  sliips,  together  with  the  Fredericlc,  which  they  found  at  anchor 
in  the  hay,  form  part  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  fieet 
under  Admiral  Capefton,  The  division  wa.s  met  outside  the  bay  by 
vessels  of  the  Brazihan  imvy  composed  of  the  dreadnauglit  Mina^ 
(ieraes  and  tlie  torpetlo-lxiat  destroyers  Amazonas  and  ^faitf^  Grosso 
and  escorted  into  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  the  official  honors 
wliicli  were  accorded  the  visitors,  their  stay  in  the  port  and  city  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  were  marked  by  the  extreme  cordiaUty  of  the  people, 
all  classes  of  society  vying  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  GovermrifMit  and  people  of  the  United  States.  

The  noted  Brazilian  publislier,  Mr.  Francisco  Alves,  recently  deceased, 
left  aU  his  fortune  to  the  BRAZILIAN  ACADEMY  OF  LETTERS. 
He  was  a  great  supporter  of  private  schools  for  the  poor»  conducted 
an  international  business,  and  had  bookstores  in  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  France. 


The  reported  discovery  of  PETROLEUM  in  Chintaguai  has 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  Chile,  as  this  is  a  hitherto  unknown 
product  of  that  country.  Congress  passed  a  law  on  June  6,  1917, 
assumint]^  government  control  of  these  deposits,  and  also  of  all  otheis 

that  may  subsequently  be  discovered.  ^The  Director  of  the 

Treasury  has  been  authorized  to  sign  the  contract  by  which  the 
Government  purchases  the  "FERROCARRIL  DEL  LLANO  D£ 

MAIF^"  from  the  railroad  company  of  that  name.  ^A  new 

industry,  the  domestic  production  of  OATMEAL,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Santa  Rosa  de  Concepción  Mills.  In  view  of  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  rice,  this  substitutive  staple  wül  doubtless  be 
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in  ^r  oat  tU'iiiaiul.  Hitherto  iiJJ  tho  oat  iiu'id  coiisuiiumI  in  this  country 
has  been  inipt>rted  from  the  United  States,  naturíüly  at  a  greater 
expense  to  the  consumer  and  also  at  the  risk  of  not  obtaining 

so  fresh  nor  well  preserved  a  product.  llie  report  of  the 

corporation  operating  the  COPPER  MINES  at  Chuquicamata 
shows  that  for  the  three  months  ending  Maich  31  last  the  output 
was  as  follows:  January,  7,756,737  pounds;  February,  6,056,024 
pounds;  and  March,  8,713,035  pounds,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  produced  diirixig  tlie  last  quarter  of  191  d.  The  earnings 
vi  ihe  company  for  the  first  three  months  of  1017  were  at  the  rate 
of  $2.70  per  share  as  compared  with  51  cents  a  share  for  the  year 
1916.  The  cost  of  production  was  considerably  decreased,  as  the 
report  shows,  having  been  about  9  cents  per  pound  for  the  ñrst 
quarter  of  (he  present  year  against  12  cents  per  pound  for  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  1916.   As  a  whole,  the  report  indicates  a  most 

active  and  satisfactory  development  of  the  properties.  ^Railroad 

officials  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  line  have  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  National  Congress  seeking  permission  to  PURCHASE  ROLL- 
ING STOCK  for  this  road.  At  present  a  large  amount  of  freight 
is  offered  but  there  are  not  sufficient  cars  and  locomotives  to  handle 
it,  as  a  considerable  freight  business  developes  in  Bolivian  as  well 
as  in  Chilean  territory  and  together  congests  traffic  along  the  entire 
line  of  278  miles.   It  is  proposed  to  place  as  many  orders  in  Chile 

as  can  be  filled,  but  many  supplies  must  come  from  abroad.  

The  Fabrica  de  Sacos  de  Papel  is  the  name  of  a  new  company  which 
has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  Chile.  This  company  with 
headquarters  in  Santiago  will  deal  in  and  manufacture  various  grades 
of  WRAPPING  PAPER,  BAGS,  etc.,  and  otherwise  conduct  a  paper 
business.  Approximately  $25,000  will  be  devoted  to  beginning  the 
enterprise,  which  has  a  franchise  of  30  years  according  to  present 

aathorization.  ^Don  J.  Guillermo  Guerra,  the  well-known 

professor  of  international  law,  has  contributed  important  matter  to 
GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDGE  and  science  in  his  book  entiücd 
La  Soberania  Chilena  en  las  Islas  al  sur  del  Canal  de  Beagle.  The 
book  contains  400  pages,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  was  recently 
published  in  Santiago,  and  is  highly  praised  ii>  th(^  pages  of  the 
Chilean  press. —  -Reports  show  that  the  activities  of  the  women 
of  Chile  in  Red  Cross  work  in  recent  months  have  been  of  great 
beni  fit  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  Santiago  and  other  places  in  the 
Republic.  -  — On  account  of  the  lack  of  merchant  vessels  to 
transport  Chilean  products  to  world  markets  and  return  with  manu- 
factured supplies,  four  (K)A  ERNMENT  VESSELS  bave  during 
úw  last  year  and  a  half  (*arried  to  foreign  shores  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  production  oí  nitrate  of  northern  Chile. 
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The  luuuifipaJ  council  of  th(»  city  of  Bogota  has  ordoriul  the  cstab- 
lishmont  of  a  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  SERVICE,  in  charge  of 
three  pliysieiaJis,  for  the  benefit  of  school  children  of  the  National 
Capital.  Among  the  duties  of  this  board  of  physicians  is  the  making 
of  a  yearly  examination  of  the  pnpils  of  the  primar}-  schools  of 
Bogota,  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  their  findings,  and  the  recom- 
mending of  such  hygienic  measures  for  scliools  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  A  bill  has  been  iutroducod  into  the  Nat!nii?il  Con- 
gress with  the  object  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  TliAl  FlC  IN 
iVLCOHOL.    The  measure  proposes  to  limit  the  establishment  and 

opcrntion  of  saloons  accordidf^  to  population.  The  Govcnuncnt 

of  thv  l)c])art incut  of  the  Atlantic  has  purchased  ground  in  the  city 
of  RarraiKjuilla,  on  which  to  erect  the  new  STATE  HOUSE,  the 

const  nict  ion  t)f  wliieli  is  plaimed  to  begin  in  tlu»  near  futui-e.—  

The  ccnti  iiTiai  v  coninussion  of  tlie. Battle  of  Boyaca  has  contracted 
wit  il  an  Italian  artist  to  erect  s(^veral  MONUMENTS  of  white  Car- 
rara marble  in  Mártires  Park  ami  otlier  portions  of  the  city  of  Tunja. 
These  monuments  nro  in  honor  of  the  heroe  s  of  the  War  of  Lidc- 
pendence,  and  arc  to  be  unveiled  on  the  centemiary  of  the  Battle  of 

Boyaca.  On  .bily  20  last  a  celebration  was  held  at  Palmira  in 

the  Cauca  Vídley  in  conmiejnoration  of  the  completion  of  tlie  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY  to  that  city.  TIk  l  ailway  station  was  opened  to  traffic, 
and  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  stock  fair  was  inaugurated  in 

honor  of  the  occasion.  On  July  20,  1917,  date  of  the  anni versar}' 

of  national  independence,  the  NATiOXAl^  COXCiUlOSS  opened  its 

regular  sessioii  in  Bogota.  Among  tlic  celebrations  in  honor  of 

hidcpendcnce  ilay  on  rhily  20  last  was  the  oilicial  inau<;uration  of  the 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION  at  Sabana,  tiic  opening  of  the 
raihvav  shops  at  that  place,  and  the  placing  cjf  two  marble  tablets, 
donated  b}^  the  Colombian  Society  of  Engineers,  in  the  interior  oí 

tlie  station-  ^The  (Conservative  Party  has  selected  for  its  eantli- 

date  for  the  PRESIDENCY  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional 
period  1918-1922  Dr.  Marco  Fidel  Suarcz,  now  miiiister  of  foreign 

relations.  On  July  24  last  the  Jnridic  Society  of  Bogota,  in 

honor  of  the  ninth  annivenarir  of  its  estabUshmeiit,  inaugurated 
SI  I  DENTS'  DAT  in  Colombia  (Fiesta  de  los  Estudiantes  en  Co- 
lombia). According  to  press  reports  a  book  entitled  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  1915,  containing  588 
pages,  lias  just  been  published,  and  a  Tolume  which  treats  of  the 
live  stock,  agricultural,  and  raiheaj  industries  of  the  country  is  now 

in  press*  ^Independence  day  was  celebrated  at  Manizales  by  the 
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(.polling'  of  au  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  luid  the  ijiau<ruratioii 
of  the  lii-st  ten  kilometers  of  the  CaJdas  to  VaJlo  del  ("auea,  Kail- 
way.  Early  in  July,  1'J17,  a  DepartiiK  ntal  PEDAGOGIC'  (X)N- 

VEXTION  met  at  Santa  Marta  and  adojiud  important  nieasnns 
tíndin»;  to  the  development  of  pnblie  instruction  in  the  Departnu'iit 
of  Miigdali  na.  -  --  A  municipal  census  board  has  been  establislied 
in  Bogota,  which  pitjposes  to  make  a  PROPERTY  CENSUS  of  the 
Nttiioual  Capital. 


The  MARKETING  Oh^  THE  PRODUCTS  of  Costa  Rica  lut^ 
usumed  a  graver  character  since  the  United  States  luus  requisitioned 
ships  of  commerce  for  the  purposes  of  war,  which  naturally  will  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  others  which 
transport  hananas,  coffee,  etc.,  to  world  markets.  The  manager  of 
the  steamship  company  mentioned  has  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  many  banana  growers  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
telling  them  of  the  situation,  and  a  number  of  conferences  have  been 
held  to  devise  some  mode  of  action  to  remedy  what  would  be  a  serious 
condition  to  the  peojde  of  eastern  Costa  Rica.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  to  confer  with  ofTicials  of  the  United  Fniit  Co.  and 
with  those  of  the  Elders  and  Fife  Line,  both  companies  in  the  past 
having  been  transporteurs  of  large  quantities  of  bananas.— — A  move- 
ment has  been  inaugurated  to  establish  in  Costa  Rica  a  branch  of  the 
ÍF!íprnational  RED  CROSS  which  is  urgently  needed  to  aid  and  serve 
the  rountry  in  time  of  disaster.  Dr.  Quiros  and  Dr.  Roberto  Fonseca 
Calví»  have  looked  favorably  upon  the  plan,  and  together  with  other 

patriotic  citiz(>us.  are  forming  aJi  or<ranization.  Costa  Kican 

npwsi)ap(Ts  report  the  TNíMlFASK  OF  TARIFF  UATFS  on  steamers 
of  the  Paeific  Mail  Line  tra(hii«;  lietween  San  Francisco  and  Panama 
with  rails  at  Icadinj^  ])orts  of  (N'dtral  America.  Tlie  rat<s  which 
became  effective  on  August  1  provide  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  Tali's  ]>revailing  in  normal  times,  a  fact  that  will  work  material 
injury  to  freight  and  pa^seni^er  trallic  hetwocn  Costa  Kica  an»l  North 
American  ports.  Sncli  stjiple  j)roducts  tis  })otatot's,  which  formerly 
paid  $0  per  ton  via  Pananni  to  New  York  are,  however,  raised  to  $9 
per  toil  hy  that  route.  -  The  CULTIVATION  OF  KICK  on  a 
much  larger  scaJc  liuiri  in  tiie  ])ast  is  |)urjH)se  of  a  new  enter))rise 
whieli  Ls  being  imiuguratcil,  the  contract  luivinix  been  ent(;red  into 
betWíM^n  the  minister  of  fomento  ami  Sr.  Afun  u  1  >mg  very  recently. 
Sr.  Siuf,'.  who  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  will  rais(>  the  necessary  capital 
and  tt  company  with  headquarters  in  Saa  Jose  will  be  organized  to 
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establish  the  enti-rprix'.  Aiiioiii^  the  stipulunuii^  of  tlie  contract  are 
that  luhorcr-:.  miHl  he  iin])ortoil  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  China, 
as  it  Is  ini])rohîil)lc  tluit  a  suíücient  number  could  be  s(M-urod  in  C<«ta 
Kica.    All  kinds  of  ini]>lement'?  for  the  cultivation  of  riœ,  cane,  and 

other agriciilluialpruibicts  will  have  free  entr\-into  the  country.  — 

The  war  department  has  j)r('pnr('<]  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the 
íTovernment  and  improvement  of  the  MILIT^VRY  ESTABLISH- 
MENT of  the  country,  which  Is  to  be  submitted  to  tho  Constitutional 
Congress  at  the  pn^sent  session.  Before  the  new  rc<rulations  aro 
presented  to  the  legislative  body,  however,  a  commission  w  ill  <  iircfuUv 
examine  and  pass  on  their  merits.  The  commission,  which  iias  already 
begun  it«  labors,  has  as  members  a  number  of  the  most  experienced 
men  of  Coi,ta  liica,  and  they  are  expected  t»)  modernize  the  army  in 

various  ways.  A  new  régulation  governing  the  SALE  OF  MILK 

in  the  city  of  San  Jose  has  been  promulgated  by  the  chief  sanitary 
official  of  that  i)lace.  Much  more  attention  is  to  be  given  to  dairies 
and  the  handling  of  milk,  and  a  number  of  requirements  are  enumer- 
ated in  a  special  notification  sent  to  all  dealers.  Sanitary  inspection 
of  herds  of  cow&  as  well  as  the  product  will  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
and  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  capital, 

espcciaUy  that  of  young  children.  BOY  SCOUT  command 

of  San  Jose  han  recently  made  an  extensive  journey  on  foot  to 
Esparta,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  municipal 
authoritieA  and  a  band  of  music.  The  scout  movement  is  proving 
attractive  to  many  of  tlie  youth  of  the  land  who  are  greatly  benefitted 
by  joining  thii  organization. 


At  Xueva  Geron:».  Isle  of  Pi[U'>,  tlie  agent  for  a  well-kno\%ni  auto- 
mobi!<'  mî»nufîicturc(l  in  llie  T  iiited  Sttites  recently  completed  his 
two  ye;:i-s  of  l)usiiu'>s,  during  which  time  he  sidd  41  cars.  Then'  are 
now  on  the  i4  nd  250  MOTOR  CARS  nf  .dl  nii  k(  s  and  the  outlook 
for  additiunjil  miiclunrs  is  st  '.ted  lis  promising.  The  above  cars  were 
all  new  ones,  but  lie  nUo  (lis])o>ed  of  n  number  of  second-ht:nd  auto- 

mtdiiles  which  are  iindnig  a  g(tod  market  on  the  Island.  Habuna 

with  its  <:ri»wiiiir  ])<>]nilntiun  needs  a  larger  supjdy  of  water  for  domestic 
purj)oses.  and  to  this  end  Señores  del  Portal,  Gaiston,  and  Cuervo 
pn  s(  nt"d  a  })lan  to  the  Municipal  Council  for  an  additional  supply. 
The  plui  conU-mphites  the  buüdinir  of  A  NEW  AQUEDUCT  to 
t-i])  such  districts  that  have  a  scarcity  of  water.  TÍle  project  as 
outlined  by  the  promoters  will  have  the  careful  consideration  of 
members  of  the  comicil.  Col.  Rosendo  Collazo,  of  the  Cuban 
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army,  recontly  dosigiu  tod  TO  VISIT  THE  UXITED  STATES  for 
th«'  ])ur])Os»>  of  insprrtiui,^  i  iid  stiidyinir  the  groat  cuncciitnil ion  sol- 
(lifr  (fillips,  iu  s  uiiVîHly  urrivtHl  in  the  latter  rountry  and  tvkcii  up 
hu^  duties.  At  Plnttslnirir.  th(>  first  rinip  visitr<i.  tlic  Ciihnn  oflicial 
was  rocoived  with  cxtrcnic  cordinlity  by  tlir  oliicittls  jind  everything 

(lone  U)  aid  liim  iu  his  inissitm.  Tliirty-three  yoiinfí  Ciihnns 

liiive  responded  to  tlie  j>r(»])OSî>l  of  Senator  Mumiel  ('oronado  that 
C'nl»a  send  to  Î  rj-. uce  a  iiuiiilxTof  w»dl  trained  AVIATORS.  Tlie  sena- 
Utt'>  i>l:in  a.s  uriiiinaUy  outlined  called  for  only  a  scpiadron  uí  about 
20mt'n.  so  the  libenil  response  ot  almost  double  tlu'  desired  numf)or 

is  signilieunt  of  the  interest  in  the  j)ro))osition.  Dr.  »Tut  n  Mon- 

ttdvo  has  suceeeiled  Col.  Aurelio  Ilevia  as  seeretary  of  government, 
and  on  Ix  ing  intiTviewed  by  a  number  of  newspiijuT  men  the  XEW 
SECRETAK'Y  outlined  phins  for  ri'or*;aiiizing  jnid  improving  the 
(lepartouiit  over  which  he  will  ])reside.  The  Cuban-American 

Petroleum  Co.  has  received  its  machinery  at  Habana  and  the 
same  has  been  transported  to  the  well-digging  art!a  in  the  vicinit}' 
of  the  capital.  A  large  force  of  workmen  are  now  engaged  in 
prectiug  tlie  machinery  and   active  DKUJJXG  FOR  OHi  will 

commence  at  once.    Supt.  Cowell  is  in  charge  of  operations.  

Owing  to  the  INCREASE  OF  !  REIGHT  and  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween Habena  end  Now  Orleans  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  place 
mother  vessel  in  serviço  on  this  nm,  thereby  making  two  ships 
a  wwk  available  from  port  to  port.  The  additicmal  steamers  will 
alternate  weekly  from  New  Orleans,  and  sail  weekly  for  Puerto 
Barrios  from  Habana,  not  calling  at  the  latter  port  on  the  return 

trip.  ^Dr.  Luis  Azcarate  y  Fesser  hcs  been  named  l)y  President 

MenocAl  as  SECRETABY  07  JUSTICE,  succeeding  Dr.  do  la 
(iuBrdifl.  Dr.  Azcarato  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  at  one  time 
was  acting  mayor  of  Havana  during  the  cdministration  of  President 

Palma  and  is  regarded  as  an  able  ofTicial.  Plans  are  being 

pprfected  whereby  the  ESPERANTO  LANGUAGE  is  to  be  exten- 
sively taught  in  Habana  during  the  approaching  school  year.  Tho 
Centro  de  Dependientes,  tho  great  dcrks  oiganization,  is  interested 
in  the  project  and  many  clerks  it  is  believed  will  take  up  the  study 

of  the  new  language  either  at  the  dub  rooms  or  elsewhere.-  ^Drs. 

Solano  Ramos  and  Otto  Bluhme,  of  tho  medical  laboratories  in 
Habana,  have  offered  a  free  medical  scholarship  in  the  University 
of  Habana.  Tho  award  will  be  made  to.  the  student  receiving  the 
highest  ratings  in  a  competitive  examination  which  will  be  open  to 

worthy  young  men  in  aH  p^arts  of  Cuba.  SELIJNG  ï  RUIT  ON 

TREES  is  becoming  a  favorable  method  of  disposing  of  crops  by  a 
number  of  growers  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  This  year  Santa  Fe  grove 
owners  have  disposed  of  their  fruit  in  this  manner  and  newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  the  method  is  gradually  gaining  favor. 


AN  ART  EXHIBITION  wjvs  rocrntlv  held  iii  Santo  Dominer,,  at 
wiiich  Were  shown  w.  large  variety  of  drawings,  paintiu<^.  and  sculj)- 
tnre  work,  all  executed  hv  students  during  the  school  year.  Many 
of  the  ])aintings  were  co])U»s  of  famous  works  of  masters,  of  colonial 
sreues.  and  other  interesting  subjects,  and  the  exhibition  was  vi-ited 
by  a  large  numljer  of  ]>eo])le  during  tho  eight  days  it  n'umined  ()])en  to 
the  public.  Don  Abelardo  KodriL'uez  T.,  the  director  and  instnictor, 
received  many  congratuhiti*>ii-  on  his  >.ucce<s  as  a  teacher  of  the  fifie 

arts.- —  Prof.  A.  Fiallo  Cul>ral  has  Ixtu  scIccíímI  to  write  and  edit 

sketcln'S  of  the  life  and  work  of  ])n)niiiu'nt  |>í  í>j>lc  of  the  Republic 
whose  biographies  ar«  to  ai)])<'ar  in  the  fortiicoming  issue  of  the 

ITN1VERSAÍ.   EXCYCi.OPKDIA  The  MATCH  FACTORY 

establi^heti  several  y<»ars  ngn  by  tin*  l>»»niinican  firm  i»f  Ariza  iSc  Co., 
at  Puerto  Plata,  is  now  supj>iying  all  of  the  mntfhes  needed  ft)r  home 
use  and  is  beginning  to  maki'  shi])tn«'nts  t<i  <  lin  r  parts  of  the  Weí4t 
Indies,  They  are  matle  from  locnl  W(hm1>  l»y  niM,],»rn  machinery  from 
Sweden,  wliile  the  chemicals  were  imj)orte<l  from  tiie  United  Stat(»s, 
A  force  of  yu  persons  is  employed  at  the  factor^'  -  50  men  and  4i) 

boys  and  women.  The  military  authorities  have  completed  a 

WIRELESS  STATION  at  Puerto  Plata,  which  makt«  five  statioits 
construet<»d  to  date  with  plans  under  way  for  stiU  another  at  Monte 
Cristi.  Ali  of  the  above  wireless  stations  are  used  exclusively  for  offi- 
cial messages. — In  the  region  of  Monte  Plata  tlierc  are  172  plan- 
tatioas  with  377,725  trcfs  ])roducing  (LVCAO.  In  the  coniun  of  San 
Cristobal  there  are  7!»  plantations  with  129,Ut)0  trees.  The  value  of 
exports  of  this  j)roduct  fur  1916  is  given  at  S5,9õ8,6G9,  which  shows 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  revenue  (îerived  from  cacao.  With  more 
scientific  methods,  according  to  >  tut»  inents  ia  aewspapers  of  the 

Re])ublic,  the  production  of  cacao  could  be  vastly  increased.  

The  ])rovisions  of  the  POSTAL  CONVENTION  recently  entered  iato 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  Statt'^  went  iuto 
effect  on  June  15, 1917.  Two  cents  an  ounce  is  the  rate  on  fijst-cltsiS 
matter  from  the  L^nited  States,  and  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  former  the  convention  fixos  the  rate  at  two  centavos  for  15  gran». 
Lotters  unpaid  or  having  insufficient  postage  will  be  despatched  to 
destination,  but  double  the  amount  of  deficient  po>t  agi>  will  be  charged 
to  the  addressees.   Each  country  shall  retain  the  posttige  collected 

on  such  letters.  K  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 

department  of  PUBLIC  WORKS  of  the  Republic  for  the  month  of 
June.  1917,  is  made  public  in  the  columns  of  Listin]  Diario,  Santo 
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Domingo  City,  under  date  of  July  25.  Tho  total  leceipti  an  shown 
to  be  $45,120.78;  total  «qwnaea  $35,038.16. — • — The  mktenttt  of 
the  town  of  La  Romane  are  now  enj  oying  ELECTRIC  UQWTS^  the 
sarnce  having  been  inaugurated  on  the  15th  d  July.  The  oocasion 
wie  made  one  of  mtereat  by  a  large  gathering  of  people  from  the  enr* 
nranding  oonntry  and  a  number  of  addronoeo  by  offidak  of  the  Qot- 

cRunenft.  In  the  eix  months  ending  J  une  30  there  were  exported 

from  the  port  of  Sanchez  130,000  sacfcs  of  CACAO  for  the  United 
Statoi.  The  largest  shipment  in  one  month  was  in  January,  when 
the  total  nomber  of  sacks  was  28,245. 


I>r.  Joe6  Dario  Moral,  of  the  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  at 
Guayaquil,  after  visiting  and  making  exhaustive  medical  observa- 
tions in  Pern,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  has  sailed  for 
New  York  to  continue  his  observations  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Moral  is  one  of  Ecuador's  Isading  medical  authorities  and  Has  been 
gieatly  interested  m  the  nnmmns  medical  institutions  he  has  visitad- 
on  his  lengthy  tour.  In  commenting  to  newspaper  men  on  the 
leeson  of  hk  investigations  he  eiquressed  the  visws  that  Senador 
in  haproving  the  health  conditions  of  her  leading  port,  Gruayaquü, 
was  anxioaa  to  note  what  other  cities  of  the  world  had  done  along 
similar  lines,  and  instead  of  employing  foreign  health  experts  pre- 
ferred to  send  her  own  physicians  to  gather  information  and  acqiiire 
knowledge  in  various  countries.  After  visiting  the  United  States  it 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Monil  will,  if  conditions  permit,  go  to  Europe 
and  investigate  sanitary  methods,  diseases,  etc.,  in  various  war  zones. 
R»'tnming  to  his  native  hmd,  he  will  carry  with  him  much  useful 

medical  and  scientific  knowlodgc  gathered  in  foreign  lands.  

In  order  to  have  available  for  promoting  public  instruction  a  larger 
nrn  -unt  of  funds  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  has  issued  a  decree 

imiiobing  a  TAX  ON  TOBACCO.  ^The  jtaving  of  a  numlx  r  of 

th^  principal  Htroete  of  Guayaq\iil,  togethi  r  with  other  important 
imf  rnvcmf  nts,  h:iv('  facilitutííd  the  u.se  of  MOTOR  CARS  in 
Kctkulof  tí  chief  jiort,  and  the  American  consul  general  there  sng- 
g««t8  that  manufacturers  of  cars  pay  mon»  attention  to  the  increasing 
nutrket.   A  number  of  local  firms  would  accept  the  agency  for 

United  States  cars.  In  order  to  meet  a  growing  traffic  t'lVE 

STEAMSHIPS  have  been  placed  in  si'rvic<'  between  San  Francisco 
and  Guayaquil  by  a  company  iaiowu  ab  the  South  Pacific  Line. 
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These  vessels  ran^o  in  tonnago  from  2,500  to  6,000  and  wüi  be 
operated  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  two  krger  vessels  bear  the  name  of  Romulus  and  iiegulus, 
respectively,  and  the  smaDer  ones  are  called  Governor  Forbes,  Baja 
GcUifomia,  and  tho  Sinnaloa.  It  is  probable  that  stops  will  be  made 
tit  iritermodiat^  ports  on  route,  thereby  offering  additional  facilities 

for  trndine:  for  Imndrods  of  miles  alone^  the  Pacific  coast.  

A  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  city  uf  (  lii;Ly;iquil  shows  that  at  present 
there  are  7,107  males  and  7,142  femulcs  between  the  ages  of  ò  and 
12  years,  lii  the  Province  of  Guayas,  in  which  the  city  is  situated, 
there  are  16,163  males  and  14,398  females.  Comment  has  been 
made  on  the  almost  equal  niunber  of  males  and  females  in  the 

city.  ^The  Colombian  commission  which,  together  with  Fcua- 

dorian  officials,  viU  delineate  ¿he  BOUKDAKT  BETWEEN 
ECUADOK  AND  COLOMBIA  has  amved  in  Guayaquil,  having 
trayeled  southward  &om  Fànama  on  the  Governor  FcHteo,  one  of 
<3ie  new  line  of  steankera  pljing  to  Ecuador  from!  San  iTancisco. 
The  oonúnÍBsion  is  eomposed  of  the  foBowing  persons:  ^ngineem 
Enrique  Rodriguez,  JuUo  G.  Nieto,  Tomas  Aparicio,  A.  R.  Cardenas, 
and  Qustayo  Garavito*  They  were  met  in  Guayaquil  by  local  offi"- 
dab  and  shortly  thereafter  proceeded  by  special  train  to  Quito, 
where  the  negotiations  wiU  bejgin,-  The  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions has  presented  to  the  nation  a  report  on  the  questions  with 
Peru,  in  whioh  the  opinion  is  esqxressed  that  differences  may  be 
harmoniously  sol7^»  El  Ecuatoriano,  of  Guayaquil,  under  date  of 
July  31,  contains  a  column  of  extracts  from  the  minister's  report. 


GUATEMALA 


inOA  DEVELOPMENT  m  Guatemala,  owing  to  ihe  unusual  de- 
mand for  ibis  product  during  recent  yeais,  has  bean  active  and  a 
number  of  small  workings  have  been  attempted.  The  lack  of  labor- 
am and  explosivee,  howev^*,  have  checked  operations  of  this  nature, 
the  principal  shipper  of  mica  to-day  is  the  American  firm  of  Sarecky 
fijChellis,  and  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  Barrios, 
on  the  Caribbean,  is  124  per  ton,  which  makes,  with  tiie  ocean  traim- 
poitation  charge  to  New  York,  a  total  of  $44  per  ton  on  the  raw 
product.  £bq)crts  ol  this  mineral  from  GuateTnala  during  the  lasi 
two  years  aggregate  about  12,000  pounds.  Ibe  United  States  con> 
sul  in  Guatemala  City  supplies  an  interesting  report  on  mica,  which 
was  pubUshod  in  Commerce  Keports  under  date  of  Anir u^t  23.  this 
year.  ''Banarina"  is  the  nsme  of  the  NEW  FOQP  FWUEL 
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"whicli  IB  Vx/m^ï;  manufactured  in  Guatemala  from  the  ])anana.  The 
progressive  agriculturist,  Don  Joaquin  Maldonado,  has  iitted  up  a 
small  factory  at  his  })lantation,  San  Isidro,  San  Francisco  Zapotitlao, 
and  \-  supply in^^  the  flour  to  the  public.    Those  who  have  uspd  the 
lu  V,  product  speak  well  of  its  tasto  and  food  value,  and  the  d(  inand 
to  creating  a  new  field  of  enterprise  as  well  as  supplying  the  local 

market  with  a  staple  commodity.  A  correspondent  of  the 

Diario  de  Centro-América,  Guatemala  City,  writing  from  Coatepeque, 
states  that  farmers  are  planting  much  larger  crops  than  in  normal 
years,  and  that  m  many  cases  double  the  average  area  is  being  brought 
under  cultivation.    Products  of  general  consumption  are  scarce  and 

command  high  prices.  C.  E.  Roberts  lias  been  named  as  VICE 

CONSUL  of  Guatemala  in  San  P>ancÍ5co,  CíÜ.,  and  David  M.  de 
Castro  has  been  selected  for  a  similar  post  at  St.  Thomas.  Virpn 

Inlands.  ^A  review  of  the  progn^,^  of  the  RAILWAYS  OF 

GUATEMALA  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June  shows  considerable 
activity.  New  rails  have  been  laid  on  the  Western  Railway  from 
San  Antonio  to  Suchitepequez,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  use 
heavier  locomotives  and  longer  trains.  Improvements  have  been 
completed  on  the  Central,  Varapaz,  and  Urban  Railways;  new  sur- 
Teys  and  different  routes  have  been  made  and  iuTeetigated,  a  number 
of  bridges  constructed^  and  roadbeds  made  more  .secure  along  water- 
eoorves.  Petroleiun  tanks  were  constnicted  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Mo- 
rileSv  Zacapa,  and  £1  Rancho»  and  petroleum  has  been  substituted 
for  coal  cm  thé  Guatemalan  Bailroad.  Direct  train  serrice  has  been 
estabMshed  between  the  CAPITAL  AND  AYUTLA.  The  latter 
place  is  the  junction  point  d  the  Guatemalan  Railways  and  ibe 
Meacion  line^  and  when  through  train  service  is  issumed  on  the 
rottds  of  the  latter  country  from  the  border  of  the  United  States 
tbete  will  be  practically  an  all-rail  route  through  Mexico  into  Guate- 
mala City.  ^The  INTERNATIONAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

cf  the  Rockefeller  Fcnmdation  in  Guatemala  has  submitted  the  re- 
port of  its  work  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  It  is  most 
eneonraging  to  note  that  of  the  17,035  persons  treated  by  the  board 
during  ¿is  time  for  ''anemia  tropical"  8,604  haye  been  completely 
cured;  The  Chief  Eizecutive  and  the  Government  of  Guatemala  are 
ffoiwlmg  iu  every  way  possible  the  humanitarian  mission  of  this 

branch  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  XESUC  BRIDGE 

odur  the  8a™ils  River,  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for 
the  past  six  months  by  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  Province 
of  Totonicapsn,  has  been  completed  and  was  opened  to  the  public 

on  July  1.  By  decree  of  July  9,  1917,  the  President  of  the 

Republie  authorized  the  muni(  ipa1ity  of  the  Capital  to  expend 
$15,000  American  gold  in  the  PURCHASE  OF  CORN  and  other 
stspks  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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Tho  Secretirv  of  St'iU'.  Edmund  Dupuy,  has  been  appointed 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  0/  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AND  OF 

JI'STICE.  Thp  Secretary  of  State,  Furcy  Châtelain,  has  Ix  en 

appointed  SECRETARY  Or  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

0/  PUBLIC  WORKS.  ROAD  BT^IT.DING  in  Haiti  continues 

to  improve.  There  are  30  miles  of  good  automobile  roads  in  the 
plains  northward  from  Port  au  Prince,  and  alxjnt  30  miles  of  the 
highway  extending  southward  are  in  equally  good  condition.  The 

mountain  roads  are  also  being  put  in  œndition  formotor  traffic.  

THE  ILUTIAN  AMERICAN  STTxAR  CO.  is  expending  n  largo  sum 

of  money  in  the  clearing'  of  h\ud  luui  in  the  erection  of  biiildinprs.  

The  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  of  Haiti  is  sUiaddy  in- 
CJreasing.  Large  tracts  of  land  to  the  north  and  south  of  Port  au 
Prince  have  been  cleared  and  corn,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other 
crops  are  bein^  raised  for  load  consumption.  It  is  ho]i<  d  that  the 
ppoductiori  will  soon  incrcaae  enough  to  warrant  the  exportation  of 

potatoes  and  other  veg(  tiihles  to  the  United  States.  ^The 

directo  re  of  the  HOSPIT^\Xi  at  Port  au  Prince  liuvc  recently  spent 
nearly  $700  in  furnishing  and  equipping  in  the  most  modem  way  the 

operating  room  of  the  institution.  ^The  Electric  Company  is 

.rapidly  carrying  on  its  work  of  REPLACING  THE  WOODEN 
TELEGRAPH  POLES  with  iron  ones,  wiúái  have  provea  ta  be 

much  lees  dangerous  and  abo  present  a  better  appeaiinoe.  

The  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS  of  Fort  au  Ftínoe  has  addxessed  a 
eirciilar  to  the  diieeton  of  the  différait  educational  estabUshmeoto 
asking  for  the  following  data:  lhe  sge  of  each  teacher  employed; 
the  date  of  their  admission  into  the  faoolty;  the  ooeupation  of  each 

before  begiiming  to  teach;  the  wiivetsity  degrees  acquirsd*  

The  PANAMA  STRAMSHTP  GO.  has  inaugurated  its  senrioe  to 
Haiti.  Since  July  18,  1917,  its  steamers  have  been  stopping  at 
St.  Marc  on  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  trip.  As  these 
steameis  take  only  three  or  four  days  for  the  Toyage  to  New  Toik, 
this  is  a  yast  miproTement  over  (he  Dutch  steamers  which  tslrn  horn 
10  to  12  days.  The  transportation  chaiges  of  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship Go.  are  also  lower.  Both  of  these  consideratioiiB  should  stimu- 
late the  commerce  with  the  United  States,  lhe  National  RaüiDad 
of  Huti  has  arranged  its  schedule  so  that  an  extra  train  leaves  Fort 
au  Prince  for  St.  Maro  on  the  date  fixed  for  tho  anml  or  the  de- 
parture of  any  of  the  steamers. 
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HONDUR^S 


The  United  SLat^  consul  stationed  in  Tegucigalpa  reports  that  a 
CIGARETTE  FACTORY  is  soon  to  start  operations  in  the  capital 
city  under  the  name  of  Cia  Tabacalera  Hondurena.  Machinery  has 
been  purchased  in  New  York  and  flarorrngs,  essences,  etc.,  come 
from  that  city.  Kalamazoo  is  to  supply  the  wrappers.  Sr.  T.  Cas- 
tillo Coro  is  president  of  the  company  and  Pablo  E.  LfOcanu  lá  manag- 
ing director.  The  members  of  the  company  ovm  thoir  tobacco 
plantations  and  raise  a  fine  grade  of  the  plant,  aitliougli  tlio  Hon- 
duran  product  is  too  strong  for  many  tastes.  In  order  to  weaken 
the  strength  the  company  will  wash  the  tobacco,  utilizing  the  washing 
for  sheep  and  cattle  dip.  Considering  the  demand  and  the  facilities 
ftt  thè  disposal  of  the  new  company  and  the  fact  that  Honduras 
ezftots  no  internal  revenue  on  tobacco,  the  outlook  seems  especially 
good.  In  the  peal  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  have  been  imported, 

and  these  imports  were  subjeet  to  a  duty.  An  article  appearing 

in  El  Nnero  Tiempo,  of  Tegucigalpa,  under  dale  d  July  13,  ccmtaiiis 
statements  relative  to  the  importance  of  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
OOM&IERCaL&L  TRAININQ  in  Honduras.  Such  studies  have  been 
neglected,  the  writer  maintainsi  and  the  time  is  now  opportune  for 
more  young  men  to  take  up  agricultural  science  and  accountancy. . 
The  article  is  interesting  and  throws  much  light  upon  latent  posais 
Mlities  of  Honduras  and  offers  suggestions  for  young  men  considering 

their  future  careers.  The  firm  of  Lem  Cooper  A  Bros,  is  con^ 

stiucting  for  the  Government  a  small  COASTING  VESSEL  which 
wiD  tfansport  mail  and  other  cargo  along  the  Honduran  coast.  The 
boat  win  be  70  feet  long  and  wíQ  be  propelled  by  a  TO-horsepower 
gasoKne  motor.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  at  Roatan;  native 
woods  win  be  used,  and  in  form  the  Uttle  vessel  wiU  not  be  unlike  the 
Santa  Maria,  one  of  the  famous  caravels  of  Columbus.  Many  modem 
eonvenÍ0Dces  win  be  installed  for  the  use  of  passenger  trade,  which  it 

is  believed  win  graduaUy  grow.  ^A  Government  embargo  pro- 

hibito  the  exportation  of  cereals  from  Honduras,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  the  chief  exporto  will  be  BANANAS  AND  CATTLE.  A 
Federal  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
from  the  banana  in  the  Puerto  Cortes  district.  Ovempe  and  other 
rejected  bananas  will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In  commenting  on 
food  matters  in  Honduras,  the  United  States  consul  at  the  above- 
mentioned  port  says  that  cooked  green  bananas  are  extensively  used 
by  natives  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  but  as  the  green  banana 
ripens  so  rapidly  it  is  hardly  possible  for  this  product  to  be  exported. 
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The  ciiltvvation  of  bananas  by  individual  growers  is  steadily  declining, 
and  large  corporations  with  ample  capital  are  engaging  in  such  enter- 
prises, having  under  cultivation  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  individual  owners  are  beginning  to 
raise  cattle  on  the  lands  formerly  used  for  banana  production.— 
A  writer  in  £1  Nuevo  Tiempo,  of  Tegucigalpa,  under  data  of  July  16 
gives  much  interest'mg  data  relative  to  the  poaaibtUties  of  mining 
enterprises  in  Honduras,  It  is  Bhown  that  now  Is  a  most  opportune 
time  to  start  such  work,  that  Honduras  has  VAST  DKFOSTIS  OF 
MINERALS,  and  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital  mch 
enterprises  could  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome  drridend.  Statistical 
evidence  b  given  in  support  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
article. 


A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  minister  of  hacienda 
and  Sr.  Leopold  H.  Aoeves  for  the  exploitation  of  WOODS,  CHICLE, 
AND  OTHER  PBODUCrS  of  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo.  The 
area  of  the  concesaion  ia  approximately  145,000  hectares.  Thia  terri- 
tory forms  the  esstem  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and,  althougji 
rich  in  many  natural  i^oducts,  has  never  been  largely  exploited.  Yñtíi 
the  increaaed  demand  for  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  and  the  extensive 
coast  line  of  the  conceaaion  Sr.  Acevea  believes  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  developm^t  of  an  extensive  busineas.  Modem  machinery  and 

methods  will  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  enterpriae.  

Under  direction  of  the  officials  of  the  secretaria  de  industria  y  comercio 
.(department  of  industry  and  commerce)  a  movement  Ixas  been 
launched  with  the  object  of  developing  Mexican  COMMERCE  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  One  of  the  features  of  the  propaganda  is 
a  circular  letter  sent  to  producers  and  business  men  all  oyer  the 
country  telling  them  of  the  plan  and  asking  cooperation  in  providing 
samples  of  things  suitable  for  foreign  markets.  Permanent  exhibi- 
tions of  these  products  will  be  made  in  Mexican  consulates  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  calling  attention  to  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  otherwise  enconm^og  the  sale  of  Mexican  prod- 
ucts. Sr.  José  Maria  Robles  has  invented  a  machine  for  the 

utilization  of  the  FIBER  OF  THE  MAGUEY  PLANT.  The  new 
machine  has  attracted  the  attention  of  officials  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  test  trials  are  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
director  general  of  agriculture,  Don  Jose  Duvallon.  Importance 
attaches  to  the  invention  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  Mexico's  fiber 
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production  and  associated  industries  that  seem  likely  to  bo  benefited 

by  the  use  of  the  invontion.  The  Mexican  consul  in  BufTalo, 

N.  Y.,  has  called  attention  to  the  increasing  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  '^kin'=:  and  hides  and  suggests  that  Mexico  mii^lii  develop  a 
far  greater  trade  in  such  products,  especially  now  tlüit  steamship 
facilities  are  lacking  between  the  United  States  and  South  America 
and  other  count  ries  that  in  normal  tim(»s  export  vast  quantities. 
The  abnonnal  dt  niand,  the  proximity  of  Mexic  o,  nnd  tho  rail  and  ship 

connections  all  hgurc  in  tho  pos^^ilnlii  n    of  a  larger  trade.  The 

RAILROAD  SHOPS  at  Oriza!) a  and  Ajjizaco  aro  unusually  rushed 
with  the  wovk  of  repairing  roiling  stock  of  the  Mexican  Railway. 
Recent  months  show  a  notable  increase  in  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  on  this  line  and  all  trains  are  running  with  greater  regularity 
than  for  somo  time.  A  portion  of  this  road,  between  Orizaba  and 
Vera  C  ruz,  which  has  been  in  bad  order  has  been  repaired  and  placed 
in  active  service.  Not  quite  half  of  the  locomotives  on  thb  road  are 
oil  burners,  but  during  1916  they  consumed  364,798  cubic  meters  of 
petroleum.  In  the  State  of  Pueblo,  one  of  tho  leadinii  manufac- 
turing regions  of  the  RepubUc,  a  œNGRESS  OF  WORKING  MEN 
h  (IN  l)een  called.  This  meeting  has  been  authorized  by  President  Car- 
rniiza  and  called  by  the  governor,  for  tho  purpuso  of  discussing  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  lui)oring  conditions  in  general  in 
Mexico.  New  regulations  governing  tho  TAX  ON  PETRO- 
LEUM production  imd  its  derivatives  have  been  promulgated. 
According  to  the  new  schedule,  fuel  petroleum  shall  pay  10  per  cent 
per  net  ton  ad  valorem;  the  value  for  fuel  oil  of  0.91  density  is  fixed 
at  $9.50.  A  value  of  $7.50  per  ton  is  fixed  for  all  petroleum  whose 
density  may  be  greater  than  0.97.  An  English  translation  of  the 
original  decree  is  published  in  The  Mexican  Review,  Washington, 
June,  1917. 


NICARAGUA 


The  CLEARANCE  LAW  now  in  force  in  Nicaragua  exempts 
vesBels  flying  the  flags  of  any  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America, 
exolusively  engagiDd  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Nicafa- 
gua  and  of  tiaffic  between  Central  America  and  Panama  ports,  from 
port  dues  and  deaiance  and  official  fees,  provided  said  vessels  cany 

the  national  maik  free  of  charge.  ^THE  AMERICAN  of 

Sloefields  states  that  a  board  of  publio-spirited  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  has  adopted  a  plan  iriiereby  not  less  than  (sight  FUPILS 
FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  of  that  section  of  Nicaragua  are  to  be  muni 
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tained  and  educated  ia  the  different  colleges  of  the  interior  out  ol 
funds  collected  in  Bluofields,  Pearl  City,  Rama,  Prinsapolka,  the 
Pis  Pis  District,  and  Cape  Qncias  a  Dios.  These  students  are  to 
selected  frcmi  those  b^t  qualified  out  of  the  schools  of  the  places 
mentioned.— —El  Heraldo  (The  Herald)  of  Managua  has  pab- 
liahad  tho  report  of  the  American  agricultural  experts  ia  charge  of 
the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  at  Chinandega 
showing  the  results  obtainad  in  Nioangua  by  using  modem  mathods 
of  cultivating  Indian  com,  beans,  and  alfalfa,  and  has  sent  a 
sample  of  the  latter  crop  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Press 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Executive  intends  to  establish 
in  the  near  future  an  a^icultural  school  and  meteorological  station 
at  Bluafields  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  corps  of  instruc- 
tors. Under  date  of  July  23, 1917,  the  collector  general  of  customs 

has  issued  a  circular  which  provides  that  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 
imported  on  and  after  July  1,  1917,  shall  pay  customs  duties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  Juno  20,  1917.  All  former  laws  and  cus- 
toms decisions  that  affect  the  appraisements  and  duties  on  wines 
and  liquors  are  abolished  by  the  law  referred  to  except  those  that 

are  based  on  treaties  or  contracts.  In  June  last  the  Bonanza 

GOLD  MINE  in  the  Atlantic  coast  district  of  Nicaragua  produced 

900  ouiii  es  of  gold,  all  of  ^^  hich  was  forwarded  to  New  Orleans.  

The  American  of  Blueûelds  states  that  advices  from  Manae:ua 
indicate  that  attention  is  being  centered  on  Nicaragua  as  a  ])ossible 
producer  of  REFRIGERATED  BEEF  and  cattle  on  the  lioof  for 
ex}>ort  to  the  United  States  luu]  to  otluM-  countries.  The  raising 
and  blaughtering  of  cattle  van  be  carried  on  in  Nicaragua  with  profit, 
since  expele  of  caring  for  herds  is  comparatively  light.  There  is 
plenty  of  rumimg  water  and  avaüable  ptisture  lands,  and  the  climate 
of  certain  rosrions  of  the  country  is  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  \Vi>m- 
out  banana  lands  could  be  utilized  for  this  piir])ose.  and  this  is  now 

being  doue  by  one  large  corporation.  Tiic  (Joc(»nut  Plantation 

Co.,  whose  property  is  situated  on  the  coast  near  Monkey  Point,  has 
installed  a  new  dryer,  and  employs  three  automobiles  in  transporting 
COCONUTS  along  the  beach  where  the  machines  operate  over  a 
distance  of  about  32  miles. 


The  Aflsociatioa  of  Commerce  bee  takea  the  inUifttive  for  establisb- 
ing  a  COMUERCIAL  HKSEUM  in  Panama  City.  It  is  plamied  to 
have  on  exhibition  peimanenily  the  Tarions  agricaltiiial  and  otiier 
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pnodueto  grown  in  the  Bepublic^  so  thfti  the  Ihousands  of  tnmlm 
who  pan  through  Faaama  may  aeoiire  £^impM  of  what  the  country 
eontrihutes  to  the  world.  A  niickiis  for  the  museum  will  he  tfaÃ 
many  products  componug  the  Panama  exhihit  at  the  San  Francisco 

Exposition,  which  are  now  imdisplayed.  Extensiye  investigsp 

tions  sad  eiplorations  by  American  geologists  are  now  in  process  in 
the  Republic,  mainly  inquiring  into  tine  possibiliti^  of  PËTROLËUM 
PRODUCTION.  The  scientists  were  sent  to  Panama  by  a  leading 
company  of  the  United  States,  end  if  oil  is  foimd  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities exploitation  on  a  large  scale  is  likely  to  follow.  BUILD- 
ING œNSTRUCTION  in  Colon  is  especially  notable  and  many  of 
the  new  structures  are  three-story  concrete  buildings  of  especially  pleas- 
ing architecture.  The  city,  which  during  canal  construction  days  was 
the  scene  of  giant  activities,  is  to-day  rnjo^ing  a  greater  hiisinoss 
era.  Every  business  "house  on  Front  Street  from  the  railway  station 
toward  Cristobal  is  said  to  be  occupied  and  at  TTiorn  than  the  former 
rental  price.  Authorities  of  the  canal  are  bmldmp;  an  entirely  new 
siihurb  for  their  employoea.  eaiJed  New  Cristobal,  and  there  are 

many  other  indications  of  permanent  growth.  LAND  PRICEiS 

at  Nueva  T/imon  are  advanrino;,  and  plots  of  ground  that  formerly 
sold  at  S3  per  hectare  have  about  doubled  m  value.  Small  planters 
are  eiigagmg  in  the  production  of  food  supplies  and,  coupled  with  the 
ensv  reach  of  the  railroad  and  markets  at  Panama  and  Colon,  are 
niakmi.'  their  work  count.  Nueva  Limon,' situated  on  Ciatun  Lake, 
to-day  has  a  i>opulation  of  200  people,  while  other  settlements  in  the 
vicinitv  Rro  larger  and  liavo  constructed  churches,  stores,  and  other 
puhhc  buildings.  Gradually  man  is  reaching  farther  and  farther 
into  the  virgin  forests  that  fringe  the  <  anal  and  is  nnikiiig  mother 

earth  produce  food  products  more  abundantly  than  ever  before.  

Lar^e  QUANTITIES  OF  SEEDS  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  of  Panama  have  been  received  from  the  Umted  States 
and  will  be  dispatched  to  the  governors  of  the  various  Provinces  for 
geiitriil  distribution  among  the  planters.  At  the  same  time  the 
seeds  are  being  distributed,  printed  and  vt  rbal  iustructioiia  are  given 
the  farniers,  so  that  good  rostilts  may  l)e  expected.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  seeds  that  were  ordered:  Peuns,  ealibage,  turnips,  iettuee, 
com,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  cantaloupe,  watermelon,  pumpkin, 

parsley,  eggplant,  etc.  CiilCKEN  FARMING  in  the  Canal 

Zone  is  to  be  developed  on  a  large  scale  and  80,000  chickens  have 
mtnmdy  arrived  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  industry.  Most  of 
tlie  sioek  has  been  secured  at  various  Colombian  cities  and  towns, 
ao  ihftl  it  is  probable  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  acclimating 
(he  foirk;  124,000  is  héng  speat  in  slirting  the  chickfln  bunnesB, 
end  it  is  hoped  that  erentually  there  will  be  soffidcat  f ovrk  to  meet 
the  k>cal  demtiid  along  the  route  of  tho  canaL  The  general  manager 
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of  the  farms  is  Mr.  R.  K.  Monis,  who  has  had  ample  expérience  in 
raising  chickens  to  assure  success  of  the  undertaking.   The  xnest  ol 

the  coconut  will  be  used  extensively  as  food  for  the  chickens.  

The  big  cattle  ship  Caribbean, f/rhich  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
TRANSPORTING  CATTLE  from  Colombian  and  Central  American 
ports  to  Panama  for  local  slaughter,  is  being  enlarged.  Hereafter 
the  ship  will  have  capacity  for  600  head  of  cattle,  2,000. chickens,  and 
lOOhogB. 


Much  interest  is  expressed  by  the  biisiness  men  of  Asimcion  in 
the  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  to  house  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  present  building  used  by  this  organization  has  hern 
found  inadequate  and  its  arrangement  out  of  date,  so  in  mnking 
planf5  for  the  new  edifice  due  caro  is  being  exercised  in  order  to  make 
it  complete,  adequate,  and  modem.  In  addition  to  large  adminis- 
trative halls  and  conference  rooms  there  will  be  a  number  of  ofiic^ 
suitable  for  lawyers,  correspondents,  and  other  business  piirposes 

whidl  will  annually  provide  a  large  rental  income.  In  order 

to  assist  in  the  D]:V]:L0P^ÍEOT  07  AGRICULTURE  tli.  B  aico 
Agricolft,  of  AsuDciun,  has  decided  to  import  certain  n^riculturai 
irnplemciits  to  1)0  used  especially  in  the  production  of  siiir-'  r.  The 
bank  will  ulso  import  new  varieties  of  curu,  alfulfa,  millet,  cotton, 
and  other  seeds  for  the  assistance  of  the  small  planter.  Tlic  imjdo- 
ments  will  be  rented  and  seeds  aUotted  to  those  planters  who  >\rr 
prepared  to  muk<  use  of  them,  and  the  movement  it  is  believed  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  larger  and  more 

varied  crojM.  ^El  Diario,  of  Asuncion,  under  di  to  of  July 3 

published  an  enlarged  edition  as  an  ANNIVERSARY  NT^MB>^R 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  front  page  cont  ined 
pictm^es  of  Gcor^re  Washington,  President  Woodmw  Wilson,  and  the 
UniU'd  States  Minister  to  Parnfriniy,  Daniel  h.  Mooney.  Another 

page  carried  illustrations  of  the  leading  European  rulers.  A 

NEW  HOMESTEAD  LAW  lias  been  passed  by  the  NatiomJ  Congress, 
the  provisions  of  which  give  to  the  immigrant  n  better  opportunity 
and  otherwise  encourage  settlers  to  enter  the  Rejjublic.  The  various 
articles  are  printed  in  detail  in  El  Liberal,  of  Asuncion,  under  date 
of  June  29,  and  a  writer  in  the  same  joiumal  makes  import  int  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  lands  of  Üie  small  farmer  and  the  necessity  for 

encouraging  agricultural  pioductioiL  Between  the  finit  of 

January  and  the  latter  part  of  March  »  the  time  Bîuropean  COM^^ 
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AÍERCIAL  SAIjESMEN  select  for  visiting  Paraguay,  and  the  proods 
they  sell  be^in  to  arrive  in  the  latter  country  in  October  and  Xovem- 
ber.  The  Paraguayan  merchants  coiisiilf>r  United  States  goods  of 
highot-  price  than  tlioso  originating:  in  ICurope,  but  North  American 
traveling  salesmen  retiirning  from  the  inland  Republic  state  that 
their  Sides  aro  larger  than  on  previous  trips.  One  house  dealing  m 
photographic  supplies  and  aUied  lines  has  introduced  goods  made 
in  the  Unit<>d  States  and  the  proprietor  stated  to  the  salesman  that 
hereafter  he  proposes  to  handle  only  North  American  goods. 
The  Revista  del  Comercio,  the  organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  igmcion,  in  its  issue  of  July  1  sayB  that  a  ooncession  for  a  NEW 
FRIGORIFICO  (alaughteiliouse  and  meat-packing  plant)  has  been 
gnnted  and  tbat  ivork  is  aoon  to  oommence  on  the  plant,  wbUsh  is 
to  be  eatabRsiifid  at  San  Antmio.  In  Úie  same  paper,  under  the 
caption  of  frozen-meat  industry»  there  are  pubUahed  interesting  facts 
fdating  to  tlua  industry  in  ▼âiious  parts  of  the  world.  South 
America,  it  is  stated,  has  12  great  plants. 


GÎTÎl  Engineen  Don  I^que  Cater  and  Bon  German  Morales,  who 
bare  been  making  studies  for  the  PROPOSED  HIGHWAY  between 
Ceno  de  Paseo  and  Huaneayo,  baye  made  public  the  plans  and  other 
dstaik  of  the  route.  The  distance  to  be  covered  is  approximately 
6S  mflea,  the  width  of  the  roadway  will  be  about  20  feet,  and  the 
esCtmated  time  to'constmct  the  road  will  be  two  years.  This  road  wiU 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Republic  and  will  make  it  possible 
for  a  large  amount  of  traffic  to  pass  to  and  from  the  interior  and  lower 
region  of  Peru  lying  east  of  the  Andes.  Under  date  of  July  8  last, 
La  Prensa,  of  Lhnai  publishes  a  map  showing  the  route  selected  and 

other  details  ^The  average  monthly  PRODUCTION  OF  COP- 

PER  on  the  Cem  de  Pasco  properties  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year  is  given  at  5,883,500  pounds.  In  May  and  June 
the  production  was  not  up  to  the  average,  the  reason  being  the  lack 

of  laboreis  and  other  matters  which  caused  lees  activity.  The 

high  price  of  raw  cotton  has  caused  Peruvian  planters  to  giye  more 
attention  to  producing  larger  crops.  In  order  that  the  usual  acreage 
of  FOOD  CROPS  may  he  planted  the  Qovemment  has  decreed  that 
the  Hrea  devoted  to  such  production  must  be  equal  to  that  planted 
in  1916.  By  thus  checking  in  advance  any  tendency  to  lessen  the 
food  crops  of  Peru  for  the  eoming  year  it  is  thought  that  ample  sup- 
plies will  be  raised.  A  campaign  against  the  use  of  ALCOHOLIC 
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BEVERAGES  will  soon  be  launclied  iii  Peru.  This  move,  wliich  at 
first  will  be  contiDod  to  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the  disastrous 
effects  of  alcoholism,  was  a  subject  that  came  before  the  Sixth  Fan 
American  Medical  Congress  in  1913.  As  a  result,  tlie  Peruvian  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  making  the  teaching  of  such  matters  conipuLsj ry 
in  primary  and  high  schools,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  has 
issued  a  decree  accordingly.  By  beginning  such  instruction  in  schools 
the  authorities  believe  that  great  good  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
youth  of  the  country  (aught  many  lessons  that  will  last  through 

life.  ^Peruvian  papers  devote  a  large  amount  of  space  to  the 

visit  of  BOY  SCOUTS  from  Bolivia,  who  wore  recently  received  and 
entertained  in  Lima  and  other  Peruvian  cities.  The  Bohvian  boys 
were  returning  the  visit  of  Peruvian  scouts  made  to  La  Paz  some 
months  ago,  and  both  events  are  r^arded  as  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  since  they  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  understandmg 
among  the  commg  men  of  the  two  Republics.  In  gomg  and  return- 
ing the  Bolivians  were  welcomed  and  entertained  at  leading  cities 
and  towns  en  route.    The  round  trip  made  by  rail  and  sea  covers 

approximately  2,000  mües.  ^A  new  ARinTRATION  TREATY 

between  Peru  and  Uruguay  has  been  drawn  and  its  articles  made 
public  ni  Lima.  The  treaty  will  ]>e  submitted  (o  the  Cbngreàses  of 
the  two  nations  and  it  is  hoped  that  exchanges  of  ratifications  will 
not  be  delayed  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  In  its  Lssue  of  July  12, 
La  Crónica,  of  Lima,  carries  the  several  articles  and  stipula- 
tions. ^Tho  Argentme  training  ship  PRESIDENTE  SAR- 
MIENTO, after  a  week's  stay  in  the  port  of  Callao,  sailed  for  Guate- 
mala. While  in  Peruvian  waters  the  officers  and  cadets  wore  shown 
many  honors  and  special  entertainments  were  provided  for  them. 
The  ship  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  visil  various  ports 
of  Central  America,  Mexico,  etc.,  before  sailing  for  Argentina. 


SALVADOK 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
has  authorized  the  Chief  Executive  to  expend  500.000  pesos  (peso 
$0.586)  in  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

damaged  by  earthquake  on  June  7,  1917.  On  June  4  last  the 

Congress  of  Salvador  declared  Gen.  José  Miguel  Batres,  Dr.  Tomas 
Garcia  Palomo,  and  Ramon  Garcia  Gonzalez  elected,  respectivelv, 
first,  second,  and  third  DESIGNATES  TO  THi:  I'UKSTDENCY  of 

the  Republic.  In  1915  the  De  partment  of  Santa  .Vjia  produced 

252,000  hectoliters  of  INDIAN  CORN,  or  at  the  rate  of  L76  hecto- 
liters per  inhabitant.    During  the  same  period  there  were  harvested 
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in  the  Department  of  Ahuachapam  66,000  hectoliters,  or  at  the  rate 

of  0.83   hectoüter  per  inhabitant.  An  Executive  decree  of 

June  22,  1917,  established  the  maximum  prices  that  may  be  charged 
in  the  Republic  for  CONSTRUCTION  TIMBERS.  Persons  ^\iio 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  decree  by  selhng  at  higher  pric^  than 
the  maximum  estabUshed  by  law  are  subject  to  fines  varying  from 
25  to  200  pesos  (peso  — $0.586).  Much  interest  lias  been  mani- 
fested recently  in  Salvador  concerning  the  CULTiVATlON  OF 
WHEAT  in  the  Kepuhhc.  Dr.  Alejandro  Hernández,  an  authority 
on  the  raismg  of  cereals,  recently  lectured  in  the  National  University 
in  the  City  of  San  Salvador  on  fifteen  phases  of  wheat  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  oonsnmption  and  for  the  market,  in  which  the 
growth  of  this  grain  was  discussed  in  detail  as  was  also  the  turn- 
ing of  same  into  flour  and  other  alimentary  substances.  The  expert 
referred  to  believes  that  wheat  can  be  commercially  grown  in  Salva- 
dor at  a  handsome  profit,  and  that  steps  should  now  be  taken,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  principal  grain-producing 
nations  of  the  world,  to  materially  increase  the  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  on  tho  table-lands  and  mountain  slopes  of  the  grain  belt  of 

the  Republic.  An  IRON  MINE  has  been  discovered  at  Ya<^ia- 

tique,  Department  of  San  Miguel.  It  is  proposed  to  analyze  samplas 
of  the  ore  and  to  take  steps  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the 

d^oeita.  The  BALSAM  of  Salvador,  formerly  known  as  balsam 

of  P«m,  ii  one  of  the  most  yahiable  produots  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  Üie  Repablic.  Capt.  Adrian  V.  Parada,  a  Salvadorian  agriculturist 
and  medmnictaii,  mwntly  invmited  a  maeliiiie  to  extract  and  pre- 
pm  balsiiii  for  the  market  in  a  more  simple  and  eoonomical  manner 
than  has  ohtatned  heretofore.  Hie  machine  Tefevied  to  la  to  he 
exhibited  at  La  Libertad  and  other  agrioiûtural  fairs,  and  it  ia  be- 
lieved win  oome  into  general  me  in  the  babam  lone  of  the  Republic, 
inaamnch  aa  it  wül  enable  thia  article  to  be  manufactured  mora 

rapidly  and  at  lesa  expense  than  by  the  old  methods.  The  San 

M^uel  HOSPITAL  of  San  Salyador,  an  institution  maintained  by 
the  State  for  the  care  of  orphans,  has  three  depsrtments,  namely, 
one  for  male  children,  another  for  female  ehildrân,  and  a  third  for 
nfanta  of  both  sexes. 


URUGUAY 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
haa  fumldied  tibe  Uomiblt  BuLuniN  with  the  folloinng  data: 

The  Oovemment  attachée  no  official  importance  to  the  suãdng  of 
THE  SHIP  GORrrZLL  off  the  coast  of  Engjland,  which  waa  fcimeily 
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owned  by  the  firm  of  Dodero  HennanoSi  of  MonteTideo,  and  wiáúk 
was  reputed  as  flying  the  Urugaayaa  flag.  If  the  veráel  flew  the 
flag  of  Unigaay  it  did  ao  without  authority  or  through  error.  The 
Onrkgia  was  formerly  navigated  under  Canadian  license  and  then 
bore  the  name  of  Gleumont;  later  it  operated  under  the  United  States 
flag,  which  eotintry  at  the  time  was  neutral.  The  latter  fact  com- 
bined with  the  vessel's  former  nationnüty,  it  seems,  was  not  a  cause 
for  the  withholding  of  certain  papers  of  provisional  rcf2:istrat  ion  by 
the  Uruguayan  consul  general  in  New  York,  who  fixed  a  period  of 
one  year  for  the  ship  to  arrive  in  Uruguay,  and  there  secure  final 
and  definite  auiimrity  to  navigate  under  the  laws  of  that  country. 
As  the  owners  of  the  (ioritzia  wished  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Havre, 
where  a  lelurn  cargo  had  previously  been  contracted  for,  permission 
was  sought  and  secured  for  such  voyage.  But  the  vessel  was  sold 
on  the  4th  of  April  of  the  present  year  to  the  French  firm  of  Neuflige 
&  Co.,  by  whidi  owners  it  was  transferred  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment.  Thus,  owing  to  the  Tarions  circuinstanees  in  connection  with 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  said  vessel,  the  loss  in  no  msnner 

concerns  the  Govemment  of  Uruguay.  Leaders  of  the  political 

party  in  power  and  those  of  the  National  Party  have  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  bases  of  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  ate 
definitely  fixed.  The  form  of  govemment  which  delegates  the  ex- 
SOUtive  power  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  to  a  national 
assembly  (Concejo  Nacional  Administración)  is  somewhat  modified. 
Among  the  provisions  are  that  the  president  of  the  Republic  shall 
bo  elected  directly  by  the  people  through  a  simple  pluraUty  by  means 
of  the  system  of  double  simultaneous  vote  and  considering  the  Re- 
public for  this  purpose  as  a  single  constituency.  The  term  of  the 
presidential  oíFico  shnll  bo  four  years,  Xh.v  incumbent  is  not  eligiblo 
for  immediate  rceleclion,  and  a  period  of  eight  years  must  elapse 
before  be  may  again  become  a  caudidate  for  the  office.  In  case 
the  presidency  becomes  vacant  the  general  assembly  shall  be  con- 
vened and  elect  a  person  to  temporarily  fill  tiic  position  or  until 
the  next  election  of  the  Concejo,  when  a  new  president  of  the  Re- 
public will  also  be  chosen.  The  president  will  have  more  or  less 
the  same  duties  that  now  devolve  upon  him.  He  wÜl' nominate  the 
ministers  of  foreign  relations,  war  and  marine,  and  interior,  and  the 
various  employees  of  those  offices.  The  National  Concejo  de  Ad- 
ministración will  be  composed  of  nine  memben,  elected  by  the  people 
according  to  the  system  of  national  voting  (doble  voto  smiultaneo). 
Other  constitutional  reforms  provide  that  iSL  forms  of  religious  beUefs 
are  free  and  tolerated  in  the  Republic;  there  is  no  State  religion, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  the  Cathohc  Church  and  all  edifices  that 
have  been  or  are  partially  constructed  with  pubUc  funds  belong  to 
that  denomination,  excepting  asylums,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
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pobHc  eBtAblkhmMita.  PaBtkal  offiœre  and  mOitaiy  officers  oír 
aetm  dut  j  are  not  permitid  to  take  part  in  poUtieai  dube  or  become 
membera  of  sueh  organizationa  under  penalty  of  dísmiasBl.  Tliey 
must  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  political  matters  save  that  of 
▼oting.  Citizens  of  Uruguay  are  divided  into  two  classes,  native 
and  naturalized,  the  former  being  persons  who  have  been  born  in  any 
part  of  the  Republic,  or  who  have  bad  one  parent  a  citizen  of  Uru> 
guftv.  Foreigners  who  have  resided  four  years  in  Uruguay,  or  who 
for  service  in  the  army  or  navy  have  received  the  thîinks  of  ihh 
NATION ATi  CONGKI^SS  for  conspicuous  or  meritorioua  services 
have  the  right  to  become  citizens  of  the  Kepublic. 


The  Oovenmient  has  publiahed  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Caribbean  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Maracaibo,  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  certain  RAILROADS  in  the  State  of  Zidia.  The  first 
line  will  start  from  the  port  of  Castilletes  or  in  that  vicmity  and  run 
95  miles  to  the  mining  concessions  held  by  the  company  at  Santa 
Rosa,  El  Filon,  etc*  The  company  is  also  authorized  to  build  a 
railroad  and  operate  same  from  a  point  on  the  above-mentioned 
line,  called  Cano  Hondo,  to  the  River  Limon  near  Carrasquero.  In 
the  Gaceta  Oficial,  of  Caracas,  under  date  of  July  3  the  various 
articles  of  the  contract  arc  given,  toj^cther  with  much  other  detaU 

relating   to    the   concc^^lon.  Seiiorita   VIRGINIA  PEKFJRA 

ALVAR KZ,  a  youi^  lady  of  Venezuela  who  has  been  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  in  Philadelphia,  recently  won  the  Mesncr  prize  offered 
by  a  woman's  college  in  that  city  for  the  best  all-round  physical 
development.  There  were  10  contestents  for  this  honor,  which  was 
easily  carried  off  by  the  younj;^  Venezuelan,  who  made  a  percentatre 
of  99.9  out  of  a  possible  100.  The  nearest  to  this  high  mark  was 
luado  by  other  contestants  who  reached  only  95  points.  The  young 
prize  winner  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  by  members 

of  the  faculty  and  Mends.  A  company  has  been  formed  to 

extract  and  sell  TANNIC  ACID  from  the  dividivi  phint.  Thehead- 
quarters  will  be  at  Poriamar,  Margarita  Island,  which  Ues  about  50 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Venecuela,  The  promoters  of  this  new  enter- 
prise are  Señores  Sslbias  and  Módico»  who  will  devote  considerable 
capital  to  the  industry  which  they  beUeve  has  a  very  Iwiglit  outlook. 
The  dividivi  plant  is  said  to  contain  80  per  cent  acid  suitable  for 
tanning;  16  per  cent  nfucosci  and  4  per  cent  of  Tarions  other  prop- 
erties. The  plant  grows  wild  on  the  island  above  mentioned  and  in 
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various  regions  of  Venezuela.  ^The  production  of  coffee  in  Vene- 
zuela, harvested  from  last  November  to  June,  is  from  15  to  20  per 

cent  lower  than  the  normal  crop.  In  the  six  months  period  endb:^ 
in  Juno  there  were  shipped  from  Puerto  Cabello  54,500  bags  to 
France,  43,800  baL's  to  Spnin,  31,800  to  tho  United  States,  5,150  to 
England,  and  smaller  quantities  to  other  conntrit's.  The  coffee 
trocs,  however,  are  in  an  excellent  < ondition  and  the  outlook  for  the 

next  season  is  good.  ^An  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  plant  is  to  be 

installed  at  Calabozo,  a  town  of  4,000  population.  The  concession 
is  held  by  Señores  Luis  Corrales  and  Tomas  Sarmiento.  Here- 
after all  CAKNED  GOODS  imported  into  Venezuela  will  be  subject 
to  lower  duties,  in  some  cases  the  reduction  is  40  per  cent  on  former 
tariff  rates.    Canned  fish,  for  example,  will  pay  duty  falling  under 

the  second  class,  plus  50  per  cent  surtüx.  A  PAPER  FACTORY 

erected  several  years  ago  at  Maracay,  which  ha¿>  been  closed  for  somo 
months,  has  started  operations  and  will  make  paper  from  certain 
grades  of  fibers  plentiful  in  Venezuela.  The  home  plant,  it  is  hoped, 
Will  |)rovid0  a  relief  from  the  present  enormous  prices  asked  for 
imported  papers,  by  mfiniifacturing  and  selling  a  paper  which,  it  is 

believed,  will  answer  many  local  purposes.  Sr.  Caracciolo  R. 

Paredes  has  been  granted  a  Crovemraeiit  concession  for  constructing 
and  operating  TELEPHONE  LINES  m  the  States  of  Yaracuy, 
Carabobo,  etc.  Lines  will  be  built  to  Valencia  from  Niigua,  and  otho' 
towns  of  that  section  will  be  linked  by  phone  wires. 
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THE  GROWING  SPIRIT  OF 
PAN  AMERICANISM  '/ 


PAN  AMKIUCWNISM  is  takiii^í  on  a  more  tangible  and  con- 
crete fomi  as  time  goes  on.  Fiom  tlie  days  of  tli(>  great  Soutli 
Americtin  emancii)ator,  Simon  Bolivar,  whose  vision  projected 
far  into  the  future  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  peoples  of  the  Western  World  that  their  hopes,  their  aims, 
their  eventual  destinies  were  interwoven  regardless  of  differences  of 
nationality  or  of  origin,  down  to  the  time  of  that  far-seeing  statesman 
of  North  America,  James  G.  Blaine,  the  idea  of  Pan  American  rela- 
tlons  and  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  all  the  American  Republics 
seemed  more  or  less  yague  and  indefinite.  Occasionally  some  one 
with  vision  arose  and  gave  expression  to  thoughts  that  now  seem  to 
have  been  pntphetic,  but  at  the  time  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
an  idealist  and  a  dreamer.  Among  these  was  Henry  Clay,  who  saw 
the  future  interdependence  of  the  new-bom  nations,  and  he  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  even  before  the  patriots  of  South 
America  had  proved  victorious  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. As  early  as  1816,  while  the  struggle  for  freedom  was  at 
its  height  in  several  of  the  Spanish  colcmies.  Clay,  who  was  at  the 
time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  opposed  the  reduction 
of  certain  taxes  which  had  been  levied  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  War  of  1812,  on  the  ground  that  "the  United 
States  might  have  openly  to  take  part  with  the  patriots  of  South 
America."  In  1818,  in  urging  the  United  States  to  give  aid  to  strug- 
gling feDow-Americans  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  he  made  uso  of 
the  following  words: 

la  the  «rtabliflhment  of  the  independice  of  Spanish  America  the  United  States 
have  the  doepeat  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  In  asserting  my  film  belief  thut  there 
Is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I 
can  conceive  as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  whidi  we  have  had  or  can  have  so 
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MVRIXES  AN1>  SAILORS  OF  THE  AMKHICAN  SQI  ADRON  rARAPINO  THE  STREETS 

OF  RIO. 

The  climax  of  th*  cel«lirati(m5  ori;uniz(>d  for  the  entertainment  of  Admiral  Canerton's  squadron  was  reached 
an  tht  4lh  of  July,  when  a  great  parole  was  i>rK»nizo<i.  In  wWch  the  sailors  and  soi<liers  of  four  ftreat 
ruUions  participated.  Contingents  of  marines  and  sailors  from  British  and  French  war  vessels  that 
h«pp<>ne«l  to  l»e  in  the  harbor  on  that  day  Joined  the  Hrazilian  and  American  troops  and  marines  in 
ceb-firttinK  the  national  holiday  of  the  United  State,s.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  American  sailors 
•nd  nuuinMi  marching  alonn  the  Avenida  Rio  Uranco;  the  lower,  as  they  arc  passing  the  reviewing 
tund  of  the  I'rcaident  of  Uraill. 
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mudi  at  stake.  This  interest  comeen»  our  politico,  our  commercet  our  navigation. 
Thero  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once  independent,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  tho  go\ cninuDís  cstablíshed  ixk its  Bcveral  partfl,  these  governments  will  be 
nnimated  by  an  Aincrican  frclin^j  and  j^iidcd  by  an  Ann  ricun  policy.  They  wiU 
obey  the  laws  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will  eonijKJse  a  part. 

h\  the  light  of  recent  events  it  would  almost  seem  that  Clay's  giant 
intellect  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  pre-yision.  Clay  used  the 
word  *  'American  "  in  its  broad  sense  of  "Fan  American and  '*  Spanish 
America"  in  the  sense  of  all  of  Jjatin  America,  although  Brazil  at  that 
time  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  "  United  Kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, Brazil,  and  Algarves,"  and  was  the  refuge  of  Dom  Jofto  VI. 
When  Clay  said  "  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  an  American 
feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy,"  were  not  his  words 
prophetic?  A  casual  reading  of  the  nowspnpei-s  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montcvitloo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  covoriii^  tho  period  of  practically  the 
montli  of  July,  1917.  will  answer  the  question.  Their  columns  are 
filled  with  the  uccounts  of  the  enthusiustic  receptions  accorded  to  \ht^ 
squadron  of  United  States  war  vessels  under  the  command  <»f  Admiral 
Caperton  as  it  paid  its  friendly  visits  to  the  cities  named.  It  was  no 
manufactured  welcome  ur^ed  by  governmental  authorities  alone  that 
greeted  the  Adjuiral  and  his  men.  There  was  nothing  pt  i-fuiK  lory 
about  it.  The  hitih  officials  of  the  tliree  Republics  left  nothing 
xmdone  to  make  the  stay  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Stat4*~s 
Navy  a  delightful  one  socially.  l)ut  it  was  the  splendid  entliusiasni  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  tliat  showed  that  in  each  case  it  was  the 
îuition  itself  that  stood  behind  its  representative  oííicials  and  mdorsed 
the  spirit  of  that  hearty  welcome. 

That  practically  all  of  the  Republics  of  the  Americas  are  in  svtii- 
pathy  with  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  in  their  great  resolve  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is  uu  indisputable  fact  jiroved  by 
the  attitude  of  the  press  of  Latin  America  gent  ruliy.  llie  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  demonstrate  that  syni|)ath3'  in  a  striking  and 
practical  nuiuuci  has  come  iirst  to  the  three  nations,  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, and  Argentina,  in  this  formal  visit  of  Admiral  Caperton's  fleet. 
That  these  countries  arose  to  the  occasion  and  showed  the  world  how 
they  stood  is  a  most  gratifying  vindication  of  those  idealists  who  have 
for  years  fostered  the  true  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Upon  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  GoTemment  the  fleet  re- 
mained for  two  weeks  in  tlie  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil  had 
alreadj  levoked  ita  declaration  of  neutrality  and  had  aeyered  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Gennany.  It  was  standing  side  by  side  with 
tihe  United  States,  practically  as  an  ally,  so  the  splendid  welcome 
accorded  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while 
extremely  gratifying  was  not  very  surprising.  Brazilian  hospitality 
is  proverbial,  and  the  stranger  from  North  America  has  always  found 
a  cordial  welcome  in  every  part  of  the  great  Republic.  So  the  de- 
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ADMIRAL  CAPERTON  AND  HIS  MKN  BEINC  ENTERTAINED  IX  Ulo  DK  JANEIRO. 

Unper  picture:  Adntirul  Capcrton  and  some  of  his  ollicrrs  cnjoviiii;  iho  womlcrfiil  \iow  of  Ulo  dc  Janeiro 
from  the  top  of  Corcovado,  a  mounlaiii  wliich  ris«'s  to  ti  ht-iRlit  of  2,3(iO  ftM>(  und  is  IocuIihI  in  lho  limits 
of  the  city  Itself.  Lower  picture:  Hall  Riven  In  honor  of  .Vdmirnl  Cajierton  and  his  oilirer'^.  From  the 
Itmo  of  the  fleet's  entrance  into  the  l)oaiUiful  bay  to  tlie  time  of  iu-;  departure  ttio  city  <)f  Hio  dc  Janeiro 
was  in  holiday  attire.  (îovemmenlal  and  otlief  pnhlic  buildings,  cliins,  hotels,  and'  prixiite  residences 
were  decke<l  in  the  flags  and  lntertwiiio<l  colors  of  Hraiil  and  the  l"nite«l  States,  while  recentioiLs,  l>alls, 
slfhtaeeing,  nod  other  farms  oienterUlnment  made  the  stay  of  the  \'isitor8  a  cootinuous  rouuu  of  pleasure. 
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MONTEVIDEO  WEl>COMER  THE  fXITED  STATES  SQl'APRON. 

As  to  the  reception  of  Admiral  ("oporton's  tloct  In  Montevideo,  The  Times  of  that  city  commented  as  fol- 
lows: "  Karely  in  its  hLstoiy,  and  perhaps  never,  has  this  city  witne«wed  such  a  scene  of  unbounded 
popular  enthusiasm  as  was  displayed  yestenlay  over  the  arrival  ol  the  American  s<;uadmn  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  (  aperton.  PitTerenccs  of  clii'cs,  politics,  and  nationality  all  disap()oared  in  the  desire 
to  pay  a  (ittinK  welcome  to  the  pillant  men  who  come  in  renrest>nlaliorï  of  the  treat  denincratic  nation 
that  has  rwentlv  thrown  its  weight  into  the  strugxlc  for  the  freedonj  of  the  wwlu  from  militautst  desnol- 
Ism.  •  •  ♦  it  would  be  dillicult  to  estimate  tne  thousands  that  conRn'sated  on  the  mole,  joined  In 
the  manifestation,  and  lined  the  strct'ts  and  balconies  en  route."  The  upi^T  picture  shows  a  portioo  of 
the  crowd  on  the  dock  waitiuK  to  welcome  the  squadron;  the  lower,  a  part  of  the  crowd  In  tbe  plata 
(rooting  tlM  American  Embassy. 
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It^tful  reception  of  the  admiral,  his  officers,  and  men,  was  hut  an- 
other incident  which  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  long-standing 
friendship  hetween  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  From  Uie  time  of 
the  fleet's  entrance  into  the  beautiful  Baj  of  Guanabara  to  the  day 
of  its  departure  the  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  in  holiday  attire. 
GoTeramental  and  other  publio  buildings,  clubs,  hotels,  and  private 
residences  were  decked  in  the  flags  and  intertwined  colors  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  while  receptions,  balls,  sight-seeing,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  made  the  stay  of  the  visitors  a  continuous 
round  of  pleasure.  The  climax  of  the  celebrations,  however,  came 
on  the  4th  of  July,  the  national  holiday  of  the  visiting  Americans, 
^^len  a  great  parade  was  organized  in  which  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
of  four  great  nations  participated.  It  so  happened  that  several 
Bhtiah  and  French  war  vessels  were  in  the  harbor  on  that  day,  and 
each  contributed  as  large  a  contingent  of  its  marines  as  possible  to  add 
to  this  tribute  to  the  United  Stiites.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
Rio  de  Janeiro  saw  the  armed  forces  of  three  nations  parading  peace- 
fully down  the  entire  length  of  its  beautiful  Avenida  Rio  Branco  in 
company  with  troops  and  marines  of  the  Brazilian  Army  and  Navy, 
each  division  flying  the  colors  of  iU*  own  country,  and  all  uniting  in 
paying  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  great  nation  whose  tremendous  power 
is  about  to  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy for  whicli  all  aro  now  fighting.  A  general  holiday  had  been 
declared,  the  g^ovemmeiital  departments  had  been  closed,  biisinoss 
or^mizations  had  suspended  operations,  and  the  day  was  made  a 
memonible  one  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  the  ^nmt  avenne,  n!id  as  the  eontinirents  fn)ni  the  various 
countries  inarclied  by  tiie  entiiusiasm  of  the  people  found  vent  in  con- 
tinuous cheering  and  waving  of  flags.  Tlio  Brazihan  nation  was 
showing  where  it  stood  in  regard  to  the  war  between  antoeracv  and 
denxK-mcy.  and  it  was  ''animated  by  an  Amerlcau  feeling  and  guided 
bj  an  .Vmcrican  policy." 

Tlie  ue.xt  port  to  be  visitad  by  Admiral  C'ai)erton's  s(jnadron,  for  the 
time  being  engaged  in  patmlliiii:  ttu'  Aliaiitic  coust  of  the  Americas, 
WHS  Montevideo.  But  Uruguay  i>.  neutral  in  the  great  European  war, 
and  tile  interesting  cjuest ions  arose,  Will  Uruguay  treat  tlie  United 
States  squadron  as  belligerents  ?  Will  Admiral  ('apertou  l)e  given  the 
usual  notice  that  he  must  leave  within  the  ¡)reRcribed  time  allotted  to 
a  wur  vessel  in  a  neutral  port  ?  And  this  is  the  way  the  President  and 
cabinet  of  XJnigua}' met  the  situation  :  The  cabinet  niei,lia(i  ¡i  sliort  dis- 
(  ussiou,  and  f)assed  the  following  resolutions,  subsequently  pubhshed 

a  presidential  decree: 

Whcrt-as  the  Uruguayan  Govf>mnicnt  has  pnK  laimofi,  in  \ariouf  cimimiinii  a(i'Hi-< 
the  principle  of  American  «olidariLy  an  determioiug  its  international  |K)Ucy,  in  ihv  uu- 
dmUudlng  thtit  all  offense  wffânti  the  rights  of  any  country  of  the  contment  ibottld 
bengtfded  aa  audi  by  all,  and  provoke  froin  then  a  common  and  unifonn  action;  and 


(.'ourt«<BV  ol  Tho  AttuTirika.  Nvw  York. 


ADMIHAL  CAPEKTON  AND  OFFK  KHS  oF  TIIK  FI.KKT  AS  OFFICIAL  (U  F.STS  AT  THE 

MONTKVIUKO  llACE  TRACK. 

Upper  picture:  Arrival  of  the  oITîcial  gue^ts  at  the  famous  rai-e  rourse  of  Montevideo.  Lower  picture: 
Presideut  Viora  and  his  guest,  Admiral  Capcrton,  watching  an  interosting  horse  race. 
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tiiat,  in  the  hope  of  eeeing  realiced  an  agreement  to  this  effect  between  the  Ameikan 

nations,  which  would  make  possible  the  practica]  and  efficient  application  of  tbeee 

ideals,  the  Cîovommfnt  hiis  adopted  an  exportant  attitude  a?  rpf^irds  its  own  action, 
thnuffh  in  every  ca^o  cxpros'^inn  its  sympathy  with  thon*  coiUlUiefl  of  the  continent 
that  have  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  neutrality. 

Whereaa  imtU  this  agreem^t  diall  he  lealiaed,  Uruguay  can  not,  witiMmt  acting 
contrary  to  her  eentimenta  and  convictioiui,  treat  as  bell^evcnta  thofe  Amanean  coun- 
tries, which,  in  their  defense  of  their  rights,  find  themselves  involved  in  an  intercon- 
tinenta!  war:  and  whereas  this  view  ia  ahaied  by  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  cabinet  rounri!,  resolves: 

1st.  To  declare  that  no  American  country  which,  in  defense  of  its  rights,  is  in  a  state 
of  war  with  nations  d  other  continente,  ahall  be  treated  as  a  belligerent. 

2d.  To  Buapend  the  operation  of  all  dispoeitiona  contrary  to  the  preeent  leeolutton. 

If  that  isn't  good  Pan  Âmericaniam,  if  that  isn't  being  "animated 
by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy,  what  k  t 
The  President  and  Cabinet  struck  the  keynote  of  the  true  Pan 
American  policy,  and  that  the  people  enthusiastically  indorsed  their 
action  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  from  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  United  States  squadron,  an  account  which  appeared 
in  the  Montevideo  Times  of  July  1 1 ,  1917: 

liarely  indeed  in  its  history,  and  perhaps  never,  has  this  city  witnessed  such  a  scene 
of  unbounded  popular  enthuaiaem  aa  was  displayed  yesterday  over  Úie  arrival  of  the 
American  squadron  under  conunaad  of  Admiral  Caperton.  Difierencee  of  claaa» 

politics,  and  nationalit>'  all  disappeared  in  the  desire  to  pay  a  ñtting  welcome  to  the 
palluüt  men  who  rome  in  representation  of  the  trro-u  demotratic  nation  that  h:?« 
recently  thrown  its  weight  into  the  struggle  for  the  ircedom  of  the  world  from  miii 
tarist  despotism.  If  there  were  any  diaaidenta.  they  were  exceedingly  few  and  had 
the  grace  to  keep  themaelves  well  in  die  haclq;round,  for  to  all  appearaneee  the  popu<- 
lation  of  the  city  turned  out  en  masse,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  do  honor  to  the 
oocaflion.  and  to  show  on  what  side  their  s>'mpathie3  lay.  Tt  would  be  difficult  to 
eftimate  the  thousands  that  ronjn"eirated  on  the  mole,  joined  in  the  manifestation, 
and  lined  the  streets  and  balconies  en  route.  We  repeat,  that  never  before  has  the 
city  wittiMBed  such  a  scene. 

As  a  furtluT  indication  of  this  Pan  American  feeliiif^  in  the  Republic 
of  Ui'ugiiay  may  bo  cited  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  action  of  the 
President  and  liis  cabinet  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  Montevideo. 
Th<>  following  excerpt  from  a  rigorous  and  striking  editorial  pübli>}ied 
in  El  Dia  of  June  14,  1917,  will  serve  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  pre^s 
generally  : 

Brazil  has  declared  that  it  ran  not  remain  ni  utr^i  l  in  face  of  the  l>elligerenre  <»f  the 
United  States,  as  such  neutrality  would  imply  an  equality  oi  situation  between  those 
who  are  defending  and  those  who  are  ignoring  law;  and«  above  all,  becanae  it  would 
imffy  the  Ineakdown  <rf  a  ht^  pdiey  <tf  continental  adidaritsr,  imfdicitly  etlaUidied 
in  virtue  of  the  ^Snity  of  ideals  and  of  higher  interests  that  should  govern  the  H'HWIWWW 
action  of  American  peoples.  TTi«»  attitude  of  Brazil  is  perfectly  lojîical  within  the 
strict  notion  of  this  policy,  inspired  and  characterized  by  the  invariable  devotion  to 
the  most  glorious  traditions  of  rectitude  and  justice.  Since  the  United  States  repré- 
sentât interprets,  and  defenda  the  American  ideal  in  diese  «cceptional  hîaloricnl 
circumstances,  can  there  be  American  countries  iHiich,  in  the  name  of  a  formal 
neutrali^,  sacrifice  their  political  thought,  their  dediocntic  aspirations,  and  their 
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iatemational  pñnciplee,  in  order  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  whose 
v»»?9f»ls.  iti  Amoriran  waters,  should  be  submitted  to  the  limitatioriB  and  impe<limpnts 
oi  coiiveittiuiia  which,  for  its  enemies,  are  merely  '  scraps  uf  paju^r"  whenever  it  is 
convenient  to  them  to  disr^ard  or  tear  them  up?  No.  For  uh  the  United  States 
can  not  be  belligereat.  We  for  the  United  Statee  can  not  be  neutrala.  A  complete 
identity  of  aspirations  and  of  ideas  unites  us  to  that  great  nation,  now  as  before;  and 
I)erhap8  more  than  ever  now  that  she  has  defined  more  categorical ly,  by  word  and 
dee<i.  the  moral  cran  flour  of  her  democratic  spirit  and  the  cx('mplar^'  ahnciration 
characteristic  of  her  collective  virtues.  Therefore,  for  us  who,  as  Americans,  feel 
and  tbink  in  hannony  with  the  heart  and  hetul  of  that  great  people,  its  squadron, 
belligerent  or  not,  in  those  distant  places  where  the  future  of  the  world  is  being  debated, 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  dignified  representation  of  its  magnificent  ideals  of  peace 
with  liberty.  America  is  one.  Everything  unites  it;  nolhing  separates  it. 

From  Montevideo  the  squadron,  upon  inyitation  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  went  to  Buenos  Aires.  While  the  governmental  au- 
thorities thought  it  best  not  to  give  verbal  expression  to  their  sym- 
pathies, their  actions  in  according  every  courtesy  possible  and  in  their 
eon.stant  exertions  to  make  the  stay  of  the  visitors  a  delightful  one 
spoke  for  them.  But  esperitUly  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Argentina  in  evidence.  No  governmental  mandate  had  gone  forth 
that  the  public  jiotiprally  should  observe  a  holiday  or  that  elaborate 
decorations  of  buildings  with  flags  and  buntiiiL^  should  mark  the 
occasion.  But  Buenos  Aires  has  a  population  of  about  a  million  and 
three-fourths,  and  when  that  population  decides  to  celebrate  it  does 
it.  and  that  not  in  any  halfway  manner.  So  when  Admiral  Caperton 
and  his  men  landed  on  the  docks  a  dense  mass  of  cheering  men, 
women,  and  children  met  them.  As  they  proceeded  along  the  streets 
they  found  the  whole  city  a  mass  of  decorations,  the  flags  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States  fluttering  together  from  every  govern- 
mental and  public  building,  from  hotels,  theaters,  clubs,  and  from 
thousands  of  private  residoturs.  Business  was  suspended,  and 
Riipnix  Aires  turned  out  grandly  to  show  their  Yankee  friends  tliat 
they  were  welcome.  The  sj)irit  of  Pan  Americnnism  was  abroad,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  voiced  tln'  fart  in  l)ursts  of  enthusiastic  chcci-s. 
In  commenting  on  the  occasion  the  Times  of  ^Irgeutiua,  an  English 
publicatiou  oí  Buenos  Aires,  said: 

The  ref-epîinn  ae<"orde<l  to  the  North  American  iK^nadron  (cruisers  PitUburgh, 
f'ii.-hfii.  S!fnitfi  ¡hthota,  and  Frfderlrk)  under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Caporton, 
ha»  aííonioíi  clear  proof  of  the  pjTnpalhy  oí  Aigentina  with  the  allied  cause.  Alt  liouijh 
the  official  clement  has  done  ite  best  to  make  the  vint  of  the  North  Americane  *  u].  ,) 
able,  it  has  been  the  popular  maniíeatationa,  the  street  scenes,  the  private  efforts, 
that  have  completely  proved  the  feeling  of  ArRenlirK  s  in  the  ffteai  world  struRple 
■«"hií  îi  i-'  -il"  wly  liiif  surely  nr»nrinL'  thoso  f^horp*»,  Tlu-  whole  cily  lias"  Ix-rri  dcroraîPfl, 
although  ihiá  Lai»  nul  been  eiïtH  tfd  ihruufíh  otiicial  <|cmaii<l  \\  c  haxc  rari'ly  seen 
íH)  much  bunting,  and  we  have  been  «urpri.-íeil  at  the  number  oi  Unitini  íStatos  flags. 
The  Yankee  conuntmity  in  this  city  is  not  ver>-  large,  but  the  8tan  and  Btripes  have 
flcnrn  from  almost  evcr>'  large  building  in  town.  The  huge  crowds  which  invaded 
the  purlieus  of  the  docks  on  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  these  rnn.^'  r*.  the  enthusiasm 
wliich  thr>rs  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  delay  in  arrival  owin^  lo  the  fall  of  the  tide, 
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must  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  United  States  sailon.  Then  the  scene  in  the 
gieat  Colon  Theater  that  night,  M'hon  the  fashionable  audience  rose  and  choored  the 
')ifi<>f>rs  nf  rho  thips  for  several  minutes,  will  not  leave  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
preoeal  very  easily. 

To  enumerate  the  festivities,  the  receptions,  balls,  (Unners,  and 
other  forms  of  eiit«rtainDients  which  made  the  stay  of  tho  North 
Americans  so  pheasant  would  require  more  than  the  allotted  space. 
Wh(»le  pages  of  the  liniding  papers  of  the  Argentine  capital  were 
devoted  to  description  of  the  varied  forms  of  entertainment,  and  the 
cordiahty  of  the  friendsliip  evinced  by  the  people  as  a  whole  made 
the  visitors  realize  that  here,  too,  was  a  nation  **  animated  by  an 
American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  pohcy."  \eri!\  was 
Henry  Clay  a  prophet  !  C.  K.  A, 


MONTEVIDEO,  THE  CITY 
OF  ROSES'  /.     V    V  V 

MON-TAY-X  lCl'M)AY'-()  is  about  thi>  way  the  Uruguayans 
pniiKuifice  the  nunie  oí  their  cii))!!!»];  not  Mon-te-vid'-p-(», 
a*-  numy  ovon  fairlv  wcU-infonued  persons  in  the  I'nitcd 
Sf:ilcs  j)('i-si>t  in  jironouncinii  it.  There  are  two  vorsions 
nf  the  >ti>i  V  ii>uaUy  toM  to  ncrount  for  the  name,  and  neither  seems 
entirely  satisfactory,  lii  hotli  ii  i^  stated  tliat  the  name  originated 
in  an  expression  used  hy  a  |)ih)t  or  lookoni  on  one  of  the  ships  of 
Magellan  s  fleet  as  it  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  de  la  Phita 
on  January  15,  1520.  The  ííinI  ohjeet  to  allract  the  attention  of 
this  irentlenum  was  the  **cend"  or  hill,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
extluuuetl,  \tonhm  mdto!"  Wwi  why  exclaim  in  Latin?  Mairellan 
himself  was  Portuguese,  althoutrli  at  tlie  time  in  the  service  of  Spam, 
while  th«'  nu'n  undi'r  iiini  wen*  <louhtless  both  Spanish  aiul  Portu- 
gui»se.  1-ailin  was  nut  in  general  use  among  adv(>nturons  sailors, 
püots.  or  even  masters  of  vessels  in  those  days  any  more  than  it  is 
now.  Ami  even  if  the  lookout  had  known  Latin,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  for  him  to  have  expressed  surprise  or  announced  an 
important  discovery  ui  his  own  tongue.  Stmie  one  evidently  thought 
of  this  view  of  the  case;  so  the  second  version  has  it  that  the  lookout 
was  Portuguese,  and  upon  seeing  the  hiU  called  out,  Montt  vide 
eu!'*  Now  that  happens  not  to  be  Portuguese  as  it  is  spoken  at 
present.  The  present  tense  of  the  verb  vir  (to  see)  is  vejo,  the  past 
(or  preterite)  vi;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  obsolete  Spanish  form  of 
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the  past  tense,  rid^,  which  is  iKcasionally  usímI  oven  now  in  stime 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  mar  also  have  bi*en  in  use  in  the  Partu- 
guese  of  the  isixteenth  eentunr.  In  that  caise  the  expression  monU 
vidé  might  have  been  used,  the  pronoun  eu  being  added  for  emphasis. 
However,  whether  derived  diñctlv  or  indirect! v  from  the  Latin, 
the  name  means  either  **I  see"  or  " I  saw — ^a  mountain:"  so  we  may 
let  it  go  at  that.  It's  a  fine,  sonorous  name  that  was  given  the  city 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  valor,  enei^,.  and  progressivenoss  of  its 
people  have  made  it  famous  the  worid  over. 

Althc/Ugh  the  c¡ty  of  Montevideo  Wd.s  }Hrm£Jie..tly  founded  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  were  directly  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  i^te.  The  very  importent  matter  of  the  control  of  that 
great  estuary  known  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plate,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
location  of  Uruguay's  feir  capital.  The  Portuguese  claimed  that 
imder  the  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  \1  they  were  entitled  to  estab- 
lish the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  the  boundary  line  between  their  possessions 
and  those  of  Spain  in  that  section  of  South  America,  and  hence  that 
the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  was  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  Spanish  colony  of  Buenos  Aires  had  been  established  on  a  firm 
basis  since  15S0,  and  to  offset  this  advantage  the  Portuguese  governor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  determined  about  a  hundred  ycats  later  to  found  a 
settlement  almost  directly  opposite,  on  the  northern  bank.  As  a 
result  the  town  known  as  Colonia  (Nova  Colonia  del  Sacramento) 
was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1680. 

When  news  of  this  venture  came  to  the  governor  of  Buenos  Aires, 
José  de  Gano,  he  at  once  sent  a  protest  to  the  Portuguese  governor 
and  warned  liim  to  vacate.  Xo  attention  being  paid  to  the  protesta- 
tion, the  Spaiiis)i  governor  set  himself  to  gtithering  a  small  army  of 
about  3,000  Indians  and  300  Spanish  soldiers  and  the  same  year  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  the  Portuguese  invaders  vi  et  armis.  The  Portuguese 
governor  and  garrison  wcrr  tnkf  n  as  pri.soners  to  Lima,  and  the  town 
of  Colonia  became  Spanish  for  the  tinn^  being. 

iVs  st)on  as  this  performance  of  the  Spai  .ish  governor  of  Buenos 
^iires  became  knoA^n  to  the  Portuguese  (lovemment  it  protested 
vigorously,  and,  being  assured  of  the  support  of  Franee,  threatened 
Carlos  II  of  Spain  with  reprisals  unless  he  disavowed  the  artion  of 
his  governor,  set  free  the  prisoners,  antl  it  tunrrd  the  little  eolouy  to 
Portuguese  dominion.  Tliis  Carlos  did  forthwith,  and  Colonia  once 
more  was  Portuguese,  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a 
century,  grew  lustily  and  throve  eonimerrially  as  an  entrepôt  for 
£:oods  destined  for  the  interior  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America.  Meanwhile  Philip  V  hecjime  the  fii-st  Rniirhou  King  of 
Spain,  and  in  1705  ordered  the  then  governor  «)f  Buenos  Aires. 
Valdez  lucían,  to  oust  the  Portuguese  from  (\donià.  In  the  < ourse 
of  time  his  orders  were  obeyed,  fur  after  a  siege  of  &l>oul  six  moiiUis 
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A  DOCK  SCENE  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

Note  th«  seven  lanre  steam  cranes  shown  in  tfiis  picture  of  only  u  snuill  si'ctiim  of  the  improv»"«l  port.  One 
of  the  recently  completed  moles  has  15  tnivelitiK  cmnes  and  tí  tltat  are  stationary,  all  U-ing  operated 
by  steam  and  haNing  a  lifting  capacity  of  2  to  4  tons  each. 
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OdIoqía  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Then,  as  the 
culmination  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Europe,  came  the  IVeaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1715,  and  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  provisions  Philip 
V  ceded  the  colony  hack  to  Portugal.  Great  was  the  indignation  of 
the  Spanish  colonists,  and  trouhle  at  onoe  arose  over  the  extent  of 
the  Portuguese  jurisdiction — a  matter  which  hecame  ihe  subject  of  a 
bitter  controversy  between  Spain  and  Portugal  that  lasted  for  years. 

It  was  not  long  before  Portugal  realized  that  if  it  was  to  maintain 
its  position  in  the  River  Plate  region  further  colonization  would  be 
necessary.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  idea,  in  1723  an  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  command  of  Manoel 
Freitas  de  Fonseca,  whose  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  Kio 
de  la  Plata  and  to  establish  another  colony  on  its  northern  bank 
nearer  to  the  ocean  tlian  the  location  of  Colonia.  He  selected  a  site 
on  a  peninsuhi  which  juts  out  just  about  where  the  river  and  ocean 
meet,  and  hy  so  jutting  forms  the  eastern  limits  of  a  fine  natural 
harbor.  On  this  bay  Manoel's  engineers  bogan  the  work  of  laying 
out  a  new  tx>wn. 

News  of  this  aggressive  move  was  soon  taken  to  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who  liappcneil  to  be  one  D.  Bruno  Mauricio  de  Zavala, 
a  fighting  Spanish  noble  who  had  been  made  a  fiehl  marshal  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  his  king  and  country,  and  niatie  governor  of 
the  Rio  de  hi  Plata  in  1717.  Before  the  Portugueso  had  time  to  com- 
plete their  fortifications  Zavala  had  gathered  a  iloiilla  and  embarked 
Hit  h  a  strong  force  to  attack  them.  Fonseca,  having  learned  of  the 
warUke  preparations,  quickly  decided  that  discretion  in  this  case 
would  he  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  by  the  time  that  Zavala  arrived 
the  Portuguese  had  embarked  on  their  ships  and  were  on  the  way  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Zavala,  reoognizin^^  the  strong  position  and  strategic  vahio  t)f  the 
loration  seleeteil  l)y  the  Portuguese,  took  advantage  of  this  ()|)])or- 
tunify  to  establish  the  Spanisli  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory. 
He  at  oncp  proceeded  to  l)ui!(!  a  fortification,  wlucli  was  known  as 
■*KI  Fuerte  de  San  Jose,"  and  left  a  garrison  of  100  Spanish  soldiei's 
atid  alM)ut  1.000  indians  to  defend  it.  Returning  to  Buenos  Aires, 
he  aeiit  a  rej>ort  of  liis  actions  to  llie  King  of  Spain,  who  upf)rovctl  of 
everything  that  ha*!  bc(Mi  dnm  .  und  furthermore  reconuuendfMl  that 
})enuaneiit  settlemeuls  be  eslabUshcd  at  the  new  location  as  well  as 
at  Mahlonado. 

An  e\]>edition  to  put  down  a  tentative  revolution  in  I'araguay 
t<.-m}>«jrarily  <lelayed  the  execution  of  tlio  King's  orders,  but  finally, 
on  December  24,  1726,  the  city  of  San  Feli])e  de  Montevideo  was 
fully  cstablished,  seven  families,  consisting  idtogether  of  37  })i  rsuns, 
having  Ikh-ji  sent  over  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  ])urj)osc.  A  short 
time  thereafter  20  famiJies  were  induced  to  come  over  from  the 
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MONTKVIDEAN  VIEWS. 

Ton:  A  bird's-«ye  view  of  a  jmrtion  of  the  rityof  Montevi(1e«>.  Middle:  A  view  of  the  artifiriul  lake  in 
I'riiano  I'ark.  Hottom:  \  iew  of  Montevideo  taken  from  I'rbano  Park,  a  jMirtion  nf  which  is  shown 
in  the  foreground. 
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THE  PAK  AMEftlCAK  UKION. 


Canaiy  Islaii<ls,  and  thus  the  little  settlement  started  on  its  career, 
a  career  that  has  heeii  ntormy  ajul  strenuous  at  times,  hut  oni'  that 
has  evoked  in  its  inhabitants  the  admirable  charact«riâtic8  of  love 
of  Uherty,  sturdiness,  and  indomitahh»  courage. 

MontoTideo's  history  is  practically  Uruguay's  history,  and  although 
of  }il)sor}>ijiii:  iiitcii'st  in  its  many  heroic  and  nimnntic  features  the 
hmiti'd  s])a(*e  allolfcd  (m  tlii-;  sketch  i)nMludes  going  into  details  or 
even  <iivi]i<;  a  hare  outiiuo.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  many  years 
the  country  was  the  ]>ojie  of  contention  Ix  tween  the  Sjnuiiurds  and 
the  Portu<nicse,  and  at  one  time  (1807)  even  England  fruitlessly 
stretched  out  its  long  nrni  across  the  seas  to  possess  itself  of  this 
charming  region  with  its  delightful  climate,  its  splendui  ]}liims,  ujid 
its  wonderful  jiossihilities.  The  stout-hearted  settlers  of  the  Banda 
OrieJital,  however,  fought  stubbornly  and  long  to  maintain  their 
liberties,  now  one  and  then  the  other  of  its  enemies  being  a  temporary- 
ally,  until  finally  under  their  own  bold  leader,  Artigas,  whose  grand- 
father had  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Montevideo,  they  acbieTed 
their  independence  from  Spain.  For  a  time  that  independence  was 
threatened  by  its  two  powerful  neighbors,  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
but  in  1828  both  of  those  countries  by  formal  treaty  recognized 
Uruguay  as  a  free  and  independent  Republic,  a  status  that  its  libeHy- 
U>ving  people  have  seduously  maintained  ever  since. 

For  a  ccntur}'  and  a  half  after  its  founding  Montevideo  grew  steadily 
but  slowly.  In  1879  it  could  boast  of  not  more  than  70,000  inhab- 
itants. Then  come  an  awakening  which  resulted  in  remarkable 
progH'ss.  From  an  old-ftuihioned,  untidy,  overgrown  town  it  has 
evolved  within  40  yeai-s  into  a  modern,  clean,  sanitary,  and  well- 
governed  cosmoiiolitiiii  city  of  400, 000  people  in  which  every  u])-to- 
date  convenit'nee  ajid  improvement  m  civic  life  is  to  Ik'  found.  In 
its  care  for  the  ])lind,  poor,  «ikI  defective:  in  its  ])n)visi()n  for  tlie 
safeguarding  of  the  health  of  its  citizens;  in  its  systems  of  educati(m; 
in  the  conservât i\('  eontrol  of  ils  linaiices;  in  sliort,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  of  its  civic  functions  thei-e  i.s  not  a  more  progressive  or  better 
juanaged  city  in  all  the  Americas. 

To  the  nund  of  llui  vvriltn  no  adjective  so  aptly  descj  ihes  the  popu- 
lation as  well  as  the  city  as  the  word  sturdy.  An  soon  as  one  lands 
in  Montevideo  one  is  impressed  with  the  sturdiness,  the  self-reliance, 
the  confident  independence  of  the  people  he  meets.  They  do  not 
"put  on  airs."  Thúvo  is  no  effort  at  gaudy  display  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  vain  boasting.  They  mean  business,  to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism.  That  is,  they  are  earnest,  they  are  honest,  and  they 
are  competent — ^and  they  know  it.  When  they  erect  a  public  build- 
ing it  is  soHd,  substantial,  fine  in  architecture,  and  eminently  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  They  are  thorough  and 
build  from  the  ground  up  in  everything,  whether  it  is  a  material 
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THE  PLAZA  CAOANCHA,  MONTEVIDEO. 

Another  of  the  artistic  open  squares  of  the  dly.    The  handsome  structure  shown  at  the  right  side  of  the 
picture  is  the  new  municipal  huildint;,containing  the  executive  ofüc&s  of  t  he  municipuhty  of  Montevideo. 


THE  SOUS  THEATER,  MONTEVIDEO. 

This  Is  one  of  the  larjrest  and  handsomest  theaters  in  South  .\merica.  in  which  have  appeunnl  man  ^ 
of  the  world's  greatest  celebrities  in  both  operatic  and  drumatic  fields. 
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structure  of  steel  and  stone  or  an  ideal  structure  of  finance  and 
cMdit.  That  is  what  makes  the  Uruguayan  peso  worth  $1.04  in 
United  States  gold;  that  is  what  has  made  Uruguayan  bonds  in 
demand  in  the  money  centers  of  the  world.  Uruguay's  credit  is 
high,  for  her  integrity  is  like  lier  currency — ^it  does  not  fluctuate. 
A  promise  to  pay  made  by  t)ie  lTru<^nyan  GoTemment  means  that 
it  will  pay.  The  whole  nation  is  proud  of  its  record  in  this  respec  t . 
and  any  government  that  failed  to  live  up  to  its  sacred  traditions  of 
intejn'ity  would  he  of  short  duration. 

This  characteristic  competency  and  eiliciency  is  noticeable  in  many 
thinfcs  in  Montevideo.  The  city's  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  well 
lighted,  and  are  able  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  Its  public  ))uild- 
ings  are  artistic,  roomy,  nnd  perfectly  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Take  the  Solis  Theater,  for  instance.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  in  South  America,  but  it  was  not  built  merely 
for  display.  It  was  built  because  the  Montevideans  love  good  music 
and  the  greatest  of  European  stars  in  grand  opera  are  l)rought  over 
to  sing  for  theni.  Every  great  singer  wlio  is  induced  to  fill  an  en- 
gagement in  Buenos  Aires  is  certain  also  to  appear  in  Montevideo, 
and  there  are  so  many  well-to-do  people  in  the  city  who  are  "s^ñlling 
to  pay  even  extrnva<:iuit  piiciis  for  admission  thai  it  takes  a  very 
large  building  to  acconiniodate  thorn.     Ib'Tirr  the  size  of  the  SoJis. 

\A'iion  the  rruguayan  Government  wants  to  start  something  new, 
hke  the  establishment  of  a  ^^>^'el  feature  in  sanitation,  the  introduc- 
tion of  methods  of  dry  fanning,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  governmental  service,  it  goes  at  tlie  matter  in  the  same 
efficient  and  thorough  manner.  As  an  instnnco.  some  yeai-s  ago  it 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  country  W)is  neglecting  to  develop  the 
fishing  industry.  Thi'  executive  oihcials  put  the  matter  kx'fon'  the 
natiiinal  (-(ingress,  winch  body  prtunptly  enacted  a  law  Hulliorizing 
die  oi-ganization  of  a  department  or  bureau  of  iislieries.  The  next 
tinng  was  to  get  some  one  wlio  knew  bow  to  organiz*'  sucli  a  bureau, 
knew  the  practical  as  well  as  tlu'  theoretical  features,  and  knew 
wtiai  was  needcil  to  e(juip  the  instituti(m.  A  general  survey  of 
what  other  leading  countries  in  the  world  had  done  in  this  line 
wai>  made,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  Tnited  States 
Bureau  of  Fislu  ries  was  about  the  best  oi^anization  of  its  kind  to  be 
found.  That  being  the  case,  the  best  tiling  to  do  was  to  get  an  expert 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  work  of  that  organization  to  establish 
the  new  bureau.  The  Uruguayan  minister  in  Washington  took  up 
the  matter  with  the  proper  officials.  A  careful  investigation  of  a 
number  of  experts  was  quietly  made,  the  right  man  selected,  a  salary 
large  enough  to  get  him  was  offered,  and  as  a  r(»sult  Uruguay  has  an 
up-to-date  fish  commission,  with  Mr.  J.  N.  Wisuer,  formerly  one  of 
the  experts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  at  its  head. 
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A  VERITABLE  OARDEN  OF  ROSES  IN  THE  TRADO,  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  I'riwlo  is  MantcYideo's  oldest  and  inast  beuiitiftil  purk.  It  is  a  vast  t-x|Hins<>  oí  U^uiilifiil  Kludt-s,  pu- 
áens,  lakes,  and  prottocs.  traveriwd  by  a  picturesque  little  stream.  Its  hothouses  and  (treenhoiisi's 
contain  a  maKniflreiit  collection  of  tropicnl  plants  and  ühnilxs,  but  its  greotest  ieature  is  its  wonderful 
rose  jRirdcn,  where  bloom  some  WO  varieties  o(  ruses  «>llecte<l  from  every  clime.  The  arches  shown  in 
the  picture  are  «)vered  with  climbint;  roses,  and  durlne  the  summer  nionttis  the  whole  rosarium  pre- 
sents a  scene  o(  i;orgeous  Horul  cnlormg  that  can  not  be  described. 
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THE  PAN  AMBRICAN  UNION 


Thf  Unigiiayan  is  (he  product  of  the  free  and  open  life  of  his  gnnit, 
roUiJig  plains,  and  whon  lie  settles  down  to  city  life  he  must  needs 
have  light  and  air  anci  space  to  move  about  in.  So,  as  intimated 
above,  Montevideo  is  supplied  with  good,  wide  streets,  about  300  of 
them,  and  along  their  sides  are  planted  rows  of  fine  shade  trees. 
At  intervals  there  are  large  open  squares,  laid  out  in  gardens  filled 
with  the  most  exquisite  flowers  to  be  found  in  South  America.  An 
ardent  lore  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  a  characteristic  of  the  people, 
and  in  nothing  does  it  find  greater  expression  than  in  their  passion 
for  flowers.  Thé  parks,  public  squares,  and  private  gardens  are 
fiUed  with  them,  and  Montevideo  is  often  called  the  "City  of  Roses.*' 
Every  traveler  who  visits  Montevideo  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  floral  display  and  many  accounts  have  been  written 
anent  this  feature  of  the  Uruguayan  capital,  but  the  best  description 
the  writer  has  read  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Zahm  in  his  "Through 
South  America's  Southland,"  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  quoted: 

^   But  the  gudenal  And  the  flowera!  Never  have  I  teen  in  any  part  of  the  world 

such  marvelous  exhibitions  of  flowering  planta  and  shrubs,  native  and  exütic»  fts  aie 
found  ahrmf  tlic  homes  and  quintas  of  tlie  ^^o^tl'vidoan8.  They  surpass  in  profuf«if»n 
and  oxiil  erauco  even  thone  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  is  saying  very  much  indet-^i. 
Gaiiionua  is  justly  famed  as  a  flowcrland.  So  is  the  French  Riviera.  Hut  I  have 
never  eem  in  either  of  these  Isvoved  legionB  of  Flora  audi  gorgeous  displays  of  blooai 
«  I  have  witneeeed  in  and  wound  Uruguay*!  vignificent  capital.  With  bedigioande 
of  palm,  orange,  myrtle,  magnolia,  bamboo,  raimcm.  alternating  with  the  native 
paraifio  and  ombú  trees  and  the  Australian  tnifalyptUH,  one  findt*  hedí»  of  panwie^. 
carnations,  marguerites,  and  lilies,  together  with  hedges  of  lilac  and  giielderrose  and 
cinenuria,  while  walls  and  houses  are  covered  with  multi-colored  draperies  of  wistaria, 
hoDoyeuckle,  BougslnvOlee,  end  numerous  other  crsepers  of  every  form  and  hue. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  rosos  that  the  Montevidsanstake  their  greatest  pride.  They 
are  found  ever^-^s  heje,  in  private  gardens  and  in  public  park?,  in  clui'ip"*  ^^fid  bedrep 
trained  to  trellises  and  columns,  or  falling  m  ühowere  over  walls  ami  r.i i li ïîl's.  Bui 
nowhere  are  they  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  Parque  Urbano  and  in  liic  i  aaeo  del 
Fvado— those  exquisite  plsssure  grounds  of  the  natioiwl  capital.  Here  there  are  no 
lesi  tiian  800  varietíes  of  roses  collected  from  every  clime.  The  rose  bushes  thcmsdves 
number  many  thousands.  The  casual  obserx'er  would  say  there  are  myTiads  of  them. 
They  are  distributed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  their  care,  as  one  sees  at  a 
glance,  is  fur  the  gardeners  a  labor  of  love. 

One  of  the  princi])al  factors  which  enters  into  this  floral  profusion 
and  makes  it  possible  is  the  wonderful  climate  of  the  country.  Tlie 
mean  temperature  of  Monte\ndeo's  winter  if  it  ran  bo  said  to  have 
any  winters — is  abniit  52°  F.  :  of  its  spring,  M°  V  :  its  summer. 
71°  F. ;  and  its  atituiun.  r>l  V.  The  othcial  statistics  of  the  weather 
bureau  for  the  period  from  llH)t)  to  1914.  inclusive,  show  that  tht* 
mean  temperature  (under  shelter)  at  the  <('ntral  observatory  at 
Montevideo  Mas  01. 28"^  F.  (16.27°  C):  the  extretue  maxuuiim 
(which  orcurnMl  Feb.  19,  1913)  was  96.2'  F.  (35.5  C.K  the  average 
maximimi  for  the  nine  years  was  90.6°  F.  (32.6°  C):  the  extreme 
minimum  (July  19,  1910)  was  34.5°  F.  (1.4°  C);  tlie  average  mini- 
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A  SQADY  ROAD  IN  URBANO  I'ARK,  MONTEVIDEO. 

I'rhano  Pork,  locutM  immMlialHv  Miitid  (he  (atnoii.s  seiLside  ri^rt  known  as  Katnirpz,  Ls  the  mo.sl 
frfiiieniMl  pleivsiir«"  proiuid  in  the  city.  Kino  trw~),  sliady  imtlis  iind  drivK-;,  wonderful  pirdens  of 
roses  and  liundmls  of  vsirieties  of  other  corpeoii.s  flowers,  sfHirklini;  fountains,  u  liiriie  artifíciiil  lake, 
itnd  open  spaces  for  athletic  Kames,  all  provide  attractive  features  that  hel(»  to  make  Montevideo  the 
moat  popular  .fuinmer  resort  in  South  America. 
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mum  for  the  nine  years  was  37.8®  F.  (3.26*^  €.)•  The  average  annual 
rainfall  during  this  nine^jear  period  was  996.9  millimeters,  or  about  39 
inches. .  The  average  of  fair,  sunshiny  days  is  about  225  per  year, 
Uruguay  is  therefore  often  called  the  ''land  of  sunshine"  by  travelers 
from  countries  vhere  fogs  and  rains  prevail. 

Largely  bœause  of  this  salubrious  climate  and  also  because  of  the 
naturally  fine  facilities  for  sea  bathing,  Montcvi(!<H>  has  become  the 
most  popular  jüiímner  resort  in  South  America.  Of  the  fíno  bathing 
beaches  the, most  noted  are  at  Los  Pocitos,  the  Playa  Ramirez,  tind 
Capurro,  while  others,  such  as  Malvin  and  Carnis  n  aro  being  im- 
pmved  and  will  soon  have  the  attractive  features  of  the  older  places. 
Of  thos<?  resorts,  Pocitos  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  and  exclusive. 
It  is  locat^îd  about  3  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  can  be 
reached  in  20  minutes  by  two  different  Unes  of  street  railways,  or  in 
leas  time  by  automobile.  Along  the  stroeU  leading  to  it  and  at  the 
resort  itself  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of  picturesque  villas  and  artistic 
summer  homes  set  in  gardens  of  goi^eous  flowers  and  green  shrubbery, 
occupied  by  wealthy  famiUes  from  various  sections  of  the  country, 
from  Buenos  Aires,  and  even  from  the  southern  portions  of  Brazil. 
The  social  season  lasts  from  Deromber  to  March,  inclusive,  during 
whicli  ppriod  life  at  Pocitos  is  at  its  gayest.  Tn  addition  to  the 
private  cottages  and  villas  the  Pocitos  Hotel,  a  large  and  well-aj)- 
pointed  hostelry  of  600  rooms,  can  aecommodati'  a  large  crowd  of 
guests.  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  its  open-air  restaurant,  where 
Its  rustomers  «re  served  on  the  wide  terrace  which  faces  the  bay.  ^ 
The  beach  is  a  tine  one,  and  for  the  coiivenieiue  of  the  bathers  and 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  proprieties  it  is  divided  into  three 
sf^'tinns.  Oiu'  section  is  reserved  for  ladies  aiui  cliiidicn.  one  for 
men  only,  find  the  third  for  mixed  bathing,  where  family  groups 
usually  congregate.  Ilunning  along  bacií  oí  tlie  beach  is  a  raisiul, 
weU-paved  esplanade,  which  extends  about  three-fouiths  of  the  way 
around  the  bay  and  corresponds  to  the  celebrate<l  '  lioard  Walk"  of 
Atlantic  City,  United  States  of  America.  A  plan  is  now  being 
Worked  out  by  which  this  fasliionable  promenade  is  to  be  extended 
until  it  joins  that  at  the  Playa  ivaniirez. 

The  Phiyu  lijimnez  is  about  a  mile  closer  to  the  lieart  of  the  city 
than  is  Pocitos,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  ])<)¡)ular  and  democratic  of 
aU  uf  Montevideo's  resorts.  Besides  the  exceptionally  fine  bench  and 
its  bathing  facihties,  Ramirez  has  as  a  background  for  its  scttuig  the 
Parquo  Urbano,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best  kept  parks  in 
South  America.  Here  are  groves  of  fine  trees,  gardens  filled  witli 
exquisite  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  an  artificial  lake  large  enough  to 
aoeommodate  a  number  of  motor  boats,  gondolas,  canoes,  etc.  The 
beach  and  park  together  offer  a  spl^did  playground  for  adults  as 
wafl  as  children,  and  the  management  of  the  resort  provides  nuiny 
forms  of  healthy  and  innocent  amusements  for  its  patrons.  A  fine 
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The  University  of  Montevideo  was  f(»in(le<l  In  1S-Í9,  and  its  \  ariwis  departments  are  hotised  In  sepárate 
buildings  esiJodaJly  adapted  to  ejich.  Of  the  three  deiwrtments  showai  In  the  alxive  llhi-stnition^ 
the  ctne  at  the  t07>  is  the  new  t)uildinp  of  the  me<lifal  deiwirtment  .  tiie  one  In  the  middle  houses  the 
Ittculty  of  enseñanza  secondarla,  or  academic  department,  which  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
oí  8clenoe«  and  L«tt«n;  and  the  one  at  the  bottom  ia  the  ooHege  of  law. 
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hotel  has  recently  been  completed  and  affords  ample  accommodation 

to  transient  visitors. 

MonteVidoo's  romarkablo  proo;rcss  in  rocrnt  real's  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  intelligent  and  efticiont  manner  in  which  its  municipal 
government  has  been  conducted,  At  lis  head  is  the  intendente,  or 
nuiyor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  National  Governinciit.  while  the 
members  of  the  munici))al  coiuvih  the  legislative  body,  are  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  mmiicipahty,  which  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  wards.  The  work  of  the  municipal  government  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  departments  and  is  conducted  much  like  that  uf 
the  larfjer  cities  of  the  United  States.  Especially  effieient  is  the  de- 
partment of  public  health,  which  is  provi<hvl  with  ever}  nioilern 
facUity  and  device  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  to  care  for 
the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  citizens.  The  city  is  provided  with 
numerous  well-equipped  hospitals,  some  devoted  to  (H)ntagious  and 
infectious  diseases  that  might  become  epidemic,  otheiN  for  ordinary 
diseases,  while  special  sanitariums  are  provided  for  consumptives 
and  a  special  hospital  for  syphihtics. 

Tlie  location  of  the  city  is  such  that  its  drainage  facilitie^i  art;  unu- 
sually good.  The  peninsula  on  whicii  it  is  buili  is  sha|>ed  something 
like  the  back  of  a  whale  and  is  almost  a  solid  bank  of  gneiss  overlaid 
with  a  comparatively  thin  stratum  of  soil.  The  city's  center  is 
about  4Ü  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  ground  slopes  gradually  on 
both  sides,  so  there  is  a  natural  drainage  that  materially  aids  the 
artificial  system.  With  its  ideal  climate  and  spendid  location  sup-  . 
plemented  with  aJl  tho  modern  comforts  and  convenietices  that  the 
ingenuity  of  iU  ¡>t  ople  can  supply,  Montevideo  has  become  as  nearly 
an  ideal  health  resort  as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  the 
city  clean  and  healthy,  but  it  is  beautiful  as  well  and  promises  to 
become  even  more  so. 

As  an  instance  showing  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government  in  preserving  the  openness  and  attractive  features  of  the 
streets  of  its  cities  and  thë  roadways  of  the  country,  may  be  cited 
the  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1916  and  which  provides  that  all 
buildings  on  public  streets  outside  of  the  radius  of  the  city  of  Mont^ 
video  and  other  urban  centers  of  Uruguay  must  be  constructed  at 
least  10  meters  (32.8  feet)  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  property. 
Within  the  city  limits  the  frée  space  must  be  at  least  4  meters  (13.12 
feet).  These  distances  of  10  aiul  4  meters,  respectively,  are  to  be 
measured  from  the  front  boundary  line  of  the  land  to  the  most  salient 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  space  between  must  not  be  occupied 
by  steps,  balustrade,  or  ornaments,  lhe  law  also  makes  obligatoiy 
the  ^construction  of  fences  on  property  in  Montevideo,  even  if  lots 
are  vacant,  when  pavement  has  been  laid.  The  fences  must  be  of 
artistic  iron  grating,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material,  but  never  of 
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Top:  tbo  Chf  mirai  Institute,  «mnectcd  with  aiid  forming  a  i»rt  of  the  medical  deportmeiil  of  the 
rniveiTitv  of  Mnntevideu.  Middle;  A  typical  public  school  of  primary  grades  in  Montevideo. 
Itottcm:  The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Sayago,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  formerly  connected  with  tbe 
oDlvenity,  but  now  under  an  independent  faculty  and  management. 
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TWO  NOTABLE  IXSTITl'TIONS  OF  MOXTKVIDF.O. 

Upper:  Tlie  Military  HtKuital,  lote  oí  Hie  Ih-sI  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 
It  is  povemed  by  á  botird  composed  of  the  director  RCJieral  of  the  arinv  medicul  corns  and  a  numlw 
of  other  direi'tors  atipoinitMl  hy  tlie  executive  council;  and  the  wurK  is  intruslea  to  a  ma&agin): 
dir«>ctor  and  a  stan  of  skilled  militorv  surtn^ms.  Lower:  The  new  buildinK  which  houses  the 
engineering  department  of  the  University  oí  Montexideo. 
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wire  netting,  and  they  must  be  of  the  height  required  1)\  previous 
regulations. 

Montevideo  beticves  in  having  plenty  of  light.  It  was  one  of  tLe 
first,  if  not  the  first,  of  South  American  cities  to  install  an  adequate 
electric-light  plant.  The  streets  are  always  well  lighted,  but  to  see 
them  at  their  best  one  must  be  there  during  the  carnival  season, 
when  the  main  thoroughfares  and  all  public  buildings  are  ablaze 
with  thousands  of  multicolored  electric  lights.  As  an  instance  may 
be  cited  the  carnival  held  in  February,  1914.  During  this  week  of 
festivity  there  were  139,703  extra  incandescent  globes  and  arc  light» 
used  in  this  manner.  The  illuminated  area  began  at  one  of  the 
public  squares  on  the  main  avenue  of  the  city  where  there  was  a 
huge  mechanical  set  piece  of  a  moving  chariot  from  which  fell  showers 
of  gold  poured  from  a  horn  nf  plenty.  This  figure  was  50  feet  high 
by  40  wide,  and  contained  about  12,000  lights.  Tlic  main  street 
was  decorated  for  15  blocks  with  festoons  of  lights  of  different  colors 
reaching  from  side  to  side.  Tliere  wíto  s  festoons  to  eacli  block, 
using  a  totiil  of  about  28,000  lights.  In  the  main  plaza  there  were 
about  30. ()()()  lights  arranged  in  fancy  scroll  pattern,  and  in  the 
Cathedral  Plaza  00  an;  lignts  and  25,000  incandescents  were  massed 
in  pyramids  40  feet  from  the  ^rround.  One  portion  of  the  main 
street,  extending  for  two  blocks,  had  14  varicolored  butterflies  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side  and  using  5.000  hghts.  The  great  Solis  Theater 
was  profusely  decorated  with  lights  and  scenic  effects,  and  all  of  the 
other  theaters  and  public  buildings  were  more  or  less  decorated, 
most  of  them  being  wired  on  (ho  outside  so  that  the  lines  of  the 
structures  wore  tracml  in  glittering  points  of  light.  Tne  beach  at 
Pocitos  iiad  tall  ])yraiiiids  of  colored  lights  in  which  about  16.000 
incandescriíís  were  used.  All  of  whicli  goes  to  <how  that  Monte- 
video kn<nvs  how  to  *'ligiit  uj)"  when  tlic  (x-casiou  presents  itself. 

The  principal  in(lustri(»s  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  those  of  it*? 
capit^al  and  chief  port,  have  considerable  to  do  with  supplying  the 
world  with  two  of  the  gn^atrj^t  juucssilirs  of  mankind— food  and 
clotliing.  I  ruguay  is  priiuurily  a  cattle  and  sheep  country  and 
serondly  an  agricultural  ganlen  spot  of  the  world.  As  a  result,  its 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  almost  altogether  related  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  industriis,  animal  products  in  various  forms 
taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  Over  100  years  ago  sonu»  one  happily 
stumbled  on  the  idea  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  fresh  hcef  usuaUy 
wahted  or  fed  to  dogs  could  he  jircscrved  to  the  use  of  man  in  other 
sivtions  of  the  world  nul  .no  well  provided  with  cattle,  and  a  "sala- 
dero" (a  meat  drying  and  salting  establishment)  paved  the  way  for 
ao  enonnous  industry.  The  jerked  beef  which  enters  into  the  daily 
rations  of  manj-  thousands  of  famihes  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  various 
tropical  countries,  as  well  as  furnishes  the  meat  supply  for  many  of 
the  troops  now  engaged  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  comes  chiefly 
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THE  ITALIAN  HOSPITAL  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 


In  Addition  to  tho  various  hospitals  undor  lho  direction  and  miuiagemont  of  tho  Dopartmont  of  Natioiial 
Public  AssLsUuire,  there  are  in  Montevideo  a  numl>er  of  fine  private  hospitals,  amonK  them  t*ine  tbe 
Italian.  theSpanis}i,  and  the  British  hospitals.  The  Italian  Hospital  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  buildings 
In  the  citv.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  front  exterior:  the  lower  presents  a  view  of  the  pfttk>  or  iUMr 
court  of  the  bulldi]i(. 
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from  these  great  "saladeros"  of  Uniguay,  some  13  or  14  í3Í  which 
are  located  in  the  department  of  Montevideo.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting sights  of  the  city  is  to  be  found  in  visiting  some  of  these  estab- 
Uahmmts  where  one  may  see  acres  upon  acres  of  posts  connected  %vitli 
wire  upon  which  is  hung  the  meat  that  is  dried  by  tho  sun.  This 
meat,  besides  being  dried  is  thoroughly  salted,  and  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  under  conditions  which  would  spoil  it  if  preserved  in  any 
other  manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  manufacturing  plant  in  Uruguay  -  or.  for 
that  matter,  in  all  of  South  America — is  located  something  like  100 
miles  from  Montevideo  at  a  town  caUcd  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay 
River.  It  is  the  "Liebig's  £xtract  of  Meat  Company."  This  one 
enoimous  industry  has  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  the  beef  of 
Uruguay  **eTen  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  especiaUy  where  illness 
and  weakness  has  needed  the  saving  strength  of  meat  in  its  con- 
centrated and  easily  digested  form.  The  plant,  started  in  1S65,  has 
grown  to  immense  proportií)ns.  The  company  raises  and  fattens 
many  thousands  of  cattle  on  its  own  ranches  and  huy»  many  thou- 
san<is  more  to  supply  its  annual  consumption  of  200,000  head  or  more. 
A  tri|>  to  this  'largest  kitchen  in  the  world"  is  one  of  the  features 
generally  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  Montevideo. 

Three  large  modi  in  packinfi  Ivmmes,  calleii  "friijoriiiros  "  in  the 
•Spanish-'ipenkin*;  countries,  arc  located  íti  Aíontevideo.  The  most 
recently  installed  of  these  is  the  pliuU  owned  i)y  the  North  American 
firm  of  Morris  &  Co.,  who  al)out  two  yeai-s  ago  bought  some  208 
acre^  of  «,Toiiii!Í  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  ?1 05.000  and  liav«^ 
since  then  erected  and  eqniiipeti  a  plant  which  is  saiil  to  have  cost 
over  $2.500,000.  It  has  a  dnilv  ca|)acity  of  1,200  cattle.  l.r)00  to 
2,000  sheep,  and  as  many  h(»ii>  as  are  obtainable.  The  two  older 
plantas  are  owihhí  by  Swift  &  (\».  and  a  British  company,  respectively. 
.Vccordin^r  to  the  <  attl<'  cen>.u>  of  1016  the  co\mtry  lias  nearly  8,000.000 
ÍK-ad.  >o  that  the  bupplv  is  al)un(hintly  able  U*  meet  the  dv-niund  of 
the  packers  and  tho  jerked-beef  plants,  all  of  which  combined  are  said 
to  c»»iisiime  from  600,000  to  700,000  head  of  liorned  rattle  annually. 

Other  industries  in  the  country  growing  out  of  tlu'  cattle  business 
inv  some  350  dairies,  14  creamerii"^.  and  4  iaiineries.  Manufacturing 
plants  u.sing  agricultural  products  include  llõ  flour  mills  and  maca- 
n)ni  factories,  3  starch  factories,  a  larg<'  sugar  reiinery,  4  breweries, 
s<'v«>ral  distilleries,  and  2,266  vineyards  and  wineries.  The  spinning 
and  weaving  industry  is  represented  in  Montevideo  by  several  large 
woolen  mills,  well  equipped  and  pros¡>erous.  Among  other  maruifac- 
turing  plants  may  be  mentioned  a  rice  mill,  43  factories  engaged  in 
the  tanning  and  preparation  of  leather  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hoot  and  shoe  soles,  9  canning  faetones,  16  chocolate  and  candy  fac- 
tories, 7  match  factories,  19  butter  and  cheo»e  factories,  5  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  24  brass  and  iron  foundries,  14  sawmills,  17  tobacco 
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MonU'vidw  hiw*  one  of  the  flnfist  and  most  modcmly  cquippwi  pmai  institut  ions  in  South  Ameriea. 
The  top  nlctiirc  shows  thi*  m;iin  Iniildine  suiroiindMl  Uy  its  Rreat  wall,  with  the  administration  Ixiild- 
InK  lUKl  tnt'  residonre  of  th««  dirprtor  luid  iisslstant  ilin-otor  of  the  prLson  on  eithi«r  side  in  the  forpgroiind; 
the  middle  |)k'tiire  show.s  a  tiortion  of  the  muin  building  an<i  a  sc<  tion  of  the  surroundine  wall  us  it  is 
patrolled  hv  the  Ruurds;  luia  the  lower  picture  shows  iu»  interior  view  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  main 
priaon,  with  its  thixx  tiers  of  cells. 
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f actorim,  25  soap  factories,  seTeral  fumitiire  factories,  and  one  of  tlie 
largiest  cement  plants  in  South  America. 

Pi^eeminent  among  Uruguay's  manifold  and  efficient  institutions  is 
its  fine  educational  system.  In  this  respect  the  Republic  has  fol- 
lowed its  accustomed  policy  of  being  up  to  date  and  thorough. 
According  to  the  Statistics  of  1911  there  wore  1,011  primary  public 
schools  in  the  country.  Primary  and  graded  schools  together  num- 
bered 1,310,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  being  137,000.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  1,094,688,  so  that  there  was  one  pubUc 
school  for  every  843  inhabitants.  Many  new  schools  have  been 
added  to  the  number  since  this  census  was  taken,  but  exact  figures 
are  not  ayailablp  to  the  writer.  However,  this  showing  of  six  years 
ago  is  an  indication  of  tlu^  Uruguayan  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  general  education  for  all  the  people. 

As  to  higher  education,  what  may  \m  termed  tlu^  (  apstone  of  the 
entire  educational  structure  of  the  country  is  the  celebrated  Univer- 
sity of  Montevideo,  founded  in  1849.  This  institution  has  a  number 
of  departments,  each  iindt^r  a  special  faculty.  ¿Vmong  those  are,  in 
addition  to  the  strictly  scioiititic  and  literary  course  which  leads  to 
tho  degree  of  ])achelor  of  science  and  letters,  the  departments  of 
law  and  sociology,  medicine,  phnmiacy.  mathematics,  commerce, 
vcterioary  science,  and  agr(Mi<iniv  Kach  of  these  dej)artments  is 
janvided  with  special  facilities,  suck  as  libraries,  îiiiis(  uth^,  Inb^ra- 
t«»ries,  etc.,  while  the  members  of  the  various  facultiet)  arc  specialists 
III  their  respective  lines. 

It  Is  fwhaps  largely  due  to  the  «dvaiued  educational  int  thods  of 
the  Republic  that  the  Government  of  I'ruguay  has  for  the  past  15 
or  20  years  been  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  world.  Uruguay 
does  not  wait  for  some  other  country  to  try  out  a  new  idea  in  gov- 
ernment. It  tries  the  experiment  itself,  and  if  the  innovation  proves 
to  be  good  it  is  retained;  otherwise  it  is  soon  rejected.  As  instances 
of  advanced  ideas  in  democratic  government  may  be  cited  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  last  two 
years:  A  law  providing  for  Crovemment  control  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  postal  services;  a  law  providing  an  8-hour  day  for 
woiidngmen  :  a  workmen's  compensation  law;  the  taxation  of  adver- 
tising; and  a  rigid  bank-inspection  law. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  Uopublic 
of  Uruguay  and  its  modern  capital.  There  are  many  others  that 
rrtij  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  brief  sketch.  One  of  the  most  agrtMiable 
mipresMoiis  that  the  stranger  who  visits  Montevideo  rwcives  is  that 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  welcome  extended  to  him.  'Die  |h  (i[)lc  seem 
genuinely  glad  to  have  foreignei-s  visit  their  city,  and  someiiow  they 
manage  to  make  a  North  American  feel  very  much  at  home.  At 
least  that  was  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  with  uiiallo\  ed 
pleasure  that  he  recalb  every  moment  of  his  stay  in  Montevideo — 
the  "City  of  Roses." 
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upon  the  horizon  towered  the  twin  yolcanoes  of  Atitlan, 
their  dark  flanks  wreathed  in  vast  white  masses  of  cloud- 
like  sparkling  fields  of  snow.  The  cones,  thousands  of  feet 
above,  stood  out  sharply  against  the  deep  blue  vault  of  the 
tropic  skies.  ¥ov  iiv(>  days  we  had  been  riding  to  them  through  the 
enchanted  highlands  of  Guatemala,  a  marvelous  land  of  fragrant 
pine  forests,  flowers,  singing  birds,  broad  winding  roads,  and  fer- 
tile fields  of  wheat  and  com  cultivated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
industrious  Indians.  And  many  pueblos  we  had  passed,  lying  on  the 
rolling  bosom  of  the  cool  table-lands  with  their  schools  and  temples 
to  Minerva,  godd^  of  wisdom,  and  their  white  mission  buildings 
and  churches  from  wliose  thick-waUed  towers  the  pealing  bells  sum- 
moned the  devout  Indians  to  prayer.  Almost  without  sensing  a 
change  of  scene  we  had  plunged  into  the  quiet  depths  of  a  giant 
forest,  dark  after  the  brilliance  of  the  tropical  sun,  where  mighty 
trees  rose  ns  the  stately  pillars  of  a  cathedral,  to  tind  upon  emerging 
thnt  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  into  view  a  panorama  of  200  miles 
of  magnificent  mountain  country,  forests,  plains,  the  silver  glint  of 
lakes  and  stronmB,  and  volcanic  cones  2  miles  lügh  enshrouded  in 
turbans  of  fog. 

Such  is  (iuatcmala,  land  of  majestic  contrasts,  of  unwonted,  almost 
appalling  surprises.  Here  is  one  of  the  splendid  show  places  of  thr 
world.  Far  from  the  beaten  path  of  most  tourists  its  wonders  tire 
beconiinfî  better  known.  In  grandeur  it  will  eoni])are  with  Switzer- 
land, the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizon  -,  and  it*; 
panorauia  is  laid  upon  as  vast  a  scale.  Yi't  the  tropic  iii«:hlan(ls 
have  an  individualit  v  all  their  own,  of  lifjhts.  md  shacies.  aud  Heeling 
colors,  of  luxuriam  ma.sscs  of  vegetation,  of  inspiring  aud  prodigious 
formations  of  the  land. 

Below  lay  cities  with  their  public  squares  aiul  white  churches,  held- 
of  yellow  o;raiu  like  «rolden  patches  of  hi^ht  iu  ihe  crystal-clear  atmos- 
phere of  the  highlands,  \\u)iv  <hiri\.  ma>>i'>  uf  forest,  and  beyond, 
exieiuhag  their  thousands  of  spurs  and  liunkü,  rose  the  prodigious 
Cordilleras.  To  the  left  the  peaks  of  Atitlan  towered  to  the  heavens, 
majestic,  symmetrical,  recalling  in  their  perfect  contour  the  famed  • 
Fugiyania  of  Japan. 

•  By  HamUtoQ  K.  Wrlfelit,  mUmt  oT  A  HtaMllwQk  «f  Um  FliOlppliMi. 
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It  was  more  lliun  u  half  day's  ride  fn)m  this  point  before  we  came 
to  Godincs  (Vest  and  beheld,  3,000  feet  below  us,  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Atitlan,  and  on  its  opposite  shores,  rising  sheer  a 
inile  to  a  mile  and  one-half  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  seven  great 
volcanoes,  of  which  the  two  known  as  Atitlan  are  the  most  wonderful. 
Lake  Atitíon,  itself  a  vast  crater  lake  27  miles  in  gi  eatest  length  and  12 
miles  wide»  is  a  remarkable  body  of  water.  The  Rev.  Father  Garcia, 
of  K  agúala,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rome,  and  one  who  has 
given  enthusiastic  study  to  the  meteorology  of  the  region,  informed 
me  that  official  soundings  of  this  lake  gave  an  extreme  depth  of  more 
than  1,000  feet.  Its  surface  is  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  waters  teem  with  trout  with  which  it  has  been  stocked  and,  while 
walking  upon  its  sandy  beach  near  Panajachel,  we  saw  great  schools 
of  smaller  fish  and  not  a  few  of  the  larger.  Into  its  shores  plunge 
the  volcanic  hills,  often  in  precipitous,  forested  hogbacks,  often  in 
steeply  sloping  wheat  fields,  or  again  ending  in  mile-high  cliffs  of 
bright  red  sandstone  or  perpendicular  walls  marked  by  the  slate 
grays  and  purplish  hues  of  volcanic  ash.  Such  are  the  walls  of  Lake 
Atitlan,  often  called  Lake  Panajachel,  painted  by  nature  in  her  most 
glorious,  riotous  colors,  and  rivaling  even  the  famed  huee  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  From  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  we  first 
looked  down  upon  it,  arose  great  clouds  of  steam  as  if  the  beach  were 
saturated  with  boiling  water.  But,  in  this  case,  it  was  merely  the 
afternoon  sun  beating  upon  the  wet  sands,  for  the  waters  of  Atitlan 
are  cool  and  crystal  clear.  Billows  of  mist,  too,  arose  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  only  to  be  caught  and  dissipated  by  the  sudden 
squalls  that  come  almost  vertically  from  the  mountain  passes,  and 
always  there  wero  rainbows  to  be  seen  in  the  ascendin^r  mists. 
Whether  one  looked  a  half  mile  down  upon  the  mirrored  surface  of 
tlic  lake  or  whether  he  gazed  at  the  volcanoes  towering  a  mile  above 
and  wreathed  in  their  streaming  feat  lier  bows  of  shifting  vapoiN.  be 
felt  as  though  great  phenomena  of  nature  were  being  staged  for  his 
benefit. 

Some  splendid  roads  have  been  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lake.  One  of  them,  broad  and  sweeping,  leads  from  Panajachel  cm 
the  southeast  shores  of  Atitlan  to  the  picturesque  pueblo  of  Solala, 
which  is  perched  on  mountain  bluffs  thousands  of  feet  above.  The 
road  is  blasted  from  rocky  cliffs  and  its  sides  and  walls  are,  literally, 
of  irrnnito.  It  is  a  remarkable  pii'ce  of  constnirtinn  accompUshed 
by  one  of  tlip  «rouerais  of  Frcsiili'iit  Cabrera's  army.  So  steep  is  the 
road  that  cascades  fall  at  its  verv  ed'^e  and  their  waters  are  borne 
beiu'ath  it  by  eidverts.  As  it  skirts  the  ^rigaiitie  bluffs,  the  trincler 
obtuins  entrancmg  visions  of  the  lake  and  of  the  many  villages  upon 
its  shores. 
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A  CASCADE  NEAR  LAKE  ATITLAN. 
GUATEMALA. 

"Some  splpmlid  roods  have  bwn  Iniilt  in  t\w 
nfiRhborhood  of  the  Inki*.  One  of  them, 
broad  and  swn-pinK,  leads  from  ranajuchel 
on  the  southeast  shore  of  Atitlan  to  the 
picturesque  pueblo  of  .^^olala,  which  is 
iierrhwl  on  motmtain  bhills  thousands  of 
ic<»t  l»elow.  •  •  •  So  st«"ep  is  the  road 
that  ca-scades  fall  at  its  ver>-  edpe.  and  their 
waters  arc  l>onic  Ijeneath  it  by  culvçrts." 


We  stiirtod  on  this  journov.  mysolf 
and  my  compadre,  a  genial  old  mule- 
teer, from  Guatemala  City,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic.  Tt  is,  itself,  a  city  of 
the  highlands  with  an  altitu<le  of  4,S(M) 
feet  above  sea  level,  a  thoroughly 
modern  city  with  excellent  hotels 
and  clubs  and  every  convenience  for 
the  tourist  and  traveler.  The  |>opula- 
tion  of  the  city  is  about  125,000  and 
with  its  well-paved  streets,  fine  shoi)s, 
attractive  churches,  public  edifices, 
and  educational  institutions  it  af- 
f<»rds  a  thousantl  pleasant  diversions. 
At  7  o'clock  of  a  cool  bright  morning 
we  clattered  over  the  broad  flagstone 
pavements  of  the  city,  the  writer  on 
a  stout  mule  and  his  companion  on 
a  wiry  little  mountain  horse.  Our 
objective  for  the  first  day  was  An- 
tigua, the  former  caj)ital  of  the  He- 
public,  which  lies  as  a  modern  Pt>m- 
peii  at  the  brim  of  the  twin  volca- 
noes. Agua  and  Fuego.  The  journey, 
30  miles,  is  also  made  by  automobile 
and  diligencia  or  stage.  In  fact,  the 
roads  in  the  dry  season  will  permit 
automobiles  to  travel  about  50  miles 
farther  north,  but  as  we  contem- 
plated traversing  some  very  rouglï 
country  we  preferred  to  cling  to  our 
mounts.  The  ride  to  Antigua,  though 
a  short  one,  is  filled  with  interest  ami 
novelty.  In  the  early  morning  one 
passes  an  almost  entUess  processiiui 
of  oxcarts  and  picturesquely  dressed 
Indians  coming  in  to  market.  At 
Mixco,  about  9  miles  out.  is  to  be 
seen  the  old  conduit  of  flat  flagstones 
built  many  years  ago  to  supply  Gua- 
temala City  with  water.  The  con- 
duit was  still  delivering  water,  and  its 
method  of  construction  suggested  that 
of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts.  At 
Mixco  one  obtains  an  excellent  view 
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Guhlemblíi  City,  whjí-h  1h*s  up<»n  an  el«»vâî.-ii  i-lajii  -^n  rht^  Athiniic 
of  the  CY'Dtini-ntAl  DivH*^  anH  whir-h  hã.-  t  íi»'  <  iiíj-íi'  t»T!-t]<  «iiiriiit y 
aiui  st&tí'liní-^^  of  the  larger  l^uii  Ameri'      <  M¡iitnl-.  *iur.  iii-  <l'>u]»t. 
to  thf'  c&Tpful  city  fjlAaoiog  «mi  to  the  uníate  archit4H*turai  forms 
employe*!. 

At.  Mix'  ■/  î**avA  th**  *tñL'»'  r"a«l.  plunge  hv  a  >h"rt  <  ul  iiiT<»  the 
hill-  :ari<i  hy  1  rii«  k  iin-  in  Aii"isnj;i.  It  hrt-n  -aid  <»f  Antigua 
thitt  il  ihr  ni'—*  i-xTt  !i-]Vi'  ruiii,-  I"  hr  found  in  anv  cnt-  -pot 

ill  liit  world.  The  ciiy  wü.-?  fuUL<i'  <1  by  tliv  u  arnor  AJvaraiiu,  who 
was  sent  s^outh  from  Mexico  about  1^1.  ii  wa?  deiti^ytni  by  an 
earthquake  on  July  29.  1773.  -Vlthough  ^ome  of  its  ruined  churche> 
have  been  reconstructed,  for  th.  most  pari  the  restored  city  embraces 
the  old  ruins  which  have  chaii;2ed  but  Ht  ti»-  in  apj)ejirance  in  the  laj>t 
100  years.  Th^^  ^nni  arches  still  rtnmiii  and  die  mighty  walls  give 
a  hint  of  pa.sl  ^i  uit-s.  At  the  time  of  its  des-t ruction  Antigua  was 
the  center  of  the  political,  economic,  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
in  Central  America.  Fifty-eight  huge  e<lifices  including  the  cathedral, 
the  governor  general's  palace,  and  many  handsome  churches  and  their 
dependent  monasteiîes  were  laid  waste.  To  my  mind  the  most 
heautifnl  ruin  is  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Recolección,  which  I  was 
at  pains  to  photograph.  Although  much  of  the  d^ris  has  for 
generations  been  eoveñd  with  trailing  Tines  and  picturesque  shrubs, 
these  but  serve  to  accentuate  the  majesty  of  the  great  pillais  and 
arches  which  appear  capable  of  enduriBg  for  centuries.  Of  amazing 
interest,  to  the  writer  at  least,  was  the  fact  that  the  pigments  used 
in  the  decorations  of  the  walls,  and  the  inner  arches  of  the  church 
were  as  bright  and  fresh  as  if  the  colors  had  been  applied  but  yester- 
day.  Venetian  red  and  cerulean  hhie  appeared  in  attractive  mosaics 
and  designs.  These  are  probably  outer  decorations  which  led  to 
murals  of  religious  subjects  on  the  ceilings  of  the  central  vaults  or 
naves. 

The  volcano  Agua  towers  afanost  directly  above  the  city  of  Antigua, 
at  least  so  it  seems,  for  the  gradient  is  very  steep,  )iut  a  high  ridge 
leads  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  by  which  the  ascent  is 
easily  made  by  muleback  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  quite  customary  to 
ascend  the  volcano,  which  has  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  to  see 
the  sun  rise.  If  the  morning  is  a  dear  one  Guatemala  City,  I>ake 
Amatitlan,  1 5  miles  south  of  Guatemala  Gty  and  even  the  Pacific 
Ocean  may  be  discerned.  Ice  forms  near  the  summit  of  the  peak 
and,  as  there  are  many  hot  springs,  one  may,  as  it  were,  turn  the 
faucet  of  old  Mother  Eartii  for  botli  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are 
several  good  inns  and  hotels  in  Antigua  with  corrals  in  coimection 
where  one  may  put  up  his  horses.  At  the  inn  at  which  the  writer 
stO[)ped  tliere  were  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  from  Valparaiso,  a 
family  from  Cuba,  and  two  ladies  and  their  brother  from  Boston. 
Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  Antigua  is  rather  cosmopolitan  in  its  appeal. 
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I^kc  Atitlan  U  a  vast  cralor  lake  27  miles  in  Kr«*utt*^t  loneth  luiil  12  miles  wide  I(s  siirlucc  is  .I.OOO  iwt 
•liove  the  level  of  the  sen.  "  From  the  shores  of  lhe  hike,  a«i  we  first  loole«l  dowii  uiion  It.  urost<  (treat 
rlo«iils  of  steam  as  if  the  t«eaoh  were  saturated  with  l>oilini;  water.  Hiu .  in  this  cum*,  il  was  men«ly  the 
after-noon  sun  lieatinj;  iiiwn  the  wet  sands,  for  the  waters  of  Atitlim  are  i-ool  and  vt\  stal  clear.  Ull- 
lows  of  miit.  loo.  arose  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  only  to  l»e  caii>{ht  and  div«i|mle<l  I'V  the  sudden 
«<)ualls  that  come  almost  vertically  from  the  mountain  passes,  and  always  there  are  rainlwws  to  Im 
■w'U  in  the  ancendtng  mists.  " 
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Duiing  our  brief  stay  there  we  had  the  finest  of  strawberries  for  the 
table,  also  sweet  corn,  beets,  lettuce,  and  artichokes.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  almost  every  fruit  and  vegetable  known  to  the  temperate 
zone  can  be  grown  in  the  Guatemalan  highlands.  We  passed  some 
unusually  fine  peach  trees  at  Totonicipan  later  in  our  travels.  The 
flowers,  too,  were  lovely,  roses,  hollyhocks,  and  crysanthemums 
being  cultivated  in  the  public  plaza  at  Antigua. 

Leading  out  of  Antigua  one  passes  on  broa.d  shady  roads,  somotimos 
through  narrow  ravines,  again  crossing  meadows  with  running  hrooks 
and  now  mounting  upward  through  forests  of  pine  until  the  plateaus 
are  reached,  great  broad  table-lands  bordered  by  distant  mountain 
ranges  whose  lofty  volcanic  peaks  stand  out  boldly  against  the  sky. 

Ail  the  highland  country  is  densely  populated;  at  least  all  that 
portion  which  fies  between  Guatemala  City  and  Quetzaltenango,  the 
second  city  of  the  Republic.  The  mountains  are  intensively  culti- 
vate<l  up  to  a  height  of  ahnost  10,000  feet.  Fine  scliools  have  been 
built  in  the  pueblos  and  cities  under  direction  of  President  Estrada 
Cabrera.  The  President,  who  is  a  patron  of  all  tlie  arts,  has  vigor- 
ously pushed  the  manual  training  and  technical  schools.  They  are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  settled  portioius  of  tiie  Repubhc.  Edu- 
cation is  compukoiy.  Electric  lights  and  l)ure  water  piping  are  in- 
stalled in  all  communities  of  any  size.  Tlie  toloj^raph  system  is  ad- 
mirable; I  sent  10  words  180  miles  for  7  cents  (  Anioncan  currency), 
a  much  lower  rate  than  prevails  in  the  United  States  or  most  other 
countries.  The  telegraph,  educational,  postal,  and  miniiiir  laws  were 
personally  formulated  by  President  Cabrera,  who  is  a  jurist  of  c^xtra- 
onliiiarv  attaiîiments.  The  polire  system  is  excellent.  1  liavc  never 
seen  an  intoxicated  person  in  Kei)ul)he.  Oncean  travel  in  any 
portion  of  it  unarmed.  C<»ncret<>  has  worked  wonders.  Every  com- 
munity lia^  its  publie  concrete  wasliin^  place  where  tiie  women  may 
wasli  tiu'ir  <-lothes  and  to  wliich  water  is  often  j>ii)ed  a  <;reat  di>tance. 

The  pei>ple  of  (|i(>  Jii^lilands,  except  in  the  larger  towns.  ar<'  nutstiy 
Indians,  who  are  believed  to  he  descended  partly  or  wiiolly  from  the 
ancK'Ht  Mayas,  T  had  n>ad  that  the  facc^  npon  the  exist  ing  oijelisks 
and  nu^nunients  often  ])ore  a  striking  resciuMance  li>  the  counti'nances 
i»f  the  Indiaius  of  to-day.  Tlie  statement  1  found  verified  in  tlic  monn- 
ments  at  Quirigua.  Of  all  the  prehistoric  races  of  the  Ameneaa 
hemisphere  the  Mayas  were  among  the  most  advanced.  They  had 
pn»gress<'tl  so  far  m  mechanics  tiiat  tliev  were  able  to  iuíac  vovIís 
w«  i;;iiiug  20  tons  or  more  over  great  (Hst anees.  They  j)ossessed  a 
e(»n-id<THble  aîiii'iiDt  of  writt(Mi  lore,  ami  representi'd  souiuis  iu  their 
jucro<:i\  phics.  Tin  n  carvings  of  liunuin  beings  or  animals  had  been 
dt  vfli  pr^l  1m  vdjiil  tlie  j)rofUe  stage  of  the  Egyptians.  We  found  tJiut 
muuy  of  tiie  Induins  we  met  upon  the  roa<l  had  hut  a  hmitid  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish.  Father  Garcia,  of  Xuguala.  i:>  uüiliority  for  tli<' 
.siHiemeiit  iliat  there  are  now  27  different  dialects  spoken  among 
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these  people.  The  Rer.  Father  Roasbaeh,  of  Totonicipan,  ha» 
40,000  Indians  in  his  pariah.  He  did  not  know,  he  said,  of  a  more 
devout  or  moral  race.  They  are,  too,  a  picturesque  people.  The 
men  with  their  loose,  open-sleered  jackets,  plaid  skirts,  sturdy  hare 
legs,  and  flat  straw  hats  of  home  weave,  strangely  resemble  the 
natives  of  northern  Japan.  The  women  lend  a  touch  of  vivid  color 
to  every  country  side.  They  wear  richly  hued  guipils,  home-woven 
wa»ts  of  purple  doth,  embellished  with  red  and  gold  patterns  and 
with  sashes  extending  from  the  waist  to  below  tlio  knees,  wound 
somewhat  tightly  yet  permitting  freedom  of  the  limbs. 

The  gray  dawn  each  morning  found  us  started  on  our  way,  the  air 
was  cool  and  bracing  and  one  could  make  from  .15  to  40  miles  a  ilay 
without  discomfort  (we  made  more  than  tins  at  times)  and  with 
several  hours  to  spare  in  leisure  at  the  road  side  or  in  the  villages. 
Between  Pazum  and  Panajachel  we  came  to  a  profound  barranca  or 
chasm  in  the  earth,  where  tlie  ground  at  the  road  side  fell  away  in 
precipitous  walls  800  feet  in  depth.  As  one  looked  down  from  the 
level  surface  of  the  plains  the  tallest  pines  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chn<m  seemr«l  l)Ut  pigmies.  Tliis  was  the  head  of  a  great  valley 
which  siretchcti  straight  ahead  for  a  score  of  miles.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  barrancas  in  Guatomahi,  some  of  which  have  no 
Tisihie  outlet  above  tlie  ground.  \Vhile  1  was  photographing  one 
of  these  crevasses  at  its  npex  a  huge  piece  of  ground  40  feet  h)ng 
an<l  several  feet  wide  broke  from  the  opposite  sitie,  not  more  than 
100  feet  away,  and  went  thundering  down  to  the  bottom. 

Totonicipan.  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Kepublic,  whicli  we 
reached  from  the  Peten  region,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  8,300  feet  above 
-^ea  level.  Artnind  it  on  all  sides  but  the  west  rise  the  walls  of  great 
hills.  It  is  ñ  w<'ll-paved  city  of  18,000  population  with  attractive 
siiops  and  fini'  ílnirches  and  public  buildings.  All  about  art^ 
tal)lr  i^ardi'iis.  gram  fields,  antl  mimerous  orchards.  Were  it  not  for 
the  lofty  mountains  near  by.  the  North  American  here  might  fancy 
himself  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State. 

From  T«>ti)nicipan  a  line  r*»a(l  leads  west  for  lõ  inilcs  to  (^uetzal- 
iena?iL'«»  second  largest  city  in  Guatemala,  distinguished  by  its 
imi[>(»iiig  publi<^  edifices,  beautiful  plaza,  aîïd  fine  business  st rue- 
lures.  There  are  six  good  hotels  in  (¿uelzaltenango  and,  although 
the  city  is  35  miles  from  the  railroad  at  San  Felipe,  they  enjoy  a 
bri-k  patronage. 

Tiie  >tairo  road  to  San  Felipe  is  one  of  the  scenic  highways  of  the 
wor)().  In  '  )  miles  it  drops  more  than  1  mile  antl  .-.kirt>  Hanks 
ofM  iiiiii  Santa  Maria,  (U1Ü  of  the  most  picturesipie  of  lhe  Central 
Ani»  !  u  an  volcanoes.  Mtu  e  than  this:  In  a  few  l)ri«'f  hours  it  phin^i's 
frojn  the  pine-<'la(i  tempeiate  zone  into  tropical  jungh's  of  a  iu.\un- 
aiic«-  iitai  bailies  description.  Here  is  a  foreworkl.  Trodigiuus  hard- 
woods with  branches  rising  from  clear  bides  SO  to  100  feet  above  the 
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earth  are  hung  with  giant  creepers  like  enormous  serpents.  Clusters 
of  orchids  cling  to  the  branches  or  crevices  of  troos  or  hang  susponcicd 
from  trailing  vines.  Skeins  of  gray  moas  beard  the  trees.  Tree 
ferns,  giant  palms,  and  exotic  ñowers  are  features  of  a  jupgh»  which, 
at  times,  one  can  only*  penetrate  with  a  machete.  In  a  few  lueurs  by 
the  auto  stage  the  traveler  has  plunged  into  a  different  worhl. 

Santa  Maria  ha,s  been  the  most  formidable  of  the  Central  American 
volcanoes.  In  1902  an  eruption  blew  a  strip  of  earth  said  to  exceed 
a  mile  in  length  from  its  side.  The  ash  dust  from  the  volcano  is 
said  to  have  been  porroivcd  as  far  north  as  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
as  far  south  as  Colombia.  Ashes  fell  in  some  places  at  Pacific  coast 
points  to  a  depth  of  6  or  more  inches.  Yet  despite  the  intensity  of 
the  upheaval  tlic  loss  of  life  was  not  as  serions  as  was  reported  «tuÍ 
was  confined  priii(  ii)ally  to  Santa  Maria,  although  portions  of 
Quetzaltenango  were  damaged. 

Xo  one  who  visits  Giiîitf'îuala  slimild  miss  seeing  Lake  Amatitlan, 
which  is  much  more  accessible  than  Atitlnn.  although  tlic  latter 
(  an  l)c  rcaciuMl  hy  a  35-mile  ride  from  the  railroad  if  one  approaches 
it  from  the  South.  Lake  Amatitlan.  however,  is  reached  in  three 
fpinrters  nf  an  h*>iir  by  train  from  (luateinala  City,  tîie  railroad 
-kirtins:  it<  shores  for  about  6  niih-s  ainh  at  one  point,  pa-ssnii^  over 
a  uarrt>w  cs(  arj^inent  which  divides  the  hike  in  two  parts.  Alono^  its 
>hores  are  many  hot  springs,  and  the  lake  is  well  stocked  with  small 
fiish.  It  is  rumored  the  lake  possesses  a  subterranean  outlet  which 
causes  a  voi  t<^x  wliere  luckless  iishermen  have  perished.  Good  roads 
and  trails  extend  urouiid  the  nt»rth  borders  of  Lake  Amatitlan.  I 
recall  a  charming  Sunday  spent  in  traversing  some  of  them  and  in 
walkinj:^  into  the  fertile  back  country,  where  the  fine  roads  are  bor- 
ilered  by  stately  cypress  or  by  eu<'alyptus  trees,  and  white-walled 
a<lobe  houses  are  set  off  by  morning-glories  and  thickets  of  bninl)oo. 
Lake  Amatitlan  has  long  heen  a  popular  waterin*:  pla<'e;  (  cnturies 
ago  the  Guatemalans  vHited  its  hospitable  shores  in  winter  to  escaj)e 
the  <  hiU  winds  of  the  higher  plateaus.  From  Aniutitlan  good  roads 
run  to  Kscuintla  in  the  first  foothills  near  the  Pacific.  Also  Lake 
Amatitlan  offers  a  wonderful  foreground  for  the  volcano  Agua,  that 
ccdossal  pyramidal  cone  whose  exquisite  proportions  are  easily  recog- 
nized from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  one  views  it. 

Wonderful  Guatemala,  with  its  sky-piercmg  peaks,  its  purple 
niist-s.  ita  vast  forests,  great  lakes,  cool  uplands,  and  cities  in  the 
fine  aichitecture  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  wiU  well  repay  the 
tourist  from  whatever  land.  It  is  easily  reached  by  the  fine  steamers 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  from  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and 
isi  traversed  by  500  miles  of  modem  railway. 

At  last  my  trip  was  over.  I  parted  from  my  brave  compadre  of 
the  winding  trail  in  the  highlands,  said  good-by  to  my  new-found 
friends,  and  sailed  from  Puerto  Barrios.  But  I  shall  go  again. 
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/  /  TEXT  station  is  (Condor/'  cries  the  BolÍTian  iraiiimaii  far 
I  away  in  the  h^h  Andes.  The  announcement  eHcita  no 
1  ^  special  comment.  But  when  we  add  the  phrase^  ''one  of 
the  world's  highest  stat  ions , "  To  ndor  at  once  afumes 
greater  importanco  m  name,  if  not  in  affairs.  No  one  seems  inclined  to 
question  the  claim,  for  where  else  on  the  earth  can  we  ride  in  a  modem 
raih-oad  train  ''1  mile  aboTe  the  clouds  and  ?,  miles  higher  than  the 
sea"?  As  the  traveler  journeys  by  rail  to  Bolivia's  fabled  city  of 
Potosi  this  little  station  stands  by  the  wayside  at  an  altitude  of 
16,814  feet — high(  r  than  Pike's  Peak,  Mount  Blanc,  or  twice  as  high 
as  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  of  sacred  history. 

High  altitudes,  marvelous  feats  of  engineerinj?,  and  ijlorious  moun- 
tain ^^ews  are  typi^r  nl  features  that  ¡trovt  \ho  traveler  in  western 
BoUvia.  But  from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  to  the  slow-flowing 
waters  of  the  Paraguay,  hundreds  of  miles  eastward,  the  primeval 
forests  and  the  vast  undulating  cattle  plains  offer  striking  contrasts. 
It  is  over  extremely  rugged  mountains  and  toward  remote  lowlands 
that  Bolivia  has  been  piishinfî  the  iron  rails,  endeavoring  to  provide 
modern  facihties  for  marketini^  her  varieil  j)roducts. 

Twenty-five  years  n^o  Bolivia  operated  few.  very  few.  miles  of 
railroads:  yet.  as  one  of  the  world's  richest  mineral  eountries.  it  has 
been  supj)lying  vast  quantities  of  raw  products  to  other  lands,  mar- 
keted, however,  by  the  most  primitive  means.  Finally  the  awaken- 
ing came,  and  in  1890  the  first  real  railioad  in  the  country  was  inaujru- 
rated.  To-day  this  road  forms  a  link  in  the  Antof abasta  &  Bolivia 
Railway  system,  which  provides  Bohvia's  southern  outlet  to  the 
Pacific. 

A  few  years  afterward  the  late  (ien.  liando,  then  President  of 
Bolivia,  wliose  recent  tragic  death  east  a  gloom  over  the  wliole 
Republic,  began  construction  of  a  railroad  with  Government  fun*l> 
between  the  Bolivian  t  nf  Guaqui,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  La  ]*az. 
The  distance  is  about  6ü  unies  and  the  route  had  lon^  he<>n  travelfil 
by  the  ol<l-tiine  stage  coach  mui  the  pictures(|ue  llama  caravan. 
The  completion  of  this  railroad  after  three  years'  labor,  or  in  1913, 
and  the  larg(*  amount  of  traffic-  that  quickly'  developed,  gave  a  de<  ided 
impetus  to  ruilu  ay  building. 

In  19Ü1  President  Pando  appointed  as  minister  to  the  L^nitoil 
States  one  of  his  ablest  cabinet  officers,  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  who 
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ONE  OF  THE  DEEl'  Cl'TS  ON  THE  AKICA-LA  I'AZ  LINE. 

Tlii"  lliirf!  luid  iii'west  weslom  oiitlft  for  Holivinn  producís  Is  the  shorlrst  roule  to  the  se«i  at  Arkii.  The 
road  hiiiidle.s  a  v:t.<i  iinioiiril  of  rojiper  imm  the  Corucoro  di^lriri  and  minenils  irora  other  iwrls  of  the 
coiuilry.   The  diMtuiicv  from  Lu  I'az  to  Arica  is  about  27>  miles. 
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9tiU  presides  over  the  BoUvian  Legation  in  Washington.  Minister 
Calderon  was  not  long  in  obtaining  financial  support  from  American 
bankers,  which,  in  addition  to  Bolivian  funds  specially  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  caused  railway  construction  in  BoHvia  to  become  very 
actiTe.  A  total  of  863  miles  were  surveyed  and  planned  by  the 
Government,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  North  American  syndi- 
cate, which  sent  a  number  of  engineers  and  builders  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Many  miles  were  actually  built  before  this  syndicate  sold 
its  interés t>s  and  concessions  to  an  English  company,  presumably  at 
a  large  proñt. 

In  the  sucet  (ding  years  La  Paz  has  been  linked  with  the  Pacific 
ports  by  three  different  routes,  and  the  larger  BoHvian  cities  to-day 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  modem  railways.  The  shortest  line  to  the 
Pacific  (Arica,  278  miles)  was  constructed  in  accordanee  with  an 
international  agreement  between  Bolivia  and  Chile.  Since  its  inaugu- 
ration a  few  years  ago  this  road  has  developed  freight  traffic  far  in 
excess  of  its  facifities,  but  the  recent  acquisition  of  new  rolling  stock 
is  now  relieving  to  some  extent  the  congestion,  especially  of  copper 
from  the  famous  mines  of  Gorocoro.  So  urgent  has  been  the  demand 
for  this  mineral  that  a  short  railroad  was  constructed  from  the 
Arica-La  Paz  line  to  Corocoro  "v^ath  Government  funds,  and  since  the 
o|)cning  of  this  modem  outlet  the  products  of  the  whole  region  have 
largely  increased. 

Despite  the  present  disturbcfl  conditions  of  the  world,  Bolivia  has 
continued  to  build  raihoads.  Frencli  financiers  who  hold  a  conces- 
•ijon  for  constructing  a  road  between  La  Qninca  on  the  Argentine 
frontMT  and  Tupiza,  a  distance  of  .'^'^  ini]c<,  Imvf^  TK^f  faltereti  in  their 
work  antl  are  to-ihiy  actively  pushing:  <  (instruction.  Another  stretch 
of  unbuilt  line  of  alatut  e:pnd  distunce,  which  lies  between  'I'npi/H 
ami  Atocha.  w¡is  to  have  been  constructed  hv  an  Kî\<;lish  company, 
hnf  The  exigencies  of  war  liavc^  caused  ft  postponement  aï  work  or  an 
¡liíai  !' i"i  I  incnt  of  the  con<'essit)n.  In  oth(>r  words,  Bolnian  aiui 
Ar;.icntinc  <'a|)itids,  1,040  miles  aj)art,  would  be  connected  by  rail  by 
th<'  buildint;  of  about  65  nnles  of  new  road,  in  addition  to  the  hue 
now  buibbn^  under  French  auspices,  as  already  mention<Ml. 

La  l*a/.  b<Mn<!f  already  conne  -ted  by  rail  with  tic  Pa»  ilic  port  of 
MoUeiulo  {,'h>U  mile-i!.  with  the  exception  of  \2i)  niile-^  steamer  service 
across  Lake  Titiruca,  would  tlu-n  be  on  u  great  international  railway 
stretehinor  diagonally  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  route 
Uuverse-?  areas  of  iiolivia's  riche-»l  mnu-ial  imids,  »is  well  as  pene- 
trates the  southern  agricultural  region,  an<l  the  road  eventually  no 
doubt  will  develof)  a  paying  local  if  not  a  through  freight  traHi<-. 
Travelers  and  tourists  generally,  many  of  whom  are  already  bridging 
the  distance  between  Bolivian  and  Argentine  rail  heads  by  using  the 
motor  cars  recently  placed  in  operation  between  Atocha  and  La 
14420— 17— Bull.  4  5 
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The  tint  aim  o(  tiie  «iovenunent  lu'providinK  modem  transporutioo  hat  be»  (• 
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ROADB  TO-DAY. 

linkthf  Mi'i'r  J  rei;iiiri>  :iti(l  l.irgw  cities  w  iili  i he  stMcnast.  TheY(Hii;u-  nudnow 
toooonert  th«i  hif^hhwcb  with  the  nortbero  aad  eastern  ogrictilMinU  ngiuns. 
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On  the  road  lM>twc<*Ti  Rk>  Mulatos  and  Potosi  the  nils  reiach  an  alt  itude  of  15.^14  (pct.  thr  «leoond  highcst 
railway  in  the  world.  The  picture  shows  a  party  of  ratln>ad  oflicials  and  Rolivian  citions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Condor  viewing  the  surrotindine  country,  pspcclally  pk-turrsqur  as  swn  through  the  cleiir. 
crisp  air  of  this  all  itude. 
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A  TYPICAL  RAILROAD  STATION  IN  THE  TIN-PKODI  CINU  RKOION  OF  BOLIVL\. 


Hprc  we  have  a  ftlimpso  of  the  depot  In  the  niral  district  with  its  workmen  awaiting;  the  oomini;  of  the 
freij;ht  train,  ui>on  which  will  l>e  luHdc<l  the  tans  of  tin  I'urs  to  tie  s<-on  in  plies  near  the  tntck. 
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QrÚHfñ.  MnW  \te  (ÍTHwn  in  greater  number  through  ihi-  heart  of  the 
/•íiiitífient  rouîe.  SettlíT*  who  »tp  drifting  to  lhe^&  new  and  iinde- 
^f']f,pei\  re^on*  of  Bolivia  will  be  given  encouragement  by  easier  rail- 
way acces¡<  and.  of  c-fmr^e.  a  far  better  chance  of  success  in  cattle 
ra:=,'r.:r  and  agri«^jhTiral  enti^rpri^e^. 

iii  July  liL-f  Tî.e  railr<'fid  fn»ni  C)mr«'i  î<»       liabamba.  125  rnile^. 
wa«  '  <  'ni|jlete«l  and   ofTi*  ialiy   inaujc^raled.    Tiiis  n>ad   lui.-  Im'om 
huildin;;:  f'^r  avérai  year-,  and  it-  route  ^radualiy  \e&ã»  írvrn  tlie  hi^h 
miniriii  rff^ion  to  lower  afiri-uhural  lands  in  the  DepartinoFit  «d 
Ox  hal/amha.    Fri»m  the  latter  fity  a  j»rimitive  hifjhway  »'Xi-l>  f^T 
mile-  <«r  ni«»re  tliro^ií^b  a  -li^jhtly  developed  re'^i<»n  of  tlie  HepuUh<' 
to  Santa  ("njz.  a  pla'-e  «»t  2<JJMii>  people  and  a  'enTer  of  a  lariie  rÍf^e. 
sti'^îir  <arje.  and  other  tropical  product-  trade.    Still  fart  lier  ea.-iwMrd 
a  le»:-,  UMsi  trail  extendí^  425  railes  tlirouírh  the  fore>i  «  ountr>  to 
Puerto  Suarez  on  th»*  Para^ay  Hirer.    Tiii>  rt^gion  of  Bolivia  i-  very 
thinly  popxilated.  hut  the  land  i-  prodtietive.  and  with  the  tuiL-^lrue- 
tion  of  u  railroad.  wlu«  h  would  not  eiuoimler  the  diííi<-ulties  of  niad 
building  that  exists  in  western  Boli\-ia,  a  vast  territury  «  (»u!<l  be 
opene<l  to  eoíonization.    The  natural  eastern  outlet  for  rattle  and 
^imii  and  al-o  for  some  rubber  i-  via  the  port  of  Suarez  and  do\sT>  tlie 
Paraguay  Kiver  to  Rosano  and  Buenos  Aires.    As  indicative  of  the 
tran.sportation  demand,  two  business  men  of  Santa  Cruz  established 
steamer  .service  on  the  Paraguay  from  Suarez  to  Rosario,  Argentina, 
and  the  first  cargo  of  2,600  kilos  of  rubber  reached  the  latter  port 
in  Febniaiy,  1916.    For  about  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  auto- 
mobileB  could  be  operated  over  theSanU  Cruz-Suares  route,  aciMirding 
to  the  statements  of  tniBiness  men  who  reside  in  the  region  traveised. 
It  may  possibly  be  jreais  before  a  raiboad  joins  the  two  places,  and 
in  the  meantime  some  enteipristng  corporation  might  secure  a  conces- 
sion and  establish  motor  service,  which  would  eventually  be  profitable, 
considering  the  allied  industries  that  could  be  exploited  in  addition 
to  transportation  service. 

Anoiher  and  very  important  railroad  that  will  be  completed  prob- 
ably next  year  is  the  line  now  under  construction  from  La  Paz  to  the 
Yungas  region.  Hie  first  division  of  this  road  will  be  about  125 
miles  long,  and  in  that  short  distance  the  route  winds  from  the  region 
of  snowy  peaks  and  cool  climate  to  a  land  of  perpetual  springtime, 
where  flowers,  tropical  fruits,  and  foods  grow  luxuriously.  For 
years  theee  products  in  small  quantities  have  found  their  way  to  the 
markets  of  La  Paz  and  other  highland  cities,  thus  providing  the  native 
gatherer  with  at  least  a  small  revenue.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
and  qqicker  transportation — tlie  railroad — both  the  Bolivian  capital 
and  the  whole  region  tapped  by  the  road  will  be  benefited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  development  of  a  frei^t  traffic  in  lumber,  rubber, 
fruits,  and  other  commodities  offers  a  promising  future. 
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In  Its  strict  ly  IpctI  swise.  Yiinpns  is  a  Province  !>f  the  I>epjirlincnt  of  Im  Vat  and  includns  within  Us  art» 
\]w  liiuho^i't  ^HMiksof  Ihc  llolivitin  Andos.  such  as  Illimniii,  Miinimta,  Iluaina,  I'otosi,  and  othprs.  In  Us 
morft  >i(<Mpric  sonso,  Viin^os  is  used  to  mean  the  \TiIJeys  amone  the  footiiills  of  the  eastern  slooe  of 
liiese  monnlains,  a  rich  uKricnltuntJ  coiiniry  watered  by  the  ufruients  of  the  Amazon.  Yungas  nas  a 
heavy  rainfall  and  in  part  is  excessively  hot. 
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In  time  Bolivia  hopes  to  continuo  tho  Yuntras  road  U»  Kumuia- 
haqu©  or  to  wme  other  point  on  the  navignlílo  waters  of  the  Beni. 
The  recent  participation  of  Chandler  &  Co.,  the  New  York  iiiumciers, 
in  supplymg  funds  for  the  Yungas  ruad  is  significant;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  firm  as  fiscal  agents  for  Bolivia  iu  the  United  States 
no  doubt  wiU  result  in  placing  still  more  American  millions  in  Bo- 
livian enterprises. 

By  glancing  at  the  railroad  map  of  Bolivia  the  reader  will  see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  country,  connecting 
the  town  of  Riberalta  with  the  Mamore-Madeira  Railroad.  The  line 
represents  a  proposed  railroad,  slightly  more  than  100  miles  in  length, 
which  when  constructed  will  afford  Bolivian  rubber  a  quicker  and 
cheaper  outlet  to  the  Amazon  by  conjiecting  the  Beni  River  with  the 
railroad  around  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira,  which  has  been  in  oper« 
tion  for  several  years.  When  we  link  the  present  demand  for  rubber 
with  the  fact  that  a  well-known  English  authority,  after  visiting  the 
Bolivian  rubber  forests,  estimated  that  in  the  region  of  the  Beni  River 
alone  there  are  at  least  50,000,000  rubber  trees  that  have  not  been 
tapped,  we  are  almost  amazed  at  future  possibilities.  The  railroads, 
therefore,  by  providing  access  to  this  river  from  both  northern  and 
southern  ends  have  a  vital  hearing  on  the  transportation  of  larger 
quantities  of  rubher  to  world  markets;  and  instead  of  Bolivia  selling 
annually  about  5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  this  product,  as  at  present,  the 
amount  eventually  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Still  aiHither  railroad  on  which  construction  work  recently  com- 
menced in  the  Une  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
For  several  years  a  number  of  automobiles  have  transported  pas- 
sengers and  freight  between  these  inland  citi(»s.  hut  the  increased 
world-wide  demand  for  minorais,  which  abound  in  tlie  region  trav- 
ersed hy  the  present  motor  liiglnvay,  caused  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  As  construction  work 
advances  on  this  road  it  will  natiufillv  cause  new  niininj;  properties 
to  ho  iuve<ti<rnte(l  and  exploitcfî;  and  it  i--^  reported  that  citizens 
along  llie  route  are  anticipatiiiL:  l!ie  n(>W(*r  transportation  facilities 
by  becoming  active  in  certain  inming  (ieveloj)nients.  Smnc  of  the 
min<^  which  were  formerly  workctl  by  primitive  metluxir^  and  were 
iinally  abandoiK  <i  i.n  account  of  tlie  high  freight  rates  to  markets 
will,  like  many  other  properties  in  South  America,  be  reawakened  by 
the  echoes  of  the  modem  locomotive. 

From  the  interior  city  of  Santa  Cruz  already  mentioned,  a  railroad 
is  proposed  to  run  southward  via  Yacuiba  to  tap  the  Argentine 
system  of  roads  at  Embarcación,  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles. 
This  route  is  to-day  the  outlet  for  a  considerable  llama  and  nmle 
train  commerce.  In  this  region  of  Bolivia  petroleum  exists;  and  the 
recent  formation  of  a  company  b}-  CSiilian  and  other  capitalists 
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A  PICTURESQUE  POINT  ON  THE  HIGUWAY  BETWEEN  POTOSI  AND  Sl  CKE. 

For  several  years  motor  car»  have  been  used  as  iiassenger  an<l  (rcigbt  carriers  between  these  two  cities. 
A  few  inontlut  ago  const  met  ion  work  was  started  on  a  railraid  which  i-re  long  will  spun  the  dLstance  oí 
about  150  miles. 


TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  USED  ON  BOLIVIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Extreme  altitude*  of  some  of  the  roads,  which  are  nearlv  16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  require  specially  plaaoed 

steam-producing  fadutles  in  the  engines. 
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to  sink  a  numlx  r  of  wells  and  otherwise  exploit  the  oil  in(Ui>try 
may  hav(>  a  decided  bearing  in  introducing  additional  foreign  capital 
to  southern  Bolivia. 

The  cost  of  BoUvia's  present  840  miles  of  railways  has  heen 
eîiomiouâ.  Tliis  ono  fact  answere  the  oft-repeated  question  as  to 
why  have  not  roads  hnon  builded  witli  peat  or  art  i  vit  y.  Tliosc 
who  have  never  hiokorl  upon  tlie  mighty  abyss  can  not  innijxinc  its 
depths:  likewise  the  average  jx-i-son  wlio  has  not  traveled  in  the  \\\}» 
or  the  Andes  can  Jiardly  con<  eive  of  the  con-tniction  problems  that 
have  roiifronted  engineers  in  Bohvian  mountains.  Such  problems 
have  iit»t  only  called  for  tlu'  highest  degree  of  professional  skill, 
but  also  for  vast  financial  outlays.  A  specialist  who  made  a  study 
of  Bolivian  railways  has  figuretl  that  the  average  cost  of  her  roads 
has  been  about  S50.000  per  mile.  Compare  this  expense  with  the 
laying  of  ties  and  rails  over  praine  ianils  >ui\i  as  we  see  in  Kansas. 
Indiana,  or  on  the  pampas  of  Argentimi,  an<l  we  can  readily  un<ler- 
stand  why  the  railroad  nmUiplics  its  mileage  over  the  smooth  regions 
of  the  earth  but  enters  the  high  and  diiiicult  mountains  with  com- 
parative slowness.  In  other  words,  the  building  of  roads  u»  lap 
Bohvia  s  minerals  has  called  for  a  far  greater  outlay  than  will  be  the 
case  with  the  new  roads  now  planned  to  penetrate  the  low  and  level 
lands;  hence  raUroad  building  in  the  future  is  hkely  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

Looking  at  BoUvia  from  an  unbiased  point  of  view,  the  capitalist 
seeking  foreign  investments  has  in  this  Republic  an  inviting  field. 
He  has  first  of  all  the  story  of  a  well-governed  country,  which  has 
enjoyed  peace  and  progress  under  the  rulership  of  aggressive  men. 
In  August  last  Gen.  Montes  handed  over  the  reins  of  government  to 
his  successor,  Don  Jose  Guiterrez  Guerra.  The  new  chief  executive, 
Uke  his  predecessor,  has  long  served  his  count  ry  at  home  and  abroad 
and  brings  to  the  kigh  ofiice  a  familiarity  with  world  conditions  and 
progress  acquired  during  residence  in  various  lands.  By  profession 
a  banker,  with  a  long  record  of  successful  achievement,  President 
Guerra  starts  his  administration  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  is 
calling  loudly  for  the  products  of  Bolivia;  at  a  time  when  her  citi> 
zens  are  more  active  than  ever  before  in  development  enterprises, 
and  il-n  at  a  time  when  fortunes  have  been  made  overnight,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  deposits  nature  placed  within  her  boundaries. 
President  Guerra  no  doubt  wiU  be  just  as  strong  an  advocate  in 
advancing  the  country's  communication  facilities  as  liis  predecessors, 
and  during  the  ne.xt  few  years  we  may  expect  to  see  the  completion 
I'f  the  several  railway  lines  ntm-  building  and  other  lines  started  tc» 
still  more  remote  regions  of  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in 
Bolivia's  hist  or  y  her  exports  have  during  the  past  year  cxceede<l  in 
value  ItlUjUUO.OOO  bolivianos,  and  as  the  newer  facilities  multiply  thib* 
amount  must  be  replaced  by  larger  exportations. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TEACHING  OF 

SPANISH  AND  OTHER  LAN- 
GUAGES /.  '/ 


rERE  are  some  50,000,000  ])e(<ples  to  the  south  of  us  whose 
oflirial  IjuigiuijE^e  is  Spanish,  whose  early  culture  aud  loam- 
iii|i  were  inherited  from  Spain,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Rio  (huiule  to  Cape  Horn,  t  oniprisin^  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  lirazil  and  of  the  United  States  comhined.  divided 
into  18  independent  Republics,  each  with  its  own  jieeuliar  unihi- 
tions  and  characteristic  traits.  These  people  are  our  neighbors  and 
our  friends.  Our  relations  with  them  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
taocei  whether  commercial  or  political  or  of  other  character.  We 
should  know  (hem  as  neighbors  and  respect  them  as  such.  An  in- 
vestigation as  to  what  efforts  ere  being  made  by  the  leading  colleges, 
technical  schools,  and  univeisities  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  demonstrated  that  97  of 
the  112  institutions  selected  from  622  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  schools  provide  for  instruction  in  Spanish,  but  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  hours  provided  for  is  less  than  one-third  the  num- 
ber provided  for  in  German.  And  most  of  this  instruction  is  in  the 
early  or  classical  Spanish,  and  serves  little  or  no  purpose  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  student  to  a  more  adequate  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing^of  these  50,000,000  people  with  whom  our  relations  should 
be  and  will  of  necessity  become  more  and  more  intimate. 

There  are  some  25»000)000  people  to  the  south  of  us  whose  official 
language  is  Portuguese,  whose  early  learning  and  culture  were  inher- 
ited from  Portugal,  w^hose  friendship  for  us  is  traditional,  whose  po- 
litical and  commercial  relations  with  us  increase  in  importance  from 
day  to  day.  Brazil,  with  her  vast  territoty  and  rich  resources,  occu- 
pies a  position  of  very  great  importance  in  South  America.  Only 
10  of  these  112  institutions  have  provided  for  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Brazil,  and  these  10  institut ioTis  provide  for 
only  12  courses,  aggregating  <>tiIv  some  1,116  hours  of  instruction,  or 
1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  provided  for  in 
Oerman. 

The  people  of  Kussia  number  some  180,000,000,  no  less  than  that 
of  all  America,  while  the  area  of  this  great  country  comprises  some 

1  "By  Hnty  Enrla  Bard,  Fli.  D.  Còtamíât,  and  sacretary  of  tha  Pan  American  Social  of  the  Unltad 
Scntcn. 
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8,500,000  sí(iiaro  miles,  or  about  ono-sevoiith  of  the  totnl  surface 
of  the  «^îohe.  Jt  is  not  iiîireasonahle  to  expect  fluil  f(ir  1  rade  aiid 
cfiinnici  '  (■  nfter  the  war  Russia  will  })ei'onie  one  of  t  he  most  miportant 
iields  m  lhe  world  open  to  Americans.  Five  of  tliese  1 12  institutions 
are  oiferÍDg  courses  of  instruction  in  Kussiou,  aggregating  only  some 
792  hours  in  nil 

The  friendship  between  the  peopleas  of  Chiini  and  ^Viuericu  hM> 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  The  Chinese  number  some  320,- 
00(J,üüO,  while  the  area  of  their  country  reaches  nearly  4,000,000 
square  miles.  Our  interest  in  the  Philippine  Ishmds  make*  China 
our  neighbor.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinease  already 
developed  ought  to  and  will  become  of  niindiy  increasin<í  importance. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  students  in  America  who  would  take  due 
advantage  of  proper  opportunities  to  learn  more  of  her  history,  liter- 
ature, language,  social  customs,  and  institutions,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  opening  in  that  country. 
Two  of  these  112  institutions  offer  courses  of  instruction  in  Chinese, 
aggregiitíng  a  total     540  hours. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  Japan  was  practically  an  un- 
discovered country;  her  people  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world;  they  had  no  part  in  the  world  affairs.  Tonlay  Japan 
is  a  world  power;  her  people  are  known  and  respected  in  every  land; 
her  ships  cany  her  flag  into  eveiy  open  port.  For  rarious  reasons . 
our  relations  with  Japan  are  complex  and  are  likely  to  become  more 
so;  hut  they  are  friendly,  and  should  always  remain  so.  We  need  to 
understand  the  Japanese  better;  their  history,  literature,  and  Ian* 
guage  should  be  mo)re  widely  studied  and  appreciated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Out  of  1 12  of  our  most  important  educational  institu- 
tions just  1  offers  instruction  in  Japanese,  a  single  one-half  year  course 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

Americans  are  known  the  world  over  as  a  people  of  one  language. 
In  most  countries  the  mastery  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  is 
considered  an  indispensable  element  of  culture,  and  has  long  hcon 
so  considered.  But  most  Americans  would  appear  to  think  it  ludi^* 
crous  that  they  should  be  expected  to  speak  any  other  language 
than  En^lisb  ;  relatively  few  Americans  pretend  to  have  a  speaking 
knowledp^'  of  any  language  other  than  their  native  tongue.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  condition.  During  the  long  period  of  our  isolation 
the  nmtter  of  foreign-language  study  was  of  comparatively  little 
practical  importance,  but  with  our  rapidly  groining  intercourse  with 
other  peoples  of  the  world  foreigivlanguage  instruction  comes  to 
demand  preferential  consideration. 

Experii'nce  in  observing  Americans  in  diíTerent  parts  of  the  world 
ti  viniT  to  make  their  way  under  the  handicap  of  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  the  embarrassing  positions  in  which  they  often  úud 
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tliemselves,  their  difficulties  in  undorstaiiding  the  psychology,  social 
practices,  and  customs  of  foreign  people;  the  difüculties  which  those 
at  home  whose  interests  bring  them  into  relations  with  foreign 
peoples;  experience  in  finding  men  with  adequate  foreign-language 
training,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  our  educational  institutions  are 
failing  to  meet  their  obligations  in  this  important  particular  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  relevant 
facts.  A  carefid  study  of  the  announcements  of  language  courses 
provided  for  in  112  of  these  institutions  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  foreign  lan<xuages  of  high  importance  are  not  provided  for  at 
all  or  are  provided  for  only  inadequately,  and  that  an  undue  amount 
of  timp  is  devotod  to  languages  which,  under  the  ])ret>enl  changed 
or  rapidly  changing  conditions,  arc  of  only  rcstricLcd  interest.  That 
the  time  and  money  expended  for  foreign-language  instruction  are 
out  of  ill  proportion  to  the  results  achiev(>d  seems  also  clear. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools  selected  almost  at  random  from  622  such  institutions  in 
the  United  States  are  fairly  representative  and  have  provisions  for 
foreign-language  instruction.  Some  442,400  hours  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  are  provided  for  in  these  112  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  their  latest  announcements;  anil  the  total  îuuidjcr  of  horn's 
provided  for  in  all  the  institutions  of  similar  grade  and  character 
in  the  country  probably  exceeds  2,500,000.  In  this  estimate  sonic  110 
schtMjls  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  dentistry',  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  normal  schools  above  the  rank  of  the  high  school  are 
not  included,  nor  arc  included  the  1 ,500  or  more  high  schools  and  many 
private  academies  of  similar  grade  in  which  usuaUy  foreign-language 
instruction  is  amply  provided  for,  owing  largely  to  the  relations  to  the 
higher  institutions  lÃÁeh.  these  hold  as  pre])aratory  schools. 

The  translation,  philological,  and  exegctical  method  of  foreign- 
language  instruction  elaborated  four  or  five  centuries  ago  is  still 
more  or  less  slarishly  followed  in  most  of  our  educational  institutions 
of  to-daj»  with  the  result  that  students,  even  after  long  years  of 
laborious  study,  fail  of  that  mastery  of  the  language  which  modem 
conditions  demand  and  will  continue  to  demand  more  and  more. 
Not  only  this,  but  students  are  practically  obliged  to  deyote  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  time  araiUble  for  language  study  in  the 
study  of  languages  from  which  the  great  majority  of  them  wiU 
deiiTe  little  or  no  practical  benefit. 

Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  some  442,400  hours  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  provided  for  in  the  112  institutions  examined  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  directly, 
and  most  of  the  other  15  per  cent  indirectly.  Some  38,000  hours 
of  instruction  in  Spanish  are  provided  for  and  some  14,000  hours 
of  instruction  in  Italian;  but  these  languages  are  used  largely  as  an 
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aid  to  tho  study  of  French,  althougli  tliorc  are  now  a  few  institii- 
tioriii  in  whicli  j)rovisions  Hre  made  for  .so-called  commercial  Spanish. 
The  funtlaniealally  important  aim  of  foreign-language  instruction, 
namely,  a  masterj',  a  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  almost  nowhere  recognized. 

Greek  and  Latin  had  already  ceased  to  exist  as  spoken  languages 
when  they  wm  introduced  into  the  school  curricula  some  centuries 
ago.  But  they  were  the  languages  in  which  the  chief  lore  of  the  ages 
was  concealed.  History,  philosophy ,  theology,  literature,  and  science 
were  recorded  almost  exclusiyely  in  these  languages.  They  constl- 
tuted  the  only  highway  to  learning,  and  necessarily  came  to  occupy 
important  places  in  the  school  curricula  immediately  following  the 
Renaissance.  No  longer  being  spoken  languages,  the  method  of 
instruction  was  translation  based  on  a  laborious  study  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  grammar.  The  aim  was  to  set  free  the  learning  con- 
cealed in  these  languages,  rather  than  that  mastery  necessary  for 
the  expression  of  orij^inal  ideas.   The  method  suited  the  purpose. 

When  French  and  Gennan  began  to  achieve  prominent  places  in 
the  school  curricula  of  this  çoiintry  some  five  or  six  decades  ago  they 
were  indeed  spoken  liuitxiinixo.s,  l)iit  this  fact  was  and  still  is  largely 
ignored.  They  were  the  laii{ína<íes  of  modern  science  and  learninfr, 
as(in'('k  and  Latin  were  of  ancient  learninir  and  science.  Tlie  method 
of  instructit)!!  atlopted  did  not  differ  in  ^encrai  from  the  methiM,!  ui 
use  for  Greek  and  Latin.  Tliis  was  lojxiral,  for  the  aim  or  {uupose 
was  similar.  Tliis  method  evolved  centuries  before  in  teaching 
Gre«'k  and  Latin,  and  adopted  literally  in  teaching  French  and 
(iennan  still  obtains,  and  is  commonly  used  whatever  the  language 
or  the  chief  purpose  of  instruction. 

If  we  concede  that  the  sole  object  of  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  is  that  implied  in  the  method  employed,  the  reason  for 
teaching  tbem  no  longer  exists,  for  the  great  mass  of  students.  No 
one  would  seriously  advocate  ignoring  the  literature  and  learning  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  but  it  is  no  longer  necessaxy  to  spend 
years  m  acquiring  a  translation  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  to  this  end,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  mathe- 
matician laboriously  to  work  out  the  logarithms  of  numbers  instead 
of  referring  to  tables  of  logarithms  already  available  in  convenient 
form  for  his  use.  There  exist  today  excellent  translations  in  English 
of  practically  all  that  is  of  worth  that  has  appeared  in  these  languages, 
and  is  easily  avaUahle  to  the  English  reader.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree  in  the  case  of  French  and  Gennan.  Not 
infrequent!}^  works  of  importance  written  originally  in  these  lan- 
guages appear  in  the  original  and  in  English  translation  simul- 
taneously. 
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The  weakness  of  the  method  and  object  pursued  in  teaching  these 
languages  is  seen  in  the  arbitrar^'  measures  resorted  to  by  most  of 
our  educatioi^l  institutions  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
students  upon  instruction  in  them.  Whereas  the  study  of  modem 
languages  properly  taught  should  be  one  of  the  most  attractivoi 
interesting,  and  profitable  subjects  any  student  could  pursue,  it  is 
found  that  only  by  artificial  measures  can  most  students  be  induced 
to  pursue  these  foreign  language  studies  as  at  present  provided  for. 
Not  only  are  students  required  to  pursue  (îroek,  Latin,  French,  or 
üemiaii  in  ühcsc  liifrhor  institutions,  but  a  eertam  number  of  years 
of  study  of  oTU'  or  more  of  these  languages  are  recjuired  for  ejitrance 
to  them,  thus  obliging  tlie  secundary  or  preparatory  schools  to  pro- 
vi<h>  accordingly.  The  student's  })reviou8  training,  the  extraordinary 
provisions  for  teaching  these  languages,  and  the  woefully  inadequate 
provisions  for  teaching  t)ther  languages,  together  with  the  prestige 
otherwise  given  thefonner  oasil}'  influence  the  student,  often  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  matriculate  for  courses  in  these  languages 
even  where  options  are  allowed. 

Some  92  of  the  112  institutions  whose  announcements  were  exam- 
ined require  Greek  or  Iiatin  or  both  for  entrance;  31  require  French 
or  German  or  both  ;  and  68  require  a  modem  language,  which  usually 
means  French  or  German.  Some  institutions  are  now  accepting 
Spanish  as  a  modem  language,  and  a  few  also  Italian.  But  these 
and  other  hnportant  languages  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  attention 
they  deserve  except  through  a  general  readjustment  of  language 
courses,  with  frank  recognition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  fit  subjects  of  study  only  for  the  few,  for  which  provisions  should 
not  be  made  except  in  the  college  and  graduate  school.  Arbitraiy 
measures  affecting  courses  in  French  and  German  should  be  removed 
and  these  languages  placed  on  a  par  with  other  iTuportant  modem 
languages,  and  th(^  primary  object  iji  teachhig  all  modern  hmguages 
shotild  bo  a  complete  mastery  of  them  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  thr  ^<u  ial  life  and  customs  of  the  people  who  sp<>ak  them  whieb 
this  unplies,  and  no  longer  a  mere  translation  knowledge  such  as  is 
the  aim  at  present. 

The  total  numljer  of  languages  provided  for  in  these  112  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  is  21,  including  Irish,  Scot<*h, 
Welsh,  Breton,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  othei-s  which  are  not  oilicial 
or  national  languages,  but  for  the  most  part  simply  dialects.  The 
other  foreign  languages  provided  for  besides  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  which  occupy  such  prominent  places  in  the  curricula 
of  these  institutions  are  Spanish,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Turkish, 
Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Japanese. 

Some  92  of  these  112  institutions  provide  for  Latin,  96  for  Greek, 
108  for  French,  and  110  for  German;  while  only  10  provide  for 
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Portuguese,  5  for  Ruasiaiiy  2  lor  Oimese,  and  only  1  for  Japanese. 
The  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  provided  for  by  these  112 
institutions  is  76,572  in  Greek,  89|312  in  Latin,  89,496  in  IVench, 
and  117,216  in  Qennan.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
in  Japanese  is  36,  in  Chinese  540,  in  Russian  792,  in  Portuguese  1,116. 
In  the  first  four  of  these  languages  no  less  than  372,596  hours  of 
instruction  are  provided  for,  while  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  provided  for  in  the  other  four  is  only  2,556.  There  Is 
certainly  to-day  no  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  defend  this  condition. 
Granting  the  strongest  claims  made  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gennan,  the 
claims  for  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Russian,  and  Chinese  can  not  be 
as  relatively  insignificant  as  suggested  by  these  figures. 

After  German,  EVench,  Latin,  and  Greek  the  next  foreign  lan- 
guages II  mtijor  attention  are  Spanish,  Italian,  Scandinavian, 
and  Turkish,  for  which  38,124,  14,184,  9,468,  and  1,800  hours  of 
instruction  are  provided.  The  proportion  of  institutions  providing 
for  Spanish  is  now  surprising,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
provided  for  is  less  than  one-third  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
provided  for  in  German.  Although  the  importance  of  instruction 
in  Spanish  appears  to  be  rapidly  gaining  wide  recognition,  practi- 
cally no  institutions  have  as  yet  made  the  a«lefpiate  provisions  for 
Spanish  which  its  importance  to  the  ^vcni  majority  of  American 
students  demands.  Italian  i--!  tHU<;ht  vei y  larf;ely  f<ir  the  benefit 
of  students  wliose  major  interest  is  in  Fiem  h;  this  was  true  also  of 
Spanish  until  rceently,  but  now  some  of  the  instiiiction  in  Spanish 
is  professed  to  he  for  "commercial"  purposes.  Instruction  in 
Scandinavian  is  hniited  very  largely  to  institufions  of  the  Central 
West,  where  the  immigrants  from  Srantlinavia  are  numerous  and 
their  influence  is  especially  felt.  Instruction  ia  Turkish  is  j)rovi<îed 
for  only  in  Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Only  2  of  the  10  institutions  offering  the  largest  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  in  Greek  are  among  the  10  offering  the  largest  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  in  Spanish:  and  none  of  tlie  10  institutions 
offering  the  largest  number  of  houi-s  in  Latin  are  aniong  the  lO 
providing  for  the  largest  number  of  hours  in  Spanish,  Greek  and 
Latin  still  predominate  in  many  of  our  institutions,  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  are  yielding  to  an  insistent  demand  for 
modern  languages.  German  and  French  are  taking  the  places  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  many  instances,  but  the  champions  of  German 
and  I^nch  are  no  more  favorable  to  other  modem  languages,  except 
as  auxiliary  studies,  than  are  the  champions  of  the  cbuBsics. 

There  is  just  now  being  made  another  strenuous  attempt  to  bolster 
up  a  defense  of  Greek  and  Latin.  These  languages  should  be  studied 
unquestionably,  and  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  them.  But  the  study  should  be  optional,  and  the  places  of 
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instruction  in  the  college  and  graduate  school,  and  not  obligatory  or 
in  the  high  school.  These  languages  should  be  studied  by  those  who 
can  afford  or  have  leisure  for  such  study  or  whose  future  careers  will 
require  of  tlieni  such  study  and  not  by  those  who  seek  primarily  a 
liberal  education  or  those  wlio  desire  to  pursue  other  careers. 

Xo  ])eople  in  history  has  had  suddenly  opened  to  it  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  great  acliievenients  in  world  affairs  as  arc  open  to  the 
people  of  America  to-day.  Preparedness  for  peace  is  of  no  less 
importance  than  prej)aredness  for  war;  we  should  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  botli.  There  shoultl  ])e  no  monopoly  of  the  international  mind, 
but  an  international  mind  based  on  sentiment  merely  or  ignorance 
is  dangerous. 

Our  liigher  institutions  of  instruction  are  confronted  with  respon- 
sibilities, which  should  be  met  promptly  and  eifectivelj.  A  proper 
readjustmeni  of  provisions  for  foreign  language  instruction  with 
ohvious  and  neceesary  reforms  wiU  prove  an  important  step  in  this 
direction.  Courses  in  hbtory,  geography,  literature,  govevmnent, 
and  institution  also  need  readjustment;  hut  in  the  case  of  language 
courses  the  need  b  immediate  and  imperative. 

The  average  student  with  a  mastery  of  the  language  of  a  people, 
as  is  here  contemplatedi  will  not  he  without  suflãdent  interest  and 
incentive  to  pursue  other  studies  necessary  for  proper  intercourse 
with  them.  His  preparation  also  wiU  he  such  as  to  enahle  him  to 
pursue  to  the  very  hest  advantage  such  studies. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation,  hut  a  world 
power  with  world  relations  of  the  most  intimate  and  complex  char- 
acter. Intercourse  with  oihet  peoples  is  not  now  merely  deeirahle 
hut  necessary.  Our  people  are  going  to  other  lands  in  rapidly  increas- 
ing nnmhers,  not  as  immigrants,  hut  as  diplonuits,  competent  experts, 
captains  of  industry,  traders.  The  success  of  their  enterprises 
depends  very  largely  upon  their  preparedness  for  social  intercourse 
with  people  whom  tlu^y  should  meet,  through  a  mastery  of  languages, 
intimate  knowledge  of  social  practices  or  customs,  appreciative  under- 
standing of  the  cultiure  and  psychology  of  other  peoples,  and  a  laige 
measure  of  human  sympathy. 
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Oswaldo  Cruz,  tlie  jjreat  Brazilian  physician  and  sanitary  export, 
forms  the  suhjei't  of  an  interesting  sketch  hy  William  C.  Wells,  chief 
statistician  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  which  appeared  in  the  October 

number  of  the  Unite<i  States 
Naval  Medical  BiUletin 
(Washington,  Ü.  C).  Mr. 
Wells  gives  sucli  a  compre- 
hensive and  informative 
account  of  the  remarkable 
redemption  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro from  the  curse  of  such 
tropical  diseases  as  yellow 
fever  and  plague  through 
the  effective  work  of  Dr. 
Cruz,  that  the  article  is 
herewith  reproduced  in  full: 

To  one  who  haa  seen  Rio  the 
old  controversy,  centuries  old. 
as  to  whether  it  is  Naples  or  Con- 
stantinople which  occupies  the 
most  beautiful  site  of  any  city  in 
the  world  loses  most  of  its  intentït 
and  all  of  its   |K)iut.  Neither 
Naples,  l>eautiful  as  it  is.  with 
its  hroad,  sweeping  l)ay,  the  is- 
lands of  Capri  and  Ischia.  the 
amphitheater  of  hills  rising  over 
the  brightly  colored  cre»c<nit  city; 
nor  Constantinople,  whether  seen 
from  the  south  and  through  the 
early  morning  mist  acroas  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  an 
enchanted  city  of  blended  hills, 
minarets,  and  towers  rising  above 
that  domed  glory  of  Byzantine 
art,  llagia  Sophia,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom,  or  from  the 
north,  as  from  the  hills  above  the 
(iolden  Horn  one  sees  a  wonder 
stretch  of  city,  harbor,  and  liis- 
tanc*e-fading    waters    Uiat  has 
charmed  every  beholder  sint* 
Constantinc  chose  this  site  for  the  capital  of  the  world,  are  either  of  them  the  most 
beautiful  city  site.    It  is  Rio,  blending  of  hill,  mountain,  and  valleys  clothed  in 
tropical  verdure  on  the  shore  of  that  almost  landlocked,  island  studded  bay  that  the 
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Dr.  OswuMo  (îonçolvcs  Cniz,  the  ^rat  Braiilian  physician, 
sanitarv  export,  and  scionlLst,  was  \>om  Aufnisl  5.  lsT2,  at 
S&o  Liuz  do  ParahytinKB,  State  of  S&o  Paulo,  Itratil.  Ifo 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Bcnto  tîon^ulves  Cnii,  at  one  time  tho 

.  director  gi'neralof  hypi-nr.aLsou  notc<l  physician  of  liracil. 
The  yoimiicr  (  Yuz  olUainod  hus  diploma  in  nuNiicinr  in  1H92 
from  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nn<l  imme- 
diaUdy  entere<l  the  National  Institute  of  Hypene  to  liegin 
his  studies  In  bacteriology.  Four  years  later  he  went  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  Pasteur  Institute.  In  IIRIO  he  was 
recalled  by  his  country  to  take  charge  of  an  institution  for 
the  prc^iaration  of  antiplagxie  an<l  other  serums.  In  \W3 
he  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  olllce  of  public 
health  of  iirazit.  In  three  jrars  he  succcvdeil  in  eradicat- 
ing yellow  fever  and  other  tropical  diseases  from  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  gaining  not  only  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his 
native  country,  but  also  intcniational  fame,    lie  was 

ê laced  at  the  head  of  the  o.swaldo  I'ruz  Institution  for 
xpcrimental  Pathology  and  Senamtherapeutics  at  Man- 
giiinhos,  named  so  in  his  honor,  in  lUU.s,  a  i>osition  he  held 
until  his  death  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  February  11,  IttlT. 
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earlier  navií7at«»r!«  ima^nod  waa  a  river's  mouth,  the  River  of  Janiiar>' — Rio  ác  Janeiro 
The  volcanic  hilb  ot  Naples  are  hare  alonîïside  this  rich  outpouring  of  nature  s  wealth. 
Eveo  Hagia  Sophia  fades  from  memory  aa  one  looks  ou  Corcovado,  and  the  minaretâ 
of  the  Mosque  of  the  Conqueror,  Mohammed  II»  are  nothing  in  compariaon  with  Rio's 
more  beautiful  minarets,  the  stately  royal  palms  that  watch  over  the  many-cobred 
city. 

But  for  half  a  hundred  years  or  more  Rio  was  shunned.  The  voyager  who  would 
iaiQ  gaze  on  iia  beauties  threw  a  caat  with  Death.  Plague  slew  its  thouaanda,  but 
fever— above  all,  yellow  fever— elew  its  tene  of  thousande.  Yellow  fever  was  first 
lecQgnised  in  Rio  in  1849,  in  a  case  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Bahia.  For  60 
years  thereafter  it  ravi^ed  the  city  and  the  environs.  "To  go  to  Rio  is  to  commit 
suiciflc"  was  a  «¡avine  amoriií  all  shipping  folk.  Dr.  Thcnphilo  TorreH,  vire  president 
of  the  Brazilian  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  his  work  published  in  1912  (in 
Frsnch),  La  Campagne  Sanitaire  au  Brésil,  gives  tablee  showing  the  number  of  deaths 
from  y^ow  lever  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  into  Rio  December  27,  1849, 
up  to  ita  extinction  in  1908.  These  numbered  59,069  for  the  city  proper,  not  counting 
the  suburbe.  In  the  epidemic  whirl)  inark(-<l  its  first  appoamnre  ^i  rv.  fdr  (lio  year 
the  deaths  were  4,160.  This  iigure  waa  not  again  reache*!  until  tlie  epidemic 
of  I6i>l,  with  4,456  deaths.  In  1892  the  number  was  4,312  and  in  1894,  4,852,  the 
highest  number  attained  in  any  one  year.  In  1853  there  were  853  deaths,  which  was 
considerably  more  than  half  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  In  the  year  follow^ 
ing  {\SÕ4)  there  wcro  only  22  fatal  ca^o?  and  in  1855  only  .3.  This  was  a  period  of 
hope  for  Rio,  but  in  thore  wcro  over  1(10  deaths  and  in  1857  nearly  2.000.  ,\gain. 
iu  1862,  the  fatalities  fell  tu  12,  in  Ibú'S  to  7,  in  1864  to  5.  In  1865  there  were  no  fatali- 
ties and  the  disease  apparently  disappeared,  tot  there  were  no  reported  cases  until 
1868,  with  3  deaths.  In  1870  there  were  over  1,100.  An  epidemic  occurred  in  1873 
with  3.650  deaths.  The  interruption  of  three  years,  1865  to  1868,  waa  called  by. 
Brazilian  ph>'8ictans  spontaneous  extinction.  It  was  certainly  not  due  to  any 
recognizable  sanitary  measures. 

In  the  four  years  from  1891  to  1894,  inclunve.  there  were  14,445  deatha  from  yellow 
fever,  and  this  is  (he  poiod  of  its  greatest  intensity.  From  1894  until  the  advent 
of  Dr.  Cm/,  tho  number  of  death-s  rose  above  a  thousanrl  a  year  only  twice,  in  1896, 
2^?^'.  and  ill  is'js,  1,078.  During  tlu'  (iO  year  period  of  thf  .-icourge  the  authoritioM 
were  not  uia<  tive.  The  best  meditai  ad \  ice,  or  what  was  believpd  to  h»>  «luli  was 
taken  and  then  approved  methods  of  sanitation  were  adopte<l  ami  pui  into  eiiect. 
Twice  it  was  believed  that  the  yellow  fever  had  been  done  away  wiûi — ^in  1865  and 
again  'oiiie  seven  years  later.  But  the  outbreak  in  the  .seventies,  continuing  with 
nnal.ated  violence  until  and  after  1900.  proved  tlie  nii.'itake.  .At  the  la?t  it  appeared 
that  Rio  had  b<»come  almost  callous  and  was  reconciletl  to  pay  th»'  Minotaur'f  tribute. 
What  this  tribute  was  in  deaths  alone  wo  have  seen,  but  only  of  deaths  directly  due 
to  the  disease.  The  indirect  deaths,  weakened  constitutioiis,  vital  losses  in  every 
field  are  unmeasured.  The  property  and  industrial  losses  no  one  has  attempted  to 
enumerate.  .\nd  what  was  going  on  in  Rio  was  only  the  same  as  in  dozens  of  other 
plafY'i  in  central  and  northern  Rrazil.  The  f<courtre  of  the  yellow  torror  wa«  ovfr  all 
the  land.  So  little  waa  it  believed  in  Brazil  that  this  écoutée  could  be  liitt-d  that 
whea  the  sdieme  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  the  beautiiicatiou  of  the  city 
of  Rio  began  to  take  form,  about  1890,  proposak  for  the  sanitation  cut  but  a  minor 
figure.  Not  that  aanitatiott  was  overlooked  entirely;  results  prove  th*-  (  <>ritrur>  ;  but 
a  hof>i>  that  yellow  fever  could  be  driven  frriin  Rio  did  not  exi^t  in  tlii>  minds  of  Presi- 
dent Rodrigues  .\ht^  and  his  aatóociattní.  la  tlie  decree  oí  .September  J<H,  1903,  the 
outlined  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  port  and  city  was  contained  in  nine  proposals, 
in  fortheiance  of  which  two  loans  of  $40,000,000  and  of  120,000,000  were  secured. 
XotODe  of  the  nine  proposals  was  directly  in  the  line  of  sanitation  or  clcà^ely  touched 
the  question  of  eradication  of  yellow  fever.   The  ilfth  proposal,  for  the  enlargement 
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Founded  by  and  namwi  In  honor  oí  Dr.  (  )swnldo  CYur^  Hmril's  rwiownwi  physician  and  sanitary  exp*n , 
and  luidér  his  personal  dirfction  until  his  death  in  Kebruarj-,  1!U7.  The  romarlcable  wurk  o(  Um 
institution  in  tne  field  oí  tropical  discu<iej«,  its  experiments  and  valuable  discoveries,  have  mad*  il 
famous  in  the  whole  scientUlc  medical  world. 
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of  die  dty  mter  mipply,  «mI  tlie  ùsJÛkf  for  »  nvkioii  of  the  oewage  system,  bote 
todirectly  upon  auiitatioii.  Govemment  reports  md  nempapera  of  this  period  are 
filkd  wiúi  tilló  plAiis  for  noonstmcClnK  the  pott,  building  of  quays,  r^ctificfttion  of 
the  canal  known  as  Mangue,  opening  of  avpnues,  particularly  the  magnificent 
Avenida  Neutral  (now  Avenida  Kio  Biancoj  aud  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar,  but  never  a 
vord  of  yellow  fever  or  the  mosquito. 

In  1900  there  ma  an  outbreak  ol  the  plague  in  Bio.  It  had  appeared  in  October 
of  the  preceding  year  at  Santos  and  in  December  at  Sic  F^ulo.  In  1900  there  were 
m  in  1901,  199;  in  1902,  215;  and  in  1903,  :m  deaths  from  bubonic  plairuo  in  the 
Ht  .  ■  t  idf.  prnpfT  In  this  lafit  year  the  deathn  from  pla^ítíí*  won?  nearly  two-thirda 
Sb  amny  as  the  doailis  from  yellow  fever.  On  the  outbreak  ol  the  plague  the  munici- 
patitjr  el  Rio  determined  to  create  an  eetaUiehment  for  the  preparation  ct  antiplague 
serum,  i|id  Fhif.  Baron  Pedro  AlfouBO»  one  of  the  beet-known  medical  authoritiee  in 
Brazil,  ludertook  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise.  Prof.  Pedro  Affonso  went  to 
i*arifl  and  connnlt^^d  Prof  Roux,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  a.s  fñ  the  choice  of  a  PYonch 
specialist  to  whom  should  be  given  the  direction  of  the  prupu^cd  establishment. 
The  reply  td  Prof.  Boax  wis  liiat  no  French  qpecialiat  wae  better  equipped  for  under* 
taking  tilia  work  tlian  one  of  Prof.  Pedro  Affoneo's  own  compatriote,  a  young  Brasilian» 
Dr.  Oswaldo  Crus,  at  that  time  engaged  in  special  bacteriological  work  in  the  Pasteur 
Jnítitut»'.    Truly,  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

Otiwaldo  (iouçalves  (Yuz  was  bom  on  August  5,  1872,  at  Sào  Luiz  do  Tarahytin^, 
in  the  State  of  Sûo  Paulo,  but  removed  to  Rio  iu  1872.  lie  was  the  eon  oí  Dr.  Ucnto 
Gençalvee  Gnu,  at  one  time  director  geneial  of  hygiene,  Oewaldo  Crus  obtained  hie 
diploma  in  medicine  in  1892  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Rio.  Inunediately 
thpreaftfT  ht-  entered  tin-  National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  founded  by  Prof.  Rocha 
Faria,  and  U'j^'an  his  stud  i 'í»  ítí  hart('ri()Ioí'\-  In  1896  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
i'aáteur  Institute.  Uia  work  wa»  maiuly  in  the  laboratory  of  toxicology  and  he 
became  widely  known  to  specialiete  through  hie  experimente  and  étudiée  in  thie  field. 
He  pabliehed  étudiée  on  the  toxic  propertiee  of  the  cestor^oil  bean,  a  method  of  die- 
covering  the  toxic  properties  of  lighting  gas,  the  Florence  reaction  and  a  pathologic 
histoni-  of  poi.«oninp  by  the  castor-oil  bean. 

The  work  of  the  American  commission  in  Cuba  in  the  sanitation  of  Habana,  Sautiago, 
end  f)ther  citiee  early  attracted  attention  in  Fua.  The  new  theory  that  the  mos- 
quito wae  the  yellow-fever  conveying  egent,  demooetrated  by  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, had  in  Oewaldo  Cruz  one  of  its  earlieet  believers.  In  Paria  he  had  followed 
rarcfully  the  exp<»riment.<?  of  the  American  commission,  and.  ap  Dr,  Torres  eajfS,  he 
Ucamc  alxiolutely  convinced  that  the  stegoiuyia  mosquito  was  the  ap*»nt  in  the 
propagation  of  yellow  fever.  He  believed  tliat  what  had  been  accumpli»hed  in 
Hebana  might  be  duplicated  in  Bio.  On  hie  return  to  Bnudl  he  communicated  theee 
viewe  to  Preeident  Bodrigucs  Alves  and  found  in  him  a  .<>  tu  pathetic  auditor.  The 
matter  of  the  manufacture  of  antiplague  senim  wa.s  not  lost  sight  of;  on  tlie  contran,-, 
th»'  fi;^'lit  on  the  plagiie  was  the  first  work  undertaken.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Cniz  wn? 
almost  daily  conferring  with  President  Alves  and  urging  a  plan  fur  the  general  sani- 
tttion  of  Bio,  and  in  particular  a  campaign  against  yellow  fever,  all  of  which  wae  to 
be  uadettaken  in  connection  with  the  city  end  port  improvement  plane.  FrAident 
Alves  heartily  approved  Dr.  Cruz'e  plan.'i  and  appointed  liim  director  general  of  the 
utTicf  c>f  public  health  This  wae  in  1903.  Dr.  Qnis's  connection  with  this  office 
huttfd  tive  years — until  1908. 

"Give  me  the  proper  authority  and  a  sufficient  force  and  means  to  work  with, 
and  I  will  lid  Bio  of  yellow  fever  in  three  yean,"  he  told  Preeident  Alvee.  To  many 
thie ecemed  a  rash  promiae  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  just  past  30  yean  of  age,  with 
no  special  reputation  as  a  yellow-fever  specialist  and  no  special  knowlpd?e  of  the 
disease  or  its  methods  of  propagation.  But  Cniz  fervently  believed  in  the  results 
obuined  by  the  American  couiiaifision  in  Cuba  and  in  the  theor>'  that  underlaid  the 
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work  of  this  <»iiiniiBrion,  and  Alves  believed  io  Crux.  Authority  was  given*  new 
laws  were  enacted,  money  was  provided  and  Dr.  Cmz  begMk  the  Ol^ganizatiOD  of  hie 

staff  of  work  on*,  All  of  tlie  old  measures  in  force  for  rontrolliiic  yellow  fever  were 
abandoned.  wa,**  l  eiitered  in  one  puri>oee,  to  extenninate  the  mosquito 

and  to  prevent  moequitoe»  from  having  accets  to  infected  pationtn.  Ou  April  20, 
1903,  less  th«n  30  daya  after  Dr  Gn»*B  appointment  m  director  general  of  the  office 
of  public  health,  the  fírst  case  of  ydlow  fevtf  was  rigorously  isolated  in  Rio,  based 
on  the  lines  adopted  by  tlie  Ammcan  commission  in  Cuba.  Dr.  Cruz's  staff  at  first 
consisted  of  Tf)  physicians,  a  number  of  students,  and  a  large  force  of  laborers.  The 
brigade  was  scattered  over  the  whole  city,  but  located  especially  at  points  where 
breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  were  known  or  suspected  to  be.  All  oí  these  places 
were  cleaned  out  and  the  larvœ  <rf  the  insects  destroyed.  Obligatory  notification  of 
all  cases  (A  yellow  fever  formed  part  of  the  existing  sanitar>'  regulations  of  liio,  but, 
as  has  been  pninted  out  by  Dr.  Torres,  by  Dr.  Sampaio  Viauna,  chief  of  the  deiniv- 
graphic  section  oí  the  ottice  of  public  health,  and  others,  this  law  had  not  proven 
effective.  Dr.  Cruz  asked  the  Government  to  pass  a  law  which  would  render  such  a 
declaration  compulsory  and  enforceable,  under  pains  and  penalties  for  conceahmmt 
or  prevention  of  notification  Thia  law  was  passed  on  March  8,  1904.  The  pTOphy* 
lactic  procedure  to  hi-  followed  includ(»<l  notification,  isolation,  disinfection,  and  medi- 
tai vigilance  or  supervision.  In  adilition  to  yellow  fe\  i-r,  ilit"  following  d iseases  were 
added  to  the  category  of  compuisury  uutiticutiun:  Plague,  cholera  morbus,  all 
cholertform  setsures,  smallpoXi  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  ophthalmia  in  newly 
bom  infants,  typhus,  typhoid*  leprosy,  consumption,  malarial  fever,  beriberi,  scar- 
latina, and  m  eagles. 

In  1903  there  were  ãSÍ  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  Rio  The  disease  was  8tam}»ed 
out  entirely  by  lyois.  In  1903  there  were  360  deaths  from  the  plague;  in  1908,  54; 
and  in  1912,  none.  When  Dr.  Crua  in  1906  resigned  the  position  of  director  general 
of  public  health  to  assume  the  headship  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Diseases,  now 
known  as  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institution  for  Expeiimeiktal  Pathology  and  Serumtheim- 
petiticH,  at  Xiangiiijihos.  IWo  vtíxh  freed  from  the  f»rouri»e  of  yellow  fpver  and  near  to 
being  iroe  oí  the  plague,  lie  iiad  become  a  world  figure,  although  jierhaps  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  It  should  have  been  the  other  way. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  comparisons  between  the  work  done  in  Cuba  and  Fknama 
and  that  in  Rio,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Hio  has  a  popuUtion  much 
srroater  than  the  combined  populations  of  Habana.  Santiiujii.  Panama,  and  Colon,  and 
the  work  of  I>r  (  ruz  was  not  confined  to  liio,  except  in  the  beginning.  It  soon 
exteiided  over  n(>irly  the  whole  of  Brazil.  Uis  campaign  against  yellow  fever  was 
the  most  extended  work  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been  undertaken  and  it  was  com- 
pletely successful.  When  he  did  not  himself  personally  supervise  the  work  his 
assistants  did  or  his  methmls  were  followe<l.  These  methods,  as  Dr.  Vianna,  one  of 
his  chief  n  iworkers,  has  said,  were  those  of  the  Amen<^n  r^mmiff^nyi  jfi  í m^l**^ 
by  conditions  special  to  Brazilian  localities. 

The  Oswaldo  Crus  Institute,  so  named  by  the  BraaiUan  Govenunent  in  his 
honori^hich  was  founded  and  otgauized  by  him  and  was  until  his  death  under  hie 
management,  has  acquired  a  reputation  and  a  standing  through  its  experiments  and 
discoveries  which  has  extended  to  the  whole  .sc  icnlifir  medical  world  It  if  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  work  of  this  iiu«litute  should  be  so  nui<  h  b«'ii»  r  known 
in  London,  Paris,  \  ienna,  and  Berlin  than  it  is  in  New  York  or  Wa^^hington. 

Dr.  Cruz  died  in  Bio,  February  11, 1917,  at  the  age  of  44  yean  and  6  monúis.  Truly 
a  brilHant  and  useful  life  too  early  ended. 

Exhibits  of  TapMtriM  and  Carpeta  Loaned  hj  Hia  Majesty  tike 
Kiag  of  Spain  b  the  title  of  an  înteieeting  sketch  by  the  Marquis  de 
Valyerde,  in  the  June  number  of  Art  and  Archieolog}'  (Washington, 


TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  A  PASSAGE  FROM  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Doo  Quixote  Is  «arried  on  Saocho's  ass  after  the  adventure  with  the  ^'anpierians.   Woven  by  the  son*  of  Jacob  Vandor- 

gotcn,  after  cartoons  by  I'rocaccinl. 
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D.  Of  which  deak  with  thèse  wonderful  specimens  of  the  weaver's 
art  that  first  came  from  the  home  of  the  industry  in  FlanViers  to 

Spain,  and  also  the  history  of  the  royal  factory  in  Spain  itself, 
established  by  Philip  V  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Succession. 

The  tapestries  and  carpets  described,  seTeral  of  which  form  the 
subjects  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  woro  first  (»x}u])itod  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York  and  subsequently 
in  Boston  and  Washington.  Most  of  these  magnificent  tapestries  had 
never  before  been  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Prado  since  their  completion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  until 
they  were  exhibited  in  the  United  States  last  spring  few  persons  in 
the  country  had  any  conception  of  their  beauty  and  artistic  value. 

Kiripf  Alfonso  is  of  an  artistic  temperament  and  Yery  proud  of  the 
art  prorhiction  of  his  country,  so  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  president  of  the  Hispanic  Sorioty  of  Americn,  that  some 
of  these  celebrated  tapestries  be  exhil)ite(l  in  tlie  l^niteil  Stntes  met 
with  the  Spanish  monarch's  hearty  ap])roval  and  he  permitted  a 
number  of  his  masterpieces  to  be  leTuporarily  taken  from  tlieir  )us- 
toric  home  in  order  that  they  might  delight  the  people  of  the  great 
American  Republic. 

They  were  s*;nt  over  in  charge  of  tlie  Marcjuis  do  Valverde,  who  for 
the  time  being  became  their  custodian.  The  marquis  wns  much 
gratified  by  the  interest  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  sliown  by  the 
thousands  who  vi«ited  the  exhd)itions,  and  as  a  consequence  prepared 
the  sketch  of  the  tapestry  wenvinji;  industry  of  Spain  which  appeared 
in  an  English  translation  iu  Art  and  Areba'ology,  the  original  Spanish 
version  appearing  in  the  October  mimber  of  the  Spanish  edition  of 
the  Bulletin  of  rtiF.  Pan  Ametucan  Union.  The  facts  rehvtive  to 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  factory  in  Spain  and  its  history  cov- 
ering a  period  of  almost  200  years  can  nt)t  be  rcproihiced  in  full  in 
this  review,  but  the  following  excerpts  from  the  article  embody  the 
most  important  features: 

Tl»e  Uipe9trie.s  and  carpet*  exhibited  reproweat  only  a  mere  sample  ot  the  produc- 
tloD  of  the  loyal  iactor>%  within  a  period  of.  say.  from  1740  to  IflOO.  It  WM  preferred 
in  putking  tlie  wlections  to  ropreeont  the  different  tendencies  of  the  epoch  in  which 

they  wore  manufacttized*  ending  with  tapeetries  the  canvass  of  \v-hich,  being  the 
vork  of  the  great  Goya,  are  markfil  l>y  a  ponuinc  S]):iiii-]i  style  TIhtp  wpre  added 
to  the  exhibition  a  tap«)8try  of  Flemish  style  and  three  carpttlH  which  \vt»ro  recently 
made  for  sampl&s,  which  bear  witness  to  the  art  and  tni<litions  of  the  factory,  which 
are  joet  m  cfanncCerirtic  now  aa  they  were  in  the  timee  of  its  grenteat  proaperity. 

Señor  Cnuada  Villamil,  in  his  work  entitled  "Los  Tapices  de  Goya."  aays:  "Of 
all  ill*'  Enmpoan  courts.  Spain  is  perhap?  that  which  has  made  greater  use  of  tapestricf 
for  the  jiuriK).s»>  of  dcroriifinc:  and  coverini:  the  ri^omp  of  rnynl  palaces.  Ever  Fincc  the? 
succci«*ful  reign  of  their  Catholic  majesties  up  to  that  of  Don  Fernando  VU  a  great 
number  of  tapestries  appear  in  tlie  Kepective  testamentary  inventories,  and  upon 
the  ámúk  of  Charles  III  there  were  more  than  1,000,  both  old  and  modera»  tapestries, 
ncoided  as  having  been  kept  in  the  royal  office  of  tapestries,  or  covering  the  walls 


(  uurtiny  of  l  he  llinpitnir  Stvioly  of  Amonrk. 

TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  A  PASSAGE  FROM  DON  QUIXOTE, 
"  Tbo  Adventure  with  the  Biscayan."   Woven  by  the  soiu  of  Jacob  Van  Jergoteu,  after  cartoom  by  Procaodni. 
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TAPESTRY  AFTER  GOYA'S  CARTOON  ENTITLED  "BLIND  MAN'S  BLUFF,"  WOVEN  BY  DON 

SANTIAGO  AMOROSO  IN  im. 


Court«ay  of  The  I1iap«i>ie  5)orioty  of  Amarira. 

TAFESTHV  AFTER  GOYA'S  CARTOON  '  THE  PICNIC." 

This  was  the  first  cartoon  pointed  bv  Goy»  for  the  [Raj's!  Factory  of  Tapestries.   It  was  woven  in  1777.   A  copy  w»» 

presented  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  by  Qiiwn  I.tabella  II. 
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of  the  palarfî»  at  ^fadnM  and  other  royal  palaci>«  It  is  well  known  that  the  grandees 
oí  Spain  and  the  wealthy  magnates  possessed  numerous collortionii  of  t)H>.He  tapestriea, 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  use  them  in  the  churches  and  on  occasions  of  great 
feitivities.  *  *  *  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  e  great  many  documenta 
of  both  reigns,  being  callofl  tapestries  in  Castile  and  Ras  clotllB  in  Aiagon.  They 
came  to  Ca-siile  tliroiit;h  France,  either  by  way  of  the  Basque  Pro\inresor  by  landing 
at  Laredo,  being  the  Flemish  tapestries  which  were  imported  under  those  namos. 
The  tapestries  of  Arras  came  tlirough  Barcelona  or  Valencia  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Angoo.  Some  were  made  in  Italy,  and  were  shipped  from  Genoa;  others,  going 
ihiengh  the  Straits  of  M eeeina,  were  eent  from  Venice  to  the  ports  of  our  ooaete. 

"The  town  of  Arras,  in  ancient  Flanden,  was  the  cradle  of  this  industn.'.  Since  the 
middle  ages  th***'  tape-?tries  have  been  exported  to  Italy  where  the  cloths  from  Arras, 
which  the  Italians  called  *Arrazi,'  were  received.  As  they  came  from  Italy  the 
Kingdom  of  Aragon  during  its  uninterrupted  commercial  and  political  relations  with 
that  penineula  from  the  fourteenth  century  received  them  under  the  name  by  which 
they  weve  called  in  Italy.  So  in  Spain  they  were  called  the  tapeAry  cloth  of  Ras." 

This  much  of  the  story  shows  that  the  coUection  of  fine  tapestries 
was  something  of  a  hobby  with  most  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  even 
centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  Spain.  As  long 
as  Flanders  was  under  Spanish  domination  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  very  best  of  these  artistic  works,  but  after  the  War  of 
Succession  the  House  of  Austria  saw  to  it  that  no  more  Flemish 
tapestries  shotdd  go  to  Spain.  Philip  however,  upon  his  accession 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  determined  to  indulge  his  taste  for  tapestries 
even  if  he  had  to  start  a  new  industry.  The  way  he  carried  out  his 
purpose  is  told  by  the  marquis  as  follows: 

Thoee  palaces  which  he  desired  to  build  would  eventually  require  the  incomparable 

detx^rations  of  rich  tapestries,  atid  m,  bearing  in  mind  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
new  Flemish  tapestries,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  such  manufactures  in 

W  irh  the  approval  of  the  Cardinal  Alberooi,  Philip  V  ordered  that  all  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  to  find  in  Flanden  as  soon  as  possible  a  tapestry  master  and  such 
oiBdal  SMistanta  as  might  be  necessary  lor  the  purpose  of  etrtablishing  in  Madrid  a 

fartor>'  of  tapestries  similar  to  those  of  Flanders.  lie  therefore  tra\  e  the  proper  ordem 
to  r>^'n  TU'rnardo  de  Tamhy,  the  future  superintendent  of  tlu-  factory,  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  taking  the  necessarv'  procautionain  the  way  ot  a  guaranty  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  master  Whose  services  should  be  engaged.  Such  measures  gave  the  desired 
reeolta.  Jacob  Vandeigoten,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  residing  in  that  city,  where  he 
also  had  a  factory,  promised  to  come  to  Spain . 

"From  a  p<5ti»inn  fin  the  archives  of  the  royal  pahiee  at  Madrid)  which  the  sons  of 
Vandergoten  addressed  to  Kinp  Don  Carkw  III.  we  take  almost  literally  the  following 
account  of  some  of  the  events  which  took  place  beiure  the  installation  of  the  factorj', 
ae  well  as  some  data  concerning  its  subsequent  activities. 

Don  Jacob  Vandergoten  did  actmUly  come  to  Ibdrid,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  six  children,  after  havini;  been  compelled  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties  he 
encmmtered  because  the  niini.ster?'  of  the  Kinpire  sn?}H»cte<I  that  he  wished  to  leave 
Flanders.  For  this  reason  he  was  arrested  and  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Antwerp 
for  nine  months.  Not  only  did  they  confiscate  his  estate,  but  they  also  seised  his 
magnificent  factory  of  tapestries,  which  waa  completely  destroyed.  He  persisted, 
however,  on  keeping  bin  pled  ire  to  come  to  Spain,  and  finally  8ue<eede<I  aft  r .  [xwing 
himself  to  much  trouble  and  danger,  arriving  at  Madrid  July  30,  1720.  whore  he  at 
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A(tt>r  a  cartuon  by  lîoya,  |íttinle<l  for  the  ïn-tlrooni  oí 
the  Princes  oí  Asturias  in  JT7ft-T9;  woven  by  Don        It  was  |xiinte«)  for  the  Ix'drootn  of  the  Princes  of 
Antonio  Puf^adiu  In  I78M.  uniiertho  maiuigenicnt  of  Asturias  in  177^-79,  and  woven  in  178)3  under  ilio 

Don  Livinio  Stuyk  Vanderpoton  management  of  Don  Livinio  Stuyk  Vandergoten. 
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TAI'ESTUY  IN  THE  FLEMISH  STYLE,  WOVEN  AFTER  A  CAKTOON  BY  ANDREAS  CALLEJA. 


CourUw  of  Th»  HiatMUiie  Roeiety  of  Am^ie». 

TATESTRY  IN  TUE  FLEMISH  STYLE. 


It  represents  the  weddiiiK  oía  couple  of  i)easuiits  at  the  tloor  o(  a  church.  Woven  conteraporaneotisly  at  the  RotoI 
Factory  oí  Tapestries.  It  U  a  copy  ol  another  tapestry  presented  to  M.  Poáncure,  Tresidcnt  o(  France,  by  kIqk 
AliODSO  XIII. 
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onoe  presented  hitsoelf  to  Don  Beniardo  Camby,  who  in  turn  presented  him  to  the 
King.  The  tspeatry  bctory  was  ordered  to  be  flstAUiahed  in  ft  houi<e  near  the  gate  of 

Santa  Barbara.  Don  Jacobo,  liL-;  oldostfon,  and  four  workmen  who  had  come  with 
him  from  Flanders,  coinmemtd  at  oiu  c  the  weaving  oí  the  tapestries  which  rppreaent 
"A  Pastime  of  Countrymen  in  Flanders,  "  similar  to  that  uf  Teniers,  and  a  Hunting 
of  HftwlcB."  These  were  made  from  such  material  as  he  had  managed  to  bring  along 
with  him  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  this  new  establishment  became  well  known  in  Madrid  many  8|)auiah 
unintfurM  earnnftly  sought  entrancr  thfn'in  in  order  to  learn  and  follow  this  trade;  biit 
uuly  âix  weru  admitted  at  that  time,  although  the  proper  authorization  was  granted 
later  to  admit  more  applicants.  In  1724,  after  a  long  illness,  Don  JTaoobo  died.  The 
King,  who  had  constantly  shown  his  earnest  dssirs  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
facrtory,  ordered  that  Don  Francisco  Vandergoten,  as  the  oldest  son,  should  continue 
to  act  as  ma«tor.  and  that  his  brothers  should  al.«o  earnestly  devote  themselvr:  î  ttii- 
trade.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  second  of  them  had  already  commenced  ui 
study  |>aiuting. 

Tho  Marquis  then  traeos  tin*  history  of  the  factory  down  through 
its  varied  vicissitudes,  tells  of  the  wonderful  canvases  painted  by 
Goya  and  woven  into  cx  iuiaiite  tapestries  dnrin*î  the  period  Íimíh 
1776  to  1799,  some  of  w  Inch  were  included  in  the  collection  o\hil»ii<Ml 
in  the  United  States,  and  concludes  with  the  following  comment  on 
the  present  status  of  the  institution: 

We  havi'  Hi'on  how,  from  1720  up  to  the  present  tiTiif  th>^r<'  ha-i  }\«>4^n  f nidif innally 
prftsorvfd  m  one  family  the  technical  direction  ui  the  iadory.  reestablishing  in  Spain 
the  production  of  Flemish  tapestries;  we  obser\'ed  afterwards  how  the  industr>'aci|uired 
a  genuinely  Spanish  diaracter  after  Charles  III,  and  that  this  character  has  been 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  mentioned. 

While  the  artistic  mothods  cntployed  in  this  factory  are  eminently  traditional,  it 
may  be  stati^l  that  the  ti'chnical  pnx^esseíí  oscd  arc  no  Icsh  so.  becau.«ie,  taken  :\ 
whole,  the  present  maimucture  in  Justas  it  waa  m  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  the 
threads  which  constitute  the  weft  or  warp  of  the  weaving  are  entirely  the  same  as 
those  which  woe  employed  200  yean  ago,  and  they  are  woven  by  the  same  process. 
The  silk,  wools,  and  worsted  yarns  are  identical,  not  only  as  regards  their  spinning 
and  quality  hut  ali^o  in  regard  U)  their  origin;  the  colons  which  is  a  feature  ai  ^rvAt 
importance  in  this  industry— are  formed  from  the  same  materials  and  mixtures  which 
were  used  and  made  in  the  olden  time.  Hie  feature  of  isstnem  was  required  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  color  or  shade,  and  the  ingredients  must  not  eventually 
attaek  or  affect  the  silks  and  wools.  Philip  V  and  the  geneml  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  realized  tofti'  h  «-xtont  the  great  importance  of  the  dyeing  in(ÎM-ir\ 
that  as  ^rly  as  1734  it  was  (ieemed  necessary  to  create  tlie  uili*'e  of  director  gcncrai  i>i 
dyes  of  the  Kingdom,  an  oihcc  which,  after  due  comultation  with  the  royal  fat  tory 
of  tapestriss  and  other  official  corporations,  was  intrusted  to  Don  Manuel  de  Roblee, 
supervisor  of  the  Dyers'  Guild  of  Madrid. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  olden  times  none  of  the  dyes  were  uft'd  that  are  ims]  to-day 
in  the  modern  dyeing  industry,  and  the  ili^siyi¡>oarance  from  the  maxk«  t  of  thnso 
which  were  formerly  u»ed  constitutes  for  the  royai  factory — which  continue:*  to  employ 
them— one  of  the  great  drawbacks  which  can  only  be  overcome  ttith  great  effort. 
The  present  directore — Don  Livinio  Stuyk  and  his  sons— putting  into  the  work  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  artistic  and  family  traditions  bring  to  them,  are  the  pr'n^ons  to 
wliom  has  been  intrusted,  under  the  high  protection  of  líi<í  Majesty  the  King  the 
carrying  out  of  the  enlightening  and  patriotic  enterprise  of  giving  new  splendor  axiti 
impulse  to  the  royal  tapestry  factory  established  at  Madrid. 
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TH£  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE. 

The  Pan  Amorican  Union  haa  received  from  Dr.  liuis  Morquio, 

chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
scctmd  bulletin  of  the  Second  Pan  Amorican  Congress  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, to  ho  held  in  Montevideo,  TTHiruav,  durinj]^  March.  10 IS  The 
First  Pan  American  Congress  ou  Cluld  Welfare,  it  will  he  romoiii- 
bered,  was  lu'ld  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1916,  aiui  tlie  iiu'nihf>rs  of 
that  congress  selected  Montevideo  for  the  191N  meeting,  liie  (ex- 
ecutive committee,  of  which  Dr.  Tiiiis  Morquio  is  chairman  and  Dr. 
Don  Andrés  F.  Puyol  secretar}-,  has  been  hard  at  work  formulating 
the  details  of  the  forthcoming  congress.  Many  features  of  the  pro- 
gram, charactoi,  and  scope  of  papers  and  topics  for  discussion,  etc., 
have  already  been  worked  out  and  are  outlined  in  the  second  bulle- 
tin. Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Congress  has  been  placed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Uruguayan  Gk>T6mment  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  President  Viera,  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  has  been 
authorized  to  extend  cordial  invitations  to  the  other  American 
countries  to  appoint  and  send  official  delegates  to  the  Montevideo 
meeting.  The  importance  of  this  congress  and  its  value  as  a  medium 
for  stiU  further  promoting  cordial  relations  among  the  countries  of 
the  Americas,  particularly  in  the  fícld  of  social  service,  is  too  ap- 
parent to  need  comment  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  will  be  met  in  an  appreciative 
spirit  by  all  of  the  ^Vmerican  Republics,  and  that  each  will  lend  its 
hearty  cooperation  by  sending  large  and  representative  delegations 
to  this  momentous  international  conference.  The  •  ccond  bulletin  of 
the  congress  is  in  Spanish,  and  upon  applieatiou  the  Van  American 
Union  wiU  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  those  interested  as  long  as  the 
hnuted  supply  lasts. 

BULLETIN  ON  TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Tiaiiiing  for  foreif^u  service  is  discussed  in  BuDetin  37,  1917,  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  Statas  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  con- 
ference on  this  subject,  wliich  was  licld  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  invitation  of  the  L'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  organizing  secretary  of 
the  conference.  The  bulletin  prints  in  full  the  addressed  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Consular  Service  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 
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AN  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OP  OOBOCERCE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  prospectus  which  gives  the  details 
of  a  plan  to  organize  an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Cit3' 
of  Mexico.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  organization  to  be  formed 
is  set  out  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  to  establidi  a  puiely  comiDeicial  and  noapditicál  CfguiintíòiL  which  ' 

will  foment  the  friendly  trade  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statee,  and 

which,  in  roopcration  with  the  representatives  of  the  Unit<  (l  States  in  Mexico,  will 
he  ablt'  to  itiitiute  a.*^  ac  ti\e  a  rampai^  for  American  trade  as  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  orpiuizations  of  other  countriea  lor  their  own  interests. 

To  eetabliflh  a  niicleiu  upon  which  all  Americui  inteteits  iua>  center  and  pveeent  a 
united  fient  not  only  tomurd  internal  pfoblema  of  trade,  but  also,  throng  intercourse 
with  chambers  of  c(»nmerce  in  the  United  States,  toward  the  attitude  of  a  great  body 
of  American  manufactiireríí  who,  by  reason  of  mifsinformation  and  l>y  inaction,  are 
imperiling  their  hold  on  a  market  which  Under  all  economic  lawã  nhould  be  inalienably 
theirs. 

To  focm  a  clearing  house  irtienin  bueiness  offered  to  fiims  outaide  of  their  particu- 
lar  line  may  be  promptly  biou^t  to  the  attention  of  sudi  firme  aa  are  equipped  to 

hamlle  the  same. 

To  establi.sh  hcadquaricrs  in  Mexico  City  for  lix-al  or^'aiii/Jition  aiui  for  afliliatioii 
with  chambers  in  the  United  States  and  wiüi  American  chambers  in  the  cities  of 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  is  unquestionable.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Rome,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  the  Levant  have  demonstrated  that 
such  organizations  are  potent  factors  in  promoting  closer  relations 
of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  respective  countries  inter- 
ested, and  tend  to  spread  knowledge  and  undeistanding  among  the 
people  of  each  of  the  countries  as  to  the  social  as  well  as  commercial 
life  of  the  other.  It  b  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  promoters 
of  the  plan  will  meet  with  success,  and  that  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Mexico  will  soon  be  on  a  firmly  established  baab. 


PAN  AMEUICAN   FELLOWSHIP   AWARDED  TO   MISS   VI&QINIA  PEAEIBA 

ALVAREZ,  OF  VENEZUELA. 

In  a  communication  from  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnte,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Pan  American  Fellowship  created  by  the  association  last  April 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Virginia  Pereira  Alvarez,  of  V^enezuela, 
who  is  now  studying  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Martin  writes: 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  Miss  Alvarez  is  capable  of  doing  the  kind  of 
work  that  wf  fxjK'Ct  of  our  fellows,  and  that  nhp  inumds  to  xm^  hor  traininr:  later  in 
her  own  couuiry  for  tlie  service  oí  her  own  poopie.  We  are  much  graüüed  at  üudiuK 
in  ÚÚÈ  country  a  young  woman  of  South  America  who  seems  to  meet  our  requirements 
10  Gomplelely. 
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THE  GREAT  RED  CROSS  PARADE  IX  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

On  Octol>er  4,  1917,  New  York  witnessod  n  roinarknblo  &eei\e.  FlftPPii  thousand  women,  all  niomlws 
of  the  American  Tlod  Cross  and  dreswl  in  (lie  well-known  imiforin  of  thtil  oreunizat  Ion,  marchwl  along 
Fifth  Avenue  in  military  order.  The  demonstration  was  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  brave  women  who,  as  trained  Red  Cross  nurses,  are  KoInK  over  to  the  bottleftelds  of 
Euroi>e  to  aire  for  the  sick  and  wounde<i  of  the  American  Army.  Amonp  the  marchers  was  one 
entire  corps  of  nur.ses  who  had  already  seen  active  service,  and  were  alwut  to  return  to  the  field.  When 
the  country  was  drawn  into  the  waf  an  appeal  went  forth  to  the  i>eople  of  the  I'nited  States  a--ikine 
for  funds  to  meet  the  unexpected  emergency  that  confronted  the  .\merican  Red  Cross.  In  less  than 
30  days  |I1(),(KX),UÜ0  was  rai^  by  private  donations— a  fact  which  shows  the  confidence  and  trust 
the  American  t)eople  have  in  the  crontest  of  all  their  beitovolent  organizations.  The  organization 
has  now  reached  a  membership  of  over  4,000,000. 
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OEOBOIA  TBOH  PÜBUSHSD  A  SPANISH  BULLETIN. 

The  Pail  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  32-page 
bulletin,  splendidly  illustrated,  printed  in  Spanish  and  published 
by  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  text  is 
the  work  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  professor  of  modem  languages  of 
the -institution,  and  the  bulletin,  is  designed  for  distribution  in  the 
several  Spanish-speaking  Repiiblics  of  the  Americas  with  the  view 
of  acquainting  the  young  men  with  the  detaib  of  the  excellent 
courses  offered  by  the  school.  While  Georgia  Tech  may  not  be  the 
first  to  get  out  such  a  bulletin,  there  bdng  two  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  country  that  have  published  similar  pamphlets, 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  text  has  been  prepared  and  the 
fine  mechanical  work  of  the  printer  and  illustrator,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  students  of  Latin 
America,  are  to  be  commended.  United  States  consular  officers 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  are  aiding  in  the  distribution 
of  the  pamphlets. 


SUBJECT  MATTEK  Of  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  16,  1917.» 


Title. 


AROEmmA. 

NotPS  from  iinrthrrri  Arpentina  


KaUroada  of  northern  ArsentúiA. . . 
Pon^n  trad*  f«r  am  lûaf  Of  in7 . 


I,  Btnnoi  Aim. 


Otto. 


Autiior. 


Automatic  tplpphone  cone 
Arinilliie  budget  (or  1918 . 
Claotfioal  powar  stations  and  mbstattons. 


I  and  fndnatrics. 


NorwsfiBB  alaetrle  lianiway. 


July  2^^    WilhfTt  I..  BoaiMf,  consul. 

Rosarlo. 
Au£.  9  rio. 
Aug.  18    W.  llcnry  Rob«rtS0ll,4 
Rt-ncral,  BummbAM. 

do   Do. 

Sent.  4  I  Do. 
...aou....  Do. 


July  19 
July  90 

Braxilian  fiber  piteira    !  Jïily  25 

Bradlian  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts   Jiilv  2>i 

Productloo  of  cement   jniV 

Aiunial  report  on  commerce  and  industries  do  

Rapart  on  sanitary  Installations   July  ao 

Tha  Companhia  Armour  do  Braxil   July  31 

Haritallor  straw  teaid.  do  

A  amnidpai  commission  to  study  tlw  increased  cost  of  liring  in  I  Aug.  a 

Rio  dp  Janoiro. 

>  This  doœ  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  nude  by  ttaa  oonsular  oBoors  In  Latin  A  wrka 


Kdwáid  Hinins, 

Mailla. 
Allred  I..  M.Oot 
sul  general,  Rio  < 
Do, 

Do. 

Do 

A.  '1\  Ilaeljcrlc,  consul,  l>r- 

nambuco. 
Samuel  T.  Lee,  coumiI,  Kio 

Orandf. 
Alfred  L.  M.  Oottschalk,  con- 

sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Edward    Higgins,  consul. 

Babia. 

Alfred  L.  M .  Oottsefaalk,  eos», 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Tltl». 


Atttbor.' 


BKAZit— «onttDMd. 

"Castanha  de  Cajü"  for  vspaci  

Automobile  importatloiu  

The  nrazilian  Tnbaoco  CorporatioO  

(■(nomit  ini1ii<try.,.  Vug.  .'» 

Colt  on  indii-trv.   Aug.  6 

I'lirrha.sc  o(  coal  and  other  rombustlblcs  by  the  Uovcmroent. ..  Aui{.  10 
IffOD  Slid  9tMl  market.....  do..... 

Jotcwiwvinf   Aug.  11 


Silk  weaving  do. 

The  woolen  Kcmds  industry  do. 

Linen  wcavírk  do. 

Market  for  straw  braid  

Rka  frowlnt  In  Sio  Paulo.  

Brradstufls  In  Sio  Paulo  

New  parking  house  in  Sio  Panic  

Favmeat  of  Dainties  on  merehandJae  exportad  to  toreipi  coun- 
tries. 


Modem  aanitoriunis  ill  ISniril   Ahr  I 


Aug.  14 
Aug.  I« 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Market  In  iron  and  steel jirodurts  Vur. 

State  of  Itio  de  Janeiro,  flnanoes.  iigriruHura  i  Atii;. 

New  company  for  exportation  nf  l>cci   Fept. 

ciiu.1:.  ' 

Meat  freeziuK  works   Juno 

Reduftion  in  I'linta  Arenn.^  rabli-  rates   ...do. 

Kxrhuiiee  i)ost  ofTlop  ut  I'unia  .Vrenn-s  '.  ..do. 

Tannery  and  shoe  iartory   .do . 


COLOUniA. 

Market  for  mottoii^lcture  Ulnis  


Loan  for  govemmant  buildings,  Barranqullla..... 
Market  for  canoas,  row*boats,  détachable  motors. 
"Oaeman"  flour  mills  


OOflTA  MCA. 

Flmd  export  duties  

Proposed  new  ndlway.  

VOMWICAX  BSrVBUC. 

Declared  experts  for  fliat  Inlf  of  1M7  


Rublwr  

The  bland  of  lluili-Sunto  Domingo  

Reduction  in  grade  on  Dominican  Central  R.  R  

Paml-past  sUpmants  to  

Tobaeeo  shipmenta  direct  to  Sjoain  

Reqmrements  of  foreigners  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistry. 

and  phannaey  

Opening  for  water  works  and  electrir  light  plants  

Population  oí  Santiago  de  los  Caballeras  

Weatherstation  at  Puerto  Plau  


Aug.  7 


Aug. 
...do. 
..do. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Aug.  l  < 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

..do. 

..do. 


i>ent.  11 


x 

kept. 
Eept. 
Sept. 


IN 
I» 

ao 


BCITADOB. 

Annual  leport  on  commerce  and  industries   Atig.  13 

Improwmeni  in  \  \w  ;i(itiiniii)iili  tr;i<li   Vug,  I». 

Progres»  on  ilic  Sibambc-i'wm-a  Kailway   Aug.  27 

New  textUa  factory  i  Aug.  a»  | 


\.  T.  IIaol>erle,  consul,  Per- 
nambuco. 

Chas.  I..  Hoover,  consul,  Sfto 
I'aulo. 

Alfn^l  L.M  Cnttsi  halk,  con- 
Ml!  gom-rul.  Kio  Jiuieiro. 

V  T  H;(i>tMTli',  l  onsiii.  Por- 
riiiniliin  (I 

Al  rcil  I,.  M.iiolt.srhalk,  con- 
sul general,  Rio  de  Jandnk 
Do. 

Chas.  L.  Hoover,  ooosul,  Sio 

I'aulo. 

Alfred  \.  W  Cot tsi-halk.  con- 
sul g*>uerul,  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Chas.  L.  Hoover,  consul,  Mo 
Paulo. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

AKred  L.  M.  Gottschatk, con- 
sul general,  Rio  da  Janeiro^ 

Da 

Da 


David  J.  I).  Meyers,  consul, 
PnnU  Arenas. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


Claude  B.  Ouyant,  eonaul, 
Barranqullla. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


licnjuniin  F.  Chase,  consul, 
ean  Jow. 
Da 


Clement  S.  Edwards.  c«i 
Siinto  Domingo. 
Do.  .  . 

Arihur  Mclean,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
l>o. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


i-n  irii.  \v  liiKiiiik',  consul 
gcniTiil,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1442»- -17— Ball.  4- 
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lieport  received  to  October  I't,  1!H7-  ( "ontiliui'd. 
Tltl*.  ^  Dato. 


Gl'AtBH&Ut. 


FoiNbtaffil  prlc<i  i«culation . 


1917. 
Am;.  H 


Export  dutle*   

Bxport  tax  «n  bananas. 


...do  

Sept.  a 


HONDDRA9. 


Author. 


HotebinTejcuriealpa  '  Aug.  s 


Th»  tndifpt  lodostiT  • 
ComaiRe  


Mexico. 


Firo  equipment  in  Mpiila.  

Market  far  pumps  ani  wlndrollb  

Banana-flour  factory  

TnNumlttbiü  Huntdpal  Oascttnol  fiua  atalajan». 

Amendments  of  the  Mexkan  export  tariff  

Market  for  paints  

Fív¡M>rls  from  IM<  ilr  :^  Vi-jjms   

.Saiional  City  Jiatik.  branch  at  Tiiinpico  

Panama  Canal  dairy  

Market  for  strew  hnUd  


Auk.  10 
AUK.  U 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  2S 
Anic.  2» 
Sept.  ?! 
flept.  IS  I 


Sfark»'!  for  molion-pit't'irv  illriis 


■nifi 

Axricullure  In  llw  Coluit  consular  dialrlct  

PBBI-. 

rrojccl  of  l:uv  ii)r  omission  of  nickel  coin.  <'tc 


. .  .do  

8fpt 
Oct.  1 

Auk.  H 

Aug.  23 

Kept.  1 
Sept.  4 


D.  R.  Connor,  vice  consul, 
Ouatomaiadty. 
Do. 
Do. 


Fnuifis  J.   nyer.  consul, 
Tt'fouügalpa. 
Do. 
Do. 


fi.  O.  Monh.  consul,  Pro- 

JfTPSO. 

(i.  ('.  Woodward,  connil. 
Matamoros. 

<:.  A.  (  lmml<(>rlulii.  consul 
pi>ni-ral,  Mexico  I  It  j . 

J.  K.  BUUmau,  consul,  Gua- 
dalajara. 

G.  A.  Chamberlain,  consul 
Keneial.  Ucxlco  Hty. 

r,      f".     WwvlwHrl,  COMSCl. 

MHtnmoros. 
Willlitm  II.  niorkfrr,  consul. 

l'ii-'lr.Ls  y'vfxvi, 
Gaudc  I.  Dawson,  contnt. 

Tampico. 

Julio»  D.  Drrhrr,  consul. 
Colon. 

A.  O.  Snyder,  consul  Rcnrral, 

I'aimitiii 
Do. 

Julius  I).  l>i«hrr,  consul, 
Cokm. 


I 


Uüt  ol  attomt^ys lualifiecl  to  r.>):isi"r  pateiil:»  a»d  ira  ic-marks ui  i 
Feru.  , 

l'Br«ilAY. 


<'u!iimÍN.iiin  111  -fiidv  iiflliMlioii  of  loí'ijst.s- . 
Fr.Mjídt  rutí's  from  .New  York  

VKNK/l)KI.A. 

Sehodtileofiruptiand  other  n'ports  

Importa  of  meat  and  dairy  products  

Kotcs  of  progrcas  In  Puerto  Cabello  dlsK  riot . 
ReflninK  of  pctnleom  


All);,    i    William  W.  Hundley, ronnul 

I    (rt'lu'ml.  lima. 
Aug.  21  1  IN). 


AiiK    l.'t  :      illixm    !)a\Asoii,  miMil, 
Vfon  to  video. 
LH>. 


Aug.  2t 

July  I H 
Allí!,  lí 

Auk.  » 
8ept.  IT 


Frank  Anderson  Ueury,  cou- 

sul.  Puerto  falielto. 
Homer  Brett,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 
Frank  Anderson  Henry, eon* 

8ui,  Puerto  I  abelto. 
Homer  Biett,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1916-GENERAL 
SURVEY   /.    •/    /.    •/  .'. 


rE  total  foreign  trado  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
for  the  cftlendar  year  1916  exceeded  that  of  any  prior  year 
in  their  history,  amounting  to  $2,912,074,625.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  over  1913,  the  former  high-water  mark, 
of  orer  $38,000,000.  It  represents  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  1915  of  $444,579,624. 

The  total  imports  of  these  countries  for  1916  was  $1,037,744,317, 
whieh  is  nearly  $300,000,000  under  the  imports  for  1913  and 
$227,818,617  over  the  imports  of  1915. 

The  total  exports  for  1916  were  $1,875,230,308,  which  exceecled 
the  exports  of  1913  hy  over  $300,000,000,  and  the  exports  of  1915  by 
$216,761,007. 

The  almost  complete  paralysis  of  foreign  trade,  especially  on  the 
import  side,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  extended  into 
1915,  as  reflected  in  the  statistics.  This  paralysis  showed  decreased 
imports  as  foUowa:  1913,  $1,321,861,199;  1914  (ñve  months  of  war), 
$907,841,133;  1915,  $809,925,700.  The  recovery  began  about  July 
or  Aiijg^st  of  1915.  In  1916  the  return  to  normal  was  almost  com- 
plete und  the  imports  for  this  year,  as  shown  above,  were  over 
S  1,037,000,000. 

The  paralysis  in  the  t^xport  trade  was  not  so  mnrkcd.  In  1913 
the  exports  were  $1,552,750,952;  iu  1914,  $1,275,312,612;  and  in 

1915  they  reached  a  maximum  pjreater  than  ever  before  of 
$1.658.469,301.    This  high  mark,  as  shown  above,  was  exceeded  in 

1916  by  nearly  Sil  7,000,000. 

Prior  to  the  wrir  thn  rhicf  contenders  for  I/itin  American  tnuh' 
vtTi"  (ircat  Hntiun,  Gi'rmiiny,  Franco,  and  the  United  State-s.  On 
the  import  side,  for  a  niunl)cr  of  years  prior  to  19KÍ,  Great  Britain 
led.  followed  by  the  I'niti'd  Stattts,  Germany,  and  France,  in  this 
order.  In  1913,  for  the  first  tirn<',  the  Tnitcd  Stales  went  to  the 
head,  followed  bv  Great  Britain  and  Frailee.  The  fijiures  for  tins 
yciir  wert  :  Total  Latin  American  inipt)rl8  from  the  Utdted  States, 
$:j:<u.91.j,267:  from  Great  Britain.  !?:r22, 757,555;  from  Germany, 
$218,827,871;  from  France,  $109,954,670. 
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Following  the  outhivuk  of  the  war,  cxptuUs  to  South  America 
naturally  foil  off,  owinij  to  tlie  entire  collapse  of  th(^  German  carry- 
ing tnidc.  In  1914  (fivn  mouths  of  war)  the  imports  from  dci many 
had  fallen  to  $132,707, 1.S9,  and  in  1915  to  less  than  $15,000,000. 
In  1916,  imports  from  Germany  had  practically  disappeared.  Mean- 
while, the  margin  of  the  United  States  over  British  trade  in  LAtin 
American  imports  had  increased.  In  1914,  it  was:  United  States, 
$253,643,183;  Great  Britain,  $217,189,333.  In  1915,  United  States, 
$342,022,785;  Great  Britain,  $166,814,790.  In  1916,  United  States, 
$530,973,823;  Great  Britain,  $190,091,027. 

The  imports  from  France  during  these  years  were:  1914,  $60,- 
344,865;  1915,  $39,09S,012;  1916,  $47,177,401 . 

Spain  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany,  and  the  imports  from  Spain 
in  1916  amounted  io  $40,543,720. 

On  the  export  sido  the  I  jiited  States  lias  been  predcmiinant  in  the 
Latin  American  trade  since  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  war.  In 
1013  the  exports  to  the  I'nited  Stntes  wen'  nourly  $478,000.000.  as 
to  nearlv  i^:r^().()00.000  to  Great  iiritiun.  in  lilll  the  exports  to  tlie 
rniterl  .btatcá  increased  by  a  litflo  over  $10,000,000,  an*l  to  (in  it 
Britain  decri'ased  by  over  S4.").()()(i,()00.  In  1915  the  fi^jun  s  (in  round 
numbers)  were:  To  the  TriitcMl  .Stnics.  $672. 000. ()()();  to  (irnit  iintain, 
$369,000,000.  In  191(i  the  exports  from  Latin  Aniencin  countries  to 
the  United  States  were  $S50,606,759;  to  Great  Britain,  «3üü,655,099; 
to  France,  $156,491,634,  and  to  Spain,  $54,297,8.34. 
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g..  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  M 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  compiled 
figures  showintr  that  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Argentme 
Republic  during  the  ñrst  half  of  1917  amounted  to  462,067,821 
Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.97),  of  which  156,795,808  gold 
pesos  represents  imports,  and  305,272,013  exports.  Tiiese  statistics, 
compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1916,  show  a  decrease  of 
19,967,695  pesos.  Arf^eiitine  gold,  in  the  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
45,681,491  pesos,  Argentine  gold,  in  the  exports.  The  imports  of 
coin  during  tlie  six  mouths  referred  to  amounted  to  26,321,738 
gold  pesos,  or  13,136,983  gold  pesos  more  than  the  coin  imports 
during  the  same  period  of  1916.    The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 

during  the  six  months  referred  to  was  148.476.200  i;old  pesos.  

The  Aríxentliie  Kural  Society  has  presented  the  Ctirrieiites  Stoek- 
OTowers'  Association  with  four  silver  medals  to  award  to  stockmen 
raií»ing  the  hest  cattle,  sheep,  liogs.  and  asst's  exhihited  at  the  STOGK 
FATR  held  in  Corrientes  from  October  28  to  31,  1917.  A  silver 
medal  was  also  «xiven  to  the  iiural  So(  lety  of  Cordoha  to  he  awurdeil 
at  their  23d  annual  stock  fair,  which  opened  in  Villa  Maria  on 
October  7,  1917,  for  the  hest  hull  ex]ii]>itetl,  and  four  other  me<lals 
for  prize  exhibits  of  other  stock.  Tlie  Kural  Argentine  Society  has 
also  provi<letl  silver  medals  for  adjudication  ut  the  Labt>ulaye  Knnd 

Fair  for  the  hest  cattle,  shet^p.  horse  and  hog  exhibits.  A  rejxirt 

of  the  NATIONAL  t^NIVERSlTY  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1916  gives 
the  registration  of  students  as  9,215,  as  compared  with  8,460  in  1915, 
and  7,547  in  1914.  The  departments  having  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils  are  those  of  law  and  medicine.— — A  shipment  of  200  kilos  of 
CARAGUATÁ  FIBER  (Bromelia  fulgurens),  which  is  found  íü 
abundance  in  the  Territory  of  MissioDes,  was  recently  made  to  the 
national  capital.  This  fiher  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  sacks,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  it  on  a  laiige 
scale  for  that  purpose  in  order  to  supply  the  threatened  shortage  of 

imported  jute  sacks.  The  Mutual  Federation  of  Students  of 

Buenos  Aires  held  on  September  21  last  in  the  National  Capital  a 

CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  of  the  Federal  District.  ^Tbe 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  of  young  Argentine  women,  founded 
in  Buenos  Aires  about  15  years  ago,  encourages  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  working  women  and  girls.  The  associa- 
tion gives  free  instruction  in  a  number  of  branches  of  women's  work, 
such,  for  instance,  as  cutting  and  fitting,  embroidery,  etc.  A  free 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  for  women  is  maintained  in  connection  with 

the  association.  The  registered  SALES  OF  HEAL  PROPERTY 

in  the  national  capital  from  January  to  .June,  inclusive,  191 7,  amounted 
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to  64,590,372  pesos,  currency,  as  compared  with  58,625,577  pesos 
durino^  the  samo  period  of  1016.  The  sales  of  real  property  in  the 
national  Territories  dnrini;  tlie  first  half  of  1917  aggregated  10.72 1 .609 
pesos,  currency,  as  (•orn])ured  with  10,003,224  pesos,  currency, 
duriu<;  tlie  first  liulf  of  1916.—  The  Province  of  Santiogc)  del  Estero 
pro<luc«'s  annually  7,000,000  tons  of  wood;  20,000  men  arc  employed 
in  the  ])rcpuration  of  same.  In  July  last  the  steamer  "  Heiim 
de  Italia"  sailed  from  Citnoa  with  the  remains  of  the  lamentad 
Dr.  Epifânio  Portela,  c-\-Mini.ster  of  the  Argentine  Government  in 
Italy  and  for  a  number  of  years  Minister  of  Argentina  near  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  BOSTON  opened  its  branch  office  in  Buenos  Aires  on  JuJy 
16  last.  ^Tbe  board  of  trade  of  Rosario  and  a  delegation  of  mer- 
chants of  Victoria  have  planned  to  dredge  the  PIAGGIO  CANAL 
so  as  to  permit  easy  fluvial  communication  between  the  two  cities, 

situated  almost  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  Parana  River  Valley.  

The  bureau  for  the  encouragement  of  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  tlu  AfL  iitine  Republic  recently  expended  2,880  pesos,  currency, 

for  POTATOES  (or  seed  distribution  to  farmers.-  According  to 

an  ofTicial  report  the  seven  agricultural  schools  of  the  Artjentine 
Kepnblic  had  in  1916  an  attendance  of  277  pupils,  most  of  whom 
were  at  the  Bell»»  \'iJl<\  Posadas,  and  San  .Juan  afj^ricnltnral  stations. 
Of  this  nnmher  .'')4  graduated  nftcr  having  completed  a  three  years' 
course.  The  agiñculturnl  schools  referred  to  sold  products  in  1916 
valu(»(l  at  20.525  pesos,  curnMicy,  an<l.  in  addition  had  ff>r  their  own 
consumption  a  large  quantity  of  footlstulls,  suei»  as  nuik,  cheese, 

eg^.  fowls,  vegetables,  honev,  hog  products,  etc.-  A  recent 

executive  decree  provides  that  I5inTK:R  FOR  EXPORT  shall 
contain  a  minimum  of  82  per  cent  of  fat,  a  maximum  of  16  per  cent 

of  water,  and  be  free  from  salt  or  other  preservatives.  ^A  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  WINE  CASKS  AND  HOGSHEADS  out  of 

mountain  oak  has  been  established  in  Rio  Negro.  The  consul 

general  of  the  Argentine  Government  at  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
advises  that  a  company  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs  has  been 
organized  to  establish  a  direct  line  of  steamships  between  Argentina 
and  Finland. 


The  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  rec<Mitly  estahlislied  hetween 
Atocha,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  town  of  La  Quiaca.  tlierebv  con- 
nectin«r  the  laibAay  systems  of  the  two  countries,  is  already  proving 
popular  wit  il  U  HVclei*s  and  also  niakiu};  the  transit  of  intemational 
mail  considerably  quicker  than  in  the  past.    The  motor  cars  iji  use 
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were  roustnirf od  especially  for  roiii;h  mountain  sorvicp.  aro  of  from 
2  to  5  toil  capacity,  and  are  oj)oratoil  in  each  dircctioi)  twice  a  week. 
The  distance  between  the  two  railways  is  approximately  125  miles; 
the  fare  is  50  bolivianos  (i  i)oUviano  equals  about  K)  cents  United 
States  money),  and  the  time  about  8  hours.  Considerable  freight 
is  also  beiu^  ullered  to  the  company  oi)enilin<;  the  line,  the  manager 

of  which  is  Señor  Rafael  Bertini.  -A  number  of  young  Bolivians 

who  are  studying  the  art  of  AVIÂTIOX  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere 
have  made  considerable  progress  and  no  doubt  will  ere  long  be  num- 
bered among  the  great  aviators  of  the  world,  especially  for  extreme 
altitudes.  Many  aviators  experience  the  ill  effects  of  flight  when  in 
altitudes  of  10,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  native  of  western  Bolivia, 
having  been  accustomed  to  living  normally  in  altitudes  of  from 
10,000  to  15.(U)0  feet,  can  go  very  much  higher  in  the  skies  and  feel 
no  illness,  his  heart  and  lungs  being  especially  strong.  Señor  Rene 
Pareja  is  one  of  the  Bolivians  who  has  lieen  very  successful  in  his 

preliminary  ñights  and  studies.  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  of  New 

York,  has  presented  to  the  National  School  of  Mines  at  Oruro  a  com- 
pleto set  of  his  works,  inrhiding  a  nundi(«r  of  books  dealing  with 
ANDEAN  GE()LO(i^  and  other  scientific  matters  which  came 
under  the  investigations  of  fîiis  dist inguisiu'd  scientist.  Possibly 
some  of  tlie  books  will  be  translati'd  into  Spanish  for  the  nîore  general 
use  of  stndenLs  of  the  institution.  —  El  Tiempo,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapcM's  of  La  P»iz.  carries  tlie  announcement  tliat  a  large  collec- 
tion of  [iXHE  Z()()LOt;i('AL  SriOClMENS,  curios  of  am  lent 
peoples,  articles  of  prehistoric  ages,  and  other  antiquities  are  offered 
for  sale.  This  extensdve  collection  is  owned- privately  by  Sefior  Don 
Fortunato  Diaz  de  Oropeza  and  has  long  been  known  as  '  'El  Museo 

de  Potosi,"  in  the  city  of  Potosi.  In  reviewing  the  PROGRESS 

OF  BOLIVIA  during  his  second  administration  President  Montes  in 
August  last  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Guerra, 
stated  that  during  the  year  1916  the  country  had  surpassed  all 
former  records  in  exportaticms,  the  total  value  being  more  than 
100,000,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  e(|uals  about  40  Tnited  States 
cents),  while  the  importations  had  been  the  smallest  in  12  years. 
The  exportations  of  rul)ber  alone  increased  in  value  more  than 
2,5t)0,()00  bolivianos  over  the  previous  vear.  -  -A  number  of  voimj: 
BOLIVIANS  HAVE  REACHED  FRANCE  and  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  the  allied  nations  in  the  great  war.  Among  tile  volunteers 
is  Aliredo  Sant alia,  who  has  ])ccn  fi'^lifing  m  tlie  foreign  legion  for 
some  months  and  who  was  reeeiitly  ininunl  a  sublieutenant  in  that 
brancii  of  the  French  army.  Young  Santalla  is  u  graduate  of  the 
militar V  college  of  Bolivia  and  served  in  the  armv  of  his  luitive 
country  before  end>arking  for  European  battleiields,  where  on  the 
tiring  line  he  has  won  the  sigual  honor  of  passing  through  various 
grades  to  that  of  a  commissioned  ofTccr. — Numerous  foreign 
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papers  aro  favorably  commenting  on  the  NOTABLE  DISCOURSE 
pronotiiu'iMl  bv  Dr.  Ismael  Montes  at  the  iiiaiiguration  of  his  suc- 
cossiir.  President  Guerra.  It  is  cbaracterized  as  one  of  greatest 
of  state  papers  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  oratorical  eifort. 


l)r.  Atluuul  Berthet.  director  of  tlic  A^ronomu-  In>iiLulc  <'f  (\un- 
j>iii!i>.  Stilt <■  r>f  SAo  Paulo,  is  cni]ja<îC(l  in  an  cxbsiu^tivc  studv  of  SO 
vnrirt  it--  of  Brazilian  Hour.  A  iuiihIxm-  of  sampie>  of  bivatl  obtalne<l 
bv  Dr.  Bertbet  have  been  subinittoil  to  a  commission  of  experts 
aji|M>inte(l  by  Dr.  Ahinei  Aranii»s.  Pn'>i(lfnt  of  tbe  State,  to  re|>ort 
on  tlie  Miallcr.  Dr.  Bcitbet  bopt*s  to  create,  among  oilier  t^-pes, 
A  STAXDAKD  TYPE  OF  BKAZILIAN  BKKAD,  composed  of 
an  approprialo  blendinjJ:  of  varieties  of  native  Hour,  citiier  with  one 
aatither  or  with  the  wlical  product.  Groat  importance  is  aUaclic<i 
by  him  to  sorghum  sce<l.  the  cultivation  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  Indian  corn,  and  wliich.  thrt)Ugh  pmper  selection  and  breeding. 
WÜ1  yiehl  an  excellent  Hour  for  this  standanl  bread.  Among  the 
typt^  submitted  was  a  cheap  but  very  nutritious  one  which  promises 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  rural  communities,  since  tho  Hour  from 
which  it  is  made  can  be  ground  in  an  ordinary  gristmill,  such  as 

exists  on  almost  any  farm.  On  July  4  last  the  following  SHIP~ 

MENTS  w  ere  made  from  São  Paulo:  To  Havre,  48,386  bags  of  rice, 
12,660  boxes  of  lard,  1,250  bags  of  beans,  and  to  Liverpool,  4,000 
bags  of  beans.   In  terms  of  American  money  the  aggregate  value  of 

these  shipments  amounted  to  $760,000.  It  is  reported  from  Para 

that  during  the  period  comprehended  between  July  1, 1916,  and  June 
30,  1917,  the  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  from  the  federal  territory 
amounted  to  7,027,752  kilos.   During  the  same  period  arrivals  from 

Bolivia  and  Peru  amounted  to  3,952,362  kilos.  ^TWO  VERY 

INTERESTING  NLVFS  have  been  prepared  by  order  of  Dr.  Amaro 
Cavalcanti,  prefect  of  the  federal  district.  One  of  them  shows  the 
sections  of  the  district  which  are  under  cultivation,  the  nature  of  the 
crops,  the  yield,  and  the  ways  <»f  communication.  This  map  also 
defines  the  great  area  of  idle  lands  lying  without  the  precincts  of 
the  city  -lands  which,  if  turned  into  farms,  would  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  population  of  the  city  a>  a  source  of  food  supply.  In 
a  report  accompanying  thi.s  map  tlic  fi>ll()wing  causes  are  given  fiir 
the  pressent  lack  of  development  in  ihLs  section:  First,  the  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  effect  the  necessary  improvements 
on  their  properties;  second,  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  land, 
embracing  an  area  of  one-Unith  of  the  fc(hM  al  district,  is  overrun  by 
swamps;  third,  the  diiiiculty  and  high  cost  of  trannportation.  The 
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second  map  presents  a  clear  view  of  the  present  ways  of  communi- 
cation, which  are  TÎaiblj  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing 
requirements.  An  important  feature  of  tiik  map  ia  an  outline  of  a 
yast  system  of  oommunicattons,  by  means  of  which  in  a  few  years 
easy  access  will  be  had  to  every  part  of  the  district.  This  system 
embraces  the  employment  of  bay  and  fluvial  navigation,  the  restora* 
tion  and  improvement  of  old  public  roads,  and  the  construction  of  new 
ones.  Dr.  Cavalcanti  contemplates  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
macadamization  of  the  roads,  and  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts. 
Two  great  highwa3rB  will  cut  the  district  from  end  to  end,  one  of 
them  running  from  Bemfica  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  other  from  Gavea 
to  Guaratiba.  In  order  to  cany  out  the  proposed  plan,  Dr.  Caval- 
canti will  send  a  message  to  the  municipal  council,  requesting  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  Federal 
District  to  supply  the  Rio  market  with  every  class  of  foodstuff,  and 
he  Is  confident  that  his  plan  will  receive  the  fuU  support  of  President 

Wencesláo  líniz  and  the  National  Congress.  -On  July  10,  Dr. 

Ozorio  de  Almeida  entonMl  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  presi- 
dent-director of  the  Lioyd  Brazileiro.  a  position  t^o  which  he  had 
been  recently  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic.  The 
post  is  a  newly  created  one,  rendered  neca-wary  by  the  Increasing 
activities  of  that  oigan ization.  Capts.  Muller  dos  Reis  and  Midosi 
will  continue  to  serve  in  their  capacity  of  commercial  directors. 
Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  director  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  of  Kio  dc 
Janeiro,  and  Dr.  Vital  Brasil  have  been  chosen  by  the  Inteniational 
Health  Commission  of  the  Kockefellor  Foundation  as  chairman  and 
secretary,  resjîeetively,  of  thf  ronsiiltin^  hoard  «'harj^ed  with  re|M>rt- 
inrj  on  the  excliange  of  tcaciuTs  and  })assing  on  the  merits?  of  persons 
in  Brazil  who  mav  be  desitjimiod  to  ho  nonsioned  hv  the  commis- 

sion.  A  hill  has  boon  suhmitted  in  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  by 

Dr.  Mauricio  (h^  Larenhi  enforcing  the  EIGHT-HOFK  WORKING 
DAY.  The  proposed  law  applies  to  all  lahi  ii  i-  m  iioverniiK  iit  ein- 
p'o\  (ir  employed  by  rorj>orations  and  individual-,  \vith  the  exceptioii 
of  111*  n  engaged  in  nuiiing  operations,  whose  working  day  it  hiiui> 
Ui  SIX  houi-s.  I'roMsioas  are  made  for  periods  of  rest  during  the 
day  without  loss  to  the  wage  earner. 


Steps  have  been  taken  by  Chilean  capitalists,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation and  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  Board  of  Chile, 
to  establish  a  BANK  enttUed  "Banco  de  la  Industria  y  del  Comercio" 
(Industrial  and  Commercial  BanR)»  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos, 
currency  (paper  peso  » $0.245), .  divided  into  shares  of  20  pesos 
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viivh.  Tilt'  Senatr  of  the  National  Congress  has  tipprov-til  a  bill 

granting  SUBSIDIES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MKRCILVNT  MA- 
RINE. Under  this  bill  ship  builders  in  Chile  are  to  locrivo  for 
vessels  of  over  100  tons  burtlt'u,  built  in  the  country  fur  use  ui  the 
uati»)niil  monhaut  murine  or  when  sold  abroad,  the  followmg  sub- 
Ridies  in  Ciiilean  gold  pesos  (Cl)ilean  gold  peso  =  $0.365).  Vessels  of 
iron  and  steel  hulls,  mechanically  propelled,  40  pesos  per  ton;  pro- 
]»elled  by  motive  power  and  sails,  30  pesos  per  ton,  and  propelled  by 
sails  alone,  30  pesos  per  ton.  Wooden  vessels  mechanirally  pro- 
pelled, or  with  the  aid  of  sails,  15  pesos  per  ton,  and  propelled  by 
sails  only,  10  pesos  per  ton.  Chilean  factories  which  construct  ma- 
chines for  furnishing  motive  power  to  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
are  to  receive,  under  this  bill,  5  pesos  Chilean  gold  per  horsepowi^r 
of  said  machines.  Floating  iron  or  steel  docJss  built  in  Chile  are  enti- 
tled to  a  subsidy  of  30  pesos,  gold,  per  ton  of  lifting  capacity,  and 
the  fint  two  docks,  built  either  at  home  or  abroad  under  contract 
with  the  Chilean  Government,  of  a  lifting  capacity  of  8,000  tons, 
installed  in  a  port  of  the  Republic  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
comprised  in  the  bill  referred  to,  are  entitled  to  a  subsidy  of  40  pesos, 

gold,  per  ton  of  lifting  capacity.  ^At  the  request  of  the  Chilean 

Government  the  Society  for  éie  Encouragement  of  Industry  ap- 
pointed a  coomiittee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  measures  for  the 
development  of  the  iiuhistrv   for   th(^  SMELTING  OF  IKON 

ORES.  In  1916  the  EXPORTS  OF  COPPER  from  Chile  aggre- 

íTíiteil  71,430  tons,  as  compared  with  51,400  tons  in  1915.  The 

House  of  Deputies  has  unanimously  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Hopuhlic  i<>  huv  a  site  in  Valparaiso  upon  which  to 

erect  a  buildi!i<,'  for  the  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  of  that  port.  

Pascual  .Tara  de  A.idraca,  a  yoimí;  (Chilean  engineer  educated  in  the 
Vn\tP(\  Stntos.  has  invented  an  APPARATUS  FOR  OBTAINING 
AX  ELECTfUr  CrRRFXT  of  varying  intensity  f<,r  dilfcront  nscs 
Hiid  fíípc(  i;illy  for  uf  ilizatioii  in  hydroclootrio  baths.  The  Secretary 
of  Public  histniclion  of  the  Goveriuneiit  of  Cliile  has  recommended 
that  courses  of  LATIN  be  cstahlished  in  the  Ivceinns  of  the  Repuh- 

lir.  The  President  of  the  lu'pur)Iic  lias  si<:iii  (!  laws  passed  by 

C<njt:ress  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  1 0.DOo.OOll  pesos,  curreju'v, 
withm  the  next  live  years  in  the  roust  met  loii  of  SCHOOL  HUILL)- 
IXGS.  L200,0()n  pr«;os,  gold,  for  (  (Hist  met  ion  material  for  tiie  Arica 
to  La  Paz  Kailway.  and  20.000. ()()()  pesos,  g<dd,  for  RAILWAY 
CONSTRL'CTION  in  aeeonhirr'e  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget 

now  in  force.^  The  new  KAli>\VAY  PASSKXiiKK  -  PATION  in 

Santiago,  together  witii  {)ark  inijirovements,  is  estimated  to  cost  a 
little  less  than  1,000,000  pesos,  currency,  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  present  year.  Tue  passenger 
traOic  of  the  National  Capital  during  the  first  half  of  1917  consisted 
of  more  than  one  million  and  &  half  incoming  and  outgoing  passen- 
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Z^rt.  *v!  \\\'^  «ÍaJt  -é»!*  «'f     v^-.      .»L'.t«J  to  about  4  '. 

f:iirr»-'.^7,  Tr^*t  C— >  ENAMEL         wí:'ü  a  rapit&l  of 

j>^*i,  f:*iTT*r,*:y,  r,a«  «***»vL*:.**l  a  ne*"  i^.  í  i-trr  m  >an-is'j'r  An- 

pin-  ~    - '       v^-:  '>TZ''  -2>^\  û';  Vfil^irjtL-H*  Ti.í»  A\  iC  l  L#- 

Tt.  iiAL  r  Alfi.  «:  '  .  rr. -*  fr-rn  ^-mr^-r  ^>  I'n.  mrlt^ive.  V*\' . 
w.-ï-  f.f..'  ",f  r  >-  r.-  .^*.  ~  iv--^-.f  il  .'>:*i"n~  <»f  f'»wl¿.  both  naiivp  and 
iír;rH>rT'-'j.  ♦-r.-r  :  •  1  :  r;  t     .-..  i-.Trv-.    Tn*-  ';»'t  pr»M  ^^f^U  of  t!ie  fair  were 

p.-sj'i  i:  Vf  r      tr»-;i-  .:ry      »  ^  f    i.  ,i  Avi'  jjltunil  A-'^'K:*iati"n.  

Tr>'  xi'  .  PKODITTImX  4>F  WINE  In  Cid*'.  íírc.»riii(i2  i*»  ííl^ivs 
T'iMi.-  .»-'!  f>y  I^-i  L  l-irnii.-i  N^it^  ia-  <Ti;e  Lat/^t  Xew-;  .  a  «laily  rfws- 
[»íír>*'r  *A  >rii.' i.iZ'».  i-.  m  T"'U\A  u^uuSu'T^.  I.^wmnhí  h»x-tí»liT**r«;  fh<H:- 

y^Aiu-T  =  ií;.\1  .  T' IXTEKXATlíiXAL  œXUKESS 

OF  ^Ví>I(K^fEN  «^.[rt-fi»-*!  It-  v\  Snoimí:!»  un  Oct<>l>er  12 

la-r.  T..*-  ff'A'*'r'írii*-TLt  *>f  Ciiile  has  app^^intt'^i  Jus-linia.no  S«>to- 

mav'pr.  îit  pr»-^''r  ilin-^tor  í»f  the  SS»m»1  nf  Art>  a?^d  Crafts  í»f 
Sí,íin.-<,  r  airrníiK  of  «  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  RAILWAY 
TKAN'-PORTATIOX  in  lhe  Unititl  Siate>. 


The  Senate  h&<«  approved  and  sent  to  the  Hou:^  of  Delegates  a  bill 
pi'  pared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension and  ronnection  of  RAILWAYS,  the  appointment  of  a  tech- 
nical r«»mmission  to  submit  plans  and  e^timate^  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  Girardot  Railway  to  the  city  of  Bogota,  the  conKtmction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Magdalena  River  to  conne-'t  with  the  Toltma  Railway, 
and  the  building  of  a  railway  from  some  point  on  the  line  of  the 
Girardot  Railroad  to  connect  with  the  Dorada  railway  at  some 

desirable  point.  In  accordance  with  an  ordinance  approved  by  the 

CHxndinamarca  legislature  on  August  7  lant,  th^  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Boyaca,  a  PEDAGOGIC  ACADEMY  was  formed  at' Bogota. 
Dr.  Joaquin  Canas  and  Dr.  Simon  Araujo  were  elected*  respectively, 
{'resident  and  Vice  President  of  the  same.  Tiie  academy  has  .'{0 
pupils  an<!  uses  the  most  approved  methods  which  <»h(ain  in  the  Re- 
public. At  the  heginning  of  August  last  a  TELEPHONE  SERV- 
ICE was  estahhshed  between  the  towns  of  Socorro.  San  Gil,  Ban* 

<-hara,  Cabrera,  Gahm.  and  Zapairtca,  Departnionf  nf  S.iTitander.  

The  amount  of  tlic  NATIONAL  REVENUES  colle-ted  from  March. 
1017.  to  July  of  the  same  year  inclusive,  was  $.5. 70S, 360.  -  The  press 
of  (^liomhia  Htaia-4  that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
have  submitted  to  the  consideratior)  of  the  Xafionnl  ('oiij^ress  a  hill 
vory  advantageous  to  FACKING-HOl'SK  interests  whi«  li  may  be 
established  in  the  country  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 
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^old. — —The  Municipal  Counrii  of  Bogota  has  aiitlionztMi  (he  (>r<;ani- 

zalion  of  a  PIGEOX  TARGET  CLl'B  in  the  Xntional  Ca|)ital.  

An  AUTOMOBILE  FREIGHT  SERVICE  im^  Ixcn  put  in  operation 
between  tho  rity  of  ('jili  antl  the  town  of  Murillo.  I)oi>art mout  of 
Valle.^^On  Soptcnilier  s  \n^\  the  SiX'IAL  BANK  OK  TOLÍMA  was 
or?anize<i.  its  In  -laws  approvoii  uiitl  a  board  of  directors  and  a  iiimii- 
ii^cr  elected.  Among  the  sharehoblers  of  the  new  bank  are  \  ho  prin- 
cipal merchants, stockmen,  aiui  plaulutioii  owners  of  the  l)('|)}ulment 

>  of  Tolima.  Press  reports  state  that  tlie  ve-iscl  '  ColomlMa. "  belong- 

ing to  the  Colombian  Crude  Product  Co..  New  York,  and  intended  for 
use  in  the  navigation  of  the  ATRATO  RIVER,  re  ently  docked  at 
Cartagena.  The  boat  is  of  145  tons  burden,  has  a  motor  of  150 
horaepower,  and  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour.   The  freight  deck  of  the 

reâsel  will  accommodate  40  head  of  cattle.  ^The  OONVEKSION 

FUND,  which  on  January  1,  1916,  amounted  to  $2,112,737,  gold, 

'  has  been  decreased  by  expenditures  prescribed  by  law  to  $1,760,- 

469.  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War  establishes  a  MILI* 

TARY  TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  of  the  country,  and  divides  the 
Republic  into  three  military  zones,  six  brigade  sections,  and  32  mili- 
tary districts.  ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  modifying 

the  national  constitution  concerning  the  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN- 
ERS. ^The  FIRST  œNGRESS  OF  BOARDS  OF  TRADE  of 

Colombia  met  in  Bogota  from  August  20  to  31,  1917.  According 

to  newspaper  reports  the  National  Government  is  negotiating  for 
the  installation  of  a  CABLE  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
Republic  and  the  We^t  Indies  in  order  to  facilitate  cable  communica- 
tion abroad  and  avoid  the  delay  in  sendiiii:  and  receiving  cables  via 
Bueniivontiira.  — lender  a  decree  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
FINANCIAL  BUSINESS  of  the  Government  is  to  be  handled  in  three 
sections,  namely,  general  business,  cashier's  office,  and  auditing 
department. 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  payment  to  farmers 
of  a  bounty  of  40  colones  (Colon=$0.4653)  per  hectare  of  land  sown 
to  "WHEAT  the  first  year,  and  20  colones  per  hectare  the  second  year, 
the  bounty  ceasing  with  that  year.  The  Government  proposes  to 
import  Sl  id  wilt  at  adapted  to  the  different  climates  of  the  country 
and  to  furnish  the  same  to  farmei-s  at  cost.    Imports  of  wheat  pay  a 

duty  of  4^  centimes  per  kilo.  The  Island  of  (^ano.  near  the  coast 

of  Nicovft,  hius  been  si^lccted  by  the  Costa  Uican  (^>np:rcss  for  the 
Pstahlishment  of  a  FENITENTI AH Y.  The  prisonns  in  th<»  old 
prnit«'ntiju-v  ;i(  San  lauras,  which  is  to  he  discont inucd.  will  be  re- 
movoii  tu  Cano  as  soon  as  proper  accommodations  are  provided.  
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\ii  order  has  been  issued  requirini:  FOREIfiNKHS.  wlio  have  been 
convietod  by  Costa  Riean  or  fon-i£rn  courts  of  crimrSj  misdemeanors, 
aud  certttju  other  offenses.  su<  ii  m<  repnatod  drunkenness  and  gambUng. 

U)  leave  the  countrA*.  Congress  liu>  ena*  ted  u  law  imposing  an 

additional  tax  of  5  centimes  of  a  colon  (Colon=100  centimes  or 
$0.4653)  on  the  value  of  each  liter  of  liquor  issued  by  the  National 
Distillerj;  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund  to  bo  used  for  the  establish- 
niMit  and  naamteiiAQce  of  a  NATIONAL  ASYLUM  for  the  correc- 
tioD  of  minors.  A  bill  has  been  intioduced  into  the  National  Con- 
gress asking  for  an  exclurave  coneeasion  for  a  t«nn  of  twenty-fiye 
yean  to  MANUFACTURE  PAPER  out  of  raw  material  obUined  in 
the  country.  ^Steps  hare  been  taken  by  Spanbh  capitalists  to- 
ward the  establisfament  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  JITTE 
SACKS  out  of  native  fibers.  The  parties  in  interest  {tropose  to  supply 

the  home  demand  and  export  the  surplus  to  near-by  countries.  

The  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
has  contracted  with  Minor  C.  Keith  to  engage  in  the  raising  of 
CATTLE  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  Republic.  The  contract  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  National  Coz^ress.  Mr.  Keith  not  only 
proposes  to  raise  blooded  stock,  but  contemplates  establishing 
slaughterhouses  and  refrigerating  plants.  ^A  Company  repre- 
sented by  P.  W.  Chamberlain,  capitalized  at  500,000  colones  (Colon— 
S0.4653),  recently  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Fomento  a  plan 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  narrow«^uge  STIiAM 
RAILWAY  between  the  cities  of  Crecia  and  Alajuela  or  a  point  near 
Turrúcares  on  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  Company  propos«?s.  if  the 
plan  is  accepted  by  the  Government  and  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  to 
secure  funds  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  payable  in  American  ^(dd  and 
guaranteed  by  the  railway  and  its  re\  f>nues.  Work  is  to  be  het;iin 
in  January,  191S,  aud  it  is  thought  that  ?he  Iitie  will  be  ready  f'T 
traffic  on  June  30,  1920.  The  company  aUo  eonteniplales  the  o])errt- 
tion  of  telephtme  and  tclegrapii  lines  in  connection  witli  (he  railway. 
The  railway  and  all  its  property,  if  the  project  is  acicpled  as  pn>- 
sented,  will  be  exempt  from  national  and  local  taxes  for  25  years. 
At  the  end  of  20  years  the  line  is  to  be  converted  into  a  standard- 
gauge  railway,  and  on  the  expiration  of  99  years  from  the  opening 
of  traffic^  the  railway  and  all  its  belongings  are  to  become  the  property 

of  the  State.  ^The  NATIONAL  MUSELA  in  San  Jose,  which  was 

oiganixed  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  January  28,  1S'^S.  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  exhil)iting  objects  relating  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  liistory,  art,  and  science,  is  to  have  its 
scope  enlarged  so  as  to  includi^  the  following  sections:  Anthropology- 
and  histor^^  natural  hi.storv,  arts  and  industries.  The  Minister 
of  Fomento  has  contracted  with  a  Costa  Ricun  iirm  to  cn*:a^e  in  the 
industry  of  raising  (  VSTOK  BEANS  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  tli»^ 
needs  of  the  Government  for  same  to  be  supplied  at  cost  plus  U)  per 
cent,    'i'he  contract  requires  the  approval  of  Congress. 
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The  decree  signed  by  President  Menocal  authonzing  the  issuance 
ol  $30,000,000  6  per  cent  interest  bearing  bonds,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  interest  semiannually  on  December  30  and  Jime  30  of 
each  year,  amortization  to  be  completed  in  12  years,  that  is  to  say, 
December  30,  1929.  The  denominations  of  these  Treasury  BONDS, 
Issuo  of  1917,  are  as  follows:  $10,000,000  in' bonds  of  $1,000  each; 
1 1 0 , 000,000  i  n  1)  o  nds  of  $500  each  ;  $1 0,000,00  0 1 1 1  b  ( .  n  d  s  of  $1 00  each. — — 
During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  United  States  miported  from  Cuba 
4,669,097,398  pounds  of  SUGAK.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000,000 
sacks  will  be  needed  to  hold  thr>  output  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1917. 
Arrangements  have  been  luade  to  im])()rt  5,000,000  of  tlicsc  from 
Japan,  and  negotiations  are  under  way  to  secure  the  remainder  from 
New  York.  A  commiasion  representing  70  of,  the  sugar  centrals  of 
Gob*  reoently  petitioned  tlie  Ftaaident  â  the  Repubfie  to  take  steps 
looking  to  the  bringing  of  immigráate  and  their  familiee  from  ^ain 
and  the  Canary  Islanda  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantationa.  A  repire- 
flentative  of  the  Japanese  Qovenunent  has  suggested  that,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  Uhor  in  Cuba,  Japanese  laborers  be  imported  to 
asBÔst  in  harresting  the  crop.  It  is  also  claimed  that  thousands  of 
laborers  can  be  secured  from  Porto  Rico  if  the  Cuban  Government 

will  provide  transportation.  ^Tho  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the 

Qovemment  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1916  were  $27,750,221 , 
or  $8,896,362  more  than  in  1915.  Customhouse  administration  and 
other  expenses  connected  therewith  in  1916  were  $1,422,834.  Tliese 
revenue  came  princúpally  from  tlie  customhouses  at  Habana,  Santi- 
ago, Cienfuegos,  and  Matanzas.  A  now  BUILDING  ORDI- 
NANCE has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  llnl)ana 
I)ro\  iiliiig  for  strict  inspection  by  arrhitects,  selected  by  comjM  titive 
exam  illation,  of  building  under  construction,  and  requiring  plans 
of  V)uiJ(liii;;s  to  be  approved  by  municipal  architects  or  engineers.  ■■ 
The  Habana  pre^  is  aut}u>rity  for  the  statement  tiiat  the  CUBAN 
ARMY  is  made  up  of  more  than  12,000  luglily  trained  officers  aad 
meUy  and  has  a  navy  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  country  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  The  navy  is  soon  to  be  inereased  by  17  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 

ooast^ard  Tsssels,  and  patrols.  Six  thousand  ORNAMENTAL 

TRE^^  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Cuba,  are 
soon  to  be  set  out  in  Taiious  parts  of  the  city  of  Habana  and 

suburbs.  An  ASYLUM  for  beggsis,  the  capacity  of  which  is  500, 

¿9  soon  to  be  established  in  Habana,  and  a  modem  hospital,  costing 
about  $70,000,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  in  Santiago  de 

Cuba.  A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the 

erection  of  a  JAIL  in  Mañsnao,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Habana. 
14428— 17— Boll.  4  8 
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The  iîistitution  is  to  ho  thoroughly  equipped  and  will  have  a  capacitj 

for  accoiiimodating  1,187  persoas.  The  Government  is  planning 

to  enlarge  its  WÉRELESS  telegraph  station  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 

and  will  make  the  mast  261  feet  high  instead  of       as  at  pn^sent.  

The  BAT  GUANO  ravrs  in  the  Gerona  mountain,  Isle  of  Pines,  are 
hoinp:  ox])loited,  and  the  fertilizer  obtfiÍTipd  therefrom  is  now  on  sale 
in  Cuha.^  ^Modem  maehinory  for  tin-  installation  of  a  fruit  PACK- 
ING PL.VNT  in  North  Santa  Baihara,  Isle  of  Pines,  has  been  received 

and  is  soon  to  be  installed.  According  to  newspaper  reports  the 

President  of  the  Ile])nl>lic  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  SPECIAL  DTSTRK^r  to  indude  Hnhana  and  the  ontlyinir  sen- 
tions of  Regla,  Gunna])a<  <)a,  and  Marianao.  The  Deparlment  of 

Sanitation Jigs  resolved  to  require  bakers  to  use  MACHINKRY  IN 
THE  MAEINO  OF  BREAD,  giving  them  such  time  as  may  be 

necessary  to  order,  receive,  and  install  the  same.  The  work  of 

eonstnieting  two  new  PIERS  in  tlie  harbor  of  Habana.  located 
where  the  piers  of  the  wharves  of  San  Jose  formerly  stood,  will  soon 

be  commenced.  The  Cuban  consul  at  Marseille  re}>orts  that  the 

MARSHMALLOW  PLANT,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  C\iba, 
produoes  a  fiber  stronger  than  that  of  jute,  of  a  finer  texture,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  wool  than  of  jute  fiber,  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  the  making  oí,  soles  for  canyas  shoes. 


^^DOMlNiCAN  REPUBLIC^ 

The  law  promulgated  July  15,  1915,  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $139,994  Tor  the  deviation  of  the  San  Marcos  River  at  Puerto  Plata 

has  been  repealed,  and  the  Jimount  referred  to  or  so  much  thereof  m 
may  be  necessary,  is  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the  HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS  of  Puerto  Plata.  aLl  S.\L.VK1ED  CON- 
SULAR OFFICERS  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  required  to  remit  monthly,  through  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations,  to  the  auditing  department  of  the  treasoiyi  the  amounta 
coUected  by  them  during  the  preceding  month  for  consular  fees  and 

ñnes,  less  5  per  rent  assigned  tí)  the  relief  funds.  The  Porvenir 

Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  líiü  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  ttie  growing  of  su^ar  cane,  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  and  the  operation  of  a  railway  m  the  commune  of  San 
Pedro  de  Alacoris,  provmoe  of  the  same  name  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Dominican  Government  to  bring  into  the  country,  tliruugh 
the  port  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  800  LABORERS  from  the  islands 
of  San  Martin,  Martinique,  St.  Kitts,  and  Antigua  to  work  during 

the  sugar  season  of  1017-18.  A  decree  has  been  issued  exempting 

all  N()TARIAL  DOCmiENTS  relating:  to  claims  to  be  presented 
before  the  Dominican  Claims  Commission  of  1917  from  tne  use  of 
staiuped  paper  and  the  payment  of  registration  fees.  The  pro- 
vision of  Article  I  of  the  law  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Bepublic  on  July  25,  1913,  prohibiting  tba  construction  of  public 
works  by  the  administration  when  the  cost  exceeds  $300^  has  been, 
suspended  for  such  projects  as  the  Government  may  fii?fii?z:n  to  thc^ 
department  of  public  works  to  be  executed  for  expoiuiieniai,  cost- 
liiuimg,  or  other  purposes.  Tlie  General  iudu^Lnal  Co.  of  Santo 
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Domingo,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  h&a  been  auLlioiized  to  import, 
through  San  Podro  de  Macoris,  1,000  LABORERS  from  tiie  islands 
of  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua,  to  work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  and  refin- 
eries of  said  company  during  the  season  of  1917-18.  According 

to  the  Listín  Diario,  a  duily  newspaper  of  tlie  national  capital,  mer- 
chants, husmess  men,  and  the  pubUc  in  general  are  entertaining 
great  hones  of  the  adrantages  that  will  be  derired  from  the  opening 
of  the  WAGON  ROAD  now  under  construction  from  the  city  oi 
Santo  l)ominfio  to  San  Pedro  do  ^facoris.  TVliat  would  l)C  of  greater 
advantage,  acconîinp:  to  the  same  authority,  is  the  building  of  a  railway 
between  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  since 
neither  the  automobile,  the  wagon,  nor  the  pack  train,  or  all  com- 
bined, can  suocessfully  compete  with  a  well  constructed  and  operated 
railway.    The  paper  referred  to  therefore  advocates  the  building 

of  such  a  road  bv  Dominican  or  forci^rn  capitalists.  Tn  compliance 

Viiih  a  refjuest  from  the  departuienl  uf  treasur}'  and  iinance  of  the 
Dominican  Government,  the  Board  of  Conimerco,  Industry,  and 
Agriculture  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  CUSTOM  AND  PORT  LAWS  of  the  Repubhc, 
indiratini^  such  chanfles  in  same  as  they  may  deem  desira!i]o  tor  the 

best  interests  of  tl  o  rountrv.  ^The  department  of  pubUc  works 

has  called  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  CONCRETE  BRIDGE 
oyer  the  Nigua  River.  The  length  of  the  structure  is  to  be  375  feet, 
phis  530  feet  of  filling  for  the  approaches. 


ECUADOR 


The  Congress  of  Ecuador  mot  in  regular  session  in  Quito  on  August 
10  last.  I)r.  Miguel  E.  Seminario  was  elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  Señor  Don  Miguel  A.  Albornoz,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Deputies.  Dr.  Baquerizo  Moreno  read  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  boundary  treaty  with  Colombia  having 
btvn  approved,  the  respective  commissions  Imd  been  appointed  and 
b«^un  tneir  work  in  July  Inst.  On  Au^rust  2,  1917,  Aníbal  Velloso 
Rebello,  and  ^Ufredo  ¿Vscarruuz,,  ministei^s,  respectively,  of  Brazil 


I  _     —  "    7   ^  -  '  -™ 

of  Argentina  and  Peru,  scientists,  newspaper  men  and  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govermuent  made  an  oíücial  visit  to 
the  Galápagos  Islands,  the  principal  industry  of  wtúdí  at  the  present 
time  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  the  plantation  of  Manuel  J. 
Cohos.  The  President  stat<*B,  referring  to  tne  nuestion  of  the  sale 
of  these  islands,  that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  tiie  same,  and  firmly 
believes  in  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  Ecuador  thereiji  and  in 
colonizing  the  group  with  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  President 
proposes  to  arrange  a  regular  sailing  vessel  service  to  tiie  islands, 
ntihzing  the  vessefe  for  the  training  of  sailors.  The  Executive  states 
that  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  formerly  called  "Infatigable,"  is  the 
most  f<^rtile  of  the  archiepelago.  At  Sun  Crist<>bal  the  only  industriei 
at  predeut  earned  on  are  the  hunting  of  cattle  for  their  hides,  a  httle 
fishing  and  an  afanoet  neglible  attempt  at  agriculture.  A  militaiy 
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topc^p-aiiliic  commission,  one  officer  and  twenty-five  soldieis  were 

left  by  the  Prosident  at  Isabel,  Albcrnijírlo  Island.-^  Press  reports 

state  that  a  commission  of  eui^iiu'ers,  repmsenting  a  Chilean  syndi- 
cate, is  to  build  a  RAILWAY  from  Fort  Bolivar  to  Cuenca.  Among 
the  most  important  railway  projects  now  under  oonsideration  in  Úke 
Republic,  in  addition  to  tne  railway  ju  t  mentioned,  and  the  ones 
most  urgently  needed  in  the  development  of  the  country  nre  the  pro- 
posed railways  from  Ambato  to  CTiraray,  from  Quito  to  I'.smeraldas, 
aiid  fruin  Siljambo  to  Cuenca.  Construction  work  in  the  Frovmce  of 
Imbabiira,  on  the  Quito  to  Êsmeraldas  Bailway.  was  commenced  on 

Auguat  10  last.  The  new  BANKING  LÀW  of  the  Republic  of 

Ecuador  requires  hanks  of  issue  to  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  not 
less  than  400,000  sucres  (8ucre=S0.4867).  Before  commencing  op- 
erations at  least  50  p^er  cent  of  the  capital  in  national  gold  and  10 
per  cent  in  national  silver  must  be  paid  up.  The  issue  of  bank  biUs 
shall  not  be  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital^ 
and  the  circulation  of  same  shall  not  exceed  the  gold  reserve  on  Hand. 

Bank  bills  of  less  than  one  sucre  shall  not  be  placed  in  circulation.  

The  rweipts  of  CACAO  at  Guayaquil  in  July,  1917,  aeírreffatiMi 
78,006  qumtals,  as  compared  with  70,109  aumtals  m  July,  i 916. 
Hie  exporte  of  cacao  from  Guayaquil  in  July  of  the  pieaent  year 
amounted  to  40,461  sacks,  weighing  3,255,349  Vjhñf  most  of  wnidi 
was  consigned  to  France  and  the  United  States. 


A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  the  hippodrome  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  from  October  28  to  31,  inclusive,  1917,  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  annual  Feasts  of  Minerva.  ESxhibits  were 
made  as  follows:  (a)  Oleaginous  plants  and  their  products;  (6) 
fibrous  plants,  their  products  and  domestic  manufactures  thereof; 
(e)  plants  ))roducing  tannin,  their  products  and  application;  {d)  dje 
plants,  their  producto  and  manufactures,  and  («)  a  Kbrary  section 

containing  books  which  treat  of  the  foregoing  subjecto.  ^The  San 

Carlos  Co.  of  ceramic  products  and  allied  mdnstrirs  propose  to  estab- 
lish on  a  large  scale  in  Guatrnuila  FACfOKIES  FOK  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  ORDINARY  CiüNAWARE,  filtera,  tiles  for  ilooring 
and  roofing,  clay  piping,  etc.  Thf  manager  of  the  company  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  Guatemala  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick  and  is  well  informed  concerning  the  location,  extent,  and 
value  of  the  different  ;çfrades  of  clay  deposits  required  in  tho  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  in  Question.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the 

Government  oí  (ruatemala  looking  to  tne  importation  of  a  con- 
siderable Quantity  of  MAIZE  for  Sfue  in  the  national  capital  at  cost, 
thereby  alleviating  until  the  harveatbg  of  the  next  crops  the  condi- 
tion caused  by  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  this  cereal. — —The 
extensive  SALT  MINE  belongino:  to  tne  municipality  of  Cohan, 
department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  is  not  operated  at  j)resent,  largely  due 
to  lack  of  roads  and  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  mine* 
which  is  said  to  contam  an  abundance  of  salt  of  good  quality,  coula 
probably  be  profitably  worked  b}'  constructing  a  proon  wagon  road 
to  the  deposits  and  repairing  the  highways  which  lead  to  the  principal 
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markets  in  the  vicinity.  The  mine  is  near  a  brook  of  salt  water  which 
has  its  source  in  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  is  su])posed  to  flow, 
through  an  vndeiground  diaanel.  over  a  large  deposit  oí  rock  salt 
lyin^  a  few  meten  below  the  simace  of  the  earth.  Foimerfy  crude 
metnofis  woro  used  and  the  mine^i  wpro  exploited  on  a  sTnaÚ  scale  by 
the  municipality.  It  is  contended  that  by  using  modem  machinery 
and  methods  and  the  construction  of  good  roads  the  mine  could  be 

made  to  pay  a  handsome  profit.  La  República,  a  daily  newspaper 

publishea  in  the  cit%^  of  Guatemala,  calls  attention  to  the  advisaointy 
of  promptlv  DREÜGINÍT  THE  CmQUT^îULILIA  CANAI.  which 
places  a  productive  section  of  the  coast  region  of  Santa  liosa  m  com- 
munication with  the  Southern  Raüway,  thereby  enabling  large 
quantities  of  rice,  maisse,  heane,  and  salt  produced  m  that  part  of  the 
rmmtry  to  be  transported  to  the  national  capital  and  other  important 
markets  and  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic.  The  canal  is  navi- 
gable at  present,  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  so  shallow 
that  heaTflv  loaded  boats  pass  otst  it  with  diffieuhy  or  are  unaUe  to 
clear  it  at  aU  without  lightening  their  caigoes.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  the  Government  intends  to  soon  commence  dred^uip'  tho  rannl 
and  will  deepen  it  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  loaded  to  their 

full  capacity.  ^The  JOAQUINA  LYING-IN  INSTITUTE  in  the 

city  of  Guatemala  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  on  August  21, 
1017,  of  two  new  departments,  with  a  capacity  of  21  beds  each. 


The  Department  of  I^iblic  Works  of  the  Govenunont  of  Haiti  has 
requested  bids  for  tlio  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  following 
NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  LINËS  representing  a  total  of  430 
kilometers  (267  miles):  From  Aquin  to  Carrefour  Desniisseau,  60 
kilometers;  from  Carrefour  Fauché  to  Jacmel,  48  kilometers:  from 
Jacmel  to  Saltrou,  50  kilometers  ;  from  Saltrou  to  Anses-à-i^iir(^,  60 
kUometers;  from  Môle  St.  Nicolas  to  Port-de-Paix,  80  kilometers; 
from  Mirebalais  to  Baradères,  47  kilometers;  and  from  Arcahaie 

mag.  Carries  to  Gonavaies,  85  kilometers.  A  mat<"ii  factory 

located  at  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  has  begun  to  make 
large  shipments  of  MATCHES  to  the  Haitian  markets  to  take  the 
place  of  those  imported  from  Ehirope  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Eiuropean  war.  'Riis  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  most  of  the  matches  used  in  Cape  Haitien  and  Port  au  Prinre 
come  frotn  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican  factory  referred 
to  produces  at  the  present  time  practically  ail  of  the  matches  con- 
sumed in  that  RepubUc,  and  is  extending  its  business  so  as  to  furnish 
this  article  to  the  neighboring  countries,  and  hiBS  been  yery  successful 

in  doing  so  in  Haiti.  ^A  rçf mt  executivo  decree  authorizes  the 

formation  of  a  society  under  tiie  name  of  AMERICAN  CLUB  of 
Port  au  Prince,  with  the  object  of  developing  and  encomuging  by 
all  means  posnble  amusements,  athletic  games,  and  physical  exercise, 
not  only  in  the  capitel  of  the  Republic  but  also  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country.    In  order  to  fulfdl  its  purpose  it  will  purcha-se  or  lease 

the  necessary  grounds  and  buildings.  A  commission  of  engineers 

is  studying  the  route  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  which  the  Govem- 
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ment  proposes  to  build  between  Petionrille  and  Furcy.  About 

the  middle  of  August  last  the  construction  of  the  operating  hall  of 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DE  SALES  HOSPITAL  in  Pwt  an  Pnnce  wa« 
completed.   The  hall  will  be  opened  for  use  as  soon  as  the  equipment 

for  same  is  received  from  abroad.  The  GovornmcTit  of  Haiti  has 

cuntrartod  ^^^th  tlie  electric  lie^ht  find  power  companies  at  I'ort  au 
Prince  and  Cape  Haïtien  to  furnish  private  houses  with  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  at  a  Tery  low  cost  for  current,  lamps,  and  electric  appar- 
atus.—The  official  edition  of  the  CUSTOMS  LAWS  containing  all 
recent  decrees  and  resolutions  now  in  force  pertaining  to  this  subject 
was  recently  puhlislied  at  Purl  au  Prince.  -■ — According  to  data 
furnisiied  by  the  consul  of  Haiti  at  Havre,  the  foliowng  Huumn 
products  were  received  at  that  port  in  1916:  125,124  sacks  of  coffee; 
21,309  pounds  of  hides,  dried;  308,192  pounds  of  honey;  104,582 
pounds  of  cotton;  852,604  pounds  of  caeno:  )  1  sjT.Hg  pounds  of 
campeche;  11,862  boxe,s  of  oranges;  .^íió,']  pounds  of  old  copper; 
483,958  pounds  of  cotton  seed;  2,823  pounds  of  wax;  and  2,578 
pounds  of  horns.  On  September  1  last  a  new  STREET-CLEAN- 
ING SERVICE  was  inaugurated  ifi  tli     i  tional  capital.  ^The 

construction  of  a  fine  building  for  a  PJilMAJiY  SCHOOL  for  both 

sexes  has  just  l>een  completed  in  the  town  of  Croix  des  Missions.  

The  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
Haiti  to  study  the  advantages  and  opportuniti^  of  that  country 

from  an  agricultural  standpomt  has  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince.  

Under  tlie  name  of  ANNiVLES  COMMERCÎIALES  (Commercial 
Annals)  a  new  semi  weekly  paper  is  being  published  in  Cape 

Haïtien.  ^In  accordance  with  a  decree  m  the  Department  of 

Justice  all  MARITIME  AND  COMMERCIAL  MATTERS  of  Cape 
Haïtien  wove  phircd  on  Au|_,nist  '2'.]  Inst  under  the  jurisidction  of  tlic 
civil  court.  litHcnt  executive  ilecrecs  ]>res(TÍl)c  the  conditions  and 
requisites  which  must  be  comphed  with  in  Haiti  for  admission  to  the 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  OONSIHJlR  SERVICE  of  the  Republie  and 
conceming  promotions  in  that  service. 


HONDURAS 


One  of  the  industries  of  Honduras  which  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated b^^  the  European  war  is  the  produetion  of  INDIGK).  Formerly 
this  article  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  products  of 

the  country,  but  many  years  n^n  it  was  supplanted  by  Pruf^siau 
blue,  a  chemical  dyestuff  produced  in  Germany.  The  sup])]y  of  the 
latter  having  been  cut  oil  by  the  war,  vegetable  indigo  is  a^aiu  in 
demand.  Itibuca  is  one  of  the  departments  of  Honduras  wbieh  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  indigo  producing  plant,  and  the 
inliabitHnts  of  the  municipalities  of  Camasca,  CoTicopcion,  Colomon- 
cagua,  ¿anta  Lucia,  Magdalena,  and  San  Antonio,  in  that  depart- 
ment, who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  on  a 
small  scale  from  time  immemorial,  have  lately  been  increasing  the 
acreage  devoted  to  its  cidtivation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
area  aggregates  6,238  acres,  of  wliich  3,859  represent  new  cultiva- 
tions planted  during  this  and  the  previous  year,  and  2,379  old 
plantations.   It  is  estimated  that  tne  production  of  these  6,238 
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acres  will  amount  tiiis  year  to  more  than  100,000  pDunds  of  indigo. 
There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  product,  anil  if  the  supply  of  Prus- 
sian blue  remains  ina<iequate  or  unobtainable  for  a  niunbef  of  years, 
the  vegetable  indigo  induatiy  will  become  increasingly  profitable. 
Tfio  Department  of  Itihiira  is  one  of  the  mo>t  mountamons  districts 
of  lionauras,  its  tablelands  and  valleys  having?  an  elevation  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet,  while  its  mountains  rise  to  a  iieight  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The'  ])lain  of  Itibuca^  which  has  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  climate.  In 
additi'>Ti  f<»  indigo,  wheat,  coflFoe,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,,  peaches, 
applet,  ]>iums,  and  berries  thrive  in  this  department,  and  the  comitry 

is  especially  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Recent  statistics  show 

that  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  has  under  cultivation  22,788 
manzanas  (1  manzana  =1.74  acres)  of  maize,  3,052  manzanas  of 
boans,  1,752  of  bananas,  409  of  yucca,  4,308  of  millet,  and  41.3  man- 
zanas of  rice.  The  reaue^t  of  J.  Rudolfo  Molina  to  estabhsh  in 

Pespire,  Department  of  Choluteca,  a  FACTTORY  for  the  preparation 
of  gaseous  water  has  been  approvetl  by  the  Department  of  Fomento 
(Promotion)  of  the  Government  of  Hondurai;,  and  the  petitioti  h>is 
been  referred  to  the  National  Confess  for  iinal  action.  ^The  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  has  authorized  Florida  Davadl,  a  Honduran 
citizen  residing  in  Tela,  to  cut  CONSTRUCITON  TIMBER,  con- 
sisting of  cedar,  mahogany,  and  pine  trees,  in  the  national  forests 
of  the  Department  of  Colon  on  lan  l-  -ituated  between  the  Xegro, 
Tinto,  Segovia,  and  Wanks  (or  Coco)  lin  ers,  as  well  as  those  found 
on  IttndH  between  the  confluence  of  the  VVa^pradui  witli  tlie  Patuca 
River,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  in  the  region  generally  known  as 
the  Mosquitia,  excluding  in  the  territoiy  mentioned  lands  covered 
by  prior  grants  to  other  parties.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  Government  S12,  American  fiold,  or  its  ec^uivalent  in  .silver, 
for  each  tree  of  cedar  or  mahogany,  and  $1,  American  ^old,  for  each 
pine  tree  fc^ed. — —Confess  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  in  the  national  cap  ital  of  a  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
Tlie  law  divides  the  Republic  into  five  sanitary  zones,  each  one  of 

wiiich  is  to  be  under  the  immediate  authority  of  an  inspector.  

Josquhi  Sánchez  has  been  authorized  to  extract  VEGETABLE 
AND  ANIMAL  OILS  in  several  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  introduce  and  cultivate  oil-producing  plants. 


Accordmg  to  press  reports  an  INDUSTKLiL  CONGRESS  will 
meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  5,  1917.  ^The  SOLE 

BANK  OF  ISSUE  (Banco  Ünico  de  Emisión),  which  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  April  1.  1018,  will  have  a  rapitíü 
of  5,000,000  pesos  (Mexican  pe^o,  •^ilvei—- about  Í0.70).— — permit 
has  been  issued  by  the  Depuruuent  of  Industry  to  Lie.  Manuel 
Mateoe  Alarcon  to  work  the  MAGNESITE  DEÎP08ITS  of  the 
island  of  Cedros,  which  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  northern  district  of  lhe  Terriín: y  of  Lower  Cahfornia.- — - 
Gen.  Manuel  Pérez  Trevifio  and  Col.  Juan  C.  Zertuche  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Departinenl  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  to  colonize 
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the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  to  expirât  the  natural  producte  of  that 
island  as  well  as  of  the  email  islands  of  Zapatero  and  Toro  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  ^The  committee  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  been  considering:  how  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  1,000,000  bushels  of  ^L\IZE  in  tlie  United  States 
to  be  sold  in  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  has  decided  that  the 
most  feasible  way  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  is  by  popular  national 

subscription.  The  FIFTH  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS 

is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Vera  Cruz  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1918.  The  preliminary  work  of  the  congress  is  in  charge  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Fourth  National  Medical  Congress. 

The  work  of  tne  consress  will  be  divided  into  12  sections.  A  plan 

Is  under  way  to  build  a  THEATER  at  Villa  de  Guadalupe,  a  famous 

suhnrh  of  the  Hty  of  Mexico,  A  WIRELESS  telegrnph  station, 

the  material  for  the  construction  of  which  was  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  is  being  installed  at  Villa  Hermosa,  State  of  Tabasco. 
Other  wireless  stations  are  now  under  construction  at  Chihuahua, 
Guadalajara,  Tampico,  and  the  new  Port  of  Lobos.  These  stations 
are  being  installed  under  the  supervision  of  Mario  Mendez,  I^irector 
General  of  National  Telegraphs,  and  at  the  close  of  Septcml>er  last 
most  of  tliem  were  alniost  completed.  During  May  ot  the  present 
year  the  wireless  telegraph  stations  of  Mexico  dispatched  34,105 

messsees.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  nas  decided  to 

begin  the  DREDGING  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  VERA  CRUZ  at  an 
eany  date,  nnd  also  contemplates  repairing  the  breakwater  at  that 
port.  The  hari)or  has  filled  up  in  places  and  will  now  be  deepened 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean-going  veaeels,  A  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  BATHING  RESORT  is  to  be  established  neer 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Suitable 
buildinfjs  are  to  be  Greeted  and  modenily  equipped.  Music,  dancing, 
bowling,  and  other  amusements  will  be  provided  for  the  patrons  of 

the  resort.  ^The  Mexican  AGRONOMIC  SOCIETY  has  been 

organized  in  the  National  Capital  with  the  object  of  developing  agri- 
cuitare.  The  headquarters  of  the  organisation  are  at  Avenida  5  de 

Mayo  No.  34.  City  of  Mexico.  Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of  the  national 

capital,  has  maugurated  a  POTABLE  WATER  SERVICE  of  3,000 
CUDÍC  meters  of  water  per  day,  the  supply  of  which  comes  from  Lake 

Xochimilco.  The  "Compañía  Periííera"  (Pearl  Co.),  has  been 

authorized  to  exploit  the  FBARL  FISHING  indtistry  in  the  hays 
and  inlets  of  the  island  of  San  Jos^''^ ,  in  the  waters  siirrounding  that 

isUnd  and  the  reefs  and  islets  of  the  vicinity.  ^The  Department  of 

Fomento  has  authorize'd  Lie.  Luis  M.  Calderon  to  establish  and 
operate  for  a  period  of  10  years  three  PACKING  HOUSES  for  the 
eonseiration  A  fish  m  Lower  Califomia.  The  ooneessÎDnsîre  sfsrees 

to  inyest  130.000,  Mexican  gold,  in  the  enterprise.  Tlie  National 

Government  nns  decided  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  rnnnufacture 
of  ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER,  as  ^veli  as  one  for  the  preparation 
of  a  special  class  of  steel,  both  of  which  products  are  to  oe  used  for 
military  purposes. — —Of  the  13,300  kilometers  of  the  national 
BAniWATS  of  Mexico  there  were  11,803  kilometers  in  operation 
on  September  2,  1917.  The  railway  cars  available  for  commerdal 
purposes  nnmhered  at  that  time  13,326. — Reports  from  the  State 
of  Colima  aie  to  the  efîect  that  an  ext«nsÍTe  OIL  ZONE  has  been 
discovered  in  tiiat  commonweal lii  uu  lands  of  the  Santa  Rosaba 
fsndu 
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On  July  81, 1917.  the  Plreeident  of  the  Republio  read  an  important 
MESSACrE  to  the  National  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  a  special  session  of  that  body  on  tbo  date  mentioned  relating  to 
measures  concerning  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and  other 

urgent  business  matters.  The  SCHOOL  oF  AGlilOULTUiiJî:. 

onginaOy  established  at  Chinondega,  is,  according  to  a  publiahea 
interview  with  Br.  Enrique  Navarro,  director  of  the  school,  to  be  re- 
moved to  Loon,  where  land,  buildings,  and  a  thousand  dollars  for 
furniture  and  equipment  have  been  donated  to  the  institution,  as 
well  as  milch  cows  and  agricultiural  machinery.  The  school  is  re- 
ported to  be  doing  excellent  work  of  a  practical  and  theoretical 
nature.  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  school  show  that  a  number  of 
new  products  can  be  successfully  9;to\mi  in  Nicarapm,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  wiU  practically  amount  to  the  estabUshment  of  new 
industries.  The  branch  of  instruction  which  treats  of  the  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals  is  proving  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  stock 
growers  and  agriculturists,  since  it  enables  Uiem  to  provrnt  nr  cure 
man}'  injurious  diseases  which  have  hitherto  been  beyond  control  in 

Nicaragua.  ^According  to  press  reports  the  proposed  contract  of 

Lincoln  O.  Talentine  to  investigate  the  existence  of-  OIL  walls  in 
Nicaragua  and  to  develop  the  petrolenm  industry  there,  should  dl 
be  found  in  pa\nTig  quantities,  has  boon  rrjcrtod  oy  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress.  Other  proposals  have  been  received  by  the  Govern inent 
of  Nicaragua  for  tne  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  industry,  aiuong 
which  is  that  submitted  by  Waldemar  Brautigam,  representing  a 

company  of  North  American  capitalists.  number  of  planters 

have  successfully  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  C(>TTON  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  Ropubhc  where  this  plant  ^ows  lux- 
uriantly, produces  cotton  of  an  excellent  fiber,  and  f  ields  abundantly. 
Great  quantities  of  rich  Isnd  are  available  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  and  with  adequate  tranaportatíon  facilities  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton m  the  district  promises  most  flattering?  returns.  ^The  Senate 

has  rejected  the  bill  ainendiiig  the  forestal  law  so  as  to  make  the 
TAX  ON  THE  CUTITNG  AND  EXPORT  OF  TIMBER  effective 
on  September  1,  1917,  instead  of  October  31  of  the  same  year  as 
origiiially  specified.  After  the  latter  date,  as  thf^  law  now  stands, 
all  timber  will  be  subject  to  an  export  tax  of  $1  per  thousand  feet, 

plus  the  cutting  tax  of  $4.  MISS  ROSITA  ESTRADA,  daughter 

of  ex-President  Juan  J.  Estrada,  has  entered  the  Univerntv  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  continue  the  study  of  bacteriology,  tropical  meciicine,  and 
sanitation,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Demaso  Rivas,  an  eminent 
Nicaraguan  specialist.  Miss  Estrada  was  awarded  a  scholarship  un- 
der the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  if  succe^ful  with  her  prelimi- 
nary studies  wül  probably  be  given  a  scholarship  in  the  regular  medi- 
cal course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  is  the  first  woman  to 
be  selectofl  fmm  Contrni  America  for  the  Rockefeller  course.— — The 
Minister  of  l!'omonto  (Promotion)  and  Public  Works  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a  circular  requesting  the  governoi^  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Republic  to  indicate  the  boimdaries 
cl  their  depsrtaients  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  new  and  up-to-date  MAP  of  the  country. 
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The  Button  Manufacturers'  Corporation  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  has 
«stabüshed  in  the  citv  of  Panama  a  factorv  for  the  ^lANUFACTlTlE 
OF  BTTTONS  FROM  W^OETABLË  IVORY.  The  fa-iory, 
which  IS  now  located  m  temporaiy  quarters,  b^an  opeiMUuui  on 
August  1  last,  and  at  present  nas  a  capacity  for  working  un  100  tons 
of  raw  material  per  month.  A  special  Duilding  is  to  be  erected 
for  tlu'  u>e  if  the  lactory  and  the  rapa(^ity  will  be  increased  so  as  to 
handle  6,0Uu  tons  a  year.  The  location  of  the  factorv  is  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  markets  that  requh*e  $2,000,000  wortli  of  buitoos 
annualfj.  The  vegetable  ivory  nuts  available  come  from  Ekmador 
and  the  RepubUcs  of  Panama  and  Colombia,  the  city  of  Panama 
being  a  distributing  point.  Tlie  ivory  u\\r<  when  received  at  the 
Panama  factory  are  preen  and  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  drymg 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  can  be  sawed  into  button  slabs. 
Only  native  labor  is  employed.  The  factory  was  ^tabli&hed  in 
Panama  after,  a  thorough  mvestigation  b}'  expert  button  men  from 
the  United  States  who  looked  carefully  into  labor  conditions  in 
Ecuador.  Colombia,  and  Panama.  A  ready  market  for  buttons 
IS  at  hand  iii  tiie  West  Indies,  Central  and  -South  America,  which 
use  annually  buttons  valued  at  more  than  $2,300,000,  aud  buttons 
are  not  manufactured  in  any  of  these  countries  out  of  ve|¡etable 
ivory.  Dr.  Ensebio  A.  Morales,  secretary  nf  government  and  instice 
and  formerly  minister  of  Panama  in  the  United  States,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  mducing  American  capitalists  to  lucate  this  plant 
in  the  national  capital.  The  Grace  Lino  has  arranged  to  estab- 
lish a  through  fiist-class  MONTHLY  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  via  the  Panama  Cand,  the  trip  to 
be  made  in  18  days.    The  stops  include  Cristobal,  Balboa,  CaUao, 

Moliendo.  Arica,  Iquique,  Antof agasta,  Coqmmbo,  and  Valparaiso.  

A  Panama  chemist  educated  in  the  Uuit^  StaUs  has  established  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  red  TABLE  WINES  from  a  frait 
called  "paico/'  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  other  wines  from  a  fruit  known  as  piñuela."  The  taste  of 
these  win<^  is  said  to  be  very  similar  to  grape  winces,  and  pro<luc»:s 

no  damaging  eiïectâ  on  the  human  organism.  The  aulhoniies  uf 

the  Government  of  Panama  have  arranged  to  establish  a  REFORM 
SCHOOL  for  boys  near  the  city  of  Panama  in  the  building  fonneriy 

used  as  an  t^ncultural  collie.  A  shipment  of  20  varieties  w 

seeds  has  been  received  from  tiie  National  Govenmient  by  Governor 
Ramon  Vallarmo  for  free  di-^tribuiion  to  gardeners  and  other  uuer- 

ested  persons.  The  Pan  .una  press  states  that  the  Govemmeni  has 

decided  to  temporarUy  prohibit  the  EXPORTATION  OF  SILVER 

BULLION  ana  Panama  silyer  coin  from  the  R^ublic.  Thu 

superintendcoit  of  the  Cbiriqui  Railroad  h^*?  recommended  the  use 
of  CRUDE  OIL  as  a  fuel.  This  railway  is  to  be  extended,  and  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  a  survey  for  the  extrusion 
between  Concepción  and  Oiiriqui  Viejo. 
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Hie  Natioual  Congri'sis  has  cua(  ted  »  Iaw  authorizing  tiie  Paraguay 
Packiiig  &  Cold  Storagie  Co.  to  estabtish  a  slau^tcrhousef  equip{>ed 
in  the  most  up-to-date  maimer,  for  the  pr»paratioii  and  (conservation 

'^fhcrf.  inntt^n.  pork.  ;í'k!  goat  mrnt.  together  with  their  hy-pnuhict<, 
for  f«Hiilr)iirpo^es  hy  the  use  of  nfrifrorating  or  other  modem  prt>c- 
etjses.    Tne  company  n\>o  has  |>ennissiiiri,  with  the  c^ouseiit  of  the 
Président  of  the  Republic,  to  build  wharves  and  to  use  same  in  con- 
'u  <  tion  with  its  business  in  such  places  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 
Till  -  onr<»ssionftires  may  expt^rt  the nonalimentary  hy-produrt^. .  ither 
in  their  nntural  stntr  or  after  hcins;  manufactured  into  other  fnini-^. 
The  coiiipauy  is  granted  tlàe  full"\vmff  francJiises:  Exemption  in>ra 
imjwrt  duty  on  tne  machinery,  ii.\ture>,  supplies,  spare  jjarts,  acces- 
sories, and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the  mstallation, 
opemtton.  and  maintenance  of  the  plant;  free  importation  of  cattle 
"Ti       ho<»f  ;  exemption  fr>m  fl-«  nl  and  muiiicip.p]  (hitic^  tiow  in  foni'e 
<  r  wiii.  ])  may  in  fiitint'  i»e  Jiii[>osed,  as  well  as  fnwii  all  kiiid-  of  mtcr- 
imi  tiixes.  port,  wharf,  and  navigation  dues  at  pn*>eut  m  force  or 
which  maj  neieafter  be  decreed,  prorided  its  own  wharves  are  used 
and  not  tixo^e  of  the  Government  or  of  private  parties.   The  company 
is  subject  ti>  thr  -anit  iry  laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
laws  of  Paraguay  cntr  ^Uincr  the  operation  of  industrial  enterprise?;. 
Hie  concession  is  for  a  jx  ri  ul  of  25  years.    Tlie  company  obh^tes 
itself  to  inrest  250,000  j)esos  gold  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  and  to  nare 
installed  and  in  operation  in  five  years  a  pa<  king  house  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  handling  500  animals  a  day.    The  K-^mI  domicile  of  the 
crvmpnny  i'-^  A^mirion,  iind  the  «  apitai  -tork  i<  owiied  by  Pamininynns. 
The  íxtuceiv-'ioníiireí»  nre  pn^liibited  in>m  transferring  tlie  cuiuíOssion 
without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  RepuoUc.    The  c^)m- 
pany's  plant,  which  is  being  constructed  at  Zeballos-cué,  will  soon 
De  completed  and  put  in  operation.    Tlie  packing  plant  of  the  Central 
Pani^iiav  Co.  at  San  Antonio.  :t  few  kiL «meter-  fr^m  the  national 
e^ipit.-il.  IS  now  hemg  installed.    Hie  Ki-o  pa<  kiiiir  liuuse,  ur  mihidmK 
hi**,  i'jr  a  long  time  exported  dried  and  preserved  meats.    The  new 
packing  houses,  however,  are  modemly  equipped  and  use  cold  for 

f»reserving  meats,  thereby  malring  possible  an  immense  saving  in 
rei^t,  and  they  intend  to  exp«>rt  their  product-  \o  Europe  and  North 

-\riien''a.  New  SU('íAÍ{  CANK  fields  have  heen  planted  at  I  riin- 

dey,  a  few  mil^  from  the  town  of  Arrovos  y  Esteros,  on  tracts  uf  land 
cleared  from  Tirgin  forests.^-^Accorchn^  to  the  Commercial  Review 
(Hevistft  de  Comercio)  of  A^imcion  there  nas  been  such  a  demand  for 
oooonut  oil  and  spurge  in  Paraguay  during  the  last  few  months  that 
ihf*  ffomf^'ti'"  supply  nas  heen  in-iiffirient  to  meet  the  «p.me.  To  in- 
crpíiãe  tiie  output  of  vegetable  oil-  iu  Paraguay  an  im[>ortant  Buenos 
Aires  firm  has  recently  taken  stei>s  looking  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
FACTOBT  FOR  OTE  MANUFACTURE  OP  VEGETABLE  OILS 

in  the  RepuMic  out  of  oooonnts  and  peanuts.  Preliminarv  steps 

have  been  tak. n  toward  the  establishment  of  a  TEUCPHONï!  LINE 
to  cr>niiect  Asuncion  with  Villa  Hayes,  Clorinda,  Cbaco-Í,  and  Monte 
Piedad. 
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For  the  purpose  of  consolidatíDS  the  national  debt  the  Resident 

of  the  Republic  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress  a  bill 
authorizing  him  to  issue  at  par  BONDS  OF  THE  INTERN.iL 
OONSOUDATED  DEBT  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000.  These 
bonds  are  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum, 
inteiest  payable  semiannually;  are  to  be  redetfned  in  31  years,  and 
are  nontaxable.  Every  six  months  drawings  are  to  be  made  to 
detomine  by  lot  the  bonds  which  fire  to  be  liquidated,  and  from  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  up  to  £léü,ÜüO  annually  are  to 

be  appropriated  for  their  payment.  The  new  CABiiSET  of  the 

President  of  Pera  is  as  folkws:  pr,  Francisco  Tadela,  chairman  of 
the  cabinet  and  Minister  of  Fmeign  Relations  ;  Dr.  German  .\reaas, 
Minister  of  Home  Government  and  Police:  Dr.  Ricardo  L.  Florez, 
Minister  of  Justice,  Worsliip,  Instruction,  and  Charity;  Col.  César  A. 
de  la  Fuente,  Minister  of^  War  and  Marine;  Señor  Baldomero  F. 
Maldonado,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Conunerce  ;  and  E^ineer  Héctor 

F.  Cardó,  Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion).  Tlie  POLICE 

FORCE  of  the  RepubUc,  according  to  information  contained  in  the 
Presidenf's  message  of  July  24,  1917.  numbers  5,074  men.  of  which 
2,318  belong  to  the  civil  guard,  870  to  the  infaatry  pohce,  and  I  SSG 

to  the  mounted  pohce.  The  total  receipts  from  POSTS  AA'D 

TELEGRAPHS  in*  1916  aggregated  £ie5|320,  as  compared  with 
£127,210  in  1915.  The  pieces  of  mail  matter  bandied  in  1916  num- 
bered  1,570,26'i  more  thnn  in  the  previous  year.    The  total  number 

of  telegraph  messages  forwarded  in  1916  was  1,707,043.  New 

INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS  have  beeu  com- 
pleted to  the  exehaoge  €Í  poetai  money  orden  with  Argentina  and 
Bolivia^  and  a  parcel-poet  service  established  with  Colombia  and 
Argentina,  parcels  going  to  the  latter  country  via  the  overland  route 
across  BoHvia.- — ^he  WIRELESS  TELl^^GRAPH  SERVICE  in 
Peru  has  greatly  developed  within  tlie  last  few  years.  At  present 
stations  are  maintained  at  Lima,  Callao,  Pisco,  Chala,  Iquitos, 
Leticia,  El  ESncanto,  Puerto  Bennudez,  Masisea,  and  Orellana.  A 
station  is  soon  to  be  ereeted  at  Cachando,  Department  of  Arequipa, 
and  the  Government  ha*^  purchased  material,  which  has  arrived  at 
Callao,  for  the  installation  of  five  new  stations  in  the  northern  const 
section  of  the  country,  and  a  large  plant  will  suuu  be  in  operation  at 

Maldonado,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Madre  de  Dice.  ^In  1916 

the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  primary  SCHOOLS  num- 
bered 166,002,  and  in  thenormnl  nud  nafionnl  r  olleges  277  and  5.202, 
respectively.  The  matriculates  of  the  universities  during  the  year 
referred  to  were  1,791.  In  1916  there  were  tliree  normal  schools  in 
the  Repubhc,  54  national  and  private  colleges,  and  2,296  primarv 

schools,  with  3,304  teachers.  ^At  the  close  of  1916  the  NATIONAL 

LIBRARY  had  54,473  volumes,  4,053  of  which  were  added  during 

that  year.  The  President's  message  states  that  there  are  6S9.5S7 

peKOiis  inscribed  in  the  MILITARY  REGISTER  of  the  Feruvian 
Government.  The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Peru  in  iyi6, 
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according  to  the  Presidents  message,  amounted  to  £^5,224,213 
(£«^.8965),  of  which  £16,541^063  represent  exports  and  £8,683,150 
importe.  The  revenues  of  the  QoTemment  during  the  same  year 
aggr^ated  £3,942,384,  and  the  expenditures  £3,193,609. 


SALVADOR 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  for  the  fiscal  year 
Jul}'  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  gives  the  estimated  receipts  as 
14,153,950  pesos  (peso  fliÏTer»  $0.6024)  and  the  estimated  eirôendi- 
toras  as  14,060,413  pesc^,  or  an  excess  of  income  over  outlay  during 
the  period  referred  to  of  93,537  p^os.  The  estimated  revenues  are 
made  up  of  customs  receipts  8,828,250  pe=!os,  ñr\ñ  retTirn^  from  all 
other  sources  5,325,700  pesos.  Tiie  estimated  expenditures  in 
detail,  in  silver  pesos,  are  as  follows:  Congress,  the  Presidency,  and 
Department  of  Home  Govemment,  3,178,591;  Department  of 
Fomento  (Promotion),  2,059,688;  of  Apiculture,  49,040;  of  Public 
Instruction,  1,280,927;  of  Forei^  Rplations,  272,505;  of  Justice, 
845,584;  of  Public  Charity  (Bonclicencia),  727,160;  of  the  Trea'^iiry, 
943,369;  of  Public  Credit,  1,522,887:  and  Department  of  War  and 

Marine,  3,180,762.  Recording  to  &  Diario  oí  San  Salvador  there 

are  registered  in  that  city  156  AUTOMOBILES,  practically  all 

having  been  imported  from  the  United  Statœ.  ^In  a  statement 

of  the  PIHBLIC  DEBT  of  the  conn  try,  recently  published  in  Diario 
del  Salvador,  the  total  indebtedness  on  January  1,  1916,  amounted 
to  28,255,041  pesos,  silver,  which  by  January  1,  1917,  had  been 
reduced  to  27,950,383  pesos,  of  which  amount  15,002,635  pesos 

represented  the  foreign  and  12,947,748  pesos  the  interior  debt.  

The  IMPORTS  throng}^  the  customhouse  of  J.n  Libertfid  during 
the  first  half  of  1917  ainounted  to  919,926  pesos,  or  an  mcrua.se  over 
the  same  period  of  1916  of  445,747  pesos.  The  exports  through 
the  port  rwemd  to  from  Jaauaiy  to  June,  inclusive,  of  the  present 
year,  amounted  to  350,071  pesos,  or  an  increase  over  the sameperiod 

of  1916  of  175,071  pesos.^  The  Department  of  Public  Charity 

(Beneficencia)  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  estimatifs  the  funds 
available  for  the  ROSALES  HOSPITAL  in  San  Salvador,  the  most 
important  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  at  251,442  pesoa 
(peso» $0.6024),  and  the  ezpenditiu-es,  including  a  debt  of  12,067 
pesos,  at  238,444  peso?,  or  an  excpj?s  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
12. 90S  pesos.  A  COLLEGE,  under  the  name  of  *'San  Carlos," 
hãá  recently  been  founded  at  Santiago  de  Maria.  The  college  is 
well  equipped  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Francisco  R.  Osegueda. 
A  night  school  for  adults  waa  also  recently  established  in  Quezalte- 
peque.— -The  city  of  Izalco  opened  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 

plant  to  the  use  of  the  public  on  August  15  last.  -The  budding 

to  bo  rucnpicd  by  the  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CORRECTION  OF 
Ml^Oiíò  ni  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has  been  completed  and  is 
noir  iu  use.  llie  structure  is  two  stories  high,  has  a  dormitory  for 
72  beds,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  to  100,  a  dining  room,  baths, 
shops,  and  a  garden  adjoining  which  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
pupils. 
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Tho  Department  of  Foreijijn  Relations  of  the  (lovenuuent  of 
Uiliguay,  through  its  legation  in  Washington,  has  furnished  the 
Monthly  Bulxetin  with  the  following  data:  The  legislators  affili- 
ated with  the  "Colorado''  pohticai  party  have,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  tlic  delegates  of  that  party  and  those  of  the 
National  Party,  nominated  as  its  PRESIDENTÍAL  CANDIDATE 
lialtasîH-  Brum,  now  minister  of  forcii^ii  relations,  said  candidate 
having  received  up  to  the  present  time  75  votes,  or  more  than  an 

absolute  majority.  The  Ihresident  has  sent  a  message  to  the 

general  assembly  accompanied  by  a  bill  which  grants  ciLstonLs  frnn- 
chisc^:  to  Swift  Co..  of  Montevideo,  for  the  installation  of  a  (ILIli 
FACTOliY  to  1)0  operated  in  connection  with  the  cold-storage  phmt 

of  that  company  in  Uruguay.  Due  to  the  increa.se  in  the  price  of 

kerosene  and  other  illuminants  the  Economic  Administrative  Board 
is  considering  a  plan  requiring  ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS  in 
all  of  the  houses  in  Montevideo.  The  electric  company  is  to  reduce 
'  the  price  for  current,  install  meters,  and  name  a  fixed  pri'<»  per 
lamp.  — — The  Government  commission  appointed  ad  honurcm  to 
study  Jind  devise  measures  for  the  development  of  the  TR^VNSIT 
OOIiíMEBOE  of  the  Hepublic,  will  soon  have  finished  its  work. 
The  minister  of  foreign  relations,  who  conceived  the  plan,  proposes 
to  soon  call  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  to  wiiich  members  of  the 
national  and  foreign  boards  of  trade  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  other 

mercantile  interests,  will  be  invited.  The  Department  of  Foreign 

Relati(Mi8y  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  legation  of  Bncil 
announcing,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  that  country,  that 
the  law  revoking  neutrality  between  the  I'nited  i^fntc-  of  America 
and  Germany  had  been  sanctioned,  stated  that  the  I  ruguayan  Gov- 
ernment gladly  manifested  its  sympatliies  for  the  ideals  of  iVMEKI- 
CAN  SOLIDARITY,  and  added:  ^'United  as  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  are  hy  everlasting  bonds  of  democracy,  and  entertaining  the 
same  views  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  the  logic  of  principles  and  inter> 
estâ,in  order  to  better  assure  the  effica^^yof  the  former  and  tlie  free 
development  of  the  latter,  ne(  essarily  requires  to  be  adopted,  in  regard 
to  the  events  which  now  deeply  affect  tlie  whole  world,  a  close  union 
of  conduct  in  such  a  way  that  every  act  perpetrated  against  any  of 
the  American  countries,  in  violation  of  the  universally  recognized 
precepts  c)f  international  law,  constitutes  an  offense  to  all  and  jnstificj» 
common  action  ])y  all.  Uruguay  entertains  the  hope  taat  the 
American  nations  will  take  collective  action  in  that  sense,  either  at 
a  continental  congress  or  in  some  other  way,  and  trusts  that  that 
hope,  which  has  guided  its  expectant  attitude,  will  soon  be  converted 
into  a  successful  reality  that  will  insure  to  America  the  efficient  tL^e 
of  its  moral  nrvd  matorinl  powers  and  the  influence  it  is  entitle  J  to 

exercise  on  tlie  desiimes  of  the  world."  Concerning  the  sinking  of 

the  saihng  vessel  "ROSARIO,"  it  was  decided,  after  an  e.xpianation  , 
of  the  facts  hy  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  to  the  Cabinet  and 
to  the  Seuate>  to  make  no  diplomatic  claim  therefor,  inasmuch  as 
the  case  was  similar  to  that  of  the  steamer  ''Goritzia,"  and  whil» 
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the  Tessel  sailed  under  the  Uruguayan  flas  it  had  not  been  definitely 

re«ri>tered,  and,  furthermore,  had  beon  sold  to  a  French  firm.  The 

bill  proiiihititig  the  exportation  of  WHEAT,  in  order  to  uvoid  a 
shortage  of  food  at  home,  has  boon  >i|)])rovcd.  The  work  under- 
taken oy  the  State  Insurance  Bank  looking  to  an  increase  in  the 
cnltivation  of  CEREALS  has  met  with  tiie  approval  of  producers 
and  consumeist  The  Commerdai  Defense  League  has  collected 
funds  to  increase  tlie  amount  advanced  by  tlie  bank  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  mtoîi  under  cultirntion  will  he  greatly 

infTea<cd.  At  a  cabinet  meetiiii;  held  on  June  18  last,  President 

\iera  deireed,  in  accordance  witii  views  previously  expressed  by 
him  on  PAN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SOLIDARITY,  that  no 
American  country,  which  in  defense  of  its  riglits  l)e(-omes  involved 
in  war  with  nations  of  other  conl  inen(<.  shall  bo  treated  m  a  bellig- 
erent, and  that  laws  rnutrarv  thereto  sluill  not  bo  enforced.  The 

sto«  k  of  COINED  GOLD  in  the  Republic  on  May  31,  1917,  was 
42,346,544  pesos  (peso- $1.0342),  as  compared  with  41,817,176 

pesos  in  April  last.  ^According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Statistics  there  are  in  Uruguav  4.134,498  DOMESTIC  FOWLS,  as 
follows:  Cocks.  242.718:  hens,  2,  385,31.')  :  cockerels.  1,172.189:  dnrks, 
208,943:    turkeys,  82.689;  and  geese,  42,644.    This  is  an  ítk  rease 

since  1^08  of  1,052,209  fowls,  In  order  to  celebrate  the  recent 

visit  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  SQUADRON  to  South  American 
waters,  a  popular  committee  was  formed  of  the  most  representative 
persons  of^  the  country  The  reception  given  the  squaaron  showed 
jn  a  most  expressive  nuinner  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Uruguay 
Hi  favor  of  Pan  American  sohdarity. — — The  Department  of  Pubhc 
Works  has  issued  a  decree  concerning  t  he  increase  in  the  RAILWAY 
TARIFFS,  and  has  authorized  the  Central  Uru^ayan  Railway  to 
apply, until  further  notice,  a  special  freight  tariíTon  the  traffic  han- 
dled. Statistics  compiled  oy  the  Fan  iVmerican  Union  show 

that  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Uruguay  for  the  first  half  of  1917 
amounted  to  $68,591,495  United  States  gold,  made  up  of  imports 
$19,317,152,  and  exports  $49,274,343,  or  an  excess  of  the  latter  OTer 
the  former  of  $29,957,191.  The  exports  went  prin<  ipallv  to  the 
United  States,  $16,460.597;  United  Kingdom,  $9,776,999;  France, 
$7,728,772;  Argentina,  $6,825,685;  Italv.  $5.327,142:  Spain, 
$2,  -  -  - 

from 

$3 

$714,069;  and  Italy,  $616,082. 

VENEZUELA 


Hie  PkY>vÍ8Íona]  Fk«sident  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree, 
under  date  of  September  7,  appointing  the  following  CABINET: 
Señor  Ignacio  Anarade,  Minister  of  Home  Grovemment;  Dr.  Bemar- 
<lino  Mosquera,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relntion<::  Dr.  Roman  Cardenas, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Dr.  C.  Jimenez  Ui-holkulo.  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine;  Dr.  Gumersindo  Torres,  Minister  of  Fomento  (Promotion); 
Dr.  Luis  V61e3E,  tfinister  of  Public  Works;  and  Dr.  R.  Gonzalez 
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Rincoiii^,  Minister  of  Public  instruction. — —The  executive  power  has 
established  the  office  of  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  OF  MINES 
for  the  western  region  of  the  Republic  with  jurisdiction  in  the  States 
ci  Lm,  Yaracuy,  Palcon,  Zulia,  Trujillo,  Merida,  and  Tachira,  and 

has  appointed  Dr.  Giiillormo  Machado  Moralos  inspector.  The 

Pr^inent  of  the  Republic  has  acquired  hv  purt  hiuse  and  added  to 
the  AGRICULTURAL  AND  SiLViCULTUiiAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS  the  ranches  known  as  "Estancia  Ootiza"  and  "Potrero 

Pulinare."  The  Government  of  Veneaoela  has  leased  to  private 

parties  the  URAO  LAGOON  at  Laminillas,  cfipitnl  of  the  (üñtrict 
of  Sucre,  State  of  Merida,  for  a  period  of  10  years  at  an  annual  rental 
of  4,000  bolívares  (bolívar» $0.193).  The  lessee  agrees  to  charge 
not  more  than  4  boliyares  per  Idlo  of  trona  intended  for  consumption 

in  the  Republic  Antonio  J.  Calcaflo  has  contracted  with  the 

Venezuelan  Government  to  construct  and  operate  a  TELEPHONE 
LINE  connecting  the  to\rn?!  of  Guasipati,  Ei  Callao,  Tumeremo,  and 
Cuyuni,  and  any  other  place  or  places  in  the  Roscio  district,  State  of 
Bol  ivar,  that  may  be  desired.  The  contractor  is  authorii&ed  to 
import  free  of  duty  the  apparatus  and  materials  necwemy  for  tlie 
construction  and  operation  of  the  hne. — In  honor  of  Simon  Boliyar, 
the  Liberator,  the  newspapers  published  in  Caracas  and  Maracay  nse<l 
in  their  edition  of  July  24,  last  anniversary  of  Bolivar,  PAPER  man- 
ufactured in  and  out  oí  material  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ooontry.  Tbe  paper  factory  at  Maracay  now  makes  47  different 
weiehte  and  siaes  of  paper,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
macninery.    The  paper  manufactured  v!iri(>s  in  quahty  from  rough 

wrapping  paper  to  the  best  grades  of  bookpaper  and  cardboard.  

The  net  earnings  of  the  BANK  OF  VENEZUELA  during  the  first 
half  of  1917  agsre^ated  988,142  boUvares  (bolivar  «$0.1 93).  Tbe 

reserve  fund  of  this  mstitution  is  now  1|651,813  bohvares.  During 

the  period  referred  to  the  bank  imported  gold  to  the  value  ot 

$1,550,000.  El  Universal,  a  daily  nowsp «per  of  Caracas,  recently 

piiblishod  a  view  of  a  MODERN  HERON  FARM,  belonging  to  Gen. 
Juan  V .  Gomez,  located  near  the  city  of  Maracay.  The  raising  of 
herons  for  tibev  plumes  has  of  late  years  grown  to  lie  a  wy  important 
industry  in  VeneKuelai  well  suited  to  the  country  and  quite  piofitable 

owin^to  the  growing  demand  and  high  prices  of  the  plumes.  

The  Provisional  President  of  tlie  Republic  recently  issued  decn»€« 
providing  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  m 
the  city  of  Ptaisrto  Cabello;  a  chair  of  engineerins  in  the  School  of 
Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences  of  (Sracas;  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  Archeology  and  a  Museum  of  Fine  Artí^ 
in  Caracas;  a  course  of  practical  acrricultnrc  in  the  normal  schools 
of  Caracas,  as  well  as  in  the  women's  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
the  National  Capital. 
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THE  CALL  FOR  FOODS: 
SOUTH  AMERICA'S  ANSWER 


MANY  an  acre  of  fruitless  laiul  in  Soutli  Ameritu  has  bet'oinc 
pruductivf  within  the  lost  few  years.  The  effect  of  war, 
deTastation  and  hunger  in  Europe  was  brought  vividly 
and  piteously  homo  to  the  South  Americans  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  Why? 
Because  at  the  outbreak  of  European  hostilities  every  South  American 
country  began  to  give  its  young  men  to  the  god  of  battle.  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  central  powers  all  called  their  reservists  and 
patriots  to  the  homeland.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  see  thou- 
sands of  men  reembark  from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  lands 
of  their  adoption — ^for  European  trenches,  and  si.x  months  later 
to  hear  in  Cliile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  the  harrowitig  stories  of  the  loss 
oisons,  brotlici-s.  and  fathers  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Coincident  with  the  stories  of  sorrow  arose  the  question  of  goods 
and  foods.  Many  manufactured  |)n»ducts  that  hnd  long  been  im- 
ported into  South  America  were  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  slii])pmg 
facilities,  ami  the  importer  sought  in  vain  to  replemsli  liis  stock. 
Oilicials  and  <'itizens  feared  a  shortage  of  food  products  and  encour- 
aged the  jdanting  of  larger  acreage.  In  some  cases  an  oihcial  appeal 
stimulated  production.  For  in.stance,  President-elect  Gomez,  of 
Venezuela,  called  upon  bis  countrJ^nen  publicly  and  through  the 
several  State  Governments  for  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  latter  officials  echoed  ihe  appeal  and  some  of  tlie  governors 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  prizes  to  the  farmer  who  produced  the  lai^gest 
(quantities  of  com,  beans,  or  rice.  What  is  the  result  ?  Venezuela 
has  already  shipped  to  New  York  80  tons  of  com  as  her  fiist  consign- 

■  By  William  A.  Keiil,  I'uii  Aiuericuu  t'uiun  Stall. 
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nient  (if  that  product  ev€*r  '^ent  to  the  I  nitiai  States  or  to  any  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  cori).  inanv  tons  of  \ Cuczuclan  l>(»nn<  havr 
arriv<»d  in  Now  York  and  11» >  <lmibf  will  ^ooii  In'  i)la(  (mI  iipciii  tlic  mar- 
ket. Tlif  ^rrnwiii';  nf  t  })(*>('  tM«»  pn»(iu<  l>  in  larger  tpiuntitii's.  coupled 
with  the  universal  dcniaiKl.  appears  to  be  having  a  >tiinulalin;i  in- 
iluejice  <»n  Venezuelan  a;j:ri«  uhure  in  general,  and  ere  lonf;  a<i<liti(>nal 
supplier  will  probably  be  available.  In  su^^ar  alune  lhe  e.xport»  to 
the  Lniteii  States  for  the  iii>t  half  nf  tVie  ])rrsent  year  incieased  in 
value  S4."i4.()(>n  over  the  <  (»rre>j)on<iintr  j  erird  of  1916.  But  grain 
and  sugar  are  not  all  tbi>  Caribbean  <duntiy  is  produt  in^;  11  ore  abund- 
antly. The  meat-paekin*;  jilaiii  at  Puerto  Cabello  which  rejourned 
operations  a  >li<ti  i  iin  e  a^o  li*  to  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing 
needs.  Construction  work  i>  progressinj^T  ami  suun  it  is  e.vpected  to 
have  a  capacity  for  slaughtering  500  caille  per  day. 

As  cattle  producing  nations  of  the  future  as  well  as  at  present, 
authorities  are  lioking  N'enezuela.  Colombia,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
with  Aigentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  And  as  evidences  of  these 
facts  it  nay  be  stated  that  six  or  more  great  meat^-packing  corixira- 
tioQs  of  the  United  States  have  transported  at  least  a  portion  of 
their,  activities  to  the  southern  continent.  During  the  fiinst  five 
months  of  1917  Brazil  exported  29,600,000  kilos  of  frozen  beef,  com- 
pared with  onlj  10,900,000  kilos  for  the  whole  of  1916.  Two  Armour 
establishments  at  SSo  Paulo  and  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento,  respec- 
tively, have  already  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  cattle  raising  in 
southern  Brazil.  Both  of  these  plants  are  really  in  the  building 
stage  and  have  not,  therefore,  reached  a  normal  working  capacity. 
More  than  $5,000,000  is  already  invested  in  these  enterprises  and  the 
Sfto  Paulo  plant,  it  is  stated,  will  have  a  capacity  for  slaughtering 
7,000  animals  a  day,  necessitating  3,000  employees. 

The  stranger  may  ask  where  is  such  a  large  number  of  stock  to  be 
obtained?  AU  who  are  acquainted  with  southern  Brazil  are  aware 
that  for  sonic  years  stock  breeding  has  been  gradually  advancing, 
(he  ranclies  following  the  railroads  and  other  means  of  coimiiunica- 
tion  that  have  entered  virgin  lorritory.  One  of  the  greatest  stimuli 
to  the  stock  industry  will  doubtless  be  the  propaganda  to  be  carried 
on  by  tlie  Armour  subsidiary  compaiUes.  Larger  numbers  of  im- 
proved breeds  of  stock  will  be  taken  to  Brazil,  ranchmen  will  be 
instructed  in  animal  husbandry,  pure-bred  anitnnls  aro  to  be  loane<l 
to  breeders,  and  the  industry  encouraged  in  various  other  ways, 
privately  as  well  as  oilicially. 

In  ante  hclJuni  <h»ys  Brazil  siupped  few  if  any  potnlfxs  in  01  lu  r 
itiuds.  But  the  unusual  demand  appears  to  have  cuusiU  u  surplus 
to  be  LToun.  fts  more  than  1.000  tons  were  exported  during  tln>  first 
nix  nionlhs  of  the  present  year,  ^fandioca  flour  was  rx])ortcd  in>iii 
Brazil  in  normal  times  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  tons  a  year;  but  by 
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St'ENK  IN  THK  YKKHA  MATE  FoKESTS  OF  PAUAííVAV. 

The  loaves  ol  this  platii  liaxo  lonp  Uvn  ii«*<l  thnnighoiit  smuhrm  South  Aiiwrin»  in  n.akini'  li^a.  Uiiriiiu 
reoent  years  Increasing  <iuanti(ies  of  yerbu  nmtc  nave  Immmi  ini|M»ri<MÍ  into  ihe  Vniletl  Stales,  where  the 
beverage  is  gaining  popularity. 
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li'astni  of  tho  crtll  forfoíni,  Br,)/.  IÍííh  pnuliK  i  i-s  (lUi.dniph  d  tho  coun- 
try s  <iut|)iil  of  tlli■^  produi  t  fíu-  tlir  (ir-t  luilf  of  thr  ¡)rfst'iit  year. 
Again.  Hra/.il  luis  la  vi  r  Ik  (  ii  nu  (  \p(u  l(  r  of  com,  })ut  she  sold  in  a 
recent  six  months  period  more  thtm  10,000  tons  for  foreign  consump- 
tion; a  fair  indication  that  demand  creates  at  least  an  added  interest 
in  a  crop  destined  to  be  far  greater  in  future  years. 

To-day  Brazil  has  rice  for  sale  instead  of  importing  it.  At  a  rice 
fazenda  in  the  State  of  São  Paulo  I  found  a  higldy  trained  young  Brft> 
zilian  cl&d  in  khaki  with  sleeves  rolled  high,  superintcndir.g  the  con- 
struction of  dams  to  irrigate  hundreds  of  acres  of  rice  fields.  The 
young  man  had  been  educated  in  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
Stall  s  and  was  not  above  laboring  under  the  burning  Br¿z  1 1  n  sun. 
This  case  is  typical  of  many  other  planters  wlu)  arc  branching  out 
into  lines  other  than  coffee  and  rubber,  so  long  Brazil's  greatest  reve- 
nue pn>duc(^rs.  Tliis  season  Brazil  raised  in  the  aliove-mentioned 
Stivte  alone  2,628.000  bags  of  rice.  Never  before  has  São  Paulo  ])ro- 
du<ed  tins  Inrgc  ((uantity;  more  than  a  million  bng^  being  av5>ilnble 
for  (  xj)ortution.  Fnun  parts  of  the  country  there  were  exported 
in  th(  first  hplf  of  l*Jl7inon  tliau  20,000  t^>ns  of  rice. 

Lruguay  is  very  optiiuistic  over  the  ])rosptcts  of  lur  iipproaching 
wheat  harvt.'t  in  i)it(  nd)ci  uiul  .hinunry.  The  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try s(>W(  (1  more  inns  in  wlieat  this  year  tlum  ever  before,  and  one  of 
th<^  l(>ti<lirg  journrls  of  Monte  video,  Kl  Diario  del  Plata,  esljuates 
that  TrugUí'y  will  have  a  surplus  of  more  than  7,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  ship  to  other  land^*.  The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  is  given 
»:t  779,736. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  Uruguay  rela- 
tive to  raising  laiigcr  crops,  and  an  active  pn>paganda  greatly  aided 
the  movement.  Banks  and  the  Liga  de  Defensa  Cdmerci&l  provided 
thousands  of  dollars  with  which  selected  seeds  were  purchased  and 
r Hotted  to  farmers  who  were  unable  to  obtain  them  in  other  ways. 
New  stocks,  public  lectures,  and  freo  literature  to  agriculturists  are 
J  mong  the  leading  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  favorable 
food  balance  foreign  countries  may  expect  from  Uruguay  in  wheat  as 
well  as  in  variotts  other  foodstuffs. 

Furthennore.  Uruguay  i)i'oposes  to  turn  a  (  ntp  pest  into  a  pn>iit. 
The  rj  viijiis  of  loi  iists  have  often  caused  serious  injury  or  l(»ss  of 
gn»wiii<;  ^r.ilii.  Tliis  iu'-cf  t  lias  bien  found  to  possess  nitrogon  and 
|)lio<|)hor.c  iicid  prop(  i  (i(  s  m  considi  rabie  di  gn-es,  îiccordmg  to  the 
(  xpennu  nts  of  S(«ñor  AK  xatidro  Ot?i(  gui  ;  and  plans  are  h(  iîig  roi\- 
sidered  for  transf<»nniug  thi  locust  luLo  soap,  fertihzer,  and  lubricat- 
ing oils.  If  it  is  p»)ssil)le  to  consumnuite  these  plans,  various  cn>p.> 
Will  be  conserved  if  not  entirely  saved,  aided  in  gi*owth,  and  the 
farmer  relieved  to  some  extent  at  least  from  the  ravages  of  the  insec  t. 

Uruguay's  immense  herds  of  cattle,  shcej),  swine,  etc.,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  here,  further  than  to  remark  that  it  is  esti- 
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CACAO  WOHKKHS  IN  EfVADUU. 

Thr  Siviir  ropri'Meiils  the  rUw  n(  ii  Imsy  day  ntiii  the  witrki-rs  arc  lioiiiPMard  Ixiiinil.  This  uraiuii  of 

iiKriciiltiiro  kí^<'^  pni|>luyiiu'nt  to  lH>t)i  nii>n  and  woiiifii.  and  the  inrretuinR  demand  (or  <h«Ki>latc  is 
liuvini:  il  «ilimiiliitinj;  nTrct  «m  the  indusir>  in  kimutiiI. 
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mated  there  an  in  the  country  something  like  35,000,000  live  stock. 
.And  the  annual  increase  of  the  herds  no  doubt  will  be  especially  fay* 
ored  by  the  ranchmna  on  account  of  the  rising  value  of  all  kinds  of 
stock.  The  latest  annual  report  (South  American  Journal,  Aug.  25) 
of  one  of  Uruguay  s  most  important  packing  companies,  states  that 
''the  herds  are  being  graded  up  continuously,  and  the  company  now 
ha<«  such  a  large  supply  of  pure*bred  animals  that  they  produce  fine 
cattle  in  excess  of  their  own  requirement**,  and  arc  consequently  ahio 
to  sell  the  overjilus  locally  at  lucrative  prices.  *  ♦  *  Much  good 
work  has  hvcn  done  on  the  company's  rancílu^." 

Wlum  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  sit.s  hefore  his  open  fire  and 
to  some  pxteiit  rests  from  h\<  labors  afield,  the  plflTiter  oti  the  pampas 
of  Argentina  is  as  active  as  the  l)iisy  bee.  He  is  re  ¡ipinjí  liis  linrvosts. 
The  greatest  yield  of  wbent  tlie  fiir-southeni  |)laiitcr  evM-  ctijoyiMl 
was  about  13i  l>usiu'Ls  per  acre,  which  whs  tlie  average  return  from 
the  crop  of  1007-8.  This  yield,  of  course,  falls  short  of  that  of  lands 
intensively  cultivated,  but  it  forms  the  basis  for  estimatiiii^  the 
crop  of  1017-18.  Aceoiding  to  statistics  conipded  by  the  Argentine 
minister  of  agriculture,  there  are  now  sowed  to  wheat  something 
more  than  17,400,000  acres;  over" 3,300,000  acres  are  in  linseed,  and 
2,827,000  acres  in  oats.  The  estimated  production,  provided  no 
unforeseen  agency  alters  the  outlook,  is  6,475,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat,  1,059,000  tons  of  linseed,  and  1,467,000  tons  of  oats. 

We  hear  much  of  Argentina's  embargo  on  grain,  hut  we  also  learn 
from  recent  reports  that  a  commission  representing  the  national 
grain  interests  estimates  that  Argentina  will  have  at  least  300,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  exportation  next  year  without  endangering  the 
supply  needed  for  home  consumption.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1917  Ar<rentinn  ex])()rte(l,  according  to  mail  advices  from  Buenos 
Aires,  756,364  tons  of  wheat.  Tliis  amount  is  considerably  less 
than  for  the  rorn>sponding  period  of  1916,  the  cui'taiied  shipments 
being  probably  due  to  the  wheat  enibaiL'". 

Various  countries  naturally  look  to  Ar«j;entina  f(^r  meat  su])plies. 
Statistics  show  that  country  to  have  about  -l(bt)t)(),00U  iiead  of 
cattle  and  85.0l)U,UtKJ  sheep,  but  an  unfortunate  note  is  ad<led  that 
tlie  export  of  meats  has  more  or  less  strained  the  resources  anil  in 
six  year>  there  lias  lieea  a  decrease  in  the  inuubei'  of  cattle.  The 
latter  fact  and  the  world-wide  demand  for  food  wiU  probably  act  a?* 
an  incentive  to  renewed  activities  in  aU  kinds  of  stock  breeding. 

As  a  cattle  country  Paraguay  is  emerging  into  the  limelight  of 
food  supply  by  the  introduction  of  additional  foreign  capital.  One 
of  the  unpleasant  sights  which  greets  the  traveler  in  Paraguay, 
especially  during  the  wet  season,  is  the  number  of  catUe  to  be  seen 
struggling  or  fast  in  the  mud  of  sw^amp  lands,  the  rising  waters 
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finally  ororwhelmiiifi  (hem.  yet  in  most  cases  there  are  rolling  hilL* 
near  by,  oíÍcring  safety  for  muii  and  honst.  Greater  attention  to 
herds,  with  more  cowboys  ill  the  held,  is  gradually  lessening  this 
annual  i()s>  »)[  stock. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Paraguayan  Confess  carries  a  number  of 
provisions  for  improving  the  country'^  -t  >ck  and  otherwise  fostering; 
the  industry.  North  American  Imancicrs  are  responsible  for  several 
millions  of  dollars  whicli  have  been  invested  recently  in  vast  cattle 
areas  and  in  buildin*^  a  modern  meat-pai  king  plant  near  Asuncion. 
This  company,  with  abundant  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
enterprises  that  has  entered  the  bounds  of  Paraguay,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  important  features  of  the  work  wiU  be  the  operation  of  its 
own  cattle  steamers  on  the  Paraguay  and  other  watercourses  of 
the  region.  Paraguay  has  about  4f000,000  cattle — only  an  insig- 
nificant number  compared  to  possibiHties. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  food  value  of  fruits.  In  Paraguay 
I  bought  oranges  for  $1  per  thousand — ^not  indifferent  ones,  but 
excellent  juicy  oranges.  Paraguay  is  a  land  where  the  orange  and 
other  fruit'i  grow  wild;  with  cultiTation,  excellent  results  are  obtained. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Orient  English  enterprise  has  made  orange 
marmalade"  a  feature  in  the  problem  of  feeding  the  people — ^in 
feeding  the  European,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  feeding  the  high- 
class  natire.  Moré  capital  devoted  to  the  orange  lands  of  Paraguay 
might  utilize  the  oranges  ci  that  country  as  the  English  have  done 
the  fruits  in  Ceylon.  This  industry,  however,  is  one  of  future  rather 
than  present-day  food  supply,  although  Paraguay  is  sending  oranges 
in  carload  lots  to  Buenos  Aires  markets. 

Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  can  not  at  present  make  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  foodstuffs  to  other  countries.  The.^e  nations  are,  however, 
conserving  and  increasing  their  supplies  for  home  consumption, 
thereby  creating  a  tendency  to  smaller  importations.  Normally 
they  have  been  buying  large  quantities  of  Hour  from  the  l'nite<i  States 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  effects  of  war  have  caused  them  to  take 
inventory  of  domestic  resources.  Chile  recently  placed  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  flour  mills  at  San  Antonio.  In  visiting 
this  establishment.  T  said  to  tlie  manager:  ''Where  will  you  obtaifi 
the  grain?  You  rci|uirc  vast  <juant ities."  His  answer  was  reas-sur- 
ing- — Chile  is  to  export  more  food  prcxhirts  next  year,  and  stiJl  largor 
quantities  in  the  future.  Tlie  Piovince  nf  Linares  in  cenlral  Chile 
iiluslrales  the  point.  Tlic  l)oai<i  of  public  works  <»f  the  i;ati<»ii 
reretitly  a|)[)rnv(MÍ  plans  fui-  a  niilliou  ilollar  irrigation  (iin«l.  «n«!  in 
place  of  »'1,(IU()  hectares  Uiectare  —  about  2^  acics^  ^own  tn  wlu'iit 
in  this  one  province,  a>  at  present,  the  area  will  be  largely  nirivast'<L 

A^ain.  consider  the  frigid  region  of  Magellan  Territory.  Meat- 
free/.ing  jdants  there  have  been  returning  100  per  cent  dividends  to 
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Ar.Rll  l  l.TlIltAL  SCENES  IN  BOLIVIA. 

I'PIht:  a  k-'litiipsc  oí  silbar -tunc  ]>rodiirtion  In  the  ('mlialnimlia  region,  now  nuwlo  !U'tv!4sil>lo  hv  mtniilo- 
tion  «1Í  lho  r-.iilroad  to  that  jnirt  oí  Kolivin.  Lower:  A  portifm  <•(  n  cofu  plantation  un<l  u  few  of  the 
workers  gathering  the  leaves. 
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st<H  kholilers  for  seToraJ  years.  A  ik-w  <  (iinj>any  is  preparinj:  to  start 
operafion-  at  ntima  Esperanza  (Ljust  Ilojx'i  with  a  rapital  of 
$ÕUÍi.íM»o  aji<l  witli  a  sheep  slaughtering  rapacity  of  .■>Oi),(W)()  per  year. 
Xaturaiiy  this  enterprise  bespeaks  still  greater  attention  to  the  >lie<'j>- 
raising  iudu.strA*  whicli  has  long  flourished  in  that  far-awji  v  re<rion  of 
eold  and  snow.  Meat  and  wheat,  tfien.  are  two  footls  that  ('Idle  is 
preparing  to  produee  in  larger  quantiti(»s.  for  domestic  if  not  for 
foreign  consumption.  This  year  (liile  limited  her  export  of  wheat 
to  700,000  metric  tons  and  beans  to  150,000  tons,  as  a  matter  of  food 
oonBervatioti, 

Boliyia's  railway  construction  work  reached  in  July  last  to  the 
Cochabamba  region,  thereby  tapping  a  rich  agricultural  area  that 
formeily  had  no  modem  communication  with  the  populous  part  of 
the  country.  iL^cultural  products  to-day  are  shipped  by  rail 
directly  to  the  capital  city  and  other  centers  of  trade.  Scarcity  of 
ships  on  the  Pacific,  high  freight  rates,  and  restricted  exports  of  the 
usual  flour  from  the  United  States  have  induced  Bolivian  planters  to 
put  forth  greater  efforts — they  have  been  shown  that  home  markets 
exist  for  all  kinds  of  substitutes  for  wheat  flour.  The  extension  of 
the  railroad  above  mentioned  and  also  the  Yungas  road,  now  being 
pushed  northward  from  La  Paz  into  the  productive  valleys  of  that 
almost  viigin  r^on,  makes  additional  rice  and  sugar-cane  lands 
accessible  as  well  as  available  for  agricultural  exploitation.  Bolivia 
has  long  imported  sugar;  about  $1,000,000  worth  in  a  recent  average 
year.  But  by  reason  of  the  railroad,  new  life  is  given  to  sugar'-cane 
planting,  especially  in  the  Cochabamba  region  extending  eastward 
toward  Santa  Crua,  and  we  find  to-day  15  steam-power  mills,  in 
addition  to  various  others  operated  by  animal  power,  grinding  cane 
and  producing  sugar  in  larger  and  larger  quantities.  Rice,  molasses, 
alcohol,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  other  crops  and  products  of  eastern 
Bolivia  now  receiving  more  attention  by  reason  of  the  increasing 
demand  and  higher  prices. 

Penivinn  phuiters  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  high  prices  re- 
ceived for  tlieir  cot  ton  tb.nt  some  of  them  were  turning  from  food  crops 
to  tlie  more  prolitahle  cotton  L'fowiiig.  Oiiicials  of  the  (.iovernrnoiit . 
however,  saw  in  the  move  a  grave  condition,  and  farmers  wen*  ur»;o(l 
to  grow  greater  quantities  of  foodstuffs—  to  [)iant  more  acres  tlian  m 
past  yenrs.  Nfltti rally,  we  lonk  uj)on  Peru  as  a  vast  st<n'ehoiiso  <>f 
minerals;  but  in  addition  to  supplyiTiir  such  produi  ts,  the  Repnldo- 
exj)orted  last  year  more  than  $27,5UU,UÜ0  worth  of  sugar,  nr  doul>ie 
the  value  of  that  sold  in  ]irevious  years.  Tliis  atnount  reüectís  a 
larger  acTeuge  as  well  us  higiier  prices  receive»!  ft»r  tlie  (  lop. 

If  Peru  and  Chile  can  not  supply  tlie  world  with  íuni  pa  nine  is  in 
enormous  quantities  they  do,  nevertheless,  provide  the  soil  ingredients 
that  niukc  larger  crops  in  other  lands.    (îuano  and  nitrate  from  the 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A  SUCAR  REFINERY  IN  NORTHERN  PERU. 
This  esUblishment  bt  on  the  Cartavio  estate,  the  latter  furnishing  employment  lur  at  least  2,0UU  people. 


THE  rmCAMITA  CANAL,  NORTHERN  PERV. 

Thi«  ranal  illUAtru(e.<(  the  nM'thn<l  employt^l  fur  randiiclinR  wat4>r  fmm  mountain  streams  to  the  arid 
ci«»t  lan<l<.    Within  the  la.st  lew  years  "the  supir-oino  industry  in  Pern  has  made  im|*<irtant  -itrides. 
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coast  line  of  these  two  nations,  as  eveiyone  knows,  is  aiding  and 
multiplying  the  yield  of  food  crops  in  widely  divexiBified  regions  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  diflSculty  at  present,  however,  is  the  dearth  of 
ships  to  ti-ansport  such  materials,  and  perhaps  no  better  illustration 
of  this  deplorable  fact  can  be  found  than  that  of  a  Chilean  man-of-war 
laden  with  nitrate  steaming  f(»r  North  -Vnierica  -  a  recent  occurrence. 

T}ie  rncao  (chocolate)  bean  is  Ecuador's  principal  food  export,  and 
advices  from  Giia3'aquil  say  these  beans  have  been  ''coming  in 
abundantly.  "  Warehouses  are  repnrtciî  to  have  enormous  quantities 
in  store,  especiíüly  those  at  Colon,  Panama.  In  September,  hist,  a 
moro  or  less  nvcrapre  month,  (IjO.")  1,256  pounds  were  exported  from 
Ecuador,  nearly  ().()()(),()()()  ])oun(ls  coming  to  the  United  States.  The 
hit^h  cost  of  oeean  freight  sjuice,  however,  appears  to  be  growing 
¡iroliilíitive.  The  lale  per  ton  from  (luayatjuil  to  New  York  has  been 
$40,  a  figure  |)ossil)ly  higher  to-dav.  To  European  ports  transporta- 
tion ¡Hcsents  slill  a  greater  problem.  The  vessels  recently  j)laeeil  in 
service  between  (iuayaquil  ami  San  Francisco  under  the  Norwegian 
flag  may  possibly  cause  some  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  tlie  Pacific 
and  otherwise  aid  E2cuador*8  cacao  maricet.  The  Gov,  Forces,  of  this 
line,  recently  delivered  18,000  bags  of  cacao  in  San  Francisco,  while 
Ecuadorian  exporters  in  contracting  to  sui)ply  50  tons  of  potatoes  a 
week  to  Panama  stimulated  the  growing  of  potatoes  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Looking  at  the  food  question  in  Colombia  we  find  that  the  high 
prices  of  wheat  flour,  much  of  which  has  long  been  imported,  is 
causing  many  people  to  consume  laiger  quantities  of  other  foods. 
A  luimber  of  Colombian  millers  import  wheat  from  the  United  States 
which  now  costs  delivered  in  Carribhean  ports  about  $4  per  bushel; 
this  brings  the  priée  of  flour  to  S30  per  barrel  prohibitive  rates  for 
the  poorer  irdiabitants.  The  latter  have  biM  ii  throwing  larger  quan- 
tities of  various  .species  of  potato,  one  of  wiiieh  is  locally  called 
name.  Bananas  also  are  more  largely  eonsunied  locally  and  many  of 
these  come  from  sujiplies  wluch  arc  not  suited  to  foreign  slii[)inent. 
Tn  imp)  Colombia  exported  to  the  Ignited  Stales  SI ,H()7,21.3  wortli  of 
bananas,  a  considerable  inerease  from  the  SSfi:;,  Isiî  value  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Sugar  ex¡>ortalion  from  Coloiul>ia  aJ.so  nearly  doubled 
in  the  same  period. 

At  present  about  25,000  head  of  beef  cattle  are  needed  annually  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Colombia  is  a  weekly  contributor  to  this 
army  of  livestock,  and  the  Republicas  bounty  paid  to  stockmen  for 
each  importation  of  a  thoroughbred  animal  no  doubt  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  improving  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  aU  over  the 
livestock  regions  of  that  country.  A  recent  stock  census  shows  the 
Hei)ublic  to  have  3,034,504  cattle,  711,482  hogs,  163,S30  goats 
besides  hoisea,  mules,  etc. 
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I'pper:  A  near  view  of  lhe  <niartors  of  n  ranch  superintendent  in  the  C'aiioi  Valley.  Ix)\ver:  Another 
scene  In  the  Cauca  Valley,  where  cattle  raising  is  becominp  more  an<l  more  iin|>ortant.  Colombia  is 
now  a  weekly  contributor  to  cattle  for  consumption  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zmic. 
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We  feel  keenly  the  rising  values  of  fats  and  greases,  which  are 
soaring  to  proliil)itive  prices.  OolomblA  furnishes  an  illustrative  case, 
which  may  be  duplicated  in  other  parte  of  South  America,  where  the 
castor^oil  phmt  is  coming  to  the  rescue,  in  a  small  if  not  in  a  large 
degree.  A  Colonihian  chemist  found  that  oil  coultl  be  produced 
locally  and  cheaply  from  the  bean,  and  thereby  sen'e  domestic  needs 
in  lion  of  the  imported  article.  As  a  residí  of  this  use  of  a  plant 
growing  wiJd  and  luiii;  considered  of  little  value,  tlierc  are  now  largo 
nreas  ni'der  bean  cultivation.  In  the  Depart ineiit  of  vSantander. 
accortiing  to  Unite<l  States  (diisul  Guyant,  1,500  acres  are  sowed  in 
the  castor  bean  ai!<l  several  hundred  acres  in  the  same  crop  in  the 
region  of  BarnuuiuUla.  etc . 

The  price  of  the  beau  in  Colombian  seaports  is  about  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  rate  retuj'us  a  handsome  profit  to  the  planter,  man^' 
of  whom  use  children  to  gather  the  ripe  pods.  Shipments  of  the  bean 
to  New  York  proved  very  saleable,  and  it  seems  certain  that  erelong 
much  larger  supplies  will  be  available.  Castor-oil  meal  is  also  one 
of  the  newer  products  of  this  bean.  Coconute  in  Colombia,  as  in 
other  tropical  lauds,  arc  now  being  gathered  much  more  seriouslj 
than  in  past  years,  and  as  a  substitute  fur  creamery  butter,  we  have 
the  product — coconut  butter — ^now  on  the  market  in  our  cities  and 
destined  to  come  in  larger  quantities. 

What  are  we  to  understand  from  these  glances  at  food  prt>spct?te  of 
a  vast  continent?  Briefly,  we  see  that  the  subject  of  food  conserva^ 
tion  is  taking lleep  root;  that  newer  and  possibly  less  relished  varie- 
ties of  edibles  are  comijifj  upon  local  markets  :  that  agricult  ur<'  and 
stockraisini,'  are  more  active  generally,  and  in  some  instaiicf^s 
encouraged  )>y  leai'iug  haiikit!g  houses  as  well  as  hy  the  governmenls. 
Each  count rv  sIjows  a  de(>|)('r  interest  in  producing  larger  (juantities 
of  products,  h)  numerous  eases,  as  we  have  seen,  these  larger  pro- 
duetitias  imve  already  n^ached  foreign  shores  antl  aideil  in  feetling  the 
nndtitudes.  It  ma}'  be  tnu*  that  some  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  have  strained  a  point  and  permittinl  a  rather  too  generous 
exportation  of  foodstuffs  from  supplies  needed  at  home;  but  if  such 
is  the  case  the  same  fact  seems  likely  to  react  and  stimulate  the 
farmer  to  plant  larger  areas.  High  prices  of  food  crops  may  aiso 
prove  even  a  stronger  stimulus  to  increased  production  next  year. 


THROUGH  COSTA  RICA,  THE 
MAGNH*IC£NT,  ON  A  MOTOR 
CAR 

A WONDERFUL  journey  it  was.  Through  jungles,  across  th» 
slopes  of  foothills,  inta  forests  whose  tropical-  luxuriance 
suggested  the  foreworld,  over  rivers  and  along  palm* 
bordered  beaches  almost  to  the  Panama  line;  into  the  main 
foothills,  too;  across  great  swamps  marked  by  fern-like  growths 
recalling  plants  of  a  prehistoric  coal  age,  with  giant  fronds  60  to  80 
feet  long,  palms,  creepers,  orchids,  flowering  vines,  lilies,  in  goTgeom 
riotous  brilliant  colors,  and  birds  as  vividly  hued  as  the  flowers, 
huge  trees  rising  on  roots  that,  springing  from  the  water,  twisted 
like  the  folds  of  lîrobdigrmgian  pythons:  into  busy  villafres.  and 
historic  citit's  wiiose  courteous  ])('oi)l('  l)()iist  the  jHuudcst  blood  of 
ancient  Spain;  past  neatly  ordiMcd  estates;  by  trroves  of  cacao  and 
rubber;  through  banana  plantations  embracing  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres. 

And  the  rounng  Reventazón  River  we  went,  following  the 
picturehijue  railway  line  on  one  of  the  strangest  rides  in  the  world 
from  modem  Port  Limon  on  the  Carribbean  coast  to  San  Jose,  the 
beautiful  capital  of  Gosta  Rica  on  the  high  interior  plateau.  A 
prodigious  stream  is  the  Reventazón  in  high  water.  It  has  been 
known  to  roU  an  80-ton  locomotive  as  lightly  as  a  pebble  for  10  miles 
down  its  course.  One  follows  it  from  the  low  plains  adjoining  the 
eastern  coast  up  one  of  the  most  appalling  goigcs  in  the  world,  the  right 
of  way  gradually  climbing  until  the  river  appears  as  a  sUver  ribbon 
far  beneath.  Approaching  Cartago  near  the  summit  of  the  divide  the 
railroad  line  finally  leaves  the  valley  and  soon  thereafter  slips  into 
San  Jose. 

All  told,  including  main  lines,  spur  lines,  and  tramways,  thero 
must  be  something  like  six  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  Costa  Rica. 
Over  all  of  these  we  went  upon  our  bouiidinjj:  motor,  except  on  the 
Government  line  between  San  Jose  and  Puntarenas.  tlie  Pacific  coast 
port,  over  which  I  took  the  re«iiilar  passenger  train  for  the  Tõ-nuio 
run.  Also,  since  not  all  of  Costa  Rica  may  l)e  s(>en  from  the  railroad, 
I  joni'iieved  by  gasoline  launcli,  mule  l)a<"k,  and  diligencia. 

It  was  not  yet  light  wiien  wc  first  set  out  from  the  railroad  yards  at 
Port  Limon.    But  the  switchmen  and  track  tenders  were  already 

>  By  IlmnJIton  M.  Wright. 
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at  their  posts  and  halloo'ed  a  cheery  well-wislnng  as  our  slight  car 
gath(Ted  momentum  and  passed  from  the  sleeping  town,  turned 

south  and  west  across  the  river  where  laj  the  lai^est  sea  turtle  farm 
in  Central  America,  and  with  clear  tracks  for  the  iirst  40  miles  started 
in  the  direction  of  the  Panama  border. 

The  air  was  chill  and  the  speed  of  the  railway  motor  gave  pene^ 
tration  to  the  cold.  Even  at  sea  level  it  is  cold  at  night  and  one  is 
uncomfortahle  without  a  hlaî)ket.  Always  nature  has  her  com- 
pensations. There  are,  in  reahty,  four  distinct  chmates  and  four 
distinct  zones  of  largely  differing  appearance  and  production  in  the 
little  RopuMic  of  Costa  Tí  i  ra  which,  by  the  way,  is  considerably 
inoro  tlian  t\vi( c  tho  siz(  of  Switzerland  and  could  comfortably  sup- 
port a  j)opulation  uf  20,000. (J0(). 

Thoro  is  tiu'  Hioist  scniil roj)iral  chínate  of  the  Carribean  coast 
region  down  which  we  were  proceeding  that  morning.  It  is  a  region 
of  sudden  showers,  great  rainfall,  and  hot.  moist  climate  broken  by 
the  trade  winds,  and  cool  breezes  that  come  from  the  mountain.^  or 
are  tempered  by  the  sea.  For  tropical  glory  and  luxuriance,  for 
amazing  (hversity  in  plant ,  insect,  and  bird  life,  this  region  is  probably 
not  surpassed  in  the  world. 

There  is  the  cool  jind  pleasant,  altogether  charming  climate  of  the 
uplands,  the  Tierra  Teinplatla,  the  great  plateau  region  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, where  San  Jose,  Cartago,  and  other  citie>  are  located  midway 
between  the  oceans.  There  is  the  cold  region  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains with  its  chilling  mists  and  often  ice  and  frosts.  And.  finally, 
there  is  the  warmer  Pacific  coast  with  its  distinctively  dry  season 
from  December  imtil  April,  where  the  prolonged  absence  of  rain  is 
evident  in  less  underbrush  and  jungle  than  marks  tlie  Caribbean 
side  and  where,  in  dry  season,  brush  fires  and  forest  burnings  are  not 
unusual. 

But  back  to  our  motor  car.  The  first  shafts  of  the  morning  sun 
gild  the  hilltops  in  gold,  leaving  black  shadows  in  the  hollows. 
Every  leaf  and  petal  is  bathed  in  heavy  dew.  A  large  bird  sits  sun- 
ning itself  and  preening  feathers  on  a  dead  limb  100  feet  above 
ground.  Increasing  batteries  of  light  unfold  the  country  in  pano- 
rama. No  conservatory  in  the  world,  however  magnificent  its  dis- 
play of  orchids  and  exotic  flowers,  of  majestic  palms,  or  of  brilliantly 
colored  and  fanciful  plants  could  rival  the  millions  of  acres  of  the 
denso  and  wonderful  growths  beheld  in  Costa  Kica.  Great  wreaths 
of  mist  are  drifting  from  the  valleys.  Birds  are  calling  from  the 
forests.  Kingfishers  gu  winging  up  the  streams  and,  in  the  shallow 
pools,  the  white  plumed  heron  and  her  mate  hunt  frogs  and  minnows. 
A  young  Jamaica  Negro  and  his  bride  each  with  a  shotgun,  out  after 
game,  perliaps  a  luscious  tepescuinte  or  paca,  perhaps  a  turkey, 
pass  us  on  the  right  of  way.   Giant  trees,  150  to  almost  200  feet  in 
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heiglit,  with  clear  l)oi('s  SO  to  100  feet  up  to  tlir  first  brandies,  crowd 
thickly  inio  dark  «írccii  forests  tliat  strotoh  away  in  unending  masses, 
nier^ng.  finaily,  into  the  rough  Hanks  of  the  distant  Cordilleras. 
Thr>e  forests,  embrnrinfr  rosewood,  mahotjaiiv.  and  more  than  45 
oilier  varieties  of  liai dwoods,  are  worth  billions  of  dollars.  Ferns, 
yellow  lilies,  and  morning-glories  line  the  railway  embankment. 
Long  vines  trail  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  to  the  earth.  Or- 
chids blossom  in  every  crevice  of  the  branches  and  graceful  tree  ferns 
rise  at  the  edge  of  the  clearings. 

It  does  not  begin  to  get  warm  until  9  or  9.30  in  the  morning  and 
it  is  not  hot  until  11.  But  even  at  that  hour  in  the  glades  of  the  for- 
est and  in  the  forest  males  cut  for  the  railroad  lines  it  is  cool.  As 
for  underbnishi  in  these  virginal  forest  growths,  there  is  scarcely  any. 
If  one  knows  the  lay  of  the  country  he  may  ride  for  days  at  a  time 
without  leaving  the  forest  shadows.  Swamps  may  be  and  usually 
are  impassable.  So,  too,  are  forests  which  have  been  burned  or  cut 
over,  thus  allowing  space  and  light  to  encourage  the  growth  of  under- 
brush. But  many  of  the  woods  have  dear  floors  and  the  darkness 
below  is  only  broken  where  the  tropical  sun,  glinting  through  the 
infrequent  spaces  of  the  dense  tree  tops,  sends  down  golden  shafts 
of  light.  I  had  heard  that  there  are  many  snakes  in  Costa  Rica  but 
in  six  weeks'  constant  traveling  saw  but  one. 

About  noon  we  stop])ed  for  luncheon  at  Estrella,  a  small  hacienda 
settlement  near  the  end  of  the  Une.  But  before  this  we  had  halted 
to  visit  a  small  but  thriving  cotton  plantation,  a  nursery  for  the 
^rowing  of  coconut  trees,  and  I  had  «;otten  off  the  car  once  to  pho- 
tograph a  troop  of  monkeys  j)laying  in  a  lofty  tree  near  the  track, 
but  at  once  they  grew  silent  and  disappeared.  The  cotton  grew 
lustily  on  a  flat  of  black  soil  near  a  river.  The  coconuts  had  heen 
planted  under  the  shade  of  bananas  and  were  almost  ready  for 
transplanting  to  the  sandy  sea  beach. 

The  midday  meal  in  Costa  Rica  is  usually  quite  an  affair,  partly 
because  tlioro  are  at  liand  so  many  appetizing  things  to  he  eateî»,  but 
more  ]iarti<  iilarly  siiu  e  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  hospitality  of  a 
f'o^ta  Kicau.  whether  he  be  rirli  or  poor,  lii  this  ras(^  we  had  a 
deheious  pavo.  <»r  wild  turkey,  as  the  pièce  de  résistanee  of  our  meal, 
and  also  some  appet iziii*;  cuts  of  a  wild  Im*;  that  had  h»  <  ti  killrd  the 
â&y  líefore.  Oranges.  ne(  tarines,  hnriaiias.  egg  plants,  alltpiinj  peaiv, 
Irish  potatoes  and  eahhages  fnau  the  hitrhlands,  lettuce,  yams,  orange 
marmalade,  antl  j)a-trifs  r(»mpletcd  a  repast  that  was  iinished  off  ])y 
the  delirious  Costa  Kiean  coffee  whicli  conies  a^  n  ])ottI(<l  extract,  the 
prepaia t mil  of  the  coffee  rcfpiiring  only  th(>  apphc  ation  of  the  extract 
iit  iUv  wanned  milk.  In  conmieuting  upon  meals,  it  may  he  observed 
that  Costa  Uica  is  u  paradise  for  the  s|)ortsman  and  natui-e  lover  an<l 
the  abundance  of  wild  game  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  nu'uus  of 
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tile  residents  and  also  of  the  visitors  at  the  hotels.  Wild  pigeons 
were  served  in  the  hotels  of  San  Josf  when  the  writer  was  there. 
"Hiere  are  two  well-known  varieties  of  wild  turkeys  and  at  least  seven 
game  hirds  of  allied  genera.  Quite  as  p^reat  a  delicacy  for  the  table 
is  the  magnificent  nirassow,  of  which  the  crested  variety  is  the  host 
known.  This  fine  bird,  with  broad  brown-ilcckcd  bronst  ■stands  ([iiite 
as  liigh  as  its  cousin  tlie  turkey.  It  travels  usually  in  gruujis  of  from 
4  to  12  birds.  I  have  several  times  seen  them  in  clearings  in  the 
fon»sts.  Deer  abound,  wild  hoos,  and  also  the  smaller  peccaries, 
arc  very  numerous.  When  feed  becomes  scarce  the  hogs  migrate,  in 
huge  dn)ves,  fi-om  one  portion  of  the  coimtry  to  another.  It  hap- 
pened that  T  stopped  near  the  scene  of  one  of  these  migrations,  near 
the  flanks  of  Mount  Tnrrialha.  More  than  800  hogs  were  said  to 
comprise  the  herd,  and  fresh  pork  became  quite  plentiful.  Tliis  was 
by  no  means  an  unusually  large  herd,  for  I  am  credibly  infomied  that 
as  many  as  2,000  sturdy',  nervous  porkers  have  been  seen  in  a  single 
herd.  ^ 

It  was  dusk  that  night  when  we  again  came  into  the  railroad  yards 
at  Port  Limon.  This  attractive  city,  center  of  the  yards  and  shops 
of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Costa  Rica,  was  well  lighted  and  had 
thrown  aside  the  cares  of  the  day.  The  municipal  hand  was  render- 
ing a  concert  in  the  puhlic  park.  WeU-dressed  thmngs  listened  to  the 
music  or  promenaded  in  the  evening  hreeze  upon  one  of  the  two  great 
steel  and  concrete  piers  that,  provided  with  railway  trackage,  cranes, 
and  derricks,  give  Gosta  Rica,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  passengers  and  freight.  Lideed  it  is 
customary  for  chartered  steamers  with  excursionists  to  be  met  on  the 
pier  by  special  tniins.   A  seven  hours'  ride  takes  them  to  San  Jose. 

He  who  rises  early  must  repair  to  bed  b(  tiiiK  s.  Next  morning  at 
dawn  we  were  well  upon  our  way  to  the  daslüng  River  Reventason. 
Sleepy  homes  we  passed  surrounded  by  cacao  orchards,  or  groves  of 
oranges,  tangerines,  or  grapefruit,  homes  from  whose  chimneys  wisps 
of  gray  sm<>ke  n>se  into  the  chill  morning  air,  telling  of  a  day's  work 
already  begun.  For  the  first  35  miles  out  of  Port  Limon  the  railway 
i^nidually  creeps  to  the  foothills.  Ijow  rolbng  country,  haciendas, 
pastun  s  inarkí'd  l>v  liuge  nioss-beardcd  trees,  occasional  lagoons  niir- 
rorini;  tiuMr  surrounduigs,  and  villa«res  of  Jamaica  natives  arc  features 
of  the  landscape  Tlien  comes  the  abrupt  transition  into  another 
world;  the  precipitous  journey  to  the  highlands. 

The  splendor  points  of  the  great  American  Rockio.  i'lke  s  Peak. 
Long's  Peak.  M<iiint  liarvanl.  Mount  Yale,  an<l  Mount  Princedm. 
rise  tliirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Tbos»-  w  i\o 
are  inspiretl  by  tfie  speetaculni  phenomena  of  nature  travel  tliousands 
t)f  miles  to  behuhl  these  majestic  cloud-swept  erairs  and  their  vast 
crevasses  of  ice  and  snow.    But  those  ap¡>eHhng  peaks  start  fium  an 
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rpjxT:  Till'  motor  «ir  is  erowinc  m  iwpiilariiy  and  is  an  inwnlivi!  for  n  iistniclinp  iini>rove<l  highways. 
1  hr  c»»r  .shown  in  the  plcturi"  (««longs  to  tho  post  olflce  deportment  and  Rreailv  c|iiirKens  mail  service. 
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eiivironiriii  territory  that  i'^  as  much  as  6.000  foot  above  sea  level. 
The  heiglits  i»i  the  mountnins  in  relation  to  the  ((tiintry  about  them 
is  to  thnt  I'xtcMt  <liiiuiu-^l M  il.  Contrast  witii  Colorado's  peaks  the 
Aiulcari  chain  extending  tiiroiigh  Costa  Riea.  Chirripo  Grumh',  the 
tallest  of  tlicHe.  is  13.424  feet  high;  Mount  Foas  ami  Mount  Irazu, 
the  volcanncs.  and  a  score  of  other  pi'ak»  are  somewhat  less.  But 
it  is  scarce  100  miles  from  sea  to  sea  in  Costa  Rica.  Her  peaks  ri.se 
almost  from  the  sea  itself,  the  rapiil  aseeJit  being  most  pronounced 
upon  the  Pacific  side. 

The  glories  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  of  the  Canadian  or  the  Ameri- 
can Kockies  do  not  transcend^  in  my  opinion,  those  of  the  Central 
American  Switzerland.  From  the  lava  swept  crater  of  grim  Mount 
Irazu  maj  one  behold  two  oceans.  On  a  bright  day,  when  the 
douds  are  low,  he  may  look  upon  that  most  remarkable  of  visions, 
snow  white  fields  of  mist,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  under  the  radiant, 
brilliant  light  of  the  tropical  highlands,  a  light  undiminished  in 
intensity  by  the  mists  of  sea  leyel.  And  at  nightfall  he  may  regard 
the  sun,  magnified  many  times,  as  a  ball  of  molten  fire,  it  sinks  into 
purple,  red,  and  white  seas  of  cloud. 

On  the  way  to  the  lower  canyon  of  the  Reventasson  on<>  sees  many 
of  those  curious  and  intelligent  birds,  the  great  golden  tailed  oriole, 
called  by  the  Spanisli  "Ora  Péndula."    The  Ora  Péndula,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  crow,  iridescent  blue-black,  and  with  bright 
yeDow  tail,  weaves  a  gourd-shaped  hanging  nest,  from  3  to  even  4 
feet  in  length,  of  the  fibers  of  bannîin,  the  long  skeins  of  Spanish  moss, 
or,  if  these  be  not  handy,  of  what  material  it  can  find.    The  orifice 
is  small,  reaching  not  more  than  'A  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  lower 
part  f>f  the  ne«t  is  n  foot  or  mf)re  wide.    í  have  counted  147  of  these 
nests  upon  tlic  lofty  branches  of  a  silk  cotton  tree.    Stiatids  that, 
altoj^cther,  will  measure  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  one's  httle 
linger  are  employed  to  attach  the  new  home  to  the  limb,  and  their 
wraviuíT  is  the  iirsl  construction  un  iertaken  by  the  clever  little 
artiiicer,  since  the  entire  nest  is  bmli  from  the  top  downward.  The 
nest  does  not  last  more  than  one  season,  for  the  exposure  disinte- 
^at^  the  libel's.    The  golden  tails  are  most  conij)anionuble  birds, 
mid  an'  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  lunnan  bein<;s.    Once,  wluJe 
dining,  we  heard  a  great  commotion  in  a  nest  in  a  nearby  tree.  It 
was  violently  agitated  and  raucous  cries  came  from  within.  The 
parent  birds  hovered  about  calling  in  great  distress.    Thinking  a 
serpent  had  gained  access  a  shot  was  fired  through  the  upper  ))ortion. 
When,  to  our  surprise,  there  emeiged  the  bloody  murderer,  a  toucan 
bircL   Canaries,  linnets,  and  humming  birds  are  everywhere,  and 
their  absence  of  fear  renders  a  journey  most  interesting.  Vultures, 
of  course,  abound.   Once,  rounding  a  curve  at  35  miles  per  hour,  we 
came  upon  one  starting  to  fly  from  the  middle  of  the  track.  When 
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wo  reached  him  he  had  riseu  no  higher  than  my  shoulders,  and 
almost  overturiKMl  the  car. 

For  60  miles  tho  Reventazón  River  dashes  down  a  bowlder-strewn 
coiirsp,  a  cascado  of  wliite.  One  enters  by  the  lower  Talley  of  the 
Reventazón  which,  within  2  miles  becomes  precipitous,  the  walls  of 
the  hills  soon  rising  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The  railroad  ascends  the 
gorge  until  it  is  almost  1  milo  above  tho  river,  hanging  to  tho  edges 
of  pr(M  Í¡)i(<nis  cliffs.  In  that  hriof  60  miles  one  ascends  from  tho 
Tropics  to  the  'i'omperattí  Z*)iio.  Like  Jack  in  the  Bean  Stalk,  he 
clambers  into  u  now  world  .^et  uhovo  the  clouds. 

Cartago,  ancient  soat  of  learning,  is  tho  first  city  on  the  lino  after 
leaving  tlie  canyon  oí  tho  Kovontazon.  It  has  an  altitude  oí  .j,üÜO 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  shghtly  on  tlio  At  hint  io  side  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  The  city  has  been  uhiu»:^(  eniindy  rebuilt  since  it 
was  destroyed  h\-  a  trembler  proeooding  from  Viount  Ira/.n  a  few 
yours  ago,  ami  the  ruins  of  that  earthquake  liavo  booji  crushed  to 
make  fine,  bn>ad  city  streets.  Cartago  has  a  population  of  about 
12,000  persons.  Near  the  city  is  a  famous  hot  spring,  much  patron- 
ized by  tourists.  Those  who  visit  the  summit  of  Irazu  often  start 
from  Cartago.  The  journey  may  be  easily  made  by  mule  back  in 
half  a  day.  The  incline  is  gradual.  Indeed  from  Cartago  Irazu 
belies  its  lof ty  elevation,  11,200  feet,  and  seems  like  some  gigantic 
low-lying  mound,  lacking,  as  it  does,  the  sharp  cone  or  apex  that 
usually  distinguishes  Céntral  American  volcanoes. 

About  12  miles  farther  on,  and  over  the  divide,  is  San  Jose,  splen* 
did  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  altitude,  3,800  feet  and  a  modem  Athens. 
The  city  lies  as  on  the  floois  of  a  great  natural  amphitheater  with 
towering  hills  upon  three  points  of  the  compass.  Its  broad  streets 
are  paved  with  granite  blocks  or  else  newly  concreted.  Its  shops 
are  smart  and  up-to-date  with  notable  displays  of  New  York  and 
Parisian  fashions.  The  famed  Teatro  Nacional,  costing  $1,000,000 
gold,  more  than  bears  out  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  theaters 
upon  the  American  Hemisphere.  I  was  particularly  attracted  by 
the  sculptures  in  tho  vestíbulo,  somo  of  the  best  of  which  are  by 
Costa  Riean  artists.  That  of  a  mother  and  child  was  executed  by  a 
promising  vonng  senlptor  of  Cartago.  The  exterior  of  tiio  building 
is  of  white  marble  Tho  interior  lobbies  and  fover  are  of  colored 
Italian  marble.  Oiii  lapostrios,  mural  ])aintings.  gold  plate,  and 
sculptures  are  used  in  tho  ornamentation.  The  magnificent  fo\-er 
is  in  Louis  XVI  archit^^cture  though  the  building  as  a  ubole  par- 
takes more  of  Italian  than  Freneli  ronaissauco.  Tiie  double  stair- 
ways leading  from  tho  vostiinilo  are  after  tliose  of  the  Paris  opera 
house.  The  seats  are  of  rosewood  and  imiiiogauy  witli  the  national 
crest  stamped  in  embossed  leather.  Downstaijcs  adjoining  llie  lobby 
arc  two  largo  grill  rooms,  while,  .tm  the  second  floor,  from  the  ma^;- 
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Upppr:  Mplliod  of  ruilinK  the  fmnaiui  from  the  trw.   ('enter:  Close  view  oí  the  tree  and  its  fruit  on  a 
yoiiriK  pliintuiiun.   lA>wer:  Ix^wling  the  fruit  on  ii  railway  train  1<y  which  it  is  shipiNHl  to  the  ix>rt. 
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the  Dlantutlon. 
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nificontly  frescoed  salou  uno. passos  to  the  president's  room,  the 
ladies  droasing  room  and  other  compartments,  or  directly  to  the 
theater  itself,  in  the  center.  The  building  offers  a  wonderful  example 
of  restraint  and  good  taste,  and  is  truly  magnificent  withaL 

Round  about  San  Jose  are  many  attractiTe  country  homes  and 
estates.  Some  of  the  estate  dwellings  are  built  of  adobe  in  Spanish 
miâsîon  style  and  some  of  the  more  conventional  brick.  But  all  are 
spacious  and  have  the  appearance  of  hospitality  and  well  being. 
Tlie  grounds  are  attractive  and  are  ornamented  with  cypress,  palms, 
flowers,  and  flowering  vines  that  find  so  congenial  a  home  in  Costa 
Kica.  In  these  countryside  residences  one  is  inevitably  reminded 
of  the  old  plantation  homes  and  estates  in  the  South  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Civil  War.  Those  lionies  were  famius  among 
North  Americans  for  their  cordiahty  and  good  cheer,  a  reputation 
that,  after  more  than  50  years,  still  flourishes.  In  Costa  liica  social 
hfe  has  the  charm  of  long  personal  acquaintance.  House  parties 
and  visits  among  friends  are  most  frequent,  and  dancing  and  music 
favorite  «hvcisiuns.  In  the  liomes  of  those  who  entertain  one  will 
find  not  only  the  American  magazines  but  those  of  Franco  and  Spain. 

The  roads  are  well  kept  and  hedged  and  not  infrequently  one  will 
see  merry  parties  setting  forth  on  horseback,  always  an  attractive 
sight,  for  the  young  women  of  San  Jose  are  notable  for  their  beauty. 
Also,  they  are  accomplished,  having  a  pronounced  talent  in  music 
and  a  skill  in  literature  and  linguistic  abilities  that  will  surpass  that 
of  their  northern  sisters  who  usually  speak  but  one  language. 

The  people  of  Costa  Kica  boast  as  their  ancestry  the  finest  blood 
of  Spain.  This  lineage  is  reflected  in  their  very  great  courtesy.  One 
day  while  driving  in  San  Jose  the  driver  was  accosted  by  a  policeman, 
whereupon  he  turned  back  and  drove  arotnid  the  block.  A  lady  in 
that  block  was  quite  ill,  the  officer  said,  and  lie  feared  the  noise  of 
the  diJigencia  on  the  cobbles  might  cause  her  distress.  In  otiier  ways 
the  attitude  of  the  j)eoj>Je  is  reflected.  The  lon'ze'^t  sentenc»'  that 
may  be  imposed  for  any  crime  in  Costa  Hiea  is  '2u  >  t  ars.  The  per- 
ccntaf^e  of  crime  is  less  than  in  most  countries.  The  national  {>eni- 
leiiuar\  is  an  admirable  institution  with  workshops  where  prisoners 
are  taught  furniture  making,  etc.  Vegetables  are  cultivated  by  the 
prisoners  in  the  grounds  inside  the  walls.  The  national  library  and 
the  museums  are  both  of  Interest,  the  latter  presenting  very  complete 
^  exhibitions  of  the  fauna  of  the  country  and  also  relics  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  both  present  and  prehistoric.  Much  has  been  written  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  Costa  Rica,  and  I  could  not  add  to  what 
'  has  been  said,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  work  of  the  lugh-school 
students  in  painting  and  sculpture  is  often  so  well  don(>  that  it  would 
hardly  be  considered  the  work  of  amateurs  and,  least  of  all,  oí 
children. 
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Puntaronns,  on  the  Pacific,  is  th<»  «;rcat  watcriiit;  place  for  San 
Jose.  The  train,  over  the  (iovcrnnicnt  raihvay,  leaves  San  .lose 
al)out  S;  in  tlie  moriiinj;.  arrivin*;  at  Punlarenas  at  -  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  with  reíTH't  that  I  left  the  heautlful  old  capital  with  its  life  and 
gaiety  and  niy  new-found  friencfs.  who  were  so  ea^erto  make  njy  stay 
a  pleasant  ouv.  The  train  was  crowded  to  the  aisles  and  I  was  the 
ordy  American  al)oar(l.  l)ut  it  was  not  lon^  hefore  1  found  myself 
cliattinji  with  som<'  ac(iuaintances  of  the  country.  At  eacii  station 
out  of  San  »Iose  it  was  met  hv  thronjrs  of  pretty  misses  in  stylish 
mode,  youn^  men  smartly  clad  in  ri(Ün^  costumes,  with  black  shining 
puttees,  and  numerous  dojj  carts,  and  diligencias.  Often  one  saw 
the  picturesque  old  Spanish  costume,  the  short  blouse  jacket,  the  • 
loose  braided  trousers,  high-heel  boots,  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 

At  Doon  all  hands  filed  out  of  the  train  for  lunch.  Fried  and 
fricasseed  chicken,  veal,  lamb,  beef,  stuffed  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits, 
iced  drinks,  beer,  and  coffee  were  sold  by  the  pretty  young  women 
at  the  tables.  We  had  been  rolling  downhill  four  hours,  and  still 
had  two  hours  of  descent  before  we  should  reach  the  long  plateau 
that  projects  into  Nicoya  Gulf.  Already  the  cypress  and  eucalyptus 
trees  had  disappeared,  and  great  bunches  of  cacti  mingled  with  palms 
and  geraniums  in  the  gardens. 

At  Puntarenas  the  hotels  and  clubhouses  were  filled.  Throngs  of 
bathers  crowded  the  beach.  Children  from  an  orphanage  from  San 
Jose  were  down  upon  their  holiday.  But  there  were  several  days  to 
wait  before  my  steamer  shoukl  come  to  bear  me  north,  so  I  took  some 
fascinating  trips  up  the  Ciulf  of  Nicoya.  Some  day,  it  is  said,  the 
mitional  railways  of  Nicaragua  may  follow  the  old  cart  road  down  to 
Ck>sta  Rica,  but  the  route  is  a  diíHcuJt  one,  and  connection  between 
Siquirres  and  the  f(«>t  of  Lake  Xicaragiui  could  probably  be  easier 
made.  Puntarenas  is  not  as  develo])e(l  as  is  Port  Limon,  where  the 
Northern  Railway  and  I'luted  Krnit  Co.  have  develoix-d  liotels,  hos- 
pitals, machifie  sho{)s.  stori'lioiiscs.  piers,  etc..  but  with  the  growth 
of  commerce  upoîi  the  Pacific  this  (ievelopincnt  is  sure  to  come. 

One  morning  early  a  steamer  whistle  electrified  thosj'  who  wailed. 
I  hurried  to  the  pier,  got  alioaid  a  launch,  and  in  a  few  hours  saw 
fade  from  sight  the  j>urj)le  siiores  centuries  ago  visited  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  to  me  more  vivid  tiian  any  history  could  make  them,  for 
they  marked  the  borders  of  Costa  Kica,  queen  of  the  mountain  lands. 
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WHAT  have  tlu;  exporters,  the  merchants,  and  manufar^ 
turm  of  tlic  I  'll  it  (m1  States  to  learn  in  the  matter  of 
(>ver-se»us  tnwle  in  uriliT  that  they  may  compete  witli 
the  Kuropean  countries  when  peace  is  restore<l  i  Ami 
if  tluTP  he  much  (or  little)  to  learn,  w  ho  U  the  proper  srhoolmastcr  ^ 
As  appli<-n}>l(>  lo  the  Lutia-American  trade,  how  shall  these  questions 
he  a  isweri  <l 

Manift'stly.  !i>  rcfcrrnii:  to  tiie  futun>.  answers  to  the  questions 
involve  eonjci  ture  as  lu  wiiut  that  future  will  he.  The  Europetui  War 
will  uiuloubttMlly  hrinj;  many  cliaii^i's  to  the  world,  even  to  the  worhl 
of  connnerce  and  husiness.  The  future  will  rot  he  what  the  past  was. 
Production  and  distribution  will  he  in  some  measure  cbai  geJ.  The 
commercial  world — and  the  ¡>oli tical  as  well — in  both  the  warrin^; 
countries  aitd  in  the  countriM  not  at  war,  is  guessing  as  to  what  these 
changes  will  be  and  the  measure  thereof.  Such  guesses,  if  shrewdly 
made,  are  the  great  strategy  of  international  politics  and  of  interna- 
tional commerce  as  well.  But,  like  all  strategy  of  peace  or  of  war, 
it  must  be  based  upon  a  correct  view  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
To  guess  intí'UigeíUly  what  will  he,  one  must  know  not  only  what  is 
but  also  what  has  been. 

If  the  e.xporters,  the  merchHnt.s,  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past  have  proven  themselves  less  rt^sourccful,  less  ener- 
tjetic.  loss  coinpeteTit .  in  fact  hi  any  way  inferior  to  their  German, 
French,  or  Kn<;lish  rivals  in  Tint in-Anicri(  !in  trîi<h'.  tlicn  manifestly 
they  needed  to  «ío  to  scliool.  Tlic  (uilv  tliini:  wortti  considering  was 
to  fin<l  the  best  x  lioohnaster.  If,  agani,  the  exporti'rs  of  the  Unite*! 
States  have  failed  ia  the  pivst,  theti  in  all  prohahility  they  will 
fail  in  the  future:  and  so  tlu'v  still  nee«i  tlie  schoolmaster.  OÍÍIuukI 
this  failure  in  the  past  iia^  been  assumed  by  a  largtî  section  of  the 
American  prt»ss,  and  Germany  has  been  pointe<l  out  as  the  proper 
schoolmaster.  Wonderful  stories  have  been  and  are  yet  being  told 
of  German  commercial  success  in  Latin  America.  The  spreading  of 
such  stories  is  and  always  has  been  part  of  the  German  pn^am.  It 
creates  an  atmosphere,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  rivals.  The  English,  French,  Italian,  or  American  exporter,  and 
in  particular  the  latter,  is  apt  to  be  reticent  about  what  be  is  doing  in 
foreign  coun trios.  Not  so  the  Ghsrman.  He  claims  everything  "and 
then  some,"  if  oiu>  may  use  slang.  As  Ulust  rat  iiiir  this,  some  time  ago 
a  story  was  cabled  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  ctl'ect  that  agricultural 
machinery  from  the  United  States  unported  into  Argentina  since  the 
eoo 
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war  was  giving  great  dissatisfactiDii;  that  Gtuiniu»  machiiK  rv  used 
piior  to  the  war  wa^  imirh  better  made  and  more  suitable  to  the 
country.  This  storv,  with  much  iletail  as  to  whv  the  German  ma- 
chinery  in  general  use  in  Argentina  prior  to  the  war  was  better,  was 
published  m  a  mimher  of  American  papers  with  no  comment  what- 
ever. Other  stories  of  a  like  kind  showing  dissatisfaction  with 
American  f>roducts  or  methods,  as  compared  with  German,  are  com* 
ing  every  day,  and  are  being  printed  in  the  leading  papers  of  the 
United  States.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Briefly,  that  Germany  prior  to 
the,  war  had  no  hold  whatever  on  Argentine  agricultural  machinery 
imports.  She  had  been  ousted  from  this  field  more  than  20  years 
ago — ^horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  American  machinery  had  done  the 
ousting,  because  it  M'as  better  made  and  more  suita])lv  to  the  country 
and  the  crops.  Tlie  tratle  was  more  inteUigontly  haiuiled  by  Ameri- 
can exporters,  and  as  a  ronsetpiPTico  they  secured  it.  Prior  to  the 
war.  Australia  and  Knghitid  were  still  making  a  bid  for  this  trade, 
but  (Tcrniaiiy  was  (h-ad  anti  buried.  Yet  t)uiside  of  (he  exporters 
(\.  i\.  the  Tnited  States  Harvester  Co.).  hut  few  people  knew  the 
fuels  when  they  read  this  paragraph,  and  the  Harveater  people  dithi't 
think  it  worth  wliih»  to  talk. 

On  the  surface,  Gcrnnin  commercial  methods  in  Latin  America 
appealed  to  be  successful,  hut  when  exaniinetl  closer  the  fabric  was 
seen  to  be  somewhat  shaky.  In  teamwork  (i.  e.,  the  coordination  of 
all  elements  in  furtherance  of  the  single  purpose  to  secure  trade  for 
Germany)  the  structure  appeare<l  perfect,  if  one  left  out  of  consider- 
ation the  ethics  of  the  case.  Not  only  did  the  structure  appear  per- 
fect, but  every  kind  of  a  side  prop  was  used.  In  Germany  the  manu- 
facturers, the  banks,  the  producers  and  importem  of  raw  material, 
tile  trade  and  industrial  schools,  the  newspapei-s,  the  universities,  the 
selling  agencies,  the  railways,  and  even  the  labor  organizations  all 
moved  in  one  groove,  and  that  groove  wa**  chisi  'ed  out  l)y  the  (ierman 
Goveitiment.  A  tariff  system  was  devised  which  effectively  assisted 
German  over-seas  trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  German  hf>me  ituiustries.  'Hie  who'(»  nation  marched 
as  one  man.  The  or»xantzation  was  not  ronfine(1  to  Germany:  it 
extended  abroad.  It  took  in  tlie  steamshii)  lines  ¡¡nd  Ciernian  hanks 
and  merchants  wherever  located.  Its  scouts  were  in  every  held.  Its 
iniluence  was  seen  and  fe't  in  enterprisers  not  ostensibly  tjcruian.  In 
Latin  America  wiierever  there  was  a  German  there  was  a  jiropa- 
gandist  of  (lernnm  methods  and  trade.  Nothing  was  neglectech 
Every  iniluence,  social,  sentimental,  conunercial,  or  political,  was  used 
for  the  benefit  of  German  trade  or  to  the  injury  of  German  rivals. 
Over  all  was  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  directing  and  driving 
everything  into  the  German  groove. 

Against  this  perfected  system  the  intlividualism  of  the  United 
States  or  of  England  or  France  might  have  seeme<l  impotent,  but  it 
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(lid  not  prove  so.  Boforo  tlio  outbreak  of  the  war  Goriiiun  trade  Wiu^ 
gainiiiji  jiolhing,  at  Ituust  nothing  worth  the  while,  in  Latin  America 
>is  against  tlie  trade  of  the  three  countries  mentioned,  or  for  that 
matter  agauLst  the  trade  of  tmy  other  commercial  comitry — Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.  In  fact,  Germany  was  losing  ground 
8lowl3^  but  surely.  The  German  machine,  effective  as  it  has  proven 
itself  ill  war,  was  not  effective  in  peace.  To  the  superfícii^l  observer 
this  may  not  have  been  apparent,  and  if  one  must  judge  from  the  loud 
boasting  of  the  Germans — not  apparent  to  Gennany — ^but  this  latter 
does  not  follow.  In  fact  there  is  much  to  show  that  thinking  Gennany 
realized  before  the  war  that  German  trade  and  industry  was  playing 
a  losing  game.  To  understand  how  Germany  was  losing  trade  in 
Latin  America  one  must  view  the  field,  both  territorially  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  progress  of  Latin  America 
itself.  Was  Gennany  or  any  other  country  outstripping  its  rivals 
in  territorial  trade  gains  ?  Most  certainly  not  Germany.  On  llie 
contrary,  the  United  States,  beginning  at  the  Mexican  border,  had 
extended  its  trade,  both  import  and  export,  prior  to  the  European 
war,  over  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  adjacent  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  down  into  South  America,  almost  completeh'  ousting  Germany 
and  all  other  countries  therefrom.  With  tenta^'Jes  far  flung  the  body 
of  American  trade  was  slowly  but  surely  creeping  southward,  keeping 
pare  with  tlui  progress  of  the  countries  themselves  and  overv^helming. 
stej)  ])y  step  and  country  by  country.  English,  German,  and  all  other 
European  trade.  Moan  while,  .Vmerican  news  and  trade  papers  and 
American  econimiists  and  politicians  jointMl  in  chonL««,  led  by  the 
German  choirmaster,  all  singing  the  praise  of  German  endeavor  m 
Latm  iVmeriea. 

Brazil,  Bolivia,  Para<;uay.  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Argent laa  were  the 
strongholds  of  the  German  trade.  Here,  if  any\sluire,  is  to  Ik-  iouud 
that  BO  much  heralded  German  commercial  succès».  Yet  German 
exports  after  30  or  40  years  of  endeavor  represented  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  imports  of  these  six  countries,  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  (without  colonies),  and  only  about 
25  per  cent  more  than  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
figures  in  1913  were:  United  Kingdom,  $255,034,179;  Germanv, 
$175,744,271  ;  I  nited  States,  $141,540,585. 

The  center  of  the  German  effort  to  capture  Latin-American  tra<le 
was  in  Argentina,  and  German  exports  to  Argentina  represen f(Hl 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  of  German  exports  for  the  six  cnunlries 
including  Argentina,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  to  the  JO  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  German  exports  in  1913  represented  1().0 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  Argentine  imports  for  that  year.  The  per- 
centage for  1910  wa.s  17.4;  for  1911,  18;  for  1912,  IG.t). 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  that  the  imports  from 
the  seven  leading  commercial  countries  bear  to  the  total  Argentine 
imports  for  the  years  1883,  1893,  1903,  and  1913. 
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Countrlts. 

United 


Gerniiiii|r.„^...."'"!""^V!!!!"!"!"  !!!!| 

United  StatM  ' 

Italy  , 

France  ' 

Bebdum  I 

StMtn  ' 


IMS 

lttl3 

38.3 

as.  7 

31.1 

«.7 

9.  i 

e.i 

7,9 

12.7 

14.7 

4.»  . 

12 

11.2 

«.3 

1».S  . 

IT  ^ 

tt.7 

9.0 

4.1  ' 

i,  ê 

4.1 

5.2 

4.7, 

A.0 

a.7 

2.0 

The  table  shows  a  large  and  progressive  growth  in  Gennan  trade  for 

30  ypftrs,  jjainod  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  apex 
of  German  trade  was  in  li)ll — United  Kingdom,  20.6;  German,  18; 
United  States.  14.3;  Italy.  S:  France,  10.4;  Belfrium,  5.3;  and 
Spain,  3.1.  Ill  .'^0  ycurs  (icnnany  increased  its  jiropoition  of  thr 
Argentine  trade  i)4  per  ct'ut,  Italy  i»4  ])vv  cent,  and  the  Uiiitcil  State.-; 
141  per  cent.  All  tlie  other  countries  except  Belgium  lost,  France 
most  heavily.  When  one  considera  that  in  Argentina,  the  very  cen- 
ter of  Gennan  trade  activity,  the  United  States  made  progress  at  a 
pace  50  per  cent  greater  than  Germany,  one  begins  to  lose  faith  in 
the  story  of  wonderful  German  trade  efficiency.  If,  however,  one 
goes  a  little  deeper  into  the  character  of  the  trade,  he  hegins  to  see 
that  the  truly  wonderful  story  is  that  of  the  advance  of  United  States 
trade.  In  1SS3.  52  per  rent  in  values  of  United  States  exports  to 
Arg<Mithui  were  s])irits  of  turpentine,  nnwroufiht  hmilxM-,  uwd  kero- 
sene uil.  Tliere  were  si^iie  plows,  at^ricultural  macliinery,  and  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth,  and  these  rej)resented  the  hulk  of  the  articles 
which  competed  with  (lenuan  or  English  goods.  In  1913  turpen- 
tine, lumber,  and  kerosene  represented  only  22  por  cent,  and  nearly 
all  the  remaining  78  per  cent  was  of  competing  goods. 

So  that  we  see  that  even  in  Aigentina,  the  stronghold  of  German 
trade,  the  Ignited  States  advanced  more  rapidly  than  Germany,  not^ 
withstanding  the  perfection  of  the  German  machine  centered  there, 
with  its  steamships,  hanks,  and  traders,  the  United  States  having 
neither  ship  nor  hank  and  scnrceiy  a  trader  in  the  country. 

Both  (ierniany  and  the  Unitef!  States  nw  now  entrants  in  the  race 
for  over-seas  trrule  in  manufactures,  hut  Germany  was  first  in  the 
field.  German  iiüi [ml .ict ures  were  pouring  int(»  Latin  Anieri<'a  from 
Mexico  to  ^Vrgentiiia  m  competition  with  English  ami  Fiench  gi)otls 
years  before  the  United  States  was  shipping  anything  to  these  coun- 
tries, except  flour,  codfish,  lumber,  and  the  like.  Yet  in  1913,  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United  States  had  passed  Germany 
in  14  of  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America — that  is,  the  Ignited  States 
exceeded  Germany  in  exports  to  these  14  countries  hi  the  ratio  of 
more  than  4  to  1— $187,412,096  to  843,822,005.  In  the  remainhig 
six  countries  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay.  Bolivia,  and 
Uruguay)  the  United  States  trade  was  over  SO  per  cent  of  the 
German  tra<le  United  States  .'^141  ..')4(),.'>s.').  Germany  $17'», 744, 271. 
For  the  whole  JO  countries  the  United  Stuli's  export  iratli'  iLatiii 
American  imports  in  the  table  ftdlowing)  exceeded  the  German  exports 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  This  scarcely  looks  like  the  i\merirttn 
business  man  needed  the  German  schoolmaster  prit»r  to  the  war. 
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In  rcftding  the  tr.ble  above  it  mu.^t  he  remeiiibereil  that  it  is  com- 
piled from  IjAtin  American  ofTiciel  st^tistic^s  convert-ed  int^  United 
Str.t(»s  money  and  that  "imports"  ftml  "exports"  r.refrom  the  Lntin 
Amorirnn  strtndpoint ^i.  c,  imports  into  the  several  countries  oí 
I^atin  Aiucricj'.  r.nd  exports  ihriTfrom. 

Figm*es  ftre  sometimos  qiiitr  clotjuent  if  one  kn^ws  how  to  voiu] 
them,  hut  they  never  U'U  quite  the  whole  story.  Xc  i  rly  $22ü,()üU,tH)0 
of  trft<le  that  (rermr.ny  had  ^ooks  impressive,  i^Jthtm^rh  much  l>elow 
the  figures  for  the  T'^'uited  Slates  or  for  EnghMid.  The  point  tlvat 
tho  iijiures  do  not  t.ell  is  that  the  (rermftu  tnuk'  was  precarious,  some- 
what e.rtiiicial,  and  hy  no  mee.ns  well  based.  Its  hase.s  were  long 
credits  and  cheap  goods.  Long  credits  juul  cheapness  are  undouht- 
edly  attractive  halts  with  which  io  fish  for  tnuie,  but  nul  necessarily 
for  the  best  kind  of  In.di'.  Furilit  i  iuore,  long  credits  and  cheapness 
are  like  boomerangs,  having  a  return  curve  often  to  the  hurl  of  the 
user.  It  wad  notorious  that  German  losses  in  Latin  America  were 
much  greater  than  British  or  American  losaes.  Many  weH-informed 
persons  believe  them  to  be  greater  than  both  oombined.  The  Qer- 
mans  had  what  amounted  to  an  ahnoat  complete  monopoly  of  the 
bad  riske.  On  the  contrary,  American  losses  from  bad  credits  were 
almost  negligible.  The  leading  New  York  house  in  the  South 
American  export  field,  through  one  of  its  officials,  has  stated  that 
its  losses  in  South  America,  extending  over  a  long  period,  amounted 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

So  doubt  Americftns  have  been  too  conservj'  t  ive.  The  writer  of 
this  r.rticle  hi'.s  said  so  often,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
believe  thf.t  (ferme.n  methods  in  granting  credits  Were  either  wise  or 
that  in  the  long  run  they  mt\de  for  incr<n\sed  hiLsiness,  But  it  was 
in  the  matter  of  cher.p  goods  thftt  German  methods  at  their  worst 
were  .-^ovn.  Geruü'.ny  trer.ted  Lntin  Aniericrns  r,s  on  a  plane  with 
Chinese  imuI  Ceiitnd  Africains.  It  wv.s  thouirlit  tht'  t  anything  might 
be  sohl  if  oidy  cher.])  enough.  Price  we.s  everytliin«r  ;  ([uality  nothing. 
The  result  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  flood  of  cheap,  ilimsy,  jind 
gaudy  Brummp.gem  wnres  that  poured  into  Ijp.tiu  America  under- 
mined the  German 'reputation.  The  German  stamp  on  an  article 
wr«  a  grave  handicap  even  when  the  article  itself  was  not  bad.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  were  a  few,  but  very  few  (principally  textile) , 
manufactures  of  German  origin  which  kept  up  the  str.ndi.rd.  Even 
the  dishonest  subterfuge  of  placing  American  and  English  lal)els  on 
German  goods  did  not  save  the  sitimtion.  Jtist  prior  to  the  European 
Wnr  German  trade  in  most  of  Li'.thi  America  Wi\¿<  in  such  a  parlous 
<lrte  :  s  to  be  in  d-  livrer  of  ininiedi-M.e  dissolution.  This  was  due  to 
many  e?!Uses.  most  of  wliieli  are  not  ineiitioried  here,  l)Ut  no  other 
had  gr<'at  er  weight  in  hreakiiitr  <h>wn  tlie  ( lennati  ediiuiiereiai  strw- 
ture  in  Latin  Anu'rica  than  tliis  loss  of  reputation  due  to  cheap  au  d 
iiieflicient  got)ds. 
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In  14  of  the  20  Latin-iVmerican  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
strexnioua  efforts  made  hy  German j  to  acquire  or  to  presenre  the 
trade,  the  result  had  been  practicallj  failure.  The  imports  from 
Germany  in  these  countries  was  only  ^ghtly  over  11  per  cent  of  the 
whole  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 

A  careful  consideration  of  thv  figures  above  may  with  propriety 
lead  one  to  believe  that  after  all  the  United  States  has  no  very  great 
need  for  a  schoolmaster  in  matters  of  over-«eas  trade — at  least  not 
as  to  Latin  American  trade.  W.  C.  W. 

PLÁiINUM-WITH  ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  LATIN 

AMERICA' 


0  0    0  0  0  0 

0     0  0  0     0  0 


OF  the  two  really  "noble"  metals,  metals  that  possess  at  once 
malleability  and  ductility,  and  are  not  attacked  by  most  of 
the  acids,  namely  gold  and  platinum,  the  latter  has  now 
beccMne  many  times  the  more  vahia})le.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  realize  at  present  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  century, 
after  the  discovery  of  platinum  in  the  Urals,  the  Russian  Government 
issued  a  platitium  coinage,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  being 
reckoned  as  less  than  six  times  that  of  silver,  and  only  a  httle  more 
than  oiie-tnird  that  of  gold,  whereas  in  the  past  year,  1916,  platinum 
sold  at  five  times  the  vahio  of  its  weight  in  ^o\d. 

The  Russian  platinum  coinajic,  hofnin  in  1828.  in  the  reiiiti  of 
Niciiolas  1,  consisted  of  6-ruble,  and  12-nible  pieces,  worth 

(at  par)  $2.40.  "^l.SO.  and  s^KiM  acc(>rdin<i  to  the  value  of  the  rublo  at 
that  tinu»;  the  ((»ms  contained  about  2  per  cent  of  iridium.  As  the 
;i-ruble  ])iec'e  wci^lied  10.81  «!frams  the  metal  was  considered  t«>  be 
worth  but  23  eent.s  a  gram  (ST.!')  a  troy  «)unee).  By  "ukase  of  June 
22,  184."),  the  further  coinage  was  sto])])e(l.  This  was  due  to  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  platinnni  and  the  constniuent  exportât itni  of  the  coins 
for  their  nu'lal  wcirtl).-    Tne  total  amount  was  as  follows: 

pMC<S9.         grtnu.  omms. 

liniMc  ,   .1,  474  Ht,  .1.'.  4,«1.". 

Snibkp  ,   M,M7  I        m,:3»  lS,<Pi 

Snibl*   l,3a^«W  ■    l4,M0>a»  .  «SCwtlft 

ImA  I     1,3R^012     li,4»,m  j 

I  Hy  Pr.  lit^ork'O  V.  Kiirur.. 

-  i.iii  .1,  F  Sctmhiri  ■  MniHW.Vfs  riLsses  des  derniers  trois  ^iòrlo.  "  I^cIimíc,  \Kt',  i».  Î7H.  (Atlas  Tl, 
X\.\1V,  Ki>:s.«ij,>,ttjh,»;S;; paper l>y"  I'.C.  W."iatbe  Aniericun  Ju«trimlo(NuiuisouU<»,  Vol.  XXXvU^ 
No.  »  iimmf-Uatéá,  im),  p.  76. 
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The  nominal  worth  of  these  coins  was  about  $3,000,000,  but  the 
metal  in  them  would  now  briîîL';  nnarly  $50,000,000.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  great  demand  for  platinum  for  electrical  uses^  in  the 
sixties  caused  the  melting  down  of  most  of  these  coins  for  they  are 
now  extremely  rare. 

A  precursor  of  the  legal  Russian  coinage  of  platinum  was  the 
countfrfoit  coinage  of  S]>HTiish  doubloons  (gold  coins  worth  $8.24 
from  1730  to  1772,  and  SS.os  from  1772  to  1786).  A  pi«H7»  of  the 
same  size  wns  struck  in  platinuiu  aiifl  tlie  surffuf  was  then  gilded; 
as  the  speciñc  gravity  of  the  only  partiall\  ivlim-d  ])h)tinum  was 
a])pr()ximately  that  of  gold,  these  spurious  pieces  could  l)o  circulated 
without  much  difliculty.  In  our  day  such  a  counterfeit  doubloon 
would  he  worth  iiitrinsicall}-  about  $40,  even  taking  mto  account  the 
lower  grade  of  the  ])latiiuim  used. 

In  view  of  the  many  uses  to  which  platinum  vim  now  be  put  and 
of  its  rapidly  increasing  value,  it  seems  strange  that  European 
knowledge  of  its  existence  is  dated  not  farther  back  than  1735,  when 
the  South  jVmerican  deposits,  now  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Republic 
of  Colombia,  were  visited  by  the  Spanish  traveler  Don  Antonio  de 
UUoa  (1716-1795),  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who 
had  been  appointed  with  Don  Jorge  Juan  to  accompany  a  French 
scientific  expedition  sent  oud  by  the  Government  to  execute  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  on  the  plain  of  Quito.  The 
scientists  chosen  hy  the  Académie  des  Sciences  for  this  purpose  were 
La  Condamine,  Godin,  Bouguer  and  Joseph  de  Jussieu.  Although 
the  first  publication  of  UQoa's  observations  was  made  in  his  "Hela- 
dón  histórica  del  viaje  &  la  América  meridional/'  issued  in  two  folio 
volumes  at  Madrid  in  1748,  specimens  of  the  new  metallic  ore  had 
already  been  brought  to  England  from  Jamaica  as  early  as  1741  «  by 
Mr.  Charles  Wood,  sú\  Eïnglish  met  allurgist ,  the  mat  erial  ha  ving reached 
him  by  way  of  Cartagena  in  the  then  New  Granada,  later  a  part 
of  Colombia.  New  Granada  was  constituted  a  separate  viceroyalty 
in  1740,  the  territory  having  previously  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
vicei*oy  of  Peru.  Of  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the  new  metal 
Mr.  Wood  stated'  that  the  "Platina  de  Pinto,"  otherviise  called 
"Juan  Blanco,"  was  snumth  and  brilliant,  of  uniform  structure,  nnd 
not  liable  to  rust  or  tarnish  on  exposui-e  to  the  air.  He  atlds  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  take  it  from  veins  ns  ore,  or  as  metallic  mass, 
hut  i?i  powder  or  small  grains.  He  hrheved  thnt  it  was  rarely  5ie- 
curetl  entindy  pure,  since  in  nl]  the  e.vamples  he  liad  seen  lie  ahvays 
observed  an  admixture  of  h)?ick  nnd  shining  grains,  siniihir  u>  thcx^ 
found  oil  the  coasts  of  \'iît,niua  and  Jamaica,  this  being  a  rich  vein 
on\  attracted  by  tiic  nia<iiiet  ;  llicre  were  also  generally  nutain  par- 
ticles of  a  yellowish  liue  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  ditferent  nature. 

•  William  W»uonin*«PtilloMpliktf  TraaMctloiM,''  Vol.  XLVI  (1751  >,  pp.  sm-SMl 
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He  asserted  that  the  Spaniards  had  learnod  the  secret  of  molting  it, 
and  suxce  they  mado  many  sword-guards,  buckles,  snufT-boxes,  etc., 
of  it,  he  concluded  that  it  must  be  quite  abundant.  The  specimens 
from  Cartagena  bad  been  bought  for  a  much  lower  price  than  that 
of  silver,  and  ho  had  learned  tlial  it  had  formerly  sold  at  a  still 
lower  pri('<\  The  designation  "Platina  de  Pinto"  had  been  given 
because  tlio  specimens  in  (luestion  came  from  the  River  Pinto,  the 
name  "})latiiia"  itself  was  equivalent  to  ''little  silver,"  fixjm  its 
resemblance  to  the  latter  metal. 

There  is  recorded  a  statement  made  in  1743  l)v  a  certain  Emniaiiiiel 
Mendes  de  Acosta  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1743,  u 
warsliip  brouglit  from  Jamaica  to  some  I^ndon  merchants,  ingots  hav- 
ing the  color,  the  structure,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  gold:  howev^er. 
after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most  scare liing  tests  tliey  were 
found  to  be  oiUy  20  carats  fine.  Moreover,  Mr.  Charles  Wood  statcnl, 
on  the  authority  of  a  man  named  Ord,  a  factor  of  the  South  Sea 
Co.,  that  the  latter  once  received  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  12,000 
livres,  ingots  in  which  the  gold  was  alloyed  with  such  an  amount  of 
platinum  that  ho  could  neither  dispose  of  it,  nor  find  anj  means 
of  refining  it.^ 

The  famous  scholar,  Julius  GsBsar  Scaliger  (149&-1558),  in  bis 
commentary  on  the  "De  Subtilitate"  of  Jerome  Cardano,  states  that, 
according  to  information  he  had  received,  there  existed  in  the  region 
between  Mexico  and  I)arien  a  number  of  mines  whence  was  extracted 
a  metal  which  could  not  be  fused  by  fire  nor  by  any  of  the  processes 
so  far  known  to  the  Spaniards.  Thb  he  brings  fonvanl  to  combat 
the  common  doctrine  that  all  metals  were  fusible.'  It  is  in  no  wi^e 
impossible  that  we  have  here,  in  1557,  when  Scaliger  wrote,  the 
very  earliest  notice  of  platinum. 

While  the  eredit  of  fumishiog  the  first  definite  data  in  relation  to 
the  new  metal  has  beeîi  commonly  accorded  to  Sir  WUfiam  Watsou, 
because  of  his  communication  of  the  facts  in  his  possession  to  the 
Royal  Sixiety  of  England  in  175t),  the  most  im]>ortftnt  of  the  papers 
he  presenteei  was  th?if  by  Dr.  William  Browiirigg  n711  I^nOO)  and 
the  experiments  cited  are  those  (lie  latter  made  with  s|>ecimens  fur- 
nished to  hnn  nine  years  before  l)y  his  relative  Charles  Wood.  Brown- 
rigg  was  t)ut]i  physician  and  chemist  and  had  graduated  from  the 
Univeraity  of  Ley  den  in  1737.* 

'  Ia'  riiitinc,  l'or  oil  Ip  hiiltiémr  niclal,  r<-c<'uil  il'cxjw^rifiici-s  faites  dans  les  Vca>Iíiiiii'.v  Rov  airs 

de  Loodrcs,  de  Su^,  &c,  sur  um  nouvelle  substaooe  métallique  ütév  des  Mines  du  l'érou,  qui  »  le  poids 
et  1»  lIxIM  de  ror,"  Paris,  1798,  p.  IS.  This  •iioti5moiu  work  bi«n  •  notlm  fram  Hw  Freacli  dwmlitt 
Marquer,  undor  date  of  Oct.  ?0,  l'il,  pxpn-vslnj;  his  approval  oí  It.  Inde<>d,  some  hiMlo^nphrr>  itn  liii<< 
to iàttritiute  tbf  complIiàUon  to  biin,  but  (he  author  was  probably  Jean  Marin« Canoo  oí  Chartn>s  CatbeilraL 

*  luJU  Canínrüi  ScallRerl,  *'B)GOtlewhiiD  «xefdtaUonuin  Liber  XV  d»  flubtOttat*  ad  niwoayimim  Cu> 
danum,"  Francofurti,  p.  15»?.  p  ra,  Frorrilatio  LXXXVIIl  "()imr  ad  mcfnna." 

<  Dictionary  of  N'ational  Diugraphy,  Vol.  l.K,  p.  47  (Ni>w  York.  ïtm),  ao<l  Vol.  V'll,  p.  85  (New  York, 
ISM). 
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The  Swedish  clu'iin^i,  Henry  Tlieophilus  vSclieffcf  (1710-1759).  is 
said  to  hnve  been  tho  first  to  cull  platinum  "  whit^»  fjoli^-"  in  the 
Memoii^  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden  '  he  states  that  he  received 
a  specimon  of  the  ore  in  1 750.  1 1  was  a  dark-colored  sand.  He  notes 
tha  extreme  facititj  with  which  arsenic  combined  with  platinum,  even 
when  but  a  twcnty-fourih  part  was  added  to  the  metal.  He  sums 
up  his  results  as  follows: 

1.  That  this  body,  without  regard  to  its  hardness,  is  a  metal,  since 
it  is  ductile. 

2.  That  it  is  a  perfect  metal,  as  stable  as  gold  or  silver. 

3.  That  it  is  none  of  the  six  old  metals,  for  it  is  decidedly  a  perfect 
metal  that  contains  neither  lead,  copper,  tin,  nor  iron,  since  it  suffers 
no  diminution;  and  even  if  some  parf  u-Ics  of  these  metals  should  be 
accidentally  combined  with  it,  it  would  none  the  U^ss  be  a  perfect 
metal.  Hence  it  is  an  eighth  metal  diifering  from  those  known  up 
to  the  present  time. 

4.  This  white  gold  could  not  serve  for  uses  in  which  it  would  have 
to  bo  employed  alone,  since  it  is  too  difficult  to  melt  except  when 
combined  with  some  other  metal. 

5.  Its  nature  most  closely  approaches  that  of  gold,  so  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  "white  ^old,"  but  it  difTcis  from  gold  by  its  tenacity, 
color,  hardness  and  the  degreti  of  boat  Ticressary  for  its  fusion. 

The  earliest  known  treatise  on  platnium  is  a  very  interesting  little 
French  bt>ok  enwtletl  "T/Or  Rlnnc.  ou  le  Huitième*  Métal."  published 
in  175S,  ami  contaimng  in  ai)ri(i»i(Hl  translation  aiuiost  all  the  infor- 
mation that  could  then  be  gathcied  concerning  the  new  metal:  it  is 
believed  to  have  bwn  writti'u  by  Jean  Morin  (1705  17t)4),  who  l)e- 
came  a  canon  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  and  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  college  of  that  city.  In  173G  he  was  ek'cted  a  corresponding 
member  oi  the  Académie  des  Sciences  in  Paris. 

In  the  ''Encyclopédie"  of  Diderot  and  D\\lembert  issued  in  1774, 
we  read  that  some  Hollanders  wliò  had  been  deceived  on  the  South 
American  coast  by  counterfeit  gold  ingots  made  of  platinum,  on 
making  a  second  visit  to  the  place  where  the  deceit  had  been  prac- 
tised, seized  iipon  the  guilty  Spaniards  and  hung  them  to  the  yard- 
arms  of  the  Dutch  vessels. 

Among  the  early  attempts  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  plaf^ 
inum,  those  of  William  Lewis  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don in  1754,  clearly  show  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  really  pure  plati- 
num by  the  processes  first  employed.  Lewis  states  that  the  crude 
platinum  brou£^t  to  London  had  a  specific  gravity  of  16.095  accord- 
ing to  a  test  made  with  a  weight  of  2,000  troy  grains  of  the  metal 
(about  4  ounces).  When,  however,  the  largest  platinum  grains  had 
been  screened  so  as  to  separate  them  as  f ar  aa  might  be  from  foreign 

»  Bandl.  Akid,  Stocikliolffl,  Vol.  XIV  {Vmh  P.  »9. 
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A  I)KEI)(}E  OPKKATlNíí  ON  THE  UK)  fONUOU)  IN  fOLOMBIA. 
Platinum  is  rr«M|iientIy,  although  not  always,  found  in  tho  gol(i-lN^a^int;  eravels  of  the  Colombia  rivers. 


GRAINS  OK  CRrilE  PLATINI  M  (NATI  RAL  SIZE). 

Average  Mte  ol  grains  of  cni<le  platinum  from  i'olomhia.  South  .VmiTica.  illu.stratint;  the  dilTrrence 

between  these  and  the  larfço  Russian  nugget  shown  on  page  617. 
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subst.nni  (»s,  bad  hovn  pnrifieci  l)y  fire,  and  then  treatod  with  afjun 
forlis  and  sal  aniinoniiu*  f!n>v\vrrt'  fuund  to  have  a  siierific  gravity  ol 
1ÍS.21H.  Lewis  adds  úmi  tlic  platinum  woidd  bi;  much  heavier  if  it 
were  still  further  puriliod.  since  he  found  that  there  still  remamod 
an  admixture  of  heterogeneous  and  liglit  substances.'  As  is  known, 
the  refined  platinum  of  to-day  has  a  specific  gravity  of  Jl  ã. 

It  was  only  in  llS'A  that  a  ventublc  platinum  in^ot  was  made  by  a 
European  chemist.  The  honor  of  this  a(c'oni|)lishmcnt  belongs  tt) 
the  French  chemist  Chabaneau  (17r>4-lS42)  a  native  of  Ncmtron, 
Department  of  Dordogne,  who  gained  such  a  high  reputation  that  the 
reigning  Spanish  soverpign,  Charles  III,  called  him  to  Madrid  and 
created  for  him  a  special  chair  of  mineralogy,  physics  and  chemistrj. 
He  was  given  lodging  in  a  palace  and  an  annual  stipend  equivalent 
to  $2,200.  It  was  in  the  laboratory  with  which  he  was  generously 
provided  here  that  he  found  the  secret  of  rendering  the  new  metal 
maUeable,  by  taking  the  platinum  sponge  while  it  was  at  white  heat, 
in  the  very  moment  of  formation,  and  hammering  it  repeatedly  while 
in  this  state.' 

Of  the  first  ingot  made  by  Chabaneau  his  biographer,  Jules  Dela- 
Qove,  writes:  ' 

Three  months  Ist^,  at  the  home  of  tiie  Oount  of  Aianda,  there  iqipesved  upon 

a  table  aa  ingot  uome  10  rentinieters  aibc  (about  4  inchesV  with  a  beautiful  metallic 
liiFter:  it  was  malleable  platinum.  The  enthufnaítir"  (V.imt  started  to  pirk  it 
up,  but  failed  to  move  it.  *'Y<)U  arc  jokiug,  '  saiu  he  to  Chabaneau,  "you  Imvo 
fastened  it  down."  "No,  indeed,  "  said  lhe  professor,  and  he  raised  the  little  ingot 
eaeily,  though  it  weighed  some  23  Jdlognune  (about  50  poimda).  The  Count  had 
not  thought  tliat  the  li^t  platinum  sponge  would  thus  sppetf  as  the  heaviest  of  all 
(then  known)  metais. 

In  1783  the  French  chemist  was  accorded  a  patent  for  his  discoveiy- 
When  his  patron,  Count  de  Aranda^  was  appointed  Spanish  am- 
basstulor  to  France  in  1787,  rimhaneaii  accompanied  him  to  Paris, 
so  that  h}'  the  exercise  of  Wm  skill  iu>  might  show  how  some  of  the 
malleable  platinum  roiild  he  worked  up  into  ornaments  for  the 
French  crown.  The  PVench  court  jjoliismith  .leannety  had  l>een  com- 
missioned to  undertake  this  work,  hut  not  heing  able  to  fathom  (he 
mystery  of  the  process  used  hy  Chabaneau,  was  forced  to  revert  to 
the  method  proposed  in  177Í),  by  Arhanl,  of  first  alloying  the  metal 
with  ars(>nic  so  a^  t*»  make  it  fusible  and  then  purifying  it  aa  much  as 
possible  of  the  adniixturc  by  successive  treatments. 

What  are  Ix-licvcd  to  he  the  ohhvst  ornamental  objects  made  of 
platinum,  were  excavated  in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador, 

'  I'liiKi^opiiical  Tnitisiriion-.,        XLVIU  (1754),  p.  'Us. 

*  Tlüs  und  tbe  succeed  lug  paragruph  ue  drawn  from  a  roost  luUKwUng  pttper  oootrilnited  by  Frai.  Jamr» 
Lewis  How*  to  the  Fopiiler  Bolaaoe  If  mthly,  January,  IVH,  p|^.  'MO,  Ii  «mInaOH  llbanl  tntrpu  ttam 
s  nwtnotr  of  Chabamu,  written  hj  U.  Julei  DeleaoTeand  printed  et  Pertcueux  In  IM3. 

*  Loc.  cit..  |>.  ta. 
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Court««y  of  Baker  A  Co.  Inr..  Ww  York. 

I'l.ATIM  M  N1«:<;KTS  FOl  NI)  IN  THE  CIHM  f»  KK.«iION.  COLOMBIA 

VpiHT:  N'uturul  site  of  tiiig}:i>t,  uliirh  is  Iho  projtorty  «lí  it  wealthy  mcrchani  «[  Biirnavriitiini, 
ColDmWa.  It  is  thi>  Uirgi-.Nl  over  (uiiiid  in  South  AmcTH-a,  its  wi'iEht  tjcinx  XW  crams.  I/0»er: 
Nntiiral  si/e  of  nu^Kd.  loiind  in  Isuii.  Its  weiüht  is  tLCi  Kranvs,  un(l  contains  almiit  \wt  cent  of 
pure  platinum.  I^utc  re(M>rts  fium  Colomlilu  announce  the  recent  <Ji.<covery  of  extensive  plati- 
num (lefiosil.s  in  the  (^áceras  district,  Dep.irtmenl  of  Antioquia. 
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by  Mi .  D.  V.  Stapleloii.  Most  of  them  are  porforateti  for  attachment, 
or  for  stringing,  and  cnn  ]>o  dcsfrihod  as  circular  or  elliptical  spangles. 
There  is  also  a  noso  ring,  i'hese  oniaincnts  ¡uc  made  of  gold  and 
platinum  comhined,  one  or  (wo  thin  layers  of  (be  Intter  havinir  Keen 
hammered  onto  a  thin  layer  of  gold.  Tliev  are  tiioiight  to  <lale  back 
2, ()()()  yeai-s  at  leant.  Similar  objects  have  b(>en  found  in  prehistoric 
«irares  in  the  island  of  Tola,  at  tlie  niouili  of  the  Santiago  River, 
Eeuadoi .  Those  relics  are  now  in  the  Mu^^cum  of  the  American  In- 
dian, New  York  City.' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Sj)}un  was  probably  the  first  country  to 
receive  inftjnnaiion  in  regard  to  [)Iatinum,  and  jirobably  also  the  first 
to  receive  specimens  of  the  new  metal,  although  the  printetl  and  dated 
records  might  seem  to  give  the  priority  to  England,  it  is  perhaps  some- 
thing more  than  a  coincidence  that  it  was  on  Spankh  soil  that  plati- 
num was  first  discovered  in  Europe.  This  initial  discovery  was  made 
at  Guadalcaftal,  in  the  Province  of  Estramadura.'  Here  it  occurred 
in  some  gray  silver  ores. 

Platinum  was  found  in  the  gold  mines  of  Dakovlov,  in  the  Urals, 
Russia,  in  1819,  in  the  sands  of  Neviansk,  Bilimbayensk,  in  1822, 
and  in  the  Kurshinsk  factories  in  1824.   In  1825  the  richest  Uralian 

* 

sands  of  the  Sucho-Vissimsk  works  in  the  district  of  Nizhni/Tagilsk 
were  discovered.  Baubrde  found,  in  specimens  of  the  country  rocks 
from  the  mines  of  the  Tagilsk  district,  platiniun  in  association  with 
oliWne,  serpentino,  and  chromic  iron.'  The  largest  nugget  found  in 
Russia  came  from  this  district  and  weighs  23.5  funts,  or  9,628.H8 
grams  (25  pounds  9.45  ounces  troy). 

The  discovery  of  platinum  in  the  Demidov  mines  of  the  Nyzhni- 
Tagilsk  region  in  182.5,  was  made  by  an  employee  named  Juan 
Makarovich  Belov,  as  he  was  in  search  of  gold.  Of  this  he  found 
only  a  small  quantity,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  another  metal, 
which  upon  being  thoroughly  tested  proved  to  be  platinuTu  Thi< 
led  to  an  extensive  exploitation  of  the  deposits,  and  by  July,  1840, 
no  less  than  21  mines  had  htnm  opened.* 

The  richest  platinum  sands  ure  tliose  of  the  Iss  Kiver,  which, 
flowing  down  the  eastern  sloj>e  of  tlie  I  raJi  wi  wMtershiMÎ  fnwu  it*; 
source  in  latitude  .").S°  5'  N.,  follows  a  tortuous  course  for  sonu'  'M\ 
miles  to  the  ¡)üint  where  it  enters  tlie  Tura.   ¿Vjiother  tributary  of 

1  ('n.TiniunirntiMl  Í  y  nirprtnr  <;(-or^;i' C.  Ileye  ol  the  museiiin  in  IctiorUatPil  June  21,  1!'I7.   Sív  M.ir^îu 
H.  Su  ville,  "Archaeolt^lcalmtcarchcson  tiwoout  oí  Ksmeraldik»  (Ectiador),"  l'roc.  ofUie  XVI  Int.  Cane. 
Of  AmericHnists.  Wi«li,  190»,  pp.  841,  S«8. 

'  !..  V.  VuriMiicHn,  Arimilvs  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LX,  p.  317,  1«IW;  WulhHtOO,  **0n  PfalUOft  nd  IMMItv  pah 
ladiiuu  irom  liruxil,'  l'hil.  Tram.,  Vol.  XCIX  (liWJj,  p.  l-sa. 

*  TraiLsIation  of  p4i|icr  liy  Trof.  Iii(>sir,iiis.'\ ,  of  the  Dept.  of  Gtw>l.  and  MIn.  of  the  retro(rr»d  Soc.  oí 
uniUst.s,  lau.  Sm  i.  F.  K«aip,  '<  PJatlaom  atid  M90CUt«d  metols,"  Ball.  1S3,  17. 8.  Qmà.  Surr., 

pp.  7ft-81. 

*  Schriftcn  dcr  in  St.  Potersl»urK  gestiftoton  Rtmiseh-KaiflerUdMn  GwdladHll  fflrdto  QHMllllllllli  llln> 
«nloKie.  Vol.  I.  Ft.  I,  St.  Fotenbufc.  mi,  p.  CXXXVI. 
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the  Tura,  the  Veeya,  is  also  rich  in  platinum.  The  aroa  of  the 
Tura  Valley  has  furnished,  since  1879,  the  lai^est  part  of  the  Russian 
output;  before  this  date  the  Nisshni-Tagilsk  deposits,  about  130 

miles  to  the  southward,  wore  the  most  productive.' 

'^The  followiiifi;  tabic  shmvs  the  Russian  production,  nniouiit"^ 
expoi  toil.  and  prier-;  f>f  pbitiiuini  from  1901  to  1914,  inclusive,  acconl- 
iug  to  the  latest  deiinite  statistics  available; 
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In  Canada  and  in  British  Columbia  there  has  been  a  small  output 
of  platinum,  the  most  important  area  being  in  the  valley  of  Slatp 

Creek  and  along  the  Tulameen  River,  where  it  is  crossed  l>y  a  «iroat 
poridotite  dike.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  the  Tayaka  River, 
New  Zealand,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Burma  have  furnished  t rifling 
amounts.  It  has  been  discovered  at  Comego  dc  Lagens.  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil;  at  Aictnipi,  French  Guiana  ;  near  Chócala  an<l  Gracias. 
Honduras,  and  Xactüa,  Mexico,  and  in  the  River  Jaky,  San  Domingo. 
In  Europe  traces  have  been  met  with  in  the  Frencli  Alj  s,  in  West- 
phalia, in  Úio  gold  sands  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  iji  Tran.sylvanin  nnd 
fnr-ofT  Finnish  Lapland,  Finally  it  appears  in  regions  as  far  distant 
from  each  other  as  the  Congo  Free  Stntc  nnd  Japan. 

The  presence  of  luuiii  in  ]neteorit(>s  lias  been  slmwn  in  several 
instan<'es;  both  plaimuin  and  iridiuin  Mere  ÍouimÍ  iiy  John  N.  î)avi»l- 
son  in  meteoric  iron  from  ('oaliuila.  Me.xieo.  ami  also  in  a  speciiren 
from  Toluea.  in  that  count ly.  A  (juantity  of  liOS.e  grams  of  tlie 
meteoric  iron  from  the  lir.st-nanied  hu-ality  gav(>  O.Uli  gram  of 
plutinuin  and  0.0015  gram  oí  a  hla<'k  powder  considered  to  be  iridium. 
Platinum  also  appt^ared  in  a  meteoric  in»n  from  New  South  Wales. 


>  C.  W.  l^ington,  "Ttic  pbiiuium  U«:{)asi(.<i  o(  the  Tura  Ri wr sjrsUíu,  Ural  lloiiiualns,  RimU."  Trait», 
of  the  Am.  but.  MIn.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXIX  (19üü>,  p.  16. 
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Courtesy  of  Anirríran  Muspum  of  Nstional  Ki'tory.  New  Yorkt'ity. 


FUEUISTORIC  OHNAMENTS  OF  (.OLD  AND  I'LATINUM. 

Tlu'sc  wore  fminil  lii  p^uves  of  the  altoriKinul  Indian  inhaliitaiits  «í  thi*  island  \m  Toliia.  at  lUv  nunilh  of 
thv  Santiago  Hiver,  Kciiador.  In  most  nws  a  luyor  of  pliitininn,  i  iit  to  «írrt'sjHjnd  with  a  Mmilar  oni' 
of  gold,  has  licon  haminorwi  on  to  the  latler,  so  thiit  om-  side  oí  the  ornament  is  oí  gold,  the  other  side  of 
l>laHnii(n.  «  ¡misioiuiUy.  however,  two  layers  of  platinum  liave  licen  liammereil  on  eilht  r  side  of  a  mi- 
tral layer  of  goltl. 
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Australia,  according  to  analysis  by  J.  C.  U.  Mingaye,  of  the  mines 
department  of  New  South  Wales.' 

In  a  paper  rea<l  before  the  S<»cond  Pan  American  Congress  in 
Washington.  I).  C  .  Jarninrv  ,3,  1916,  Dr.  Tulio  Ospina,  director  of 
the  School  of  Mines  at  ^hMielJin.  (Mombin.  {jave  some  valuable  and 
interesting  details  regarding  tlie  philinum  (h>f»(>sits  of  Colombia. 
He  estimates  the  area  of  the  alluvial  deposits  <>1  i^nld  and  philinum 
at  over  õ.OUU  square  mih's,  tlie  region  lying  west  oí  the  central  ridge 
of  tlie  Colombian  Andes,  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Atrato  and  vSan 
Juan  Rivers,  and  extending  south  of  the  latter  to  the  Mira  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast  line.  Tl»e  stream  beds  in  which  platinum 
occurs  are  those  in  which  the  Tertiary  conglomerates  have  become 
eroded,  the  deposits  being  reconcentrates  of  the  Mcr  gravels.  The 
Tertiary'  conglomerate  is  formed  by  rounded  boulders  of  baale  rocks, 
such  as  diabase  melaphyre,  peridotite,  and  dunite.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  platinum  to  gold  is  found  in  gravels  of  the  San  Juan 
River  than  in  those  of  the  Atrato,  the  two  metals  occurring  in  about 
equal  quantity  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  the  proportion  is 
about  85  per  cent  gold  to  15  per  cent  platinum.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  68,000,000  cuImc  yards  of  gravel  that  can  be  regarded  as  certainly 
profitable  for  working,  and  there  is  a  reserve  total  of  336,000,000  cubic 
yards  which  may  also  prove  productive.  English  and  American  capital 
control  the  most  productive  area.  A  dredge  operated  for  a  time, 
in  July,  1915,  on  the  Condoto  River  by  the  Anglo-Colombian  T>o- 
velopment  Co.,  appears  to  have  shown  good  results.  Other  dredges 
are  projected,  and  some  8ur^'^ying  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
devdoping  electric  power.  The  Cnited  States  Geological  Survey  has 
learned  that  there  are  indications  of  considerable  areas  of  promising 
platinum  deposits  on  the  Atrato  River,  from  its  headwaters  to  a 
point  well  ])eh>w  Bete.  Samples  of  gravels  received  by  llie  Snrs-(»v 
from  the  ncighl)orhood  of  C^uibdo.  while  showing  considi>ral>ly  more 
gold  tlian  platinum,  contain  enough  of  the  latter  metal  to  merit 
interest. 

The  rejection  of  platinum  as  wiuste  in  tlie  operation  of  refining 
gold  led  some  strange  happenings  in  CoJoinlua.  The  plutitmiii 
separated  from  the  gold  hy  the  dry,  or  "blowing"  system  was  either 
ciist  into  the  street  or  thri)wn  thnrngh  cracks  in  t.he  building  where 
the  work  was  done.  Later,  when  platinum  became  valuable,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  metal  was  thus  discovered  in  Quibdo,  capi- 
tal of  the  Choco  district,  where  much  gold  refining  was  done.  As  a 
result  the  entire  town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants  was  turned  into  a 
mine,  and  natives  were  employed  in  working  the  streets  for  the 
Government,  while  many  property  owners  mined  under  their  housest. 
In  one  case  a  man  went  so  far  as  to  tear  down  his  store,  and  was 

t  UiJtili«  lodusUy,  Vo4.  VUl,  p.  477, 
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Split  and  oonsidrrably  ci>rriKlrd.  prt'sumably  in  the  removal  of  I  In-  pMiiiK  applied  to  Its  siiriiice  so  us  to 
make  the  coin  ap|>ettr  to  l>e  of  (fold.  Diameter,  1 J  Inches:  weight,  alnnit  il  pram-s.  The  dwible  iloiibloon 
(dobliin  on'ai  w;v«  then  worth  ah<»ul  Jlft..")»),  many  times  more  than  the  vahie  ol  the^|»latiniim  in  the 
eoimterfeit  when  it  wasexecute<l.  Now,  howe\Tr',  theinlrinsie  worth  of  the  cíMmteríeit  would  lie  uliout 
|M,  more  than  five  times  the  vahie  of  the  ceni une  coin. 


COUNTERFEIT  DOUBLOON  t»F  ISABELLA  II  OF  SPAIN  (1S13-1KI».  DATED  Ki»>. 


This  coin,  seven-eijjhths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  weighinR  about  l.T  enims.  was  struck  of  platinum  and 
then  (rilded  to  imitate  «oíd.   The  worth  «Í  u  pMniine  noM  coin  of  thi.v  tyiH-  at  llie  lime  wa.s  ulxnit 
while  the  platinum  in  it  was  worth  not  more  tluui  $1.70.    TokIuv,  however,  the  coimterieit  is  worth 
nliout  $12  or  more  than  live  limes  ils  weight  in  gold. 


2435»— 17— Bull.  5  5 
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rowai  (led  by  reeoviTÎng  enough  platinum  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale 
and  cleur  $4,000  in  American  gold  coin  J 

Colombian  platinum  was  only  worth  from  $5  to  $6  the  Spanish 
pound  in  1810.  As  this  pound  was  equivalent  to  14f  troj'  ounces, 
the  ruling  prico  would  be  at  the  rate  of  from  34  cents  to  41  cents  an 
ounce,  or  but  a  fraction  over  1  cent  a  gram.  In  1823  the  pri<e 
fell  even  lower,  to  from  13  to  $4  a  pound,  because  the  exportation  of 
platinum  had  been  prohibited.^ 

Exports  offlatxnumfrmn  Cohv^na  to  the  United  State»  fdt  fitetU  jfean  enámç  June  SO 


Ymt. 


Omns. 


I 


19»  

19fW  „..;   72, 

  170, 

liWN  i  33, 

1909    74, 

1910   49, 

1911   171, 

1012   206, 

1913....,   325, 

l<iH   385, 

i\n:,   506, 

1916  1  770, 


4S7 

006 
»i5  ; 
965  > 
400  I 
766  ! 
162  ! 

m  ! 

374 

279  ; 

925  I 
471  I 


Troy 
ounces. 


1,140 
2,316 
0,496 
1.092 
2,392 
1,600 
5,503 
6,627 
10,461 
I2,3«7 
16, 2W 
24,774 


ToUl 
value. 


$21,504 
45,763 
100,  a06 
25,576 
36,440 
31,3K3 
HT.S-Ji) 
■J  19.  \-2S 
:m,rM  I 
398,657 
5>^,245 
1,667, 80& 


Value 


10. 


«1 

63 
M) 
75 
49 

si:, 

OK 
12 
03 
15 
16 


VollM 

pw  irojr 
ounce. 


SIR.  86 

1<»  T« 
IN  Zi 

23.42 
15.23 
19.  49 

:o.07 

34.77 
.32. 1» 
35.85 
67.73 


Analyses  of  four  specimens  of  plutinum  ore  fioiii  Oregon,  Calif4)r- 
nia,  iiuHsia,  and  Colombia,  n^speciively,  made  by  Dcville  and  Dehrny 
in  illustrate  tbe  varying  proportions  in  which  different  c<jn- 

stituents  may  be  present.' 


Platinum.. 

Iridium  

Khodiuiii . . 
Pan¡i(liiiin . , 
<  Istlliillll  . . . 

IriaosDune. 

«Jold  

Iron  

Copr 


opper. 
Soud... 


California. 

Russi*. 

Cotombia. 

SI.  45 

M.50 

77.50 

.40 

!  45 

I.  i?» 

.65 

1.00 

2.W 

1.22 

.15 

.60 

.H5 

1.14 

2  ;«i 

37.30 

1. 10 

2.Í5 

7.W 

.85 

.«0 

1.22 

4.30 

6.75 

9.60 

7.43 

2. 15 

1.40 

2.15 

3.00 

2.95 

1  00 

2.41 

100.25 

101.15 

100.00 

100.38 

A  nnigh  estimate  of  the  whole  aiiiuufit  of  platinum  so  far  pn>- 
tluccd  and  still  extant  in  the  world  might  place  it  at  4,000.000  ounces 
(124,400  kilos),  a  (piarter  of  which,  or  l.OOO.OOO  ouih(»s,  is  in  the 
I'nited  States,  Ijcsidcs  ai)out  400,000  t)unccs  (12,440  kil«»s)  of  the 
associated  platinum  metals.   Of  the  various  usin*  to  wliich  this  plai- 

■  Comiiiiinioiod  in  -.i  Ifttcr,  dated  Fel).  '20.  VM7  from  William  J.  liaye^.  of  BiMMVWtttn, 
SouUi  America,  to  Um  American  MoMiun  oí  Natural  History,  New  Yorli  City, 
s  MMm,  "  TnvriB  Jo  tb«  RnrnWc  orCotombiAln  fba  ywr  1821-21»»  pp.  W»  W. 
'  AniMlM  ds  chimie  «t  dt  plijrBlqiM,  Sd  Nr.,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  4«;  ISO*. 
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IM.ATIXI  M  MEDAL  OF  LOUIS  XVIII. 


A  iitutiiuitn  mrdal  vtnirk  at  tho  lime  of  the  resloralion  oí  the  monarchy  In  Frnnci'  to  commerorato  the 
sigtiini:  of  lhe  e«>nstiliitioniil  charter  l)y  I«ouis  XVIII  on  June  i,  |nH.  "the  otiverso  U>ars  the  bust  oí  the 
kinit  by  I>e  Pnvmarin.  after  F.  Andrién  and  the  insfriplion  "  Lvdovicvs.  XVIII.  Franc,  et.  Nav.  Rex." 
<>n  therexprM"  Louis  is  fl^ure<l  K'alcil  on  a  throne  chai  rand  handlinc  the  newlv  xip>e<l  charier  to  a  .standing, 
helmeil  iemale  fipire,  fiersoiiilvinK  France:  the  inscrintion  reads:  ••  Funoamenta.  liK'rtatis.  (luhücae. 
(harta  conMit vtionis.  A.  repv  trudita.  IV.  IVN.  MDCCCXIV."  The  reverse  is  by  J.  J.  Jaley.  The 
diameter  of  the  medal  is  .M  mm.,  and  its  weight  is  \.%\.5t>  graim..  minces,  gixint!  it  an  Intrinsic  value 
of  iSll.Xi,  at  the  present  price  oí  plalinura. 


Coort*^  of  Tiffany  *  <  o. 

BROOCHKS  OF  PKRFORATKI)  f'LATINI  M. 

Ilrwnh«*!»  f»l  (ierlorat«Hl  platinum.   Thi.s  show.s  how  little  ol  ihe  metal  is  ii.sed  in  the  tine*!  jewelry.  The 

openwork  is  more  delicate  than  latv. 
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iinim  has  Ix  i  n  ])ut,  tlie  foUuwiiig  may  be  regarded  as  an  appruxi- 


mately  correct  statement: 

OUDMfc 

For  catalyeing   400^000 

r^en tal  purpuíX-s  *  ,   1 .  ÍKIO,  000 

Chomif-n!  apparat u a»  etc   l.íMTO.CKW» 

Klet  trical  devices  ^   5ÜÜ,  UOO 

Jewelry  ^.     500, 000 


Of. the  toljil  amount  of  platimiiii  iililiztni  in  the  world,  about 
400, (MM)  ounces  have  found  eiuplovnicnt  in  cut iiiyzing  processes, 
distributed  in  tiie  different  countries  about  as  follows: 

OUUCfJi. 


United  State»   200, 000 

Kngland   i  o  fKX) 

(îi'rmany   7íi  nrx» 

France   30.  ÍHX) 


400,000 

The  largest  uses  hare  been  for  dental  purpoeea,  about  1,000,000 
otmcéa;  ànd  probably  another  1,000,000  ounces  for  chemical  and 
physical  equipment,  while  for  electrical  apparatus  some  500,000 
ounces  have  been  required.  The  net  amount  worked  up  into  jewelry 
does  not  probably  exceed  500,000  ounces,  although  the  total  sales 
may  have  reached  1,000,000  ounces,  but  from  two-thirds  to  tbre**- 
quarters  of  this  amount  is  returned  to  the  refiners  and  then  again 
usímI  ornamentaUy. 

This  woultl  give  us  in  all  something  less  tiian  4,(MM),(MM)  ouncc« 
the  amount  of  the  metal  now  worked  up  and  utilized  in  one  form 
or  another. 

One  is  R]>t  to  tliink  of  platinum  only  as  sold  hy  <;nini  nr  otjnoe. 
and  not  in  relation  to  its  viUtie  per  carat.    But  at  |m  i  nu?i<  c 

platinum  is  wortli  67,6  cents  per  carat;  iridium  at  S 100  per  ounce 
is  worth  $l.()Ji)  per  earat  ;  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  platinum 
is  21.50  and  that  of  iridium  22.40,  tills  means  that  phuinuui  weighs 
6.11  times  iiior(>  than  the  diamond,  5. .35  times  more  than  the  ruby, 
7.96  times  more  tlian  the  eiperald,  and  8.27  times  more  thau  the 
amethyst. 

triihuni  weighs  6.;il3  times  more  than  the  diamond.  õ.õT  limes  more 
I  han  the  ruby,  H.'AO  times  more  thau  the  emerald,  and  8.62  times 
more  than  the  amethyst. 

Therefore,  a  piece  of  platinum  the  sixe  of  a  1  carat  diamond  would 
be  worth  14.12,  the  size  of  a  1  carat  ruby  would  be  worth  $3.62, 
the  size  of  a  1  carat  emerald  would  be  wo^th  $5.38,  the  size  of  a 
1  carat  amethyst  would  be  worth  $5.59;  and  a  piece  of  iridium  the 
size  of  a  1  carat  diamond  would  be  worth  $6.54,  the  size  of  a  1  carat 
ruby  would  be  worth  $5.73,  the  size  of  a  1  carat  emerald  would  be 
worth  $8.54,  the  size  of  a  1  carat  amethyst  would  be  worth  $8.87. 
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A  cubic  centimeter  (0.061  cubir  inch)  of  platinum  is  worth  as 
follows  in  comparison  with  the  foUowing  other  metals: 


riatinum  

Iridium  , 

I'lilladiiim  

(.'old  

Silver   

Bismuth   

Mercuiy  iquicksihvr). 

Cadmium  

T^^Um  

Tto  ,  

Coppur ................ 

AlumDiiiBi.....  ... 

Antiincaj  

Zinc  

I>ead.   

Iroo  

W»t»r  


A eiii>i<  <-<Mitimpter 


Injtrwns.  I  Ingnlns, 


.|  XêJbae, 


«... 

.«1.  :v 

«72. 1  II 

22:4 

345. 

115.  Z". 

11.4 

42.  Hi 

19.3 

l'y;.  Vi 

12.83 

10.5 

UiX  IH 

.  2»i.'. 

9.» 

1.11.24 

.  (irti4> 

n.59(> 

209.  K2 

.0449 

S.M 

133.34 

.03» 

19.1 

294.78 

<.ft 

m.  19 

!  .OlIMi 

K» 

1ST.» 

7.3 

Ill  «s 

,  .01 

K9 

137.35 

'  .HMi 

2..>S 

39.  K2 

.0032 

fl.fi2 

102.16 

.0022 

7.12 

109. 8M 

.  001 "3 

11.37 

17.S.  47 

.  001.*> 

7.W 

121.30 

,  .0002711 

1.0 

• 
1 

The  method  of  refining  platinum  employed  in  the  United  States 
assay  is  described  as  follows:'  In  the  electrolytic  process  of  refining 
gold,  platinum  remains  in  solution  in  the  gold  chloride  electrolyte, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  means  of  aomionium  chloride.  The 
precipitate  is  then  weU  washed  and  reduced  at  a  red  heat  to  a  metallic 
platinum  sponge.  This  natiirally  contains  impurities,  and  is  there- 
fore redissolved  iu  agus  n  i^ia,  and  evaporated  ahnost  to  dryness,  so 
as  to  expel  tlie  idtric  aci<l,  nulphur  dioxide  being  then  pa.sse<l  through 
it  until  all  the  f;old  is  precipitated.  Tpon  this  it  is  oxidated  to  bring 
all  th<>  phitinuni  into  a  platinic  state  and  jirorijiitated  with  pure 
anunuiiiuni  chloride.  The  precipitate  in  then  reduced  iu  the  usual 
way  to  metaUic  platinum  .sponge. 

The  inarvclous  ductility  of  platinum  may  he  better  concoived  when 
we  consider  that  out  of  a  single  troy  ounce  of  the  inctal  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  an  almost  intinitely  slender  wire  that  would 
reach  from  Santiago,  Chile,  across  the  continent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a 
distance  of  about  1,800  miles.  To  draw  out  platinum  into  so  exceed- 
ingly fine  a  wire  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold.  This  new 
wire  is  drawn  to  the  thinness  of  the  former  one,  and  the  gold  is  dis-  v 
solved  away.  A  smsU  section  of  this  second  wire  is  then  given  a 
coating  of  gold,  redrawn,  and  the  gold  covering  dissolved.  After 
this  process  has  been  several  times  repeated  the  wire,  finally  secured, 
is  stUl  intact  but  virtually  invisible. 

i  FromlvttcrolRoii.  VenieM.  BoTie,aii|wrlntendeiilof  ttwU.S.MMyolCMâi  Neir  York.to  th««Tlt<w, 
dated  Jiiii»«»  1917. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BÁRÁCOA 
AND  THE  EASTERN  PARI 
OF  CUBA 

■ 

TUE  hisU^ric  town  of  Baracoa  may  be  said  to  bo  the  western 
outpost  of  tlio  Mnisi  district  of  Cuba.  In  an  extremely  iso- 
la ttd  jMisition,  Baracoa  can  only  be  reached  from  other 
parts  of  the  Republic  by  water  communication.  The  near- 
est railroail  terminal  on  the  nortli  <  oast  is  Antilln  (Nipe  Bay),  and 
from  here  one  is  forced  to  take  one  of  the  con-^f})!  steamers  of  the 
Empresa  Naviera  de  Cuba  in  order  to  to  one  s  destinât ioii.  The 
trip  to  Baracoa  can  also  be  made  from  i\\v  south  coast  by  embai  kiug 
at  either  Santiago  de  Cuba  «»r  Caiiiiaiieru  on  tlie  rcturn  voyage  of  the 
coastal  steamer.  ^. 

Baracoa  is  the  oldest  existing  settlement  in  Cuba,  atiS  it  was  in 
1512,  two  jears  bcfoie  tíie  first  building  was  erected  in  Santiago  do 
Cuba,  that  (he  conquistadores  laid  out  the  plans  for  the  present  town. 
That  Columbus  visited  the  harbor  of  Baracoa  when  he  coasted  the 
northern  shore  of  Cuba  on  his  firBt  yoyage  is  almost  certain,  and  the 
admiral  undoubtedly  observed  the  prominent  table  mountain,  EI 
Yunque  (the  anvil),  which  dominates  the  harbor  and  can  be  seen 
for  miles.  It  is  claimed,  in  fact,  that  it  was  Columbus  himself  who 
named  this  peak  £1  Yunipie  from  its  strong  resemblanc  e  io  an  anvil, 
but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  local  legend  than  of  accurate  historical 
record.  Rising  to  a  height  of  over  1,800  feet,  the  "Anvil"  is  easily 
visible  for  30  or  moro  niiU  s  and  fonns  an  excellent  landmark  for  nnir- 
iners  approaching  tliis  j)art  of  llie  (^ibnn  roast.  Zoolopcally,  El 
Yunque  offers  one  of  the  h(>st  fields  in  ('nlui  ami  <>uc  which  has 
n'maineil  pnu  tií  ül]  v  utie\i)lored;  since  tiie  <lays  of  the  noted  Cuban 
naturalisi  (irundiueli.  wlio  explored  the  summit  in  1851),  we  do  not 
beheve  that  this  jieak  has  V)een  investigated.- 

Tlie  town  of  Baracoa  itself  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  bays  in  Cuba.  "While  the  liarbor  olfers  a  safe  shelter 
to  vemels  during  the  greater  part  of  thé  year,  it-is  exposed  to  north- 
easterly  gales  and  in  consequence  has  a  bad  reputation  with  masters 
of  sailhig  vessels.  No  tugboat  being^  ^iv^ilàble,  craft  whicli  have  to 
depend  on  saik  alone  have  consida^ble  difficulty  in  leaving  the 
harbor  owing  to  its  narrow  mouth,  and  with  strong  northeasterly 
winds  their  departure  becomes  an  impossibility.   Baracoa  has  a 
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SCF.NKS  IN  KASTKRN  CI  BA. 

I'PIkt;  a  ferry  «vrr  lhe  >'iiiniiri.  oui'  ol  tlH>  sinallt'r  nviTs  in  lho  I'Mri'tnc  ^'JV^^orn  imrt  of  lh»> 
K»*|nihlir.  ('I'ntiT:  A  (¡onenil  \  iew  ol  Harami.  Lower:  i'ullw  ciillivation.  un  inutistry  that 
I»  icrowin^  in  itiiportancv.   Thi*  swuc  roproscnts  ii  ph  ise  ol  the  drying  process. 
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IHë  town  of  BABACUA  and  TU£  £ASI£RN  PART  OF  CUBA,  629 

jxtpulatioii  of  about  6,000  people,  and  judging  from  the  stately 
buililiiigs  which  can  still  be  found  must  undoubtedly  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  former  im¡>ortaiice. 

A  direct  line  of  small  fruit  steamers  connects  Baracoa  and  the 
nei^boring  coastal  banana  depots  with  New  York,  Several  banana 
plantations  are  found  between  Baracoa  and  Cape  Maisi  on  the  north 
coast,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  fruit  is  exported.  Of  late 
years,  however,  due  to  various  causes,  the  fruit  trade  has  fallen  off 
and  ihe  plantations  do  not' seem  to  be  as  productive  as  formerly. 
Periiaps  tile  most  important  industry  of  Baracoa  itself  is  a  coconut- 
oil  factory  where  the  coconuts  from  the  neighboring  plantations  are 
crushed  in  order  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  kernels.  This  valuable 
product  scr\'es  as  a  base  for  the  better  kind  of  soaps  and  has  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States.  h\  addition  to  this,  the  coconut  meal, 
i.  c,  the  residue  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  kernels  of 
the  nuts,  is  a  valuable  by-product  and  is  used  in  Baracoa  for  the 
fattening  of  hogs. 

Another  export  of  Baracoa  consists  of  wax  gathered  from  the  wild 
bees  that  have  built  hives  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Tluso  liivrs  arc  located  by  professional  wax  hunters,  who  scale 
sccnnngly  impossible  rocks  to  secure  their  prize.  Not  infrequently 
the  bees  build  their  storehouses  in  the  entrances  of  the  limestone 
caves  with  which  the  countryside  abomids,  and  in  consequence  visiting 
archeologist^  to  this  region  may  do  well  to  remember  that  wax  hunters 
will  often  be  able  to  tell  of  i-avt's  whieh  an»  iu\known  in  the  other 
inhabitants.  Tn  many  of  these  caves  one  is  likely  to  find  aborignal 
remains  and  artifacts  of  great  arehcological  value. 

Tlie  fii-st  village  of  importance  to  the  eastv  anl  oí  Baracoa  is  Mata. 
This  is  a  calling  station  for  the  banana  steamers  coming  to  Baracoa, 
and  from  liere  large  quantities  of  this  fruit,  gathered  from  the  sur- 
ro miding  country,  are  exported.  Mata  itself  is  but  a  small  village  of 
perhaps  30  houses;  its  harbor  is  too  shallow  to  allow  steamers  to 
anchor  and  in  consequence  the  bananas  are  canriec!  off  in  ^hters 
10  the  collecting  steamer  which  lies  some  distance  offshore.  From 
Mata  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yumuri  River  the  road  follows  the  beach 
more  or  less,  whereas  the  road  from  Baracoa  to  Mata  allows  no  view 
of  the  sea.  While  in  places  progress  is  somewhat  impeded  by  the 
heavy  sand,  the  toad  from  Mata  to  the  Yumuri  ferry  makes  up  in 
beauty  what  it  lacks  in  convenience. 

The  Yumuri  River — and  it  should  be  noted  that  Cuba  boasts  of 
two  Yumuri  rivers,  the  other  one  being  found  near  Matanzas  in  the 
ci'iiter  of  the  island — ^has  a  width  of  about  200  yards  at  the  mouth 
with,  in  all  seasons  excepting  the  rainy  season,  a  depth  of  not  over 
3  feet.  This  lack  of  depth  is  due  to  sand  banks  \vhi(  h  form  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  thanks  to  the  heavy  swell  which  deposits  large 
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TWO  FEATI  RES  Ol"  TKADE  AND  TKAFKK   IN  ORIKNiK  I'KOVISrK. 

T'l>tHT:  \  clirnjiS4>  oí  the  |ti(  liirev|iio  ronton  lra\«'r*d      the  railroml  in  rtwhiiii;  Ihc  Ni|t<'  Bay  outlet, 
nurttieuitt  i  iMi*.    I/(iwor:  Ptc^ton,  sitiiaUii  on  Ni(H>  (iay .  op|K>sitf  the  |K>rt  ol  Antllla.    ll«yond  tho 
'  hoti<«ni  imy  Iwr  h-vii  lho  broad  exiwnse  of  this  (n'est  ba> ,  «o  imiiortant  in  the  trade  of  eastern  I'liha. 
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quHiititics  (if  roraluR'  suikI.  Sonio  short  dislauce  from  the  mouth  can 
bo  fourni  11  larfTr  fnrrv  which  carrios  the  traveler  aiul  his  horso  to  the 
othor  sluuo.  riiore  hiúii»;  iw  rarriuge  roads  hi'tvveen  Baracoa  aiul 
Maisi,  there  is  of  course  no  necessity'  for  a  britlge  or  for  a  ferry  large 
enough  to  transport  vehich^s. 

To  all  who  have  traveled  in  the  West  Indies,  the  month  of  the 
Yumuri  River  must  forever  linger  in  their  memory  as  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  spot  visited.  With  towering  banks  on  either  side, 
the.  Yumuri  wends  its  peaceful  course  toward  the  sea,  protected  as  it 
were  by  the  deep  caûon  it  has  cut  for  itself  during  untold  centuries. 
The  very  walls  of  this  caflon  are  covered  with  verdure,  with  here  and 
there  a  snow-white  spot  of  limestone  to  show  the  underlying  founda- 
tion and  to  relieve  the  green  monotony.  It  is  possible  to  follow  the 
Yumuri  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth  by  canoe,  as  its 
depth  increases  once  the  sand  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  are 
parsed. 

The  ferry  once  crossed,  the  path  ascen  ds  the  table-land  in  a  dizzy 
zigzag  which  at  times  putvS  a  great  fear  intó  the  traveler's  heart, 
especially  so  if  liis  liorse  slunild  liappen  to  be  stumble-footed.  The 
table-land  is  fully  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s(»a  and  stretches 
frim  the  banks  of  the  Yumuri  east  to  the  shores  of  Cape  Maisi.  Tt  is 
bounded  north  and  south  by  the  sea.  and  while  the  writer  wishes  to 
impose  Tio  fanciful  «j^eolotrjcal  theory  upon  his  readers,  the  plateau  has 
to  liim  cNcry  appearance  of  havin*;  been  caused  by  n  scries  of  succes- 
sive siil)iiiarinc  upheavals.  This  theory  is  all  th(>  more  feasible  when 
one  exanancs  tlie  shores  of  (  ape  Maisi,  where  tluvc  (üstincl  graduated 
steps  bear  evidence,  by  the  sea-worn  caves  tliat  can  be  seen  in  each 
successive  step,  of  the  various  water  levels.  Furthermore,  the  entire 
table-land  is  of  a  corahne  limestone  formation,  and  it  is  m(»re  likely 
to  suppose  that  this  land  was  elevated  by  an  upheaval  than  that  it 
was  at  one  time  submerged  when  the  level  of  the  sea  hail  a  greater 
lu'ight. 

Tlie  summit  of  the  table-land  once  reachctl,  pne  is  close  to  the  small 
village  of  Sabana  Grande,  sometimes  knowit  as  Sabana  Vieja.  This 
vOlage  consists  of  about  12  houses,  afonda  y  poêoda  (a  hotel  of  the 
smaller  sort),  and  a  jail,  and  makes' no  pretense  to  being  a  mebopolis. 
It  is  a  useful  place  to  the  traveler,  however,  as  it  is  here  that  he  can 
hire  fresh  horses  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey  and  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  meal  or  to  spend  the  night.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  the  newcomer  are  the  cool  nights  on  this  plateau. 
When  Baracoa  and  the  rest  of  the  Cuban  Republic  are  smothering 
under  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  this  table-land  is  invariably  cool,  and 
the  ni^ts  are  such  thai  a  blanket  not  only  is  a  comfort  but  an  actual 
necessity.  Tlie  cold  winds  coming  from  the  Atlantic  through  the 
Windward  Passage  between  Cuba  and  Haiti  are  responsible  for  this 
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phcimiiuMioii  and  are  also  responsible  for  the  destructive  storms 
which  oceasionalh'  visit  this  region. 

The  (Mitiro  tablcltuKi  consists  of  a  coraUiio  linu'fttone  formation 
covered  with  th<»  typical  red  clay  n^ultiiig  from  tlie  deeomposirig 
rock.  The  land,  while  of  course  very  rocky,  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  bananas  and  coiTee,  and  the  agriculture  of  these  parts 
consists  almost  solely  of  these  two  commodities.  A  limited  number 
of  horses  and  cattle  are  also  raised  throughout  this  region  and  the 
boxses  rank  among  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  Cuba.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  the  roads  and  woods  are  fairly  covered  with  the 
ripe  guava  fruit,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  odor  of  the  decomposing 
fruit  becomes  offensive.  Alligator  pears  also  cease  to  bo  a  luxury  in 
a  land  where  every  tenth  tree  in  the  woods  bears  this  fruit  and  where 
one  has  to  be  careful,  when  the  pears  are  in  season,  not  to  slip  on 
the  ripe  pears  which  are  scattered  underfoot.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Maisi  district  has  rich  resources  and  is  but  awaiting 
the  building  of  roads  and  the  establishing  of  a  small  coastal  steamer 
service  to  repay  whoever  goes  into  the  exploitation  of  this  land  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

From  Sabana  Grande  to  the  east,  the  tableland  of  Maisi  is  known 
as  I^a  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya  (the  great  land  of  Maya),  thusly  named 
after  the  Maya  River  which  fin<ls  its  source  here.  It  is  here  that 
extensive  plantations  am  found, where  eofTcc  and  bananas  are  raised, 
and  it  is  here  that  in  al>ori<;inaI  times  tlif  Iinlians  must  have  liad 
tht'ir  favorite  al>ode.  The  Mayu  Kivi'r  is  }:<  ncraUy  marked  on  maps 
as  the  Maisi  Kiver,  but  is  locally  only  known  hy  the  former  fíame. 
It  is  only  visible  in  the  rainy  si'ason  and  tlic  natives  elaim  that  in 
the  dry  season  it  runs  undcr<;n)uii(i  thron^h  a  s(>rics  of  caves  and 
emptit»s  itself  in  the  sea  at  some  distan<  e  offsliore.  While  thcie  are 
in  th<i  West  Indies  several  instances  of  wndcr^jround  rivei*s  in  the 
eoraUne  hme  formation  and  also  (juite  a  few  freshwater  springs  whieh 
bubble  to  the  surface  m  the  sea  itself,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  tliis  particular  instance  the  Maya  or  Maisi  Kiver  disappears  because 
there  is  no  water  in  it  and  not  because  the  water  wends  its  way  in  sub- 
terranean channels  towards  the  sea.  The  bed  of  the  river  forms  part 
of  the  road  from  Sabana  to  Maisi  in  the  dry  season  and  in  the  rainy 
season  offers  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  traveler. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya  live  in  a  manner  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Each  finca 
(farm)  is  self-supporting,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  proprietor 
seeks  the  busier  marts  of  Baracoa.  Where  a  lavish  nature  provides 
palms,  which  supply  not  only  wood  for  the  house  but  also  roof  covering, 
food,  and  clothing,  and  calabash-trees,  which  go  far  toward  filUng 
a  want  for  kitchen  utensils;  where  guinea  grass  grows  hke  weeds  and 
furnishes  a  never-failing  supply  of  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses; 
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where  fruits  are  found  iu  wnM  luvLshnoss  and  the  smallest  <  ultivatod 
patch  will  sustain  a  Jarg<»  family  and  where,  lastly,  a  half  acre  of 
eoffee  bushes  will  keep  a  Cuban  supplied  with  enough  pocket  money 
to  have  funds  to  lose  on  the  outeome  of  n  corkfifrht  the  favorito 
outdoor  sport  of  Cuba  in  general  iind  of  this  ri'frioii  in  particular — 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  inliabitant  of  tlie  Cinm  'I'n  ira  de  Maya  does 
not  WHUiler  far  from  his  native  heath.  The  onlv  wonder  is  that  the 
land  is  so  sparsidy  settled,  where  it  coidd  sustain  so  many  people. 

In  pre-Columbian  days  there  is  no  doui>t  l)ut  tliat  this  plateau 
was  tlic  ahode  of  a  large  tribe  of  alK»rigines,  Thanks  to  the  re- 
searches of  Montane  of  the  l'jiivei-sity  of  Havana,  who  was  the 
first  scientist  to  point  out  lhe  importance  of  the  archeology  o(  this 
region,  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Harrington,  of  the  Museum  of  tlu>  American 
Indien-Heye  Foundation  of  New  York  Cit}-,  who  made  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  caves  and  the  kitchen-middens  of  Jauco  and  Maisi, 
alter  a  pretiminary  survey  by  the  writer  In  1914,  a  great  deal  more 
is  known  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Cuban  Indian  than  formerly. 
Caves  abound  near  Cape  Maisi  and  on  the  south  coast  between  Maisi» 
and  Jauco,  where  the  Indiana  phiced  their  dead  and  left  artifacts 
to  bear  mute  testimony  of  their  advancement  in  the  crafts;  large 
deposits,  known  as  kitchen-middens,  which  in  reality  are  nothing 
but  refuse  heap?  where  the  Indian  threw  his  empty  sheJls,  broken 
implements,  pottery,  etc.,  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  pre-Columbian 
(»ccupation.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants:  that  it  was  larger  than  th(^  ])resent-day 
population  is  certain.  Of  these  Indians,  no  pure-blooded  specimen 
remains  to-day. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  aborigine  is  no  more,  his  influence  can  be 
extensively  seen  throughiuit  the  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya.  T!ie  very 
shacks  of  the  poorer  class  of  natives  nro  fashion<»d  in  a  manner  recall- 
ing the  drawings  of  Indiati  houses  in  the  early  Spanish  historians. 
Manv  of  the  w«irds  ns<'«l  have  an  Indian  origin.  Tht'ir  samluls  are 
pleated  fifter  the  !(u!i;i:i  Í  i-hi(tn,  and  tile  drcss  of  their  children  at 
tunes  rescnildc-s  tiie  iridian  smiplicity. 

As  has  been  state<l,  tlie  tableland  terminates  in  thnv»  distinct 
terraces  m«ar  Cape  Maisi.  Fn)m  the  summit,  the  mountain  ranges 
of  tlie  Island  of  Haiti  can  distinctly  be  seen  and  recall  to  one's  nund 
lhe  ill-futod  Indian  caci(|Ue  Hat  noy  who  ruled  not  only  over  part  of 
Haiti  but  over  tiie  east{»ni  part  of  (^iba  as  well.  Pre-(\dumbian 
canoe  navigation  must  have  Ixmmi  extensively  carried  on  and  the 
pottery  and  other  aborigijml  s|hk' linens  from  oastom  Cuba  resemble 
greatly  the  artifacts  from  the  western  part  of  Haiti.  As  the  writt<\n 
records  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  and  discoverers  are  vague  and 
frequently  inaccurate,  it  will  he  understood  what  importance  is 
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uttacluMl  to  the  archeological  invostigatioiis  that  have  beeu  car« 
ried  on. 

Btfeidp  Sabana  Graiule.  tho  oven  smaller  village  of  Monte  Christi 
or  Gtiiniao  is  found  on  the  plütf'an  of  tho  Gran  Tiorra  do  Maya.  This 
villji^'r  is  only  about  half  the  sizi;  of  Sabajia  and  is  no  more  than  a 
coUoc'tion  of  native  shacks.  Many  of  the  larger  fincas  have  a  larger 
ujULmber  of  laborers  and  other  dependents  than  Monte  Christi  and  the 
oniy  reason  for  the  existence  of  thb  settlement  is  that  it  serrée  as  a 
sort  of  half-way  house  between  Sabana  and  Jauco  on  the  south  coast. 
One  passes  Monte  Christi  and  shortly  afterwards  comes  to  the  edge  of 
the  tableland  again.  The  dried-up  bed  of  the  Galeta  River  serres  as 
a  descent  in  order  to  reach  the  sea  level  and  to  follow  the  beach  to 
Jauco.  This  descent  is  even  more  precipitous  than  the  descent  near 
the  Yumuri  River  and  the  road  at  times  becomes  almost  lost  in  the 
mass  of  stones  which  forms  the  river  bed.  Here  again  is  a  treasure- 
land  for  the  zoologist  and  more  particularly  for  the  oonchologist^  as 
this  is  the  home  of  the  wonderful  Helix  {Polijmiia)  piekif  "of  which 
land  snail  nearly  1,000  color  variatimii;  are  known,  each  vying  with 
its  neighbor  in  iH^auty."  One  i-eaohes  Jauco,  a  settlement  of  greater 
importance  than  Sabatia,  Maisi,  or  Yumuri,  and  a  port  of  call  for  some 
of  the  larg(^  coastal  schooners  sailing  from  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Inhab- 
ited mostly  by  fishermen,  Jauco  nevertheless  e.xports  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  pnxluce  from  the  table  land  above.  The  Jauco  River 
waters  the  large  pasturages  directly  under  the  plateau  andiarespimsible 
for  the  luxuriant  herbage  upon  whicli  the  cattle  exist. 

It  is  between  Jauco  and  Cape  Maisi  to  thf»  cast  tliat  i\n\  larger 
nuinlnT  of  caves  fouiul.  Tlie  inve-f  (or  will  be  forc(^d  to 
examine  thes<'  afooi,  as  no  road  or  1m  i«!lr  path  makes  horseback  travel 
[)ossible.  And  as  tliis  tri¡)  will  undouWledly  l)e  lengthy,  the  traveler 
is  Mil  vised  tt>  have  liit>  kit  follow  him  in  a  ])oat  from  one  stopping  place 
to  the  other.  The  steep  terraces,  resembling  nothing  so  much  a^s 
('\liopean  stairs,  seem  literally  to  be  honey-ci)mbed  with  cave 
entrances.  Everyone  of  these  has  to  be  examined,  as  the  Indians  not 
only  s«»em  to  have  used  the  larger  caves  as  shelters  or  as  places  of 
worship,  but  also  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing  the  bones  of  their 
dead  in  the  smaller  caverns.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  Indian 
remains  are  not  found  in  every  one  of  the  caves — in  fact,  one  only 
finds  proof  of  an  Indian  occupancy  in  something  like  six  per  cent  of 
the  caves  explored.  But  when  proofs  are  found,  the  artifacts  are 
always  so  much  better  preserved  than  when  they  are  encountered  in 
the  ground,  that  the  6  per  cent  fuUy  make  up  for  the  94  per  cent  of 
the  caves  in  which  one  finds  nothing. 

Following  the  coast  in  this  manner,  one  finally  reaches  the  massively 
built  lighthouse  of  Cape  Maisi.  The  busy  Windward  Passage  opens 
up  to  view  and  a  steady  stream  of  fruit  and  cargo  steamers  pass  both 
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This  picture  M  as  made  as  a  tro]>iail  storm  was  alxnit  to  bmik  ovpr  tht>  roKion.  Such  storms  [n<<|Ut>iitl> 
last  only  a  short  tiriu',  but  the  display  ol  li^btninK  and  the  downitour  of  rain  astonish  the  »tranp<r. 
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soutli  to  Jainaicaii  and  Central  American  destinations  with  products 
of  northorti  manufacture  and  north  to  American  ports  ladon  with  tlie 
fruits  of  the  tropics.  It  is  customary  for  mariners  to  take  Cape  Maisi 
as  a  "departure"  and  the  traffic  in  oonsequenoe  stands  quite  doae 
inshore,  as  most  travelers  who  have  made  a  trip  to  either  Jamaica  or 
Panama  caoi  testify.  Maisi  itself  is  another  small  settlement,  con- 
sisting principally  of  two  lighthouse  keepers  and  their  families  and  a 
number  of  fishermen  whose  catch  mostly  consbts  of  the  hawksbiU  or 
tortoise  shell  turtle  which  abounds  in  these  waters. 

Passing  the  settlement  of  Maisi  and  the  dry  mouth  of  the  Maya 
or  Maisi  River,  there  are  hut  few  huts  or  settlements  on  the  north 
coast  between  Maisi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yumuri.  A  few  fisher-  C 
men  have  a  small  settlement  at  Baga  and  Vivo  in  a  manner  bordering 
on  destitution.  The  coast  hero  below  the  tableland  is  somewhat 
swampy  and  uidicidthy. 

A  road  leads  from  Capo  Maisi  to  the  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya  ahov»' 
and  leads  throui;h  the  wildest  part  of  the  entire  wild  refrion.  The 
lands  on  eitlier  side  of  this  road  are  vir^iin  forest,  plentifully  s])rin- 
kled  with  valuahh»  hardwoods,  and  would  amjdy  re|)ay  development. 
No  squatter  has  seen  lit  to  raise  even  a  temporary  shack,  and  tlie 
forests  are  only  visited  by  the  hunters  of  wild  pigs  and  beeswax. 
But  parts  of  the  Cuban  Republic  are  fast  building  up,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  existing  conditions  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
Cuba  may  soon  change  when  capitalists  inform  themselves  of  the 
ridies  that  are  awaiting  development  in  this  hitherto  neglected 
portion  of  the  Republic. 
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ADDRESSES  BEFORE  THE 
SO  U  i  HERN  COMMERCIAL 
CONGFESS  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress^  which  was  held  in  Now  York  October  15-17, 1917, 
was  a  pronounced  success  both  in  attendance  and  in  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  Among  other  features  of 
the  convention  were  the  notable  addressee  delivered  by  a  number  of 
<listinguishi'(l  '''H'sts.  Of  these  the  Rt'ixetix  has  been  furnislied 
with  the  text  of  two,  both  of  which  deal  with  the  plowing  spirit  of 
Pan  Americanism  and  are  therefore  roprodiuMMÎ  hí^rcwith. 

Minister  Cnldoron.  of  lîolivin,  well  known  tliroii«j;hout  the  I'liitod 
States  for  his  thouglitfui  and  scholarly  addresses,  spoke  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  riuitrman  of  (he  S(nillit  rti  < 'omnien  'cil  ''"tigresïi,  Latlies  and  Gentlomen:  In 
Octiihfr  of  1913  I  liad  tin.'  honor  of  addrostíiug  this  ron^rof*.  when  wo  in  Amanen, 
aud  tho  wlmk'  world  with  us»,  c««l<'l>rated  the  completion  oí  Ümt  gigaulic  work,  tho 
Panama  Canal.  By  cutting  asunder  the  Isthmus  that  separated  the  two  great  oceans 
the  United  stator  opened  a  new  and  shorter  lOttte  oí  universal  intercourse.  The 
rcpubltri^  of  North  and  .South  America  became  closcrnci^hbor.-  imd  antieip;it»-«l  with 
joy  an  ora  of  more  friendly  and  inrrea^inc;  relations.  W'r-  all  felt  that  mankind  had 
made  a  big  advance  in  the  common  t  adeavor  to  forge  ahead  in  the  onward  march  o  I 
progress,  based  on  right,  jttstice,  and  peace,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  ciri» 
lisation.  We  saw  in  inspiring  vision  the  development  and  growth  of  fellowship 
amoiv^'.^t  nil  couutrie:*.  linked  by  love,  which  is  the  eternal  and  all  pervading  force 

and  the  os.^onrp  of  Hfp 

The  world  grown  emaller  as  nations  get  in  couíitant  and  almout  uninterrupuni  tout*h 
with  each  other.  Men  and  women  tiavel  in  comfwt  and  ease.  Oable,  wireless,  and 
telephone  messages  reach  them  from  home  with  marvelous  rapidity  to  the  brthest 
points.  The  interest  in  all  human  events  has  been  quickened  with  the  growth  of 
quick  transportation,  instantaneous  communication,  and  the  development  of  inter* 
national  commerce  and  industry. 

We  have  consecrated  this  Western  Hemisphere  to  democracy,  which  means  that  all 
men  have  the  same  ri|^ts  and  duties;  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  baaed  an 
the  welfare  of  its  individual  meml>ers;  that  the  people  ba\  («  lho  rii^ht  to  govern  them- 
selvefi,  and  that  thr>  fnimt.ain  of  all  authority  i.<  the  jx-Mplo  it.-oli".  Wo  in  Ann-rira  ar- 
{ill  inspired  by  the  Manu?  tdi*al8,  and  thc»  greaUíst  contribution  to  the  ailvaucfuit-ni  and 
happiness  of  men  is  the  cstablishroeut  of  democracy  in  tliiâ  continent.  God  has  put 
roan  on  earth  and  filled  his  soul  with  lofty  aqiiiations,  to  be  the  roaster  and  noi  the 
abject  tool  of  the  self-appointed  lords  of  autocracy,  who  chum  their  will  as  the  suprane 
law. 

The  largest  portion  ni  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  ]vjíh  never  known  any  other 
authority  but  tliaV  of  th<;  people.   The  scattered  savage  Indian  trib<«  that  roaiu«.>d  at 
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will  ali  had  tlii'ir  own  freely  elected  chief,  and  when  the  white  settlers  came  here 
seekingr  for  freedom,  they  from  the  start  oonaeciated  the  majeetie  foreste,  the  fertile 
lande,  uinl  the  great  rivers  of  this  new  world  to  be  the  home  of  free  and  independent 
men.  Thi'  Kiitrüsh  colonies  gr»nv  in  the  samo  spirit;  and  when  an  ill-ad vised  king 
infringed  on  their  rights  they  revolted,  fought,  and  conquered  independence.  The 
United  States  has  one  uuiutemiptcd  tradition  of  freedom,  and  through  it,  has  pros- 
pered and  become  the  foremost  power  in  the  world.  We  in  South  America  laxe  been 
less  fortunate.  Three  centuries  of  kingly  despotism  crushed  tlie  .'«pirit  of  the  peqpkM 
and  made  thcni  fhf  pervilf  .^iibjocf.-j  of  it?  atilhorily.  We  had  fo  fmht  for  fiff(»en  years 
to  free  ourselves  and  become  independent,  and  then  liAd  the  liard  task  of  adjusting 
oiuselves  to  a  life  of  freedom  under  democratic  institutions.  The  period  of  appren» 
ticeshîp  was  painful,  but  we  have  at  last  entered  into  the  orderly  way  of  progress  and 
are  growing  in  ^trcngtli  as  free  and  independent  nations.  Pan-Americanism  is  not  an 
empty  word;  it  is  llie  expn  sdion  of  ^  pry  vital  aHpiratiorw.  It  means  and  has  the  force 
and  power  of  tho  combined  determination  of  all  ihe  Republics  ot  America  lo  maintain 
inviolate  the  democratic  form  of  govmiment,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  ndpi-ct  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  all  of  them.  The  United  States  has  given  explusit 
sanction  fo  tho^o  aspirai  ions  when  Fiisidfiit  Wilsdii  dfclarcd  in  his  historir  address 
at  .Mobile  thai  tliis  country  Mdiild  ncv.-r  lakf  an  inrh  ni  it-nitory  ot'  any  other  republic. 
Public  opinion  here  grows  more  and  more  convinced  that  tiie  wonderful  development- 
wealth,  and  financial  power  of  this  country  could  never  have  given  to  it  before  ihe 
world  the  influence  and  ascendency  that  it  has  acquired,  if  back  of  that  material 
strength  were  wantinp  the  moral  prestijTr  for  it.'*  pnliry  of  justice,  of  fair  doalitip:,  and 
of  practical  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  which  makes  the  United  States  a 
true  exponent  of  democracy. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  seemed  as  if  peace  could  not  be 
inteinipCed.  Not  only  new  wa).-"  of  easy  and  rapid  interc(>ur.'<e  all  over  the  wwld 
were  opened,  but  man  inva.lt  ii  the  realm  of  the  birdí^  and  extended  hi?  douiinion  to 
tho  air.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  progress  toward  the  uiii«*n  of  the  family  ot'  naiionn, 
suddenly  bunt  out,  like  a  devastating  tempest,  tlie  most  appalling  war  of  all  times. 
The  HohencoUem  and  the  Hapabuig  are  in  Europe  the  last  representatives  of  autoc- 
racy, who  can  not  and  never  could  understand,  that  cixilisation  has  canceled  ihe 
nieditnal  assumption  of  the  divine  power  of  kings.  They  remain  trne  to  their  tra- 
ditions oí  military  and  arbitrary  rule  and  are  the  natural  enemies  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  that  a  natim  that  has  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial  development  has  been  misled  to 
l)elieve  that  the  world  helnnps  to  the  strongest  and  that  might  and  military  nde  are 
superior  t«)  ju.stice  and  right.  After  years  of  earefid  and  nuxit  complete  preparations 
the  Prussiaji  Kaiser  has  started  the  present  war  simply  because  lie  thought  the  time 
ripe  to  crush  the  nations  that  represent  right  and  democratic  ideals.  The  issue  of 
this  bloody  and  savage  fight  is  t  hen  very  jhin  and  clearly  defined.  From  the  roranent 
that  intemalinnal  troatio-  w-pn-  doi  lamí  «orape  of  paper  and  necessity  the  supreme 
law;  to  the  time  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  barretl  from  the  s«»as  and  mor- 
chaut  ships  of  all  nationalities  siuik,  there  is  no  possible  compromise.  I-iberty  and 
democracy  will  dominate  or  might  and  military  rule  will  take  its  place. 

The  United  Siato.s-  after  patiently  hoping  to  avoid  a  riash  and  s^vo  (he  world  furthor 
miser)',  has  at  la.-^L  been  compelled  to  entor  into  thi.-  liplit  for  tlio  doiVn.^ie  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  are  basi*d  all  its  history,  its  greatness,  and  it.-?  very  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

The  hour  has  arrived  when  every  démocratie  country  of  this  continent  must  in  the 

name  of  Pan  Ameriran  ."wdidarity  take  hi*  place  alongside  of  the  United  Stati-s  as  tho 

defendor  of  ripht  and  drmornK-y  Bolivia,  my  cntmtry,  «o  iindcrhttHxl  its  duty. 
When  the  German  iiovernnient  noiitied  my  (iovernment  of  the  unrestricted  sub- 
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marine  war  it  an^wprcil  ])nimptî\  that  fven  if  Bolivia  had  im  .-^hifin.  it.-^  iiit«'rrial ional 
trade  waa  vital  lu  lhe  cuuutry,  aud  it  cuuld  uot  acquie^eo  in  a  policy  so  cuutrary  u> 
every  principle  of  law  and  humanity,  and  therefore  declared  that  her  policy  was  to 
wttatd  in  thia  ctiris  solidly  with  the  United  States»  who  in  Úúb  emeigency  was  the 
champion  of  democracy  and  of  the  rights  of  all  the  American  Republics.  Bolivia 
knew  wpII  when  she  broke  relations  with  Germany  that  it  was  not  a  f]MP«tion  of 
entering  actively  in  the  war,  but  thai  the  mural  and  unqualified  8upi>«iri  of  every 
nation  com^cious  of  itã  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  republican  and  aov- 
erngn  nations  was  as  necewnry  and  important  and  that  she  could  not  stsnd  aside 
when  might  and  autocracy  thrMtened  the  very  existence  of  democracy.  Should  the 
time  come  for  Boli\'ia  to  rontrihute  actively,  she  would  mopt  rrriuinly  and  willincrly 
l^vc  hor  <¿uota  of  niou,  who  would  know  how  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
and  bo  a  credit  to  their  country. 

In  1013  the  United  States  gave  the  world  Uie  Panama  Canal  as  a  peace  offering; 
to-day  she  has  drawn  the  sword  for  democracy  and  the  preservation  in  the  w<M'ld  of 
justir<'  and  right.  God  ffr-ãut  that  tlic  day  of  the  finnl  cniíjhinír  ont  of  militarism  and 
autocratic  power  may  soon  light  distracted  Lamanity,  and  i\ic  trloriotip  cumQ  of 
liberty  embodied  in  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  once  more  in  peace  and  good 
will,  be  llie  emblem  o(  union  of  all  the  Republics  of  America»  foiever  hee  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Director  General  BArrett  spolce  on  the  subject  of  "The  War  and 
the  New  Pan  America,"  as  IoIIowb: 

The  end  of  the  war  will  bo  the  begiumug  oí  a  now  era  for  Pan  America  and  Pan 
Americanism.  After  the  war  will  come  a  new  America,  whidi  will  mean  a  new  "All 
America/'  or  Pan  America,  and  a  new  Pan  Americanism.  In  the  crucible  of  thia 
mighty  struggle  art'  being  burned  out  the  old  aninioity,  the  old  distrust  between 
North  and  Smith  .Vinerica.  The  purified  rofidtie  will  Ix*  a  new  mutual  confidence, 
a  new  good  will,  and  a  new  cooperation  for  the  common  good.  Fan  American  comity 
and  commerce,  Fkn  American  travel  and  trade,  Vbh  American  intsvcouiae  and 
intimacy  will  then  have  a  new  invitation  and  a  new  force. 

When  the  war  is  concluded  we  will  realize  that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
international  influence  pince  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  1823  to  develop 
ideal  and  permanent  i'au  American  solidarity;  that  it  lias  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  diplomatic  notes  of  a  century  to  make  the  Monroe  doctrine  an  unquestioned 
ftrindple  in  the  lelationdiip  of  nations.  After  the  war  the  Monroe  doctrine  must 
and  will  become  a  great  Pan  American  doctrine.  Then  it  will  belong  to,  and 
espoused  by,  every  other  American  (îovf-rnmont  from  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Moxifo 
south  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  a*»  much  as  by  the  Uuited  States.  Then, 
being  1^  American  and  supported  by  every  American  Government,  it  will  be  for- 
ever  accepted  and  respected  by  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  in  its  easence,  become  a 
world  doctrine  standing  for  the  integrity,  independence,  and  sdf-govemment  of 
ever)'  nation,  gnnvt  and  small. 

Victory  for  the  United  iStates  and  the  allies  will  remove  for  ali  time  the  only  inter- 
national menace  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  new  America  and  new  Fan 
Americanism  whidi  will  follow  the  war  will  also  be  ao  powerful  in  Úuài  own  inherent 
strength  and  lacking  that  never  again  can  a  new  menace  torn  the  old  world  assert 

itself. 

iNo  other  nation  oí  America  can  honestly  and  logically  even  intimate  that  the  I  nited 
States  has  entered  this  world  struggle  for  any  selfish  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandixe- 
ment  or  for  the  slightest  advantage  over  its  sister  American  Republics.  No  matter 
what  doubts  and  discussions  there  may  be  concerning  acts  and  wars  of  the  past,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion  throufj^ut  Fan  America  coocetning  the  attitude  ol  the 
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UiLÍt«d  iStulutf  in  ila  prusieul  courHc.  Every  juau,  woman,  and  child  from  uortiiurn 
Canad*  to  Mutikem  Chile  knom  absolutely  in  hia  heart  that  the  United  States  ia 
figjiting  for  cauaea  and  prindploa  jtiat  as  dear  to  every  South  and  Central  American 
Government,  people  and  paiaon  as  they  are  to  the  Government/ people,  and  peraoos 

of  the  Unitivl  States. 

Every  thoughtful  statesman  and  commoner  in  every  American  nation  must  admit 
that  victory  for  the  eoemieB  of  tiie  United  States  would  mean  the  conquest  and  sul>> 
jugatioa  directly  or  indirectly  not  «mly  of  the  United  States  but  of  tfw  other  coun> 
triee  of  this  hemisphere.  It  in,  therefore,  sublimely  gratifying  that  the  sober  public 
sentiment  of  practically  all  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics — eif^hty  millions 
of  people — is  overwhelmingly  pro-United  States  and  pro-Ally  in  this  struggle  of 
democracy  against  autocracy.  It  vould  seem,  in  consequence,  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time  when  all  the  Latin  American  countriee  must  follow  the  dictatee  and  donands 
of  {his  public  sentiment  and  align  thcmsolvee  with  the  United  States  and  the  Allies, 
otherwise,  they  may  find  themselves  dt^layinp  and  jK)Si*ibly  preventing  the  triumph 
and  supremacy  of  the  basic  principles  which  inspired  them  to  light  for  their  inde< 
pendence  and  upon  which  they  wrote  their  constitutioas  and  constructed  tiheir 
nationalities. 

There  should  be  no  hasty  criticism  of  Argentina,  of  Chile,  of  Venezuela,  of  Colom- 
bia, of  Kcmnlor,  or  of  any  other  I,atin  American  Government  whicli  may  have  not 
yet  taken  a  decisive  position  in  the  present  contlict.  \\\'  must  trust  that  each 
Govermnent  is  acting  honestly  and  refuse  to  admit  that  influence  and  propaganda 
are  holding  tfaeee  Governments  back  in  tiieir  final  decision,  just  as  we  must  dedine 
to  admit  that  such  influenoe  and  propaganda  kept  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  nearly  three  yean,  in  the  face  of  unspeakable  irritation,  from  taking  the 
final  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  not  any  part  of  Pan  America  blind  itself  and  refuse  to  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  tells  us  that  there  is  surely,  even  if  slowly,  rising 

an  overpowering  flood  tide  of  public  sympathy  with  the  purposes,  ideals,  and  inspi- 
rations of  the  United  States  in  this  terrific  fight  of  immortal  right  again.st  mortal  evil 
in  the  relations  of  nations.  This  flood,  if  the  war  continues  another  year,  must 
inevitably  sweep  over  all  Latin  America  from  the  Kio  Grande  to  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
Ian,  makhig  even  benevolent  neutrality  impossible. 

Then,  when  the  sun  shall  shine  on  that  happy  day,  all  America— Pan  America — 
■'hall,  so  to  sjK'ak,  form  a  choir  of  nation.?  and  }xx>ples  anti  chant  in  {HTÍect  unison  a 
new  hymn  of  Pan  Americaniam,  a  new  anthem  of  Pan  American  ciKiperation  and 
good  will,  confidence  and  commerce,  progress  and  peace,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  all  the  nations  and  peqiles  of  the  world  and  will  herald  the  coming  of  the  day 
iriien  there  shall  beg^  everiasting  peace  and  good  will  among  all  men  and  all  peoplee 
throughout  all  time. 
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ON  ()ctob«»r  24,  1917,  the  Fifth  Ammiik*  .\ss(iciali(Hi  of  Xrw 
York  <i«v('  the  first  of  its  winter  huiclu'oiis  at  Uw  Biltinor*- 
Hotel.  Tlic  <;ii('st  of  iuHior  nm\  principal  speaker  wns 
Dr.  (^irlo8  Manu(>l  de  Cespedes,  Miruster  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  the  lunclieoii  huvini;  been  designated  as  a  recognition 
of  Cuba  as  an  ally  in  the  present  war. 

His  h(nior  John  Purioy  Mitchel,  mayor  of  ^I'ew  York,  weleonie<l 
the  guest  of  honor  in  one  of  his  lia]>py  speeclies,  in  which  he  allude<l  to 
the  father  o{  Dr.  Cespedes  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  oí  the  Cuban 
struggle  for  independence  in  1868,  and  whose  patriotic  devotion  and 
noble  services  to  his  cmtntiy  were  the  choicest  heritage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished son,  guest  of  honor  of  tlie  ])re4^nt  occasion*  whose  great 
services  to  his  countiy  in  the  diplomatic  field  had  proved  him  to  be  a 
''worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire."  0r:  de  Cespedes,  moved  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  occasion,  replied  in  an  eloquent  and  stirring  address 
that  brought  great  waves  of  applause,  a  few  extracts  from  which  are 
herewith  reproduced.  After  gracefully  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  great  compliment  paid  him  and  through  him  to  his  beloved 
country,  the  minister  continued: 

Xeed  I  amure  you  of  the  deep  appreciatioii  of  the  Cuban  p(>opl<>  for  this  rpontaneous 
and  princely  re<-o^tion  of  the  tu  t  that  placf<I  the  Republic  in  line  with  the  United 
States  on  the  side  nf  liberty  arul  d<;mo<Ta(  y  in  the  pr»»at<>-t  wnr  of  all  tinif  ' 

May  I  confeflB,  w-itlunit  pretetuled  nitxiesty.  how  I  foo!  on  tliiï»  ♦«•«  ii^ion.  not  so  much 
for  what  you  thought  of  me  w^hcu  you  aHke<l  me  to  become  your  gue^t  of  honor,  but 
rather  for  what  you  think  of  my  country  and  the  attitude  of  my  countrymen?  Y>t 
how  could  they  have  d<  i  1  I  othcnnne  without  dark  treason  to  the  glorious  past 
and  utter  blindnesH  to  the  p«'rils  ni  the  future? 

I  would  hn\<'  ffli  sa<l  indeed  if  at  the  hour  in  whi(  h  ih<-  fiii«-  of  liKt  ity  i-^  ;H  stake. 
Cuba,  who  bccanu;  a  free  and  iadependeut  nation  by  ihv  uiuuiph  of  the  eiaiw  prin- 
ciples and  ideab  for  which  we  now  ñ0it,  should  have  sought  to  barter  with  a  mon» 
âtrout*  declaration  of  neutrality  her  untainted  birthright  to  freedom,  for  the  hunxili- 
atîiiL,'  hciu'volcnre  of  Prussian  autocracy;  should  ehe  have  eluded  the  trials  nf 
patriotic  .'^arrificc  and  thf  hardshi]>>!  of  hor  duty  to  inanlcind,  wlim  hor  nahjrti!  jjly, 
the  author  of  iivr  prem'ut  si»iety,  nay,  the  very  champion  of  itur  cauí-i'  when  she  faced 
akme  and  unaided  the  greatest  armies  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  maintain  the 
right  of  a  European  sovereign  over  her  small  but  tried  people^  stood  in  the  arena  of 
the  old  controvervy.  and,  with  the  eloquenre  of  her  {»ntnd  example,  calle<l  to  arms 
tlu>  liberal  nations  of  the  New  World  that  they  mi<!ht  share  in  the  glory  of  the  mar- 
vi'lous  crutode  and  in  lhe  gmteful  remembrance  ot  the  future  générations. 

What  would  such  a  neutrality  avail  against  Ute  devastators  of  Belgium,  the  con- 
querota  of  Serbia  and  Roumania,  the  enslavers  of  little  Montenegro?  Will  it  avail  any 
nation,  no  matter  how  «trong  or  weak,  if  (lu-  Tnited  Staft  should  fail  in  an  hour  of 
universal  misfortune,  and  the  tori-h  of  liberty  «hould  fall  from  the  hands  that  raised 
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it  in  the  ftky?  lu  lhe  protkmt  niomrntouH  day  (ff  your  national  histnry,  .iUt>  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  1  hesitate  to  proclaim  when  tlif  riiil«'d  ¡¿uut»  api>t*aR><l  a-^givater 
vad  more  worthy  of  umveraal  admiration .  Was  it  when  they  ^a.<*ped  the  implement** 
of  labor  to  open  up  to  international  i Dnunerce  the  famous  rouic  that  had  been  the 
dreani  of  prercdini:  (  cut  tirios,  or  w  hvu  they  drew  the  sword  and  offered  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  tu  rnak<!  the  world  ttafc  for  dcmmTíU-y? 

if  there  is  anything  more  impressive  than  the  United  States  at  peace,  working  out 
il0  lofty  deBtiniea  with  a  keen  aenae  <rf  the  joys  of  life  in  the  piusuit  of  haf^pinees  and 
civilization,  it  ii^  certainly  the  Ttiited  States  at  war  for  (hesafety  of  humanity.  Ret'oh- 
r^^  ratinR  iLstdf  with  the  idealw  of  the  fathers,  the  Nation  ha^  nows*'t  about  its  fomiifl- 
able  tas^k  in  irrim  earnest.  As  the  days  pasa  by,  the  evidence  ím  maílc  t:Miu:ible  that 
the  power  that  is  being  developed  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms  will  be  something 
by  far  more  dedaive  than  was  ever  anticipated  by  the  moat  patriotic  ej^iiectatioiia. 
It  ia  a  physical  power  to  crudi  a  ayatem  and  at  the  «ame  time  a  moral  power  to 
redeem  nations^  that  hâve  gone  astray. 

In  one  of  his  beautiful  conversiation-j  with  the  people,  a  great  leader  of  men,  a.s 
well  as  of  sentiment  and  thought,  your  illustrious  President,  Mr.  Wilson,  oucc  asked 
himself  while  pondering  on  the  measures  of  his  country 't^  righteouaneas  and  the 
responaibilitiea  of  hsa  eminent  poattxcm,  to  what  accmint  be  could  best  apply 
tremendous  power  of  this  Nation  that  had  been  placed  in  Ids  liands  by  the  free  will 
of  his  fi^llow  citizen:^.  A  few  years  have  passed  and  now  the  problem  is  solved.  He 
ottered  it  for  peace;  and  when  ruthlessness  prevailed  against  the  laws  of  humanity 
he  put  it  at  the  service  d  humanity  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  international  justice. 
To  this  cause  Ouba  has  pledged  herself  with  you  in  a  brotherly  spirit.  Her  coopera- 
tion    an  ally  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Mutual  sentiments  of  esteem  have  brought  us  nearer  than  ever  to  you,  and  as  our 
affection  has  grown,  so  our  commercial  relations.  Fifth  Avenue,  today  the  magnifi- 
cent bonlevanl  of  the  Americas,  has  contributad  to  that  growth. 

At  the  head  of  your  trade  with  Latin  America,  we  hope  to  remain  there  forever. 
If,  being  your  nearest  neighbor,  we  are  happy  to  have  piuwed  by  far  all  our  other 
siot or  republics,  even  the  greatest  amonir  them,  in  cT{x)rts  to  and  imports  from  the 
L'nit(>d  Stales,  which  represents  a  national  triuuiph.  we  are  liappy  also  because  we 
have  inspired  your  confidence  and  have  bought  of  you  or  retiumed  to  you  in  splendid 
earning,  millions  and  more  millions  for  the  millions  and  millicms  you  have  invested 
in  Cuba  or  in  the  products  of  Cuba.  This  is.  however,  only  the  beginning  of  rela- 
tions that  will  inrrea'w^  and  promisi?  to  establish  permanently  on  the  verj-e  of  your 
continental  territory  <me  of  the  most  prohtable  and  surest  markets  for  the  fruit  of 
your  soil  and  the  products  of  your  industries.  When  reading  the  ofBcial  statistics  of 
our  commerce  with  the  United  States,  T  am  sure  that  you  have  compared  their  result 
with  the  population  of  the  Republic  and  felt  that  such  a  showing  was  a  proof  of  many 
of  the  same  qualitic  and  virtues  in  the  people  of  Cuba  thai  have  built  up  your  own 
^gantii!  econoniic  structure.  This  must  suffice  to  guarantee  the  future  of  our  good 
relations,  as  the  mutual  benefits  obtained  from  every  mo<le  of  our  intercourse  become 
every  day  more  valuable  and  real. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  thai  such  a  community  of  interest  was  preceded  by  the 
fommumty  of  ideals  that  has  brought  us  siinuliain  ously  to  the  camp  of  the  allies 
in  the  pres<'nt  war.  Though  not  as  far  mlvaueeil  and  wise  as  you  in  the  use  of  democ- 
racy's instruments,  we  appreciate  and  love  the  iui vantages  of  the  people,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of 
kinga  and  the  instituticms  from  which  terror  and  despotism  are  derived. 

After  the  hmcheon,  within  20  minutes,  a  number  of  those  pi'<^sent 
subscribed  to  $1,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  of  which  amount 
Dr.  de  Cespedes  took  $5,000. 
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THE  Hon.  John  Watson  Foster,  former  niiuister  to  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  Rassia  and  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  father-in-law  of  tlie  jiresent  vSe^retarj' 
of  .State,  the  Honorable  Robert  Lansing,  and  the  dean  of 
the  United  States  diplomatic  service,  born  in  I83(i,  died  in  Wash- 
ington November  15,  1917. 

If  there  had  existed  in  the  United  States  a  consultiye  body  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Older  Statesmen  of  Japan,  then  John  Watson 
Foster  would  have  been  a  member  and  appropriately  the  chaii^ 
man  of  this  body.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  diplomacy 
is  not  a  career  in  the  United  States.  From  Benjamin  F^ranldin  and 
Arthur  Lee  to  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root  concern  with  diplomatic 
problems  has  furnished  but  one  channel  of  activity  for  men  whose 
lives  have  been  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  other  work.  Participa- 
tion in  international  affairs  has  ordinarily  been  but  an  incident  in 
the  careers  of  the  best  known,  even  the  internationally  best  known, 
statesmen  of  the  United  States.  But  this  was  not  true  of  Kr.  Foster. 
Ftom  1873  to  his  death  in  1017,  a  period  of  44  years,  his  work  was 
entirely  in  the  diplomatic  field  or  along  cognate  lines.  So  true  was 
this  and  so  closely  had  these  44  years  of  connection  with  international 
questions  identified  John  W  Foster  with  the  diplomatic  service 
that  even  his  nearest  friends  had  almost  foiigotten  that  in  ids  earlier 
life  he  had  been  a  soldier,  a  politician,  and  a  newspaper  editor. 

Born  in  the  State  of  Indiana  on  March  2.  1836,  he  was  graduated 
fi-om  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1858  with  the  drETT^f^c  of  master  of 
arts.  For  one  year  he  studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1801  was  pi  iu  1 1*  in^  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  Kvansville  íti  his  native  State,  lie  entered  the  Union 
Army  at  the  beginnin*;  of  the  war  as  major  of  the  Twenty-iifth 
Indiana  Volunteers.  He  was  j)romoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  at  the 
Battle  of  Fort  Donelson  and  to  colonel  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  After 
the  war  in  1865  he  became  editor  of  the  Evansville  Daily  J  un  ml  uid 
remained  such  until  1869.  He  was  postmaster  mt  Evansvillt  from 
1869  to  1873;  meauwliilc  in  1872  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  centi  ul  committee. 

In  1873  his  connection  with  international  affairs  began,  a  con- 
nection never  to  be  broken  until  his  death,  November  15,  1917.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  by  Présidât  Grant  at  the  begu- 
ning  of  his  second  term  in  1873,  Hamilton  Fish  being  Secretary  of 
State.  This  position  Mr.  Foster  held  until  1880,  through  the  Grant 
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ailminist ration  and  nearly  through  tlie  administration  of  President 
Haves,  with  William  M.  K varis  Secretary  of  Stale.    Mr.  Foster 
served  during  the  last  year  of  the  Ilayej*  administration,  1880 to  issi. 
as  minister  to  Russia.    After  the  inauguration  of  Pn^sident  Garli*  Ul 
in  ïss\,  with  James  G.  Blaitie  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Foster  retired 
from  active  connection  with  the  diplomatic  service  and  began  in 
Washington  the  practice  of  international  law  as  counsel  beforeinter- 
iiatiotial  comnuasiona  and  arbitral  boards,  but  was  recalled  to  the 
service  in  1883  and  aj)p<>inted  minister  to  Spain.   This  was  after  the 
death  of  President  Garfield  and  in  the  administration  of  Proeident 
Arthur,  his  successor,  with  Frederick  T.  Frelingimysen  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Foster  served  as  minister  to  Spain  until  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Cleveland.  He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  in- 
ternational law  and  remained  engii^  in  this  work  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison  in  1891,  Mr.  Blaine  at  this  time  being 
Secretary  of  State,  as  special  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  reciprocity 
treaties  with  Brazil,  Spain,  Germany,  the  British  West  Indies  and 
other  cotmtries.   Mr.  Blaine  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  on  June 
4,  1892,  and  on  the  29tli  of  the  same  montli  John  W.  Foster  was  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  his  successor.    In  tliis  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  February  23,  1893,  about  two  weeks  before 
the  end  of  the  ilarrison  administration.   After  his  retirement  as 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Foster  served  in  Paris  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  case.    In  De<ember.  1894,  lie 
was  invited  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  take  part  on  behiüf  of  China 
in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan  following  lho  Chino-.Iapanese 
war.    Ml".  lu>ster  arrÍv(Ml  in  Japan  in  January,   \s\)õ,  a  few  days 
nheR<l  of  the  Chinese  eonHiiissionors.    As  may  l>e  reiiiemlxTed.  these 
commissioners  wore  not  clothed  with  fuQ  powers,  in  >  Miiseiiuence  of 
which  the  Ja[)anese  commissionors  refused  to  trciU  witli  thom.  Mr. 
Foster  uceonipanied  tlie  uiisuccessfid  ooninu>si(Miers  back  to  China 
ami  returned  with  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  solo  colunlls-^l()ner  on  the 
part  of  China,  who  signed  the  Sliimonoseki  treaty  of  April  17,  isuô. 
riu<íUghout  the  negotiations  Mr.  Foster  acted  as  the  principal  a«lvisor 
of  the  Viceroy  Li.    The  oonneotiuu  between  the  former  United  States 
wSecretury  of  State  and  China  formed  at  that  time  endure»!  through 
all  the  changes  in  the  China  form  of  government  up  to  tlie  time  of 
Mr.  Foster's  death.    He  was  one  of  the  representatives  for  China  at 
the  Second  Hague  Confmnce  in  1907..  Before  this,  however,  he  hail 
again  served  his  own  country  as  ambassador  on  special  mission  to 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1897,  and  as  agent  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
before  the  Álaskan  Boundary  Tribunal  in  London,  1904. 

Mr.  Foster  was  the  author  of  Biography  of  M.  W.  Foster;  A  Century 
of  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient;  Arbitration  and  Tnc  Hague 
Court;  The  Practice  of  Diplomacy,  and  Diplomatic  Memoirs. 
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J)r,  Jri.io  Pueyrredon  was  horn  nt  San  Pedro,  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  year  18o5,  an<l  died  in  tiie  citv'  of  liuenos  Aires  October 
17,  1917,  at  the  age  of  H'2  rears.  Member  of  a  family  wliieh  from 
itolonial  days  has  furnislied  to  Argentina  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
statesmen  and  s<ddiers,  ihv  best  known  of  whom  in  the  earlier  years 
was  General  Juan  Martin  Pueyrredon,  elected  Sn,)r('me  Din  i  tor  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  1816,  and  after  whom  tlie  department 
(partido)  of  Pueyrredón  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
town  of  Pneyrredón  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba  are  named,  Dr.  Julio 
Pueyrredón  was  himself  a  man  well  in  the  front  rank  of  the  later-day 
builders  of  Argentina,  He  was  u  grudnau  oî  the  University  of  Buenos 
¿Ures  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  in  1880;  he  praclieetl  1  is  pro- 
fession for  many  years  and  sat  in  the  Provincial  Legislature;  but 
Dr.  Pueyrredon's  principal  actiTities  were  along  other  lines.  He 
was  best  known  as  a  scientific  agricnlturist,  a  man  interested  and  in 
the  forefront  of  many  things  appurtenant  to  the  agricultural  and 
particularly  the  cattle  industry  of  his  native  countiy.  He  served  on 
numerous  agricultural  commissionsi  as  delegate  to  national  and  inter- 
national conferences  of  agriculture.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Argentine  Rural  Society,  perhaps  the  single  greatest  agency  in 
the  upbuilding  of  Argentine  agriculture,  and  was  president  of  the 
society  in  1896  and  1897.  Dr.  Pueyrredón  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  all  matters  of*  civic  improvetnent,  and  was  in  1889  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  well-known  Civic  ITnion  of  Argentina.  Of  him  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  says:  **Dr.  Julio  Pueyrredón  was  an  exponent 
well  qualified  of  t  most  cultured  center  of  metropolitan  society  and 
tie  prototype  of  the  progressive  and  intelligent  agriculturist.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  could  pass  from  the  actual  business  of 
farming  to  the  salon  without  losing  his  liabitual  aristocratic  bearing 
and  distinction.  In  this  he  followed  the  bost  traditions  of  Buenos 
Aires  society." 

In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Dox  Ciuuos  A.  Meza,  secretary  of  the 
Salvadorean  Legation  in  Paris,  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  promising  young  diplomats.  Dr.  Meza  was  well  known  in 
Washington,  and  the  announcement  of  his  untimely  death  l)rought 
sorrow  to  snores  of  his  friends  in  the  di])lomntir  and  soeial  circles  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  vStati^.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Snlvndorean  Legation  in  Washington  from  February  22,  1913,  to 
litU).  On  ()(  tobcr  Ki,  1916,  lie  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Lega- 
ti(tn  at  Pans,  and  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  post  when 
ilea  til  called  him.  Dr.  Meza  was  born  in  the  city  of  Santa  Ana  about 
27  years  ago,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  that  city,  subsequcnty  taking  his  degree  in  law  at  the 
National  University.  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional  attain- 
ments and  brilliancy,  of  pleasing  person' lity,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
splendid  career. 
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Roland  li.  Harvey  was  born  in  Baltimore  County.  Mil.,  October 
12,  1870,  son  of  Wiliium  Pinkney  and  Vir^nia  Jordan  Harvey. 
His  earlier  educational  traininj]^  was  in  ]>rivnfe  schools  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  afterwards  in  like  schools  jn  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1895,  and  of  ba(;helor  of  laws  at  the  University  of 
Marvliind,  Baltimore,  in  1S96.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Maryland  immediately  after  liis  liraduation  by  the  law  department 
of  the  university,  and  one  year  later,  in  1897,  to  the  bar  of  New 
Yorit.  He  practiced  law  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  two  years, 
1897  to  1899,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  State.  For 
three  years  from  1904  he  was  assisstant  state's  attorney  of  Baltimore 
City,  In  1907  he  resigned  this  office,  and  in  1909  retired  from  the 
practice  of  law  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States.  His  first  appointment  in  the  service,  August  27,  1909,  was 
after  examination,  as  secretary  of  legation  and  consul  general  to 
Botunania  and  Servía  and  secretary  of  the  diplomatic  agency  in 
Bulgaria.  Mr.  Harvey  acted  as  chaigé  d'affaires  at  Sofia  from 
March  to  July  1910.  His  second  appointment  was  as  secretary  of 
legation  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  February  1,  1912.  He  did  not  serve  in 
this  position,  hut  was  transferred  to  the  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
where  he  rraiained  for  nearly  two  years,  servin»r  as  chargé  d'affaires, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hi  nry  F.  Fletcher,  the  minister  (aften^ards 
ambassador)  to  Chile,  from  May  to  August,  1912,  and  from  September, 
1913,  to  February,  1914;  the  latter  period  covered  the  visit  of  former 
President  Roosevelt. 

In  February,  1914,  nearly  six  months  boforo  the  outbreak  of  (he 
war  in  Îîurope,  Mr.  Harvey  was  transferred  to  the  embassy  at 
JîerlÎn  where  he  served  as  second  secretary  of  embo^^y  nut  11  Ambas- 
sador (lerard  and  the  embassy  stMÍT  were  ordered  from  Berhn  in 
Febniiiry  4,  1917.  after  the  rupture  of  diplomatie  relations  between 
the  I  riited  State-^  and  Germany.  TlinH  his  servira  in  Germniiy 
covered  two  and  a  iiaU  years  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  great 
war. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Harvey,  which  occurred  November  M.  follow- 
ing an  illness  of  several  months  duration,  the  immediate  result  of  n 
fall  breaking  his  hip  bone,  the  United  States  loses  a  moî^t  lu\nl. 
accomplislicil,  and  capable  diplomatic  servant.  His  two  yeai-s' 
service  in  Chile  gave  him  a  broad  and  balanced  knowledge  of  Soutli 
American  alTairs. 
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Felix  Pardo  de  Tavera,  the  celebratinl  Argentino  sculptor  is  the 
subject  of  tlio  Jul}'  installment  of  the  ** Sculptors  of  the  Americas" 
series  running  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin .  The  following 
is  the  English  version  of  the  article: 

In  the  large  number  of  monuments  and  statues  which  grace  tlie 
Argentine  capital  an<l  add  so  much  to  its  beauty  the  artistic  genius 

of  the  country  is  well  rep-  ^  

resented.  Sculptors  who 
claim  Argentina  by  birth  or 
adoption  have  contributed 
their  proportionate  share  of 
splendid  monuments  and 
imposing  statues  and  many 
of  the  sculptural  decorations 
from  the  Argentine  ateliei-s 
compare  most  favorably 
with  those  of  the  foreign 
sculptors. 

Among  the  Argentine 
sculptors  the  name  of  Dr. 
Felix  Pardo  de  Tavera  is 
perhaps  as  well  known  as 
any  because  of  his  numerous 
and  notable  pnxhictions. 
An  Argentinian  by  adoption, 
he  has  lived  in  that  countrv 
for  over  a  ([uarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  has  drawn  inspi- 
ration and  encouragement 
fnmi  its  aesthetic  life.  The 
story  of  his  career  from  phy- 
sician to  dilettante  painter 
and  finally  to  an  eminent 
sculptor  is  not  without  in- 
terest. Born  in  Manila,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  he  received  liis  early  schooling  in  tlie  Municipal  Athe- 
neum  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  As  a  young  student  he  sliowed  unusujil 
artistic  tendencies  and  studied  drawing  in  ccmjunction  witli  his  other 
school  work.  An  early  painting  of  the  Vii^in  Mary  which  he  attempted 
attracted  much  attention  and  won  a  position  on  the  walls  of  tlie 
college  at  Manila.    Medicine,  however,  was  his  chosen  vocation,  and, 
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Ills  innate  nrtLstic  lempernmpnt,  manir<>^ted  from  chUd- 
hood,  tndii«yl  him  to  uInuhIuii  scipntlflc  work  and  con- 
fine his  activities  entirely  to  sculpture,  a  field  in  which 
ho  has  Iteen  eminentl.v  successful.  At  prteetit  he  is  con- 
:>i(lered  the  most  notable  sculptor  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Ills  mlopted  country. 


BUST  OF  DR.  TELLEORINI. 

This  marble  hust  of  lhe  «"elcbrate»!  Nlutesman  aiul  former  Tresidont  of  lhe  Argentine  Repniilir.  Or.  Carlos 
I'cllegrini,  is  (lie  ouly  one  mrnle  from  life.  Tlie  work  showh  tiie  exquisite  siciil  of  the  artist,  who,  by 
iiol)le  and  vivid  lines,  portrays  the  character  of  hLs  model. 
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This  hroiií*-  *liiliM«,  of  wliirh  numy  rtijiies  liuve  Iwn  mmle,  wus  iiwnnlwl  tlic  |>rliM«  oí  honor  nt  Bnrcrlcnia 
atul  aoniirt'*!  by  ilip  .Museum  of  that  cily.  It  may  Im>  saM  that  this  cnicioiis  acliirvrmpitl  >>rillianr|y 
murks  the  h«»cihiiiii>:  of  ih«'  author's  triumphal  csirWr,  iriasmurh  íls  it  I";  one  of  his  lir^t  |»r<Hhu  iioM-. 
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Thin  hiiiU  relief  in  rnurl>le  was  exhibited  In  19(M  at  tbe  World's  Fuir,  Si.  I^uis.  where  it  oliuiiitfj  th* 
gTvat  mnial  uf  honor.  Critics  consider  thi^  production  one  of  the  best  worlu  of  tiie  relebntted  Argratto* 
sculptor. 
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(•(Hupictinjî  liis  i)n'innniary  school  work  in  Manila,  he  weut  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  education. 

In  1886  Tavera  was  uwarded  a  diploiim  from  thv  nwdwid  faculty 
of  Paris.  In  Paris  aud  in  Bor  sur  Mer  he  wtukcd  under  tlio  eminent 
Dr.  Calot  specializing  in  infants'  diseases.  Hut  even  as  u  medical 
student  his  interest  in  art  continued  to  grow  and  lie  spent  his  spare 
hours  at  the  JiiHen  Academy  where  he  developed  a  knowledge  of 
painting  under  Botiguereau  and  Tony  Robert  Henry.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  however,  he  abandoned  brush  and  pattette  for 
chisel  and  hammer. 

While  passing  a  summer  at  Switzerland  the  young  physician- 
painter  was  attracted  to  a  little  shop  where  a  small  group  were 
modeUng  artistic  rases  and  pitchers  from  baked  clay.  He  joined 
the  class  and  heforo  lf)ng  excdled  in  turning  out  similar  objects  of 
art.  Ketuniing  to  Paris,  he  commenced  to  devote  himsdf  to  model- 
ing busts  and  bas-reHefs. 

In  this  class  of  sculpture  he  found  amph»  opportunity  for  tlio  expres- 
sion of  his  conceits  and  their  skillful  <'xerution.  In  1880  he  nn-eived 
his  first  oilieial  recognition  when  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  at  Paris  for  his  bronze  statue  representing  a 
wotuau  engrossed  in  thoufrht.  Three  years  later  at  the  exhibit  of 
Barcelona  this  same  hroii/.t'  won  much  praise  and  was  jj^ranted  a 
diploma  of  honor.  It  was  also  aci^uired  by  the  Spanish  Governoient 
for  its  art  collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Tavera  exhibited,  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  the 
Society  of  IVench  Artists,  a  bronze  statuette  representing  a  little 
street  urchin.  He  called  this  happy  concept  "C'est  Mi,"  a  fitting 
title,  for  the  pert  expression  of  the  little  gamin  is  deli^tfuUy  re- 
freshing. This  figure  has  enjoyed  great  popularity  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited,  and  many  a  replica  has  been  made  of  it  in  response 
to  commissions.  In  the  Barcelona  exhibit  of  1891  it  received  a 
diploma  of  honor,  and  the  Government  added  it  to  its  sculptural 
collection. 

'*The  Struggle  for  Life  '  is  a  bronze  group  which  the  sculptor 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon  of  Paris.  The  subject  is 
?iven  a  li^ht  allegorical  interpretation.  A  t^MiH-eotta  bust  of  the 
S]):inisJi  Adelantado,  Don  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi,  rommandod  the 
a<lmiration  of  critics  and  was  purchtused  by  Sj)aiii  for  display  in  the 
Navy  Museum  of  Madrid.  Other  groups,  more  or  less  known  to  art 
students  of  Europe  and  South  America,  include  his  La  Corvee,  "  a 
symbolic  representation  of  Service:  "El  Cuco;"  and  a  full  standing 
figure  of  the  noted  Si>aidsh  painter  Goya. 

About  this  time  Or.  Tavera  was  winning  a  place  for  himself  in 
sculptural  circles,  and  his  reputation  became  established.  He  left 
Europe  for  Argentina,  and,  settling  in  Buenos  Aires,  adopted  the 
citizenship  ol  that  country,  and  then  entered  upon  a  period  of  sus- 
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tained  sculptural  activity.  From  his  atelier  came  forth  statues,  busts, 
groups,  and  reliefs,  g:Minin?:  him  further  commissions  nnd  increasiiig 
prominence.    He  used  hotli  murhlo  and  hronze  effectively. 

Amon<r  the  more  important  of  his  later  efforts  mention  should  ho 
made  oí  tlu^  piece  of  sculpture».  ''Tlie  Secret  of  the  Kock,"  which  wa.s 
exhihited  at  the  St.  Ix)uis  Expn-itiou  in  11)04  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  frrjuul  modal  of  honor.  It  is  nii  jilto-reUef  in  marhlc 
exquisitely  colcíjcd.  Cliiseled  out  of  tlie  niiirhle  rock  is  the  heautiful 
head  and  «n  accful  toi"so  of  a  woman.  It  has  made  a  snoni^  appeal  to 
art  lovers  evervwliere.  The  masterly  execution  of  tlie  suhject,  the 
soft  line«»  and  exijuisite  charni  wlucli  he  has  imhrealhcd  inU>  il  make 
it  one  of  the  must  striking  ohjects  of  heauty  in  the  art  expt»sitit>n  at 
Carapachay,  Argentina,  wliere  it  is  dis])layed. 

Tavera's  ''Pandora  "  is  another  work  which  has  won  him  mudi 
praise.  It  is  a  marhle  conceit  hased  on  the  classic  legend  of  Pandora 
and  the  secret  box  and  is  wrought  with  a  nicety  that  reflects  the 
talent  of  its  maker.  It  was  acquired  by  H.  £.,  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Kaón, 
the  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  adorns  the 
embassy  at  Washington. 

A  bust  of  San  Martin  is  another  of  his  more  notable  achieTcments. 
It  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  Buenos  Aires  contest  of  1910.  The 
original  marble  of  this  great  Uberatornsoldier-statesman  graces  the 
reception  salon  of  the  White  House  at  the  Argentine  capital.  A 
marble  replica  of  it  was  presented  by  the  Argentine  Government  to 
Chile  and  is  exhihited  in  the  treasury  building  at  Santiago. 

**The  Cannibal,"  in  spite  of  its  terrible  name,  is  another  deUghtful 
conceit,  cleverly  executetl.  It  represents  a  child  innocently  biting  a 
little  doll.  It  is  a  charniin<j:  i)iece  done  in  colored  marhle,  and  was 
acquired  by  Eugenio  C,  Noe  for  the  private  collection  in  his  liome. 

Other  works  by  Tavera  include  the  statue  of  Dr.  Julian  Aguilar  in 
the  Hospital  of  vSan  Koquc  at  Buenos  iVircs;  the  statue  of  Esteban 
Admguí*  in  the  town  named  after  him;  the  full  figure  of  Bernardo 
«le  írijxoyen  adorning  Avenida  Montes  de  Oca;  the  hronze  hust  of 
Carlos  Pe!li<;rini  modeled  from  the  ^^nhject  while  alive:  and  tiio 
moiuiinent  of  the  Drummer  of  Tacuari  iu  the  Pluza  Máximo  Paz  in 
La  Plata. 

Dr.  Tavera's  works  have  received  ^en(>rous  praise  from  eminent 
critics  of  Europe,  and  tlie  press  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  lib- 
eral in  their  appreciation  of  ikis  elîorts.  Pei-sonally  the  sculptor  is  a 
man  of  charming  presence,  genial,  sympathetic,  and  cordial.  His 
artistic  and  discriminating  ttistt^  have  etunhined  to  make  his  home 
one  of  ireiiteel  refinement  and  elegance. 

Sliding  off  the  World's  Roof,  in  a  recent  numher  of  the  Ladies' 
Îî<»mc  Journal,  is  nnotliei-  inien»stintr  contrihution  l)y  Mrs,  Harriot 
Chahners  Adams  lo  ihc  literature  dealing  with  the  little-known 
regions  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.    Mrs.  Adams, 
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widely  known  as  a  world  traveler  and  lecturer,  is  an  oeeasional 
contributor  to  the  Bulletin,  and  is  at  her  best  when  describiiij; 
some  of  hor  adventurous  oxpericiu  (  >  in  tho  wilds  of  South  America, 
regions  that  in  many  instances  but  few  white  men  and  no  other 
white  women  have  luid  the  temerity  to  explore.  The  following 
excerpts  from  her  article  en)body  some  of  the  striking  and  delightful 
descriptions  of  tlie  region  visited  upon  this  oceasion*  and  also  throw 
an  interesting  side  light  on  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitant 
encountered. 

I  stood  on  the  Roof  of  th<'  Western  World-  the  t«ummit  of  the  And<*H.  In  the 
moltine  fnows  at  my  foot  lay  the  i«Mir<"<'  of  a  headi<tream  of  the  miirhty  Amazon 
I  had  long  pictured  the  view  from  this  loprawt  })ort4il — ho;v  the  mountain.^  vuiild 
tumble  doum  to  the  plain,  range  on  range,  canyon  after  canyon;  how  a  va^^  v  iMernem 
\  ould  spread  out  before  me,  the  beginning  of  an  impenetrable  jungle,  Mretchiiif; 
:t,(K)0  mile.s  from  (he  A ndee  to  the  Atlantic. 

lü'ítoaíl.  I  l(><)k«'(l        n  on  a  wa  of  hillo\vy  cloiuln! 

Into  thi«  cavern  oí  mist  ViC  def  ended.  Theie  v  ere  nine  of  \\»,  if  you  connt  (lie 
horses.  My  husband  and  I  were  in  search  oí  adveutiuc;  the  Englinh  naturalist  \  a<» 
bound  for  Uie  forest  to  collect  butterflies  and  moths  for  the  Britûh  Museum:  Pedro, 
the  half-breed  muleteer,  vas  Buppo«<ed  to  be  the  guide.  There*  «ere  four  .saddle 

horses,  inid  n  <  m'/»-  uniiiuil  laden  with  canned  food  and  ammunition.  Rifles  hunfj 
from  the  ponimel.^  oi  out  middles;  blanketf  and  camera.*»  v  ere  '•tnipped  on  Ijebind, 
and  every  uaddlebag  bulged  viith  necesaities  for  the  journey  into  the  v,  ilds. 

Peru  may  be  likened  to  a  tall  gray-stone  house  ifi'itb  a  steep  flight  of  stepe  leadinir 
uptotherool.  From  (his  bleakfoof  rii^e  the  hi^hent  chimiH\  peaks  of  (he  .\  m»  rira-* 
monntain"  ]>erpetti;iHy  snou-crov  ncd.  their  inii>(>rial  heads  plistenintr  in  iIh-  snnliirhl 
likea  Titanir  (  luiinof  ilinmdnds  iW-hiinl  \h\^  chilly,  drab  houw  lie-  luUure's  love- 
liert  garden,  bnt  nti  weW-lnuU  s^iairv  ay  lea<lc  do^^n  to  it.  The  traveler,  bouutl  for 
the  vine-hung  wonderland  of  the  tropics,  risks  his  Hfe  and  dides  off  the  roof. 

We  .slid. 

Never  have  I  soon  .snrh  a  steep,  slippery  trail;  it  v  as  in  the  bed  of  a  br(K>k  \  hirh 
tumblcHl  down  the  inoinitain  side  to  a  ranyon  far  beUn\  ,  The  \se(  mif<(  ení<hrou»le«l 
nu;,  screening  the  rider  aheud;  the  rain  fell  in  tórrenla.  My  dejected  ^  hite  hors* 
tripped  over  rolling  boulders,  hurting  me  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle,  and  finsU.v  pit<  bed 
me.  heels  over  head,  into  the  stresm.  There  I  lay  until  the  men  came  to  the  reecue. 
l(M)king,  I  am  sure,  fike  a  wet  mummy,  lor  my  costume  that  day  «as  a  wonder  to 
behold. 

■»«••«•«■ 
Now  the  trail  left  the  river  and  climbed  the  cliff,  where  it  wound  along  a  slouy  lediee 

v  ith  a  nheer  drop  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the  canyon  floor  belo.\  .  I  t  \  ;\.««  a  very  narrow 
trail,  not  over  :îO  iiu  hff  ^id'v  w \{h  j)rojecting  crags'  and  »harj>  turn-\  1  v  a.«  n-iiij; 
a  side^dle,  but  ever  since  (his  experience  I  have  riden  aí<(ride  .My  honíe,  recalling 
the  fate  of  pack  animals  «ho  had  stiuck  the  v  ail  vith  their  loads  and  ffdlen  into  the 
abyss,  decided  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  by  keeping  to  the  very  edge  of  the  trail,  so 
my  feet  hung  over  (he  yawning  chasm.  By  this  time  I  too  I  u4(ed  to  Im* 
greatly  eoncerned  whether  I  hung  on  or  rolled  off  into  eteri'if.  I  dimly  rec  all  a 
faint,  vsiuding.  silvery  thread  far  below  in  tl»e  mi.'*t — (he  river  ><.'ri»eu(ininp  lU-  ua> 
through  the  canyon.  It  was  midnight  when  v. e  reinod  up  at  a  hut  on  (he  edge  t»i 
the  forest,  after  19  hours  in  the  saddle! 

This  i«hel(er  hut  belonged  to  nn  .Vmerican  mining  company  that  had  buih  the  trail 
^\e  were  f<>llo,\iiitr  The  rompaiiy oiliec  v  as  np  on  the  plateau,  near  Lakf  Ttti*-.ica. 
the  mine  il.H«»lt  some  days'  jonrney  farther  on  dm\  n  trail.  A  lone  Ameiicau  wa.'' 
ported  at  lha  nlielter  to  oversee  proviáioui<  and  mail  g«ang  iu  and  gold  and  mail  coming 
mil.  Here  we  left  our  friend,  the  naturalist,  with  his  butterfly  net  for  work  by  day 
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and  hw  acetylene  lamp  to  ontraj)  in<juÍKÍlivp  raoth»  by  night.  The  American  boys 
îi(  th»*  mining  offue  had  (IiiIiIxmI  liini  "liugs  "  and  the  Tiifkimme  clung  tohim  T  rmi 
Hce  him  uow,  carefully  W)rtiiig  the  opaleBceiit  beauties  from  his  kimpsai  k,  hin  un- 
all  aglow  at  a  new  variety,  dearer  to  him  than  the  Kohinoor  diamond.  Poor  chap! 
He  died  there  of  fever  the  next  year. 

Pedro  failed  to  appear  with  the  caigo  animal  that  night,  aiul  iln-  noxt  morning 
thon»  -was  ftill  no  sign  of  him.  We  aaeumed  he  bad  linefred  Ix  hind  in  the  village 
ami  t*ould  soon  overtake  us.  Proviiiions  were  runmng  low  at  the  hut,  and  Mr.  Adams 
and  I  decided  to  start  ou  alone. 

"FolloTft-  the  river,*'  eaid  the  friendly  American  v  ho  had  sheltered  us.  '*And  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  new  trail  at  the  foot  oÍ  the  canyon;  I  hear  there*ti  been  a  landslide 
on  the  old  ctnc  " 

lie  and  ^'ood  old  -  Hugs''  stood  in  the  cabin  door,  v.aving  to  ua  uutil  we  disappeared 
rouud  a  turn  in  the  trail. 

Our  tortuous  path  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  the  aide  cî  a  gorge.  It  crowed 
and  recroflsed  tiie  canyon  by  mean»  of  a^ingiiig  bridges  hung  on  cables— bridgm* 
only  :\  fppt  wide,  without  ruiliiiLra.  They  Ruayed  like  a  hammock  a.^  v  c  rode  over 
them.  1  could  not  dis^mount  and  walk  acroes  when  T.e  came  to  a  bridge,  as  there 
V     no  space  of  ground  to  drop  on. 

In  spite  of  danger,  fatigue,  and  a  lean  larder  we  were  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty 
of  (his  Agualuni  canyon.  It  in  one  <>f  the  loveliest  in  all  troplcál  America.  Its  walls 
are  hung  Vv  ith  {'\cry  variety  of  iu.xiiriaiit  tropical  vt-nhirc  and  curtained  v  ith  <'ouni- 
Ics.''  filvfTv  watRtfallH.  Pink  and  white  l)e<:oiiia.s  a.«  lare*'  ac«  bufho-^  i;ro  \'  befdde 
tile  trail,  and  ferns  of  giant  proportiuiw.  We  looked  do.\  n  on  \^aving  pulios,  on  great 
trees  filled  with  orchids,  and  all  agleam  with  iridescent  butterflies.  Maca*. s  of 
brilliant  plumage  and  rainbow-beaked  toucans  (lew  by. 

We  had  been  on  tlie  alert  all  day  for  travelers  bound  n])-trail,  and  no^.v  we  v 
a  train  of  llamas  coming  to.\aul  us  across  the  chasm.  My  htisband  slippetl  off  hi." 
horse  and  dragged  me  over  my  pony's  bead.  Then  v,e  ran  to  the  widest  place  in 
eight,  and  flattened  ourselves  against  the  wall,  leaving  the  more  experienced  homes 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

t  )  \ cr  t  lie  Hwnying  bridge  came  the  llamas,  heads  erect,  great,  curious  eyes  wandering, 
lîehind  were  two  Indian  drivers,  calling  "Buss-ss-ss,"  the  hií^in?  Andean  rry  that 
<'ause»  tlio  pretty  liigldand  camels  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  hasten  tiieir  ilainiy  feet. 
When  they  saw  us  they  were  in  a  panic,  and  as  they  scrambled  past,  trembling  with 
fear,  one  poor,  golden-hrown  llama  made  a  misstep,  struck  a  neighbor  in  his  tell,  and 
they  both  went  over  the  brink.    The  picture  haunted  me  for  days. 

Ah  the  day  wore  on  we  were  drenched  by  the  daily  ?tnrni .  \ii:ht  found  .stumbling 
along  a  rocKv  ledge  in  a  torrential  <iownpour  and  inky  darkness,  leading  our  tired 
horses.  Our  wet  corduroy  clothes  felt  as  heavy  as  lead.  The  path  grew  narrower, 
narrower.  Then  it  (lashed  on  us:  We  were  on  the  old  trail  with  the  landslide.  With 
the  animals  beliind,  it  wa-*  impiwihie  to  turn  1)a<'k.  we  crept  on  hands  and  kn^^er*. 
The  horses  seemed  to  realize  the  danger,  and  were  as  cautious  an  we.  Above  i  he  sit>rm 
we  heard  the  roar  of  the  river  below.  Rocks  fell  about  us.  The  earth  slipped  beiM«tb 
us.   Death  was  ver^  near. 

.\t  la.'<t  we  rearlied  a  wider  place  and  htiddled  there.  After  a  while  we  CTnpe<|  our 
way  down  to  the  river  an<l  found  that  the  bridge  had  been  swe|»t  away.  We  ct>uhl 
only  curl  up  on  the  trail  by  the  horses  and  wait  for  the  dawn.  The  storm  ceased.  an<i 
the  great,  brilliant,  tropic  stars  shone  out.  Nature's  forest  luminaries,  the  fireflies, 
eliinmered  through  the  canyon.  A  thousand  voices  spoke  tn  ust  from  tlie  v.  rdure; 
lO.IHiO  inHíM'tí»  came  to  torture  our  vit,'il.  l>awn  at  length,  with  e\ er\tliini:  in  t}ie 
Huddlebags  soaked.  .Vs  we  lirt'a'via.st«d  on  a  dozen  malted-niilk  UtbleL-*  thai  iiad 
escaped  the  deluge  we  wondered  why  Pedro  had  not  come  along  with  the  food.  Per^ 
haps  he,  too.  had  strayed  to  the  old  trail.  We  called  and  discharged  a  pu>tol.  but  there 
was  no  re-»ponHe.  Going  down  to  the  river  to  invent iirate  we  saw  that  the  seetliing  tor- 
rent bail  spared  on©  log  of  the  bridge.  Food,  shelter,  and  dry  dothiog  lay  beyuud  the 
river.  We  decided  to  risk  the  log. 
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The  horHeâ  mu.st  remain  lu  hiiu!  m  no ftnimftls  could  brave  that  rushing  (  urn  nt.  We 
took  off  their  1)ri(llc<  that  tlicy  miu'lit  qrazo,  and  loft  thorn  t<i  bo  guided  through  the 
i^trcam  l)y  the  dilatory  Fedro  when  I  lu-  water:*  abalinl.  I  ombraml  my  doar  little 
pony,  who  had  not  âtumbied  wrilli  me  un  the  hvvinging  bridges,  and  told  him  to  till 
up  on  nice,  juic  y  ferns."  Then  two  tmvel-worn  ]>ilgrimB  began  their  circus  act  on  the 
long,  slippery  log.  high  above  the  roaring  river. 

My  huflbaiid  ini])r()\  iscii  a  line  from  bridles  and  fastened  it  abmit  my  waist.  Ho 
held  on  to  it  wliih-  I  ia>'  thU  and  pidlod  mvi^olf  across,  inch  by  inch,  in  niifl-nirrent 
I  got  HO  dizzy  1  eame  near  Utsixig  h»)ld,  but  the  hardest  part  waa  wateliiug  "the  otlier 
fellow  "  craw!  over.  Then  came  the  long  march  over  the  rocky  traUa,  through  swollen 
streams,  in  one  of  which  I  lost  my  footing  and  my  companion  pulled  me  out  by  my 
hair  Through  it  all  I  hung  on  to  three  precious  ])u«8e3sioiw  tied  to  my  sombrero — my 
diary  wrapped  in  nil«1{in  »  nerVtie  that  a  mother  in  (Jalifornia  bad  crocheted  for  her 
boy  at  this  far  .Vndean  tuiue,  and  a  jar  ot  culd  cream. 

The  next  4ft  hours  were  a  nightmare.  We  were  alone  in  the  wilderness,  hungry', 
footrworn,  wet.  But  we  reached  the  Inambari  River  at  last,  and  staggered  on  toward 
the  mine.  I  have  reatl  of  royal  receptions,  of  emperoi^  receiving  vict4»riou.s  generals, 
of  kinir-"  irre"tini;  prinee-i  of  the  realm,  but  they  pale  be*ide  our  welcome  at  that  Amer- 
ican mining  camp  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American  jungle. 

There  were  20  Americana  and  several  hundred  workmen,  of  mixed  Indian  and 
Spanish  blood,  at  this  gold<quarts  mine,  situated  in  the  Peruvian  Province  of  Gamvaya. 
long  celebrated  as  gold  district.  The  Americans  lived  quite  comfortably,  as  the  com- 
pany had  gone  to  great  expen^^'  to  bring  in  Itixurie^.  »•*  well  neces.sitie.'?.  on  the  backs 
of  mules  and  llamas.  The  "boys"  had  porcelain-lined  bathtubs,  rocking  chaire,  a 
talking  machine,  and  good  things  to  eat.  At  brea'cfast.  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we 
had  genuine  American  hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup. 

When  we  had  been  a  week  at  t  he  mine,  Pedro  limped  in  with  tlu?  suldle  horîH>s  and  a 
trade  tale.  The  earirn  aninial  hrvl  fitUeii  off  the  eliff  this  side  of  thf  Quiehtia  village. 
l'e<lro  ha4Í  tried  to  .-^ave  our  belougiugis,  without  success.  Y«*s;  ho  hati  m^'u  the  pre- 
cious caoutchouc  bag  with  our  clotha^)  and  my  reserve  stock  of  cold  cream,  but  it  was 
aailing  down  the  river.  I  have  since  pictured  the  belle  of  some  savage  tribe  attii«d  in 
my  blue  and  white  striped  gown. 

(^n  the  desert  cfiast  and  the  wind-swept  plateau  of  Peru  we  had  heard  the  KnLrli>h- 
speaking  resident.-*  refer  to  the  iny.sterious  land  beyond  the  .\ndes  as  the  inside'' 
cjuutrj'.  "Harry  is  gjing  inside'  to  look  for  rubber  trees,"  or  "Poor  Jaek  went 
'  inside  '  last  year  with  four  other  fellows.  Never  heard  of  them .  DonH  know  whether 
it  was  .-a vages  or  fever." 

'rhr.»iii:li  liard  months  of  tiighland  wayfaring.  «.«í  we  ramped  by  i.sulat<  1  n  i  d  frinc-d 
lakoj)  or  on  the  slopes  oí  snow-clad  mounlaius,  I  dreamed  of  ilie  alluring  iorK^i  beyv)ntt 
the  frowning  Andean  wall.  Now  we  had  reached  the  promised  land,  at  least  we 
thought  we  had  until  we  talked  it  over  with  the  doctor,  who  had  been  a  schoolmate  of 
ours  in  California. 

"No;  yon  aren't  really  'inside'  yet."  he  í^aid  "You  must  keej)  nn  down  trail,  if 
you  want  the  real  thing.  At  the  end  of  the  saddle  trail  the  company  ha.^  cut  through 
the  rubber  forest.  You'll  have  to  hike  through  the  bush  to  a  navigable  river.  Not 
many  of  the  rivers  have  names  yet,  as  all  the  countrv'  beyond  here  i.-^  ftill  marke<l 
'ITnexploreil *  on  the  I'enivian  majis.  Once  in  a  eanœ,  it's  straight  paddiinir  a  r<»<Ml 
long  way  downstream  until  you  meet  the  trading  launches,  coming  up  fnmi  the 
Madeira  River  for  nibber." 

Tothe  inside  <)f  the  "in.si<le"  wo  determine<l  to  g.)  to  the  vine-mantled  shon*?  of 
great,  unnamed  streams  rushing  on  t()  the  Kim:  oí  Rivers;  tu  ihe  twilight  depths  of  the 
mightiettt  jungle  un  earth.  ]>eopled  by  stivage.i  who  hiul  .sei'u  few  white  men  and  no 
white  woman,  and  their  strange,  wild  kindred,  the  tapir,  jaguar,  sloth,  antcater.  and 
all  the  othen  that  had  thrilled  me  from  the  pages  of  the  **Big  Geography"  when  I  was 
a  young.Hter. 

It  reriuired  little  |H»rsua>*ion  for  the  doctor  atul  the  (Mit'ineer  to  jrtin  ihe  t'xpediti»m.  !«■> 
now  we  were  four.    We  look  along  u  more  experiencinl  man  iban  i'edro.  iresh  borses. 
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and  a  í»tiir(ly  <'arír,>  mn!»>.  Wf»  ^orr»  all  armo<!.  a*?  wo  wore  in  depend  laruely  on  came 
ami  the  savaROs  woríí  not  in  l»e  ait» )i:ei lier  tnisied.  The  mea  at  lho  mint^  a.<sembleíl  Uí 
seo  us  off,  ami  somo  uí  them  shook  i  heir  hea<ls  at  a  wuman'x  imdcrtakingsucli  a  journey. 

So  WG  started,  and  firat  ve  came  to  the  *'  place  of  the  wonderful  view."  We  looked 
back  on  the  many  ranges  we  had  croased,  and  far  in  the  distance  gleamed  the  towering 
snow  peaks  of  the  hii^hest  range  of  the  Amle-<.  Turning',  we  saw,  as  on  a  raised  map,  the 
long,  winding  canyon  thrnii<rh  which  we  were  to  de-icend  tn  the  plain. 

Just  then  a  troop  oí  l>rown  monkeys  came  .swiuKing  over  our  heads,  chattering  and 
scolding,  frighieniKl  by  a  herd  of  peccaries  that  phmged  out  of  the  thicket.  The  men 
were  in  instant  pursuit  of  the  wild  pigs,  as  they  axe  good  to  eat.  I  stayed  behind  on 
the  trail,  to  snap:jhot  the  monkeys,  the  first  I  had  ever  ^^een  in  the  wilds. 

(>ri  the  davH  followiiiir.  roasted  peccary,  tapir  .steak,  parn)t,  and  tourxti  «onj)  were 
leatured  ou  our  bill  ot  tare.  TljeîH?  1  managed  to  eat.  But  1  drew  tlie  line  at  monkey 
stew.  The  men  aaad  it  was  "all  right ,  '  '  tasted  '  '  j  uí^t  like  Belgian  hare  *';  but  it  somdtow 
seoned  cannibaliatîc»  and  I  went  hungry  mther  than  eat  it. 

Of  all  fore-st  Ux)i\  I  liked  pahn  salad  best,  made  frf)m  the  heart  of  the  young  palm. 
It  fa«fed  like  tender  cabbage,  but  we  had  to  chop  down  a  beautiful  tree  every  time 
we  indulgwl  in  this  delicacy. 

■r  lr  *  •  #  #  # 

We  left  our  hones  at  a  rubber  camp  at  the  end  of  the  saddle  txatl,  and  made  our 

way  on  foot  through  the  jungle.  There  are  not  enoqgh  uncomplimentary  adjectives 
in  the  dicfinnar\'  to  desi-ribe  this  porti(»n  of  the  journey.  When  we  were  not  forring 
our  way  tiirough  the  brush  the  trail  was  in  Si>ft  mud  into  which  our  feet  sank  at  every 
step.  When  we  managed  to  pull  one  leg  out  the  other  sank  in  knee  deep. 

After  an  exhausting  march  we  reached  the  Peruvian  frontil  post  of  Puerto  Can- 
damo,  a  few  shacks  at  the  meeting  of  t  wo  navigable  ri  vern,  where  a  young  captain  and 
<>ii;ht  negro  soldiers  were  stationed.  The  white  man  hailed  from  Lima,  the  gay 
Peruvian  capital  far  away  near  the  coast.  He  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  up,  and  said 
he  had  met  few  civilized  men  and  no  white  woman  in  three  years.  He  and  his  meu 
had  been  living  on  game,  yucca,  and  plantain,  the  big  cousin  of  the  banana,  since  the 
provisionM  ha<l  given  out,  and  were  waiting  anxiously  for  supplies.   Our  slim  stock 

of  canned  goods  looked  fjood  to  llie  e:iy>t:iiii. 

That  evening  we  had  a  banquet.  The  ¡)'.>.-<í  furnished  iritnl  plantain,  boiled  plantain, 
and  stewed  plantaiu,  three  dishes  of  yucca,  and  tlic  everlasting  monkey  stew.  Our 
oflfering  consisted  of  beef  broth  made  from  compressed  tablets,  twelve  ctackeis,  tea» 
three  cakes  oi  cluH  olate  and  a  can  of  peaches.   It  wan  the  peaches  that  overwhelmed 

lb*'  '■:!j)tain.  Behind  each  carved-lo?  seat  stood  a  hiinery  soldier,  and  never  have  I 
sceu  quicker  service.  We  soon  realized  the  danger  of  pauaing  for  couveraatiou;  it 
was  safer  to  hold  on  to  one  s  plate. 

We  had  slid  down  from  17,000  feet  at  the  Andean  pass  to  1.200  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  Chunchos,  a  i>o\verful  savage  tribe.  The 
Incas  were  never  abb*  to  roní¡Mi-r  \]\>-"-  iH-ople;  antl  tlie\  live  now  just  a^  they  did  in 
remote  centuries  before  the  temples  ut  the  ancient  Feruvians  w&e  erected  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicatra. 

The  policy  of  the  few  white  men  who  had  recently  entered  this  region  had  been  a 
gentle  one,  and  tiu'  .ravages  were  inclined  to  be  friendly.  Our  experience  was  the 
t«me  witli  jitni,de  peojile  thnnmhfxit  the  Ama7.<mian  valley.  On  later  jnnrneys  int<» 
the  interior,  when  .Mr.  Adams  and  1  were  alone  and  quite  at  the  mercy  oí  the  native«i, 
we  were  treated  kindly. 

The  l-hunchos  have  tlwlched  slielterH,  navigate  the  riven  in  canoes  hewn  from  tree 
trunks, live  on  game  and  fish,  tihouting  both  with  \»>\\  and  arrow,mid  on  forest  prod- 
u<-ls,  prifîcipally  plantain  and  ynera,  nattiiiii;  dail\  in  the  river,  they  are  more 
chninly  than  the  -eniii  ivilized  liniians  of  the  highland». 

It  is  a  pretty  ^ight  to  soq  a  huvage  youth,  elad  in  a  garment  oi  bark  skin,  paddling 
downstream  from  \m  banana  plantation  with  his  laughing  girlwife  attired  in  a  bark 
skirt  and  a  monkey-tooth  neckhK:e,  their  plump,  naked  baby  sittinK  on  a  huge  bunch 
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ot  bauaujis  in  the  bow.  Such  a  picture  made  me  feel  they  should  be  left  to  paddle 
titeir  own  cftnoe;  bat  when  I  saw  how, their  bodies  am  ictrred  by  the  oinhught  of 
armies  of  insectil^  and  realised  that  the  fear  of  evil  epirita  ahadowe  all  thdr  dayn,  I 

foil  that  civilization  must  march  on. 

N'ot  far  from  Puerto  ('andamo  wo  slopt  nno  night  in  a  palmetto  hut.  Imilt  }>y  the  í-í»!- 
liierH,  ou  the  edge  of  an  impcnoltable  juuf;le.  The  liut  was  set  up  on  .«ailt^,  and  we 
climbed  in  on  a  ladder  of  vine:^,  pulling  it  up  after  us. 

That  evening  we  four  played  Ramea  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  all  the  insecte  of 
the  forest  came  to  umpire  When  they  heearae  too  friendly  wc  blew  otit  the  light, 
and  tlu*  tired  men  threw  themsel\'<'H  down  on  the  uneven  Hoorinp  and  were  soon  asle^-p. 

1  liad  a  softer  bed  of  branches;  but  somehow  i  could  not  sleep.  I  stole  to  the  d(X)r 
and  looked  out. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  foieet  was  unearthly.  No  pen 
picture  can  make  one  who  has  not  scon  it  feel  it^^  haunting  ehami.    I.  ñm  of  white 

women,  gazed  on  a  new  world  af<  enchantins'  a?  the  Eden  of  Eve.  1  l(M>ke<l  down  on 
treeto|>s  carpeted  with  bloom,  on  queenly  tree  ferns  swaying  in  the  breeze,  on  plumed 
palms  bending  their  r^al  heads— the  whole  interlaced  with  vines  and  creepers  into  a 
waving  sea  of  verdure.  The  dank  of  odor  of  the  jungle,  which  has  ever  since  hired 
mc,  came  to  me  on  the  wind.  1  felt  an  uncanny  sense  of  life  and  movement  in  the 
great,  silent  forest.  1  liste  ned  brenthlessly  as  one  listens  to  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
Something  stirred  in  lhe  lurking  shadows.    *   *  * 

I  crept  back  to  bed  and  tied  a  chiffon  veil  over  my  face  as  a  protection  from  the 
insects,  but  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  sleep.  I  imagined  that  jaguars  were  playing 
tag  under  the  hou.se.    1  thought  I  heard  a  strange,  flapping  sound.    •   ♦  ♦ 

.\t  dawn  Í  called  several  times  to  Mr  .Vdains.  Imt  îu-  did  not  anj^wer  Running 
over  to  the  corner  of  the  hut  where  ihe  men  lay.  1  was  horrified  to  set?  their  fares 
covered  with  blood.    Failing  to  waken  my  husband,  I  pulled  frantically  at  the  doctor. 

île  opened  his  eyes,  put  his  hand  to  his  face,  and  said  "Vamptreel"  Then  he 
roused  the  others. 

Tlie  hlrxxl-snckiiiL:  l>als  had  paid  lis  a  visit  in  the  tii.rlit  The  f1a]>[)iiit:  1  Iiad  heard 
may  have  been  the  faunxng  of  their  wings.  Wakefulness  and  the  cbilTon  veil  Imd 
•saved  me,  but  the  men  had  been  heavy  with  sleep. 

These  terrible  creatures  bite  the  victim  with  their  daggerlike  teeth.  inflic;tiiqç  a 
wound  resembling  a  de«>p  i^/.orcut.  The  nos<*  orear  is  the  usual  point  nf  aiiai  k.  and 
the  wound  continues  to  lilcnj  profusely  aft n  tlie  vamyiirc  Is  satiaifd  V»niii^' «  hildren 
are  .sometimes  m  wenkciunl  by  rontintial  attai  k-  from  thf  \ani)>ire  that  they  die, 
and  bands  of  cattle  and  horse^s  are  known  to  have  been  exterminated. 

We  found  that  hundreds  of  these  bats  made  their  home  in  a  hollow  tree  near  the 
cabin.  For  many  niglits  after  I,  for  one.  slept  with  one  eye  open. 

Kmni  PiMTto  ("andamo  there  is  a  navistibh»  waterway  acnw  Smith  Ameri<  u  !••  the 
mouth  ot  ilie  Aniaxon.  with  the  exception  of  the  slrel*  li  of  ialls  in  the  Mad*  Ira  i{iver. 
around  which  a  railroad  has  been  built.  You  will  find  the  winding  Ta  vara  Hiver 
on  the  brand-new  maps,  and  can  follow  the  course,  by  way  of  the  Tampobata,  Madre 
de  Dios,  and  Madeira,  to  the  Amaaon.  Thr  Tavara's  emerald  shores  were  brightened 
li\  llowiTÍng  tn'es  in  CToaf  massi"-' of  ■^•arlct  anil  l'oM  ami  licrc  ainî  lliere  were  <lelirate 
l»inkî<and  whites,  like  I'lnssoniini:  fruit  trocísat  liome.  We  wen-  w  U  on  nnr  jorirney 
across  8outh  American;  hut  it  wa."  nut  otir  plan  to  cross  the  comment  at  (his  latitude. 
We  were  to  return  to  the  highlands  over  the  same  difRcult  trail  for  further  exploration 
in  another  part  of  Peru. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  managed  in  the  wihis  with  s<  anty  eipiipiiieiit .  I  relie<l  «-n 
l>ami^  Nal  lire.  Sh<'  luis  vine-srreene<l  hatlittihs  in  th<'  river;  soft  l<'a^  o^  i<ir  tmv.  U 
and  hark  tor  soap  in  tiie  forest.  It  is  ama/iiig  how  well  groonunl  one  «  an  \h\  witti 
care,  even  without  the  luxuries  of  civilisation.  Clothes  become  tattered,  and  tfhof>s 
Iwvc  a  most  annoying  hubit  of  wi>aring  out;  but  the  air  and  the  sunlight,  and  the 
advftiiiire  and  romanee  of  explocation  are  full  compensation  to  some  of  Ui)  for  dis- 
comfort, harddiip,  and  danger. 
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Sine*  the  ox\H-<i\\\on  into  tlu*  "iii>idv"  country  vi  Porn  wo  ha\o  u-arhryl  nmny 
oihor  iinmapix'H  roirioiif  whoro  I  havt>  hooti  tho  f^rst  whifo  woman.  y<  t  no  otiior  land 
hsuf  hí-í-n  «•  (Jfjir  lo  me.  Here,  in  tlu*  din  (»i  civilizatutu,  tiit*  wandor-torch  glt^uij' 
through  my  dreaim,  and  the  tend  «f  gmteet  lure  lies  in  that  enchantio^  fonvt  country 
on  the  other  dde  of  the  Andes. 

PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


PKíMF.CT  HK(fAUUlNU  TUK  LNIOX  OF  I  EXTUAL  AMKKU  A. 

OWING  to  tlio  sugg(»sti()n  made  that  a  Central  American  Con- 
gress of  Plenipotentiaries  be  eonvcnecl  in  order  to  renew  the 
conventions  !na<le  at  Wasliinj^ton  in  1ÍK)7  and  espe<'ially 
the  convention  estahlishinf;  tlie  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice,  the  Government  of  HiHuluras,  through  Señor  Doctor  Francis<-<i 
Bertrniiil.  Presi<lent  of  the  Kepuhhc,  in  accept ijijj  the  pn»position  has 
commutiicatcd  willi  th<' oilier  Governments  of  Ccntrnl  America  pr«»- 
posing  that  the  {)n)j('(  te(i  Conference  of  FJenipoU  iiUaries  l>e  pnncipally 
occtipit'd  ill  ostid>li>irmfj  tlio  hasrs  of  Contrai  American  l'nii»îï. 

President  Bn-t rand  made  the  proposition  considering^  that  the 
moment  ha>  ariivcd  to  reconstruct  tlie  old  Contiai  Anioiican  Nation 
and  l)oin^'  inspncd  l)y  the  s<'iitiments  of  fratt-rnily  wliicli  now  exist 
hetwcon  llu-  ponplo  and  (invi-rnments  of  Central  Ameni  a. 

The  initiative  of  tlie  President  of  Ilonthiras  lias  heeii  acreptt  d  hy 
the  Governments  of  Central  Amerii  a  ami  at  proent  the  hases  ami 
the  fixing  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  pleni¡M)tent¡aries  are 
being  dÍ8cu88i>d. 

Throughout  Central  America  then*  have  been  fountled  clul>s,  prop- 
aganda centers^  and  newspapers  favoring  the  idea.  In  the  capital 
of  Honduras  the  ])ropaganda  is  under  the  direction  of  a  central  com- 
mittee which  has  sent  two  delegates  to  each  of  the  Central  American 
States.  These  delegates  have  been  cordially  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernments and  have  been  the  objects  of  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  student  and  workmen  associations  and  also 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  and  the  people  in  general. 


PAN  AMERICAN  MASS. 

A  Thanksijivin*:  Day  mass  was  hehl  on  Xovtinber  at  St. 
I^itih  k  ^  ("atliolic  Church,  in  Washington,  and  was  attendí»!  b\  all 
aml)assadoi's  and  ministers  of  the  various  American  Republics,  as  u  .  U 
as  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  aiui  «ítlier  (  ahiitet 
oiTicials.  and  men  prominent  in  public  life.  lîisliop  William  T.  Russ«*ll. 
who  originated  the  custom  of  liolding  the  Pau  American  nia.s>  uit 
Thanksgiving  Day  when  he  was  rector  of  the  church,  preacho<l  the 
sermon. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  16,  1917. 


Author. 


ARfiKNTINA. 

1917.  I 

Pniim«dJikwoillcnijm  ,  \  Sept.  7  W.   n.  U»l.orts<ui.  cutmA 

Exports  ÍCM-  the  first  S  monthK  of  1917   Sopt .  I.'>  l»o. 

Buitioesit  rondition.*   ï>cpt.  2.»  t  Do. 


Market  Idr  uMomabile  and  motor  tni7)r«  '  Aug. 

Pi*:tl«alaiiciMtloastocx|MNl«rs   Sept. 


»! 


!  S.T.  Lo»,  raaxui,  Rio  Grande 


I  doSul 


t^^Miifhouwslfi  MttifttOeiwM  ,  Get.  4 


S  '  A.  h.  II.  (iüttschulk,  roiiMl 
K(>ti<>nil.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Industrial  Exposition  Oec.    1   Chiis.  I..  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 

I'uulu. 

A.  L.  M.  <iolts?halk.  cotunil 
i^'nt'ful,  Itlo  de  Janeiro. 

P;i'^kiii{:  u(  Amorinin  tin-platenlupmenttf   O"!.    ■'>  Do. 

Part  works  at  Hio  Grande  <irt.  15  i  l»o. 

North  American  Copper  Co.  Iiianrh   Oct.  16  l>o. 

CHILK. 

I 

Im[x.vM)MUir  ofaeenrlngofllrlaltradeytailsllCiiof  Puntn  Arenas  i  Aur.  SS   i>.  J.  U.  If jmts» eonnil^  Pun- 

ior                                                                               ,  »ii  Arpttts. 

Tax  on  Stamped  paper  and  tvvenue  niamps  '  Sept.  i..  J.  Kccmi.  conmu  ftenend. 

'  '  VaiporsLsu. 

Sifamship  line  hetwven  Chile  and  Bmitl                             <k^.  3  Do. 

COLOMniA.  ^  i 

I 

romroerrr  and  Imluittrles  (or  1916  Sept.  20  C.  1..  fluyant, vonaul,  Barran- 

qollla. 

COSTA  tacA. 

National  Expoidlioii  '  .Sept.  «2   R.  K.  Chaite,  con«ul«  San  Joe, 

CVBA. 

rotiKfruotirtti  work      .Vtig.24    <!.  H.  SfarlMick. Consul. Tifn- 

luegos. 

RubiMT  Kood»  manufarluriiiK   Sept.  24  '  1,.  A.  Chrl^ly,  vice  consul, 

•  Havana. 

DOMINICAN  RXrVBUC. 

N^w- cii^:nmliou-<e  lor  Puerto  I'laia  .  Sept.  )h    a.  McLean,  consul,  Purr.o 

I'latn. 

Kxporttateji   Sept. 'JO  I>o 

Newspaper  and  poMiitlilng  bwlnewt  Hept.  21   t  s  Kdwards.  mkuniI.  Santo 

i  >(imini'o 

Market  fm  uiKitnoliil.  v  m  Santo I>flmtnKO  j. .  .do.  . .  I>o 

(V.r!«>f  rtif  *  inn  wmk  in  Satniniro   S«'pl  '¿.'1 


\.  Ms'l.i.i'i,  ninsiil.  PiUTlo 
I'lula 

C.  S.  Kdwards.  consul,  Soiiln 
Domingo. 

1>«. 

\  Mi  u-an.  consul,  Puerto 

Do. 

,\.  McLean,  ton.sul.  ruerln, 
Plata. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

C.  S.  Edwards,  «MMNil»  1^0 

A.  HcLcan,  consul,  Puerto 
Plato. 

Do. 

'  Thlx  <loes  not  ri'prvüeut  a  completo  list  oí  thi»  reports  maUc  by  the  consular  o  lirvr.<  io  l.ttUti  Ameri:-», 
bpt  me i^ly  ihoir  thatai»  soppIlM  toth*  Pan  American  Union  as  liheijr  to  be  ofiervire  to  thM  orjEnnliatlon. 


lî  11  I  -  I.  .r  r  I''  1  ri  ■  lik'li'  111         (I  I  >iiiiiiiii!n   S<'|»l ,  '2  \ 

lmi»ortaUon  ol cotton  sc«'<l  proliilHtod  cxr»'iit  from  I  nitcd  Stales.'  Sept. 
Market  neglected  by  United  States  manuiaetntcrs.  ,  Sept.  27 

N>i"<l  of  scweri   St>pt  27 

.N>w  (  h imt)f.  of  t'onimerw,  Tuit'  »  I'liUi   O.t.  2 

tiprniiiB lor  windmills.....  d  •  

Ic»plants   ()c'.7... 

Hippodromes  for  Puerto  Mata  and  SantiaüOL   .d  >  

Xew  Yojr'k  ere itini;  (  o  I>atin  Amanean  clients.   (let .  iff. . 

Market  for  pluml>ing  .supplies.   (>e*.li.. 

lliiiiway aaws the  RepuMie   Ort.  16.. 

New  hospitab  '  Oct.  1». . 

Monc'afv -iv^t«"m   d» 
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Reporté  reteived  up  to  November  /5,  /9I7— <?oiitinu6d. 


TU  le. 


SCVAWHU 


T»,it«». 


Ponibte  eommereial  wUtntian  asraMiwiit  bstwom  the  United 
States  md  Eandor. 

Caeeodineee.  

New  fire  Insuraiiee  law  , 


HOKOrKAS. 
Public  utilities  and  disposul  of  fmrhaigr. 
New  plow  (or  Spanlsb  Americii  


MEXICO. 

Vftliio  of  exports  for  Itin'c  months... 
Now  A iiit'ri(-.ui  M-lioiil  (if  Tampico... 
K\|Mjrl  (liilics  on  inotjils  


C'un.slruclitiii  work  

PurcbaM  of  fio  t  run  ors    

Bridge  between  F.l  I '«.so  and  Juurez  

Electric  railroad  frotii  Puebla  to  Tlaxcalu. 

Export  tax  on  petroleum  products  

Incfaaied  tramwav  rates  

ModlOcatlen  of  petroleum  values  

Market  for  eleetiieJlgtat  meters  

Uarket  for  shoes  

SoMdty  of  Mexican  ciirrencv  

Railroad  tbrough  SUte  of  Chiapas  


in?. 

Oct.  4.. 

Oct.  Iff. 

Oet.  25.. 


.Sept.  19. 
Sept.  27. 

>>1>1.  31) 

Oct.  !.. 

Oct.  2.. 

Oct.  ». . , 
Oct.  12. . 

Oct.  in.. 

...do  

Oct.  17.. 

Oct.  18.. 

Oct.  19. , 
...do..... 


...do.... 

oct.ao. 

...do.... 


Petroleum  exports  for  September. 
Board  of  Agrleolture  of  laliseo. . . . , 


ConitniotloD  work  

Inm  ore  for  sale  

Salt  beds  near  Matamoros. 


New  Pacific  Sicumsliip  ser\  ice  

Railroad  service  in  uortlieni  .Mcxiai. 


Oct.  22. 
Oet.2S. 

Oet.  27. 

Oet.  2». 

Oet.  20. 

...doi... . 


,  .  flo 
Nov.  7. 


PANAMA. 


Butlon  JiMtorjr  I  Sept.  M. 


Author. 


F.  W.  GodlOA 
eral,  Ooajnaqml 
Do. 
Do. 


F.  J.  Dyer,  coomiI,  Tc(IMi> 
Do. 


W'm.  W.  Canalla,  «tmisul. 
Vera  Vnn. 

C.  1.  Pawsoii.  consul.  Tam- 
pico. 

I..  K.  Zahriakie.  ooiuiul  gen- 
eral, Mexleeaty. 
Do. 
Vo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

O.  0.  WoodwMd,  eansnl. 
Matamoros. 

no. 

Do. 

L.  K.  ZabrisUe,  L- 
eral.  ifeiieoãtjr. 

Do. 

JR.  SiiUmmi^eanBal.  Ouad- 

ttlajora. 

L.  K .  Zabriükie,  cania]  MD« 
enil,  Mt'xiooCltjr. 

J.  H.  siiiiman,  ^'^tnH^  Ovk 

diklajora. 

G.  ('.  Wotxiwaid,  eamni, 

.Matamoros. 
!..  K.  Zabnskic.  cnaeul 
eral.  Mexico  ('it  v. 
Po. 

K.  .\.  Dow,  consul.  Ciudad 
Juaret. 


Ies  and  cold  storoso  pliuit  

Mm  wood  in  Colon  consular  district. 
LaîfBBt  apartment  boose  In  Colon.... 


Sept2«.. 
Oct.  3... 
Oet.a«.. 


Amoal  rqwrt  on  the  commam.  Industries,  and  flnanees  |  Sept.l.. 

VBCOITAT. 

Wcrk  on  Ifontevideo  ddpfud  suspended  j  Aug.  21 


Kxportalinn  of  twine  prohll>ilp<!  do  

.\iinual  n'{)ort  on  commerce  and  industries   Sept.  15. 

Receipts  and  dencil   Sept.  25. 

Aatllocust  campaiK»  1  Oct. 3... 

PenmNMDt  eleetrleal  exhibit  at  Montevideo   Oct.  «. . . 


.\.  C.  Snyder. 

Panama  City. 
J.  D.  nraher,  eemol. 
Do.  "--^ 

Do^ 


Win    w  Handley, 
Keneral.  Uma. 


Wni   n;iwsiiu.  Jr., 

Montevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Witllin  a  short  time  the  series  of  W IKELESS  TELEGKAPll  STA- 
TlONvS  ])hiime(l  by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  phice  the  southern  part  of  the  ]î(  piildie  in  wireless  eommuni- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  eountry  will  Ik'  completed.  The  onlj' 
stations  (if  tlic  series  referred  to  not  yet  midy  for  service  are  those 
wliieh  are  bein^  erceled  at  San  .lidian.  Territory  oi"  Santa  Cru/,,  and 
at  Punta  Deií^atbi,  Territory  of  Chubut.  The  first  of  tliese  was  to 
be  npi'iied  for  use  on  the  JOth  of  the  present  niontli,  and  the  other 
instaliaiion,  wiiieli  will  be  on  the  lighthimse  at  Punta  Delgada,  will 
be  completed  »ls  soon  as  the  material  can  be  brought  from  Buenos 
Aires.  Each  of  these  stations  has  a  reach  of  500  kilometers,  and 
they,  together  with  the  stations  in  operation  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
as  far  as  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  permanent  installations.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  employees 
the  organization  of  an  EXPOSITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIB. 
ITS,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  on  Florida  Street,  Buenos  Aires. 
The  object  of  the  exposition  is  not  only  to  show  samples  of  the  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  Uepubhc,  but  is  also  to  nc(iuaint  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  metropolis  with  these  products.  Preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  looking  to  the  erection  ])y  the  Government  of  a  building 
on  Saenz  Peña  and  Florida  Streets,  Buenos  Aires,  to  be  used  as  a 
permanent  stnietnr*'  for  exhibits  of  industrial  products. — — Aeeoidinf]^ 
to  a  n'i)i>it  of  the  DiriM-tdi-  <if  the  Aírrienltnrní  Museum  of  tlie  Rural 
Argentine  Soricty  the  competitive  EXHIBITS  OF  BARLEY  for 
brewing  purposes  i-e<'eiitly  made  in  the  national  eaj)ital.  met  with 
the  hearty  np|)i-ovul  of  the  grow*'is  of  tliis  cereal  as  well  a.s  of  the 
manufacturers  of  beer  and  hud  the  efTeet  of  enconraging  the  giDwei's 
lu  produce  u  belter  gram  than  herelofore.  The  Quilines  brewery  in 
Buenos  Aires  has  distributed  choice  barley  seed  t(»  'M)0  farmei-s  and 
is  conducting  an  information  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
agriculturists  in  growing  this  cereal  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  exhibits,  and  buyers 
were  found  for  choice  barley  at  25  centavos  above  the  current  market 

prices.  ^An  AUTOMOBILE   TRIP  was  recently  made  from 

Püerto  Madryn,  Territory  of  Chubut,  via  Bahia  Blanca-,  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  five  days,  the  distance  covered  aggregating  about  2,000 
kUometers,  or  an  average  run  of  400  l  il  nu  ters  (210  miles)  per 

day.  ^A  permanent  national  COMMlTTKlii   OF  SCIENTIFIC 

AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITITIOXS  was  organized  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  September  2«J  last,  ilelegates  from  more  than  20  institutions 
participating  in  the  proceedings.— — ^The  BTlXiET  COMMISSION 
of  the  national  capital  ciitimates  the  total  expeuties  of  the  munici- 
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pality  for  the  fiscal  year  11»  is  at  39,623,560  pesos,  curroncv  (paper 
poso  =$0.4245),  and  tlie    total  recciptvS  at  40.004.060  pesos,  cur- 

loiK y.  The  RURAL  ARCIEXTINE  SCKIETY  of  Buenos  Aires 

ha>  cleeted  Dr.  Joaquin  S.  de  Aneliorena.  President  of  tlie  org:nniza- 
tion  to  take  the  ))laee  of  Dr.  Juho  Pueyrredon,  deceaseii.  — ^înstiee 
Kaniún  Montero  I'aullier.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uruguay  in  Mon- 
tevideo, lias  j)resented  tlie  I.ibiMiy  of  the  Odlej^e  of  Lawyei-s,  lo<  ated 
in  the  Palaeo  of  .histiee,  Huono«  Aires,  v%'itli  a  complete  eidleetion  of 

the   IRUdl  AYAX    CODES.  Ae<<»rdinK   to   u   report  of  the 

BOARD  OF  Pl^BLIC  CHARITIES  the  number  of  persons  care<l 
for  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  connected  with  that  institutu)n  in 
1916  was  19»116.  The  receipts  of  the  board  during  the  year  referred 
to  amounted  to  4,757,882  pesos,  currency.  The  pi(*i>08ed  budget  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  1918  amounts  to,  in  round  numbers, 
4,000,000  pesos  currency.  ^The  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA  was  held  throughout  the  Argentine  Re- 
publicou October  12  last  under  the  name  of  "  Fiesta  de  la  Raza."  

The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industries  has  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  detailed  report  concerning  the  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  PAPER  in  the  Republic.  The  teport  abo  con- 
tains a  minute  study  of  the  materials  available  in  Argentina  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.-  -  COAL  from  the  recently  discovered 
Neuquen  deposits.  Territory  of  Chubut,  has  be(ni  tried  as  a  fuel  by 
the  State  railwa3rs  and  gave  excellent  results.    The  cm]  beds  referred 

to  are  reported  to  eover  an  extent  of  more  tli.ui  20  kilometers.  

The  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT  fi-om  the  Aigentine 
Republic  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  amounted 

to  702,506  and  743,572  tons,  respectively.^  The  proposed  BllXiKT 

of  the  Argentine  Government  for  1918  estimates  tlie  receipts  at 
382,402,047  ]>esos,  cnrnMicy.  and  the  expenditures  at  382,386.570 
pesos.  ('uiTcncy.  The  estiniated  cxpeinUturos  for  1018  are  1().63S.2.}S 
pesos,  currency,  less  than  tliose  of  tlie  j)revi<nis  year.  The  hoard  of 
direetoi>i  of  the  Ar^renline  Industrial  rni<)n  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
ai)proved  the  ha^ts.  subjects,  and  pro^rram  of  tin-  SECOND  LVDl'S- 
TRIAL  CO.NGRESS  which  is  to  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Si»ptera- 
ber  25,  1918. 


For  several  years  the  cougestiou  of  freight  and  the  inadequate  serv- 
iço on  the  Arica^La  Paz  Railroad  has  been  a  serious  handicap  for  mining 
companies  operating  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  road.  Recently 
the  Chilian  Senate  voted  a  sum  of  |SOO,000  for  further  equipping 
this  road  with  NEW  ROLLING  STOCK  which,  when  acquired,  wil 
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make  the  freii^ht  and  passenger  service  better  than  over  before.  The 
Arica-La  Paz  Kailioad.  as  will  be  recaUcd,  was  constructed  in 
iict'ordaiK'c  with  an  international  agreement  bctwooii  Bolivia  and 
Chile,  and  was  opened  to  traffic  a  year  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war.  The  scarcity  of  railway  supplies  and  inadequate 
nhipping  facilities  are  liir^jely  responsible  for  the  short ai^e  of  cais  and 
l<»comotivo«;  but  witli  the  action  above  noted,  it  is  liopcMl  lo  improve 

the  service  at  an  earlv  (hite.  Senor  Alejantho  del  Carpio  has  been 

chosen  KKCTOJi  OF  1  ilK  UNIVEUSITV  OF  TAHMA.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  distinp^nishcd  Bolivian  educator  f(>r  the  further  extension 
fif  learnint;  in  the  Tarija,  in  the  southern  region  of  Rnlivia.  lias  given 
l^cncral  satisfaction,  lie  ha?;  hrng  been  prominent  in  ('(hicat  ioiial  work 
in  l..a  Paz  an<l  oth»  r  j  ku  i  >  the  l{t'[>ul>lic.  -Tlie  nomination  of  i>r. 
Placido  Sanchez  a..  MÍMSTER  OF  BOLIVIA  IN  AUOENTINA, 
which  was  announced  recently,  has  been  received  with  sjxM  ial  satis- 
faction. One  of  the  prominent  newspapers  of  Buent»s  .\ircs,  La 
Epoca,  has  sent  a  telegram  expressing  the  plensure  of  Argrntinc  peo- 
ple in  general  at  the  apixutil jucnt  of  this  weU-knowii  liohvian  states- 
mall  to  tlic  Argentine  mission.  Officials  of  tlie  Antofagjista  &. 

Bolivni  liailroad  are  being  congratulated  on  the  excellent  DINING 
CAR  SERVICE  provitled  for  the  members  of  several  foreign  delega- 
tions who  journeyed  over  this  railroad  to  La  Paz  on  the  ocoision  of 
the  recent  inauguration  of  Bolivians  new  President.  From  time  to 
time  many  travelers  note  the  good  food  supplied  on  dining  cars  of 
this  road,  which  traverses  one  of  the  most  arid  regions  of  South 

America.  ^Thc  NEW  RAILWAY  line  from  Viacha  to  La  Paz,  a 

distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  oponed  to  traffic  in  September  last. 
This  link  now  completes  the  route  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Rail- 
road actually  into  the  Bolivian  capital.  Heretof(»re  the  trains  of  this 
roa<l  entering  La  Paz  have  used  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  tracks  from  the 
junction  poin  t ,  \'i acha .  The  length  of  the  main  line  from  Antofagasta 
t4>  La  Paz  is,  including  the  new  branch,  about  720  miles.  ^The  Min- 
ister of  Industry  has  granted  certain  privileges  for  utilizing  the 
WATERS  OF  "Eb  PARAISO,"  Rio  Mulatos,  to  Seni.r  Ruperto  Lei- 
ton.  The  latter  proposes  to  exploit  these  waters  and  wUl  import 
certain  machinery  for  that  purpose.  At  present  large  quantities  of 
mineral  and  table  water-s  are  annuaUy  imported  by  Iî<)li\  in.  but  with 
the  development  of  the  above  springs  it  is  believed  that  the  homo 
product  will  largely  replace  imported  waters,  at  least  »  new  industry 
is  to  be  given  a  trial.  Construction  work  on  the  POTOSl-SrCRE 
R.MIiR()AT>  is  progn'ssing  in  n  satisfactory  manner,  aeeording  to 
the  monthly  re|M>rt  of  the  director  of  works.  liolivian  newspa|)<'is 
report  considera l>le  agitation  relat ive  i o  t  lir  <|M('>(  ion  of  A  I ,C(  )l  1( )L1C 
LIQUORS.  \\  Inle  ])rohil)it ion  in  Bolivia  niuy  be  u  long  ihstance 
away,  then*  ;»re  many  who  believe  in  restricting  the  sales  or  in  cur- 
taihng  su|>piie.-'  t»t  various  kinds  of  liquors. 
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A  biU  to  restrict  or  PROHTBTT  EXPORTS  OF  CEHEAÎ.S  has 
been  intnxluccH  into  Coi»gri»ss  })y  Dr.  BarlxKsa  l>inia.  vS^crcMarv  of 
the  Einantc  (■oinmittee  of  the  Federal  C/liamber  of  Deputies.  Dr. 
Vieira  Souto,  a  notei!  Brazilian  economist  and  nuMnher  of  Congress, 
made,  in  r('j)r-('S('ii(ation  of  the  Nalinnai  Society  of  Agriculture,  a 
notable  address  un  this  subje<*t  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  National 

Cereals  Conference  which  met  recently  in  Corytiba.  An  a])peal  to 

the  people  of  Brazil,  in  the  name  of  tho  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Commercial  Association  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  to  secure  AID  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  BELGimi,  signed  1)y  Dr.  NUo  Pcçanha,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Ruy  Barbosa,  has  been  telegraphed 
to  tho  governors  of  tho  States  and  to  the  Pï*efect  of  the  Federal 

District.  ^Prof.  Basilio  de  MagaUhaes  is  ]>reparing  for  publication 

in  Vol.  LXXXI  of  the  Review  of  the  Historical  Institute  the  originals 
of  the  "EPHEMERIDES  BRASILEIRAS"  by  the  late  Rio  do 

Branco.  ^Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  Pk^fect  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 

taken  steps,  in  cooperation  with  the  packing  houses  and  meat  dealers 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  prevent  BEEF  being  sold  at  more  than  a  reason- 

able  price  in  the  Federal  Ca])itid.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Conirrcss  j)rovidin<;  for  tlie 
foundiniî  of  an  AMERICAN  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  I  NION, 
with  headquarters  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  composed  of  special  missions 
representing  each  country^  with  the  object  of  defending  principles 
of  harmony  and  solidarity  among  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  According  to  press  reports  the  Depart nu  nt  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Government  of  Brazil  reicntly  remitted  £  1  (i.U(JO,()()0 
(£  =  $4.S665)  on  account  of  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  the  RcpuMir 

up  to  1916,  inclusive.  EXPOIÍTS  OF  FROZEN  MEATS  from 

packing  houses  in  Brazil  continue  to  increase.  This  trade,  wliii  li 
begun  in  1914  by  a  trial  shipment  of  1,4 Ifi  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2(»4(i 
pounds),  valued  at  1.1  contos  (conto  — S270>  currenev.  iiiennised  in 
three  vears  to  sneli  an  extent  as  to  heeonie  one  of  the  ])rincipal  export 
products  of  tlie  country.  In  HM5  Brazil  exported  S,514  metric  tons 
(metric  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds)  of  refrigerated  meats,  Vidue<l  at  6.121 
rontos,  j)ai)er;  in  191G  the  exports  of  this  article  rose  to  ;ia.Ot»l 
metric  tojis,  valued  at  2S,192  contos,  and  duiiuii  tlie  first  seven 
months  of  1917  the  exporta  of  frozen  meats  umuuntod  to  :i9,622 
metric  tons,  valued  nt  :i5,674  paper  contos.    Tlie  chief  j)urchasers 

were  Ital}',  France,  iMi^íland,  and  the  I'uited  States.  During  the 

years  1914  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  Central  Raihvay  of  Brasil  trans* 
ported  983,831  tons  of  MANGANESE  ORE,  248,758  tons  of  which 
were  hauled  in  1914,  305,770  tons  in  1915,  and  429,303  tons  in  1916. 
678 
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Dunn<]j  the  lirst  quarter  of  1917  the  railway  in  question  hauled 
261,700  tons.  The  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  whirh  be<;nn  the 
eultivation  of  cotton  coninicrciiilly  in  with  a  j)ro(hi('tion  of  49U 

kilos,  increased  the  (quantity  «^rown  in  to  21.653  kih)s,  and  ej^ti- 

mates  have  l)een  niude  that  the  crop  of  1917  will  be  so.DOO  kilos. 
The  cotton  faetones  in  the  State  referred  to  consumed  in  1916, 
112,742  kilos  of  raw  cotton,  an<l  darm<i  the  first  quarter  of  1917, 
70,888  kilos.  These  ligures  show  that  in  each  of  the  years  referretl 
to  it  was  necessary  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  cotton  factories  of  the  State.  The 
State  of  Espirito  Santo  is  not  only  encouraging  the  cultiration  of 
cotton  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  but  has  taken  steps 
to  introduce  the  growing  of  cereals  especially  upon  the  high  table- 
lands of  the  commonwealth.  The  State  of  Espirito  Santo  lies  be- 
tween Bahia  on  the  north,  Minas  Geraes  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  south.  Its 
area  is  44,839  square  kilometers.  The  State  is  noted  for  its  rich 
forests  containing  yaluable  woods.  Of  late  years  it  has  received 
considerable  European  immigration,  is  very  progressive,  and  its  agri- 
cultural wealth  is  being  rapidly  developed.  The  northern  part  of 
the  State,  with  Sao  Matheus  as  a  center,  is  noted  for  its  coffee  and 
niandicK'a  plantations.    Victoria,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Bay  of 

Espil  it"  .Santo,  has  a  j^ood  port  and  n  large  maritime  trade.  The 

TWENTIETH  ( ONGRESS  OF  AMEK ICANISTS,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1918,  has  been  postponed  until 
1919,  and  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
further  postponement. 


The  Presi»hnit  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  bv-laws  of  the 
RENGO  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  CO.  and  has  authorized  that  cor- 
poration to  do  husinoss  in  the  Uepuhlic.  This  company  proposes  tf> 
constnict  and  operate  an  electric  tramway  between  Rengo  station. 
Depart nicTit  of  CaupoHenn.  and  La  Isla,  an<l  to  build  and  operate 

such  hranciies  as  it  may  dwm  <\vpedient.  The  Department  of 

Industry  has  af)proved  |)lans  and  estimates  prepared  by  t lie  Bureau 
of  Public  Wt.iks  for  tlie  construction  of  the  MELADO  IKKKiA- 
TION  CANAL.  Province  of  Linares,  with  u  caj)acity  foi-  in-i<;atini; 

4:<.000  h<'(  tar<s  of  hind.         Belisário  Tornas,  a  Chilean  ))hihint  hropist 

rceenlly  deceased,  bequeathed  500. ()()()  jX'sos  (peso  =  $0.25)  to  be  used 
in  the  establishment  of  u  IIOI  SE  FOR  STUDENTS.  Ground  has 
been  acquired  and  construction  work  begun  on  the  building,  which 
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will  Ik*  lar^<'  «'!i<Miu:h  to  comfortably  lo<lge  pupils  from  the  Provinces 
wtio  take  till'  kitjU-srhool  twhnical  («lurs*».  Tlic  sum  of  100,000 
poos  of  this  fuiul  will  Ix*  ])iit  out  at  inti'r<->1.  nnd  the  j)i-o(<'eils  used 

to  send  teciitiical  students  ul>r<»ad  to  (■oiH¡)lete  iheir  education,  

Dining  thi-  laUor  part  of  Septemher  la>t  tlie  NKW  SAVOY  HOTEL. 
iti>lnlle(l  in  ««tic  of  the  finr^l  and  most  centrally  located  huil<ling>  in 
the  City  of  Satitintro.  \\  a-  «¡MMied  to  the  public.  The  hotel  isniodernly 
ecjuipped  and  is  up  to  date  in  every  res|H'(t.  ^Tln'  pir-ss  of  San- 
tiago announces  that  the  Natioiial  dovcrnmcnt  has  granud  an  ex- 
clusive concession  to  Rodolfo  Cavada  for  the  INDUSTRIAL  L'SE 
OF  A  VEGETABLE  PRODUCT  called  in  ChUe  "barba  de  viejo" 
(Old  man's  board).  This  plant  grows  extensively  in  the  region 
compriscMl  between  the  Linari  and  VUlamca  RireTS  near  the  coaát, 
and  produces  a  fibrous  substance  used  for  mattresses,  pillows,  pack 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  rope,  etc.,  while  the  by-products  are  used  as 
an  agricultural  fertilizer.  law  has  been  promulgated  authoris- 
ing the  condemnation  of  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  AQUEDUCTS  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the 
Republic,  and  appropriating  17,835,000  pesos,  paper,  for  this 

work.  ^A  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  Government  to 

negotiate  a  LOAN  of  20,000,000,  Chilean  gold  ih^)s  (gold  peso* 
$0*365),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  he  used  in  improving  the 
eqiiipniont  of  Government  railways  and  in  the  construction  of  new 
lines.   Of  this  amount   18,200,000  vroiã  pesos  are  set   aside  to 

be  ex{H»nded  on  the  North  Central  Railway  system.^  With  the 

object  of  enc4)uraging:  the  cultivation  of  OLIVE  tro€«  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  ijn*<^ves  that  will  prnduce  fruit  in  sufficient  ({uantities  for 
the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  to  supply  domestic  needs,  the  Government 
has  placed  on  snle  1  S,Ot)0  olive  plants  from  the  Vallenar,  San  Fernan<lo. 
and  Linares  nurseries,  and  recrminn'iuls  that  siniUar  action  be  taken 
by  llie  agricultural  schools  at  Santiago,  Talca,  and  Chilian.  Chile 

imports  annually  olive  oil  to  the  value  of  three  iniUion  ^old  ptvsos.  

A  number  of  IMPORTANT  CONGRESSES  have  recently  hin^n 
held  in  Santiago,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  the  First  National 
Congress  of  Public  Chanty,  the  Pan  American  Dental  Congress,  and 
the  First  National  (ar|)enters'  Con^M-ess. --  A  MINERALOGICAL 
Ml"^SEUM  has  recently  ix-en  established  at  Arica.  Province  of 
Tarapaca.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  minerals  and  salts,  agri- 
cultural produi  ts  and  other  int.  rt»sting  objects  will  be  displayed.  — 
The  Presi<Ient  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  to  establish  four 
LEGATIONS  in  Latin  America,  one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Colombia, 

one  in  Guba  and  Venezuela,  and  one  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  

THE  BUDGET  OF  EXPENSES  of  the  Chilean  Government  for 
1918  amounts  to  201,686,480  pesos,  paper  (paper  pt^»  $0.245),  and 
65,341,171  pcAo.4,  gold,  (toH  peso» $0.365). 
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The  Prcsitli'ut  i»f  the  Kopuhlic  has  nuthorizoíl  the  Municipal 
Council  at  Medcllin  to  contract  a  loan  of  $50,000,  gold,  the  proceeds 
of  which  aro  to  bo  used  to  purchase  the  TELEPHONE  installation 

of  that  city.  By  instruction  of  the  Central  Board  of  Hygiene  the 

Municipal  Council  of  Cartagena  has  issued  an  order  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  MUNICIPAL  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  DISPENSARY 

in  that  city.  ^Preas  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Pearson  &  Son  of 

London  estimate  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  CARTAGENA,  including  sewering,  paving  of  streets, 
etc.,  at  S:î,S36,890,  gold.  The  statement  is  nnwle,  however,  that 
some  of  the  improvements  are  not  urgently  needed,  and  that  the  most 
necessary  ones  could  he  ma(U'  at  a  cost  of  $1 ,0.S:i,2S0.-  Ahout  3Ü 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Mocoa,  Department  of  Cauca. 
lUïV  SPKINCiS  have  heen  discovered  flowing  from  the  crevi<*es  uf 
rocks  luMir  tlie  foot  of  n  mountain.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
from  the  diflVrcut  crevices  varies  from  cpiite  cold  to  27°  C.  The 
waters  are  reinuled  to  have  medicinal  properties,  and  it  is  believed 
that  tlie  springs  will  hec(»me  n  grt^it  hntliiiig  resort.  -Ai'cording  to 
the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Department  t>f  Valle,  the  populntictiv 

of  that  Department  is  2o0,l'>r).  Dr.  Kmilio  Jaramillo  of  Meilellin 

continues  to  prepare  valuable  formulas  for  the  nuuiufacture  of 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  of  large  consumption  in  the  Rcpuhlic 

entirely  out  of  materials  fòund  in  the  country.  The  STOCK 

CENSUS  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  for  1916  shows  stock  as 
follows:  Asses,  92,131,  valued  at  SI .842,620,  gold;  horses,  137,876, 
valued  at  $5,515,040;  cattle,  Í, 326,000,  valued  at  $33,125,810,  goats, 
20,823,  valued  at  $20,823;  and  hogs,  183,035,  valued  at  $1,098,210. 
In  December,  1917,  the  THIRD  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONG  R  ESS 
will  nie<  (  in  Cartagena.  The  Congress  offers  for  the  best  unpublished 
work  the  Manuel  Forero  |>nze  consisting  of  a  gohl  cup  and  <'ash  Ut 
the  amount  of  $200,  gold  -The  Caribbean  Shipping  Co.,  of  New 
York,  has  established  a  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  between  the  Atlantic 

ports  of  Colombia  and  the  American  metropolis.  An  AGRlCl'Ii- 

T1"^RAÎ.  SÍK^ÍETY  was  organized  nt  Tnnja  in  September  last  with 
the  (ihject  of  enconrat^inf]:  the  «ievelopment  of  the  agricultural  re- 

suun cs  of  tb'"  Department  of  Boyaca.  A  corporation  with  a 

capital  of  iisu.uoo,  gold,  has  been  organizei!  at  Medellin,  under  the 
name  of  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  DENTAL  UNION  {c  engage 
in  the  importaliun  and  sale  of  deiitul  supjilies  and  the  nuuiufacture 

and  sale  of  pharmaceutical  specialties.-  In  1916  the  Department 

of  Antioquia  received  from  the  Department  of  Bolivar  44,003  head 
of  CATTLE,  valued  at  $1,690,211,  gold,  aa  compared  with  45,326 
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head  in  1915.  vducd  at  $1,640,541.- — ^Under  a  decree  of  the  Départ- 
iront of  Public  Works  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 

roniv  of  the  URABÁ  RAILWAY.  According  to  a  recent  messap^e 

of  the  President  to  the  National  Congress  the  RE\'ENl^ES  of  the 
nation  from  March  to  July,  1017,  amounted  to  Sõ.7()S,:i09,  p)ld,  as 
compared  with  $7,246,464,  gold,  collected  diirint;  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year.^  In  1916  the  IMPORTS  OF  RICK  throuc^h  the 
principal  customhouses  of  the  Republic  ugj^regated  8,869,092  1  i!  ^- 
of  whicli  4,667,652  k'úoa  entered  through  the  Port  of  Barranijuilla, 
3,()7<i.7í)')  through  Carttigena,  632,709  through  Santa  Maria,  and  the 
remainder  through  the  ports  of  Buenaventura,  Kioiiacha,  Tumaco, 
and  Cúcuta. 


COSTA  RiC\ 


According  to  press  reports  the  two  COCONUT  OIL  EXTRACTING 
MiVCHINES  ordered  by  the  Treasury  Department  will  soon  arrive 
in  Costa  Rica.  Tlie  vegetable  oil  industry  is  a  vcr>'  promising  one, 
inasmuch  as  this  product  can  be  substituted  for  lard  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  The  Government  ])ro])oscs  to  set  up  one  of  these 
machines  in  làmon  and  the  other  in  Funtarcnas  niul  sell  th(>m  at 
cost  so  as  to  encouraire  production.-  The  INDCSTRIAL  AGRI- 
m.TURAL  EXPOSITION  and  the  Stock  Show  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  District  were  heUl  at  Linton  from  the  12th  to  the  1  It  d  of  O»  toher 
last,  and  were  well  attendeil.  Some  200  exhihitors  to*)k  part  in 
tne  Exposition  and  displays  were  mjule  of  a  lai^e  number  of  industrial 
articles  manufactured  in  the  National  Capital  and  in  ()th<'r  ]>art>  of 
the  country.  Many  agricultural  ])roducts  were  also  on  exhibition, 
and  these  showed  in  a  striking  manner  tlie  richness  and  fertihty  of 

the  s(»il  of  the  Republic.  With  the  object  of  ascertaining  a]>])roxi- 

mately  the  FOOD  RKSOURCES  OF  THE  REPI  ULIC.  Uw  I'r.si- 
dent  j>n>poseH  to  maintain  in  each  of  the  oilices  of  the  Rural  Guartl, 
and  in  such  other  places  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  crop  registers 
in  which  ill  ]ii is(uis  engaged  in  agricidture  shall  be  re<|uired  to  givo 
fuU  particulars  of  the  cro])s  planted  und  harvested.  Data  recently 
compiled  show  that  the  rice  and  bean  crops  of  Costa  Rica  for  1917 
are  sufficient  to  supply'  the  domestic  needs  of  the  nation  and  leave  a 

surplus  for  export.  An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  requiring 

instruction  to  be  given  in  the  principal  schoob  of  the  Republic  in 

the  WEAVING  OF  HATS  from  the  pita  or  agave  fiber.  A  contract 

has  been  made  with  the  Department  of  Promotion  (Fomento)  tc 
install  in  Costa  Rica  within  the  next  two  years  machinery  for  the 
extraction  of  paper  pulp,  and  to  establish  within  a  year  thereafter  a 
PAPER  FÂCrôRY  whicn  will  use  material  produced  in  the  country 
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in  the  manufacture  of  })a{»er.  The  factory  proposes  to  produce 
within  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  jeani  after  its  establishment,  all  the 
paper  that  may  be  necessary  for  use  in  the  Republic,  and  oblígate^» 
itself  to  pay  to  the  GoTernment  the  sum  of  2,500  colones  (Colon  ^ 

$0.4653)  should  it  fail  to  do  so.  On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 

of  the  96th  anniversary  of  National  Independence  on  September  15 
last,  tlie  iww  building  of  the  .Tiiaii  Rafael  Mora  School  in  the  City  of 
S.'.n  Jos'  \\;!s  o]>('nt>d  to  piil)li('  uso  bv  huldiiif]:  thcnñn  a  NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  OF  DECOliATIVK  AND  INDUSTKIAL  ARTS, 
w.iich  roniained  open  until  the  30lh  of  the  same  month.  This 
expositiofi.  in  accord rinrtMvitn  a  decree  of  March  'M)  last,  is  to  be  held 
annu'illv  for  the  purpose  of  encoiiragrnt;  the  development  of  this 
branc  1  of  industry  in  t  ic  Rc])iiblir.  -Tne  Xntional  rf)nri:rcss  lias 
enacted  a  law  jjjoverninji  tlic  uliUzatioii  of  t;ic  waters  of  tlic  Republic 
in  tue  production  of  ELECTRIC  ligiit  and  power. 


The  estimated  production  of  the  Cuban  SUGAR  crop  for  the  year 
1916-17  is  3,019,936  tons,  as  compared  with 3, 006,624  tons  in  1915-16. 
The  maximum  price  of  raw  sugar  has  been  ostaldished  by  an  execu- 
tive decree  at  4f  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  5}  cents  por  pound 
retail;  refined  sugar  is  7^  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  cents 
retail.  Tlu^  price  of  loaf  sugar  is  fixed  at  0  cents  per  poun<l  retail. 
It  is  understooil  that  the  term  wholesale  means  not  less  than  :^0<) 
pounds.  The  decree  makes  clear  that  no  sugar  is  to  be  exported  to 
neutral  cinintries.  niu!  that  the  prices  mentioned  are  subject  to 
dialler  hy  the  ( 'nniniit ( cc  of  National  I)<»fense.  It  is  rcjiorted  that 
not  less  tliaii  4.(Kl()  Spaniards  will  soon  arrive  in  Cuba  tí»  take  part 
in  the  coniin<^  >u^ar  harvest.  The  Department  of  .Vjiriculture  has 
recently  inspc  -ti'  l  a  number  of  the  mountainous  rc^'ious  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Province  of  Oriente  with  a  view  of  obtaining  titnber  for 
the  market  anti  using  the  cleared  space  for  the  growing  oí  sugar 
cane.  On  November  10  last  now  POSTAGE  RATES  on  first- 
class  matter  became  effective  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  follows: 
Letters  and  other  sealed  correspondence  or  packages,  3  cents  per 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof;  postal  cards,  2  cents  each.  These  rates 
apply  on  mail  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Canal  Zone.   The  registration  fee  is  fixed  at  10 

cents.  Plans  for  increasing  the  war  resources  of  the  Republic  of 

Cuba  inrliide  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Cuban  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  WAK  FARMS 
and  agricultural  zones  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  referred 
to,  and  the  cultivation  of  needed  foodstulTs  under  the  control  of 
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thf  (iovfniriUTit.  It  i<.  fX|)e<ltHl  that  this  will  solvo  Cuha's  ÍímkI 
siluaf  it»n  nni\  Tfh'íiM'  steamers  f<»rthc  transportation  of  the  siipir  crop. 
Thf  imj>ortati<iii  and  pxp'^rt  i!if»n  of  all  fcMxIstuffs  is  plarrd  in  the 
harvl^  of  till-  (  'iil>an  (  k «'rniii*-in .  a<  woU  as  tnule  in  j>elroi«-iuii  and 

i<r<"<|ii<       l  oal.  -uLTîir  l»:i¡r^.  and  <»t}nT  ni'cr-- nic^.  -According 

to  hi  Din  i'i'he  Day  .  a  dail\  n«'\s -pafxT  <>f  Hal>ana.  a  (CREMA- 
TION PLANT  hf\^  hren  r-t  al)li-lH  «i  m  the  National  i'apilai.  The 
erection  of  thi>  ¡jlant  and  if-  a<-.  t'j)tnnce  by  lhe  Fkmrd  of  Health  of 
the  Clovt  rniiient  of  (  "ulia  \va-  due  hir^'rly  tn  the  rffoi  lr,  uf  Dr.  (^ándiíio 
Hoyos  who  has  adv.M  an  d  ft»i  1.')  years  the  luiniinj;  of  corj»ses  as  a 

huinaialanau  aiiti  .-«ainlary  measure.  A  (jOLD  MINE  has  1)hmi 

ilenounced  on  the  Julia  phmtation.  j>ri>vuHc  <»f  Matanzas,  Tlu- 
j^old  ore  is  repi»rted  to  have  been  founti  there  while  making  excava- 
tions for  buildinji.  -  -MATERNITY  HOSPITALS  are  to  be  estab- 
lished at  vañou:^  points  in  Cuba,  the  Province  of  Pinar  dei  Rio 
having  been  chot>en  for  the  fitst  hospital.  According  to  press  reports 
the  Government  has  $300,000  on  hand  for  the  erection  and  equip* 

ment  of  these  hospitak.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  MARKETING 

OF  THE  SUGAR  CROP  the  Cuban  Government  proj^iaes  to  lend 
$5,000,000  to  the  railways  of  the  Repubhc.  The  Cuban  authori- 
ties are  reported  to  have  decided  to  place  strong  restrict  ions  on  the 
IMMIGRATION  OF  CHINESE,  permitting  only  meirhants  and 
agriculturists  to  enter  the  country.  Chinese  laborers  contracted  by 
sugar  planters  will  he  admitted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  new 

immigration  law,  ^The  Cuban  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY,  of  which 

Mrs.  Menocal,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  the  president, 
proposes  to  raise  $1,000.000  for  its  work  in  Eiurope.  A  hospital 
is  to  be  established  in  France  efpiipped  with  at  least  100  b<'<{s  and 

liaving  a  full  complement  of  Cuban  doctors  and  nurses.  The  Isle 

of  Pines  Appeal  recommends  the  prcMiuction  of  HONEY  on  a  lar^ 
scale  in  that  part  of  the  Republic,  inasmuch  as  flowers  bloom  there 
the  year  round  and  climatic  conditions  are  most  fav<irnbîe  for  success- 
ful bee-keepinjr.  -The  Morro  W  IRELESS  tower  is  to  be  transferre<l 

to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  new  wirele<-^  station  near  the  National 
Observatory.  Habana,  has  a  range  of  3,000  miles  and  will  soon  be 
completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

The  DOMINICAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  of  1917  has  bíH-ii 
enipuvvt;rcil  to  receiv»»,  investigate,  and  adjust  aU  outstandinj^  claims 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  which  had  their  origin  after  July 
I,  1904,  and  prior  to  November  29,  1916,  but  no  claim  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Dominican  Claims  Commission  of  1917  if  such  claim 
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in  whole  or  in  part  was  included  in  or  adjusted  or  rejected  under  the 
plan  of  adjustmeat  made  to  conform  with  the  terms  of  the  Amorican- 

Dominican   Convention   of   February   8,    1907.  The  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  (Se^nindft  Knf^eñanza)  of  the  Republic  have  divided  their 
work  for  the  school  year  1917—18  into  six  courses,  numliert  1  from 
1  to  6,  respectively.  The  completion  of  the  first  throe  and  une  of 
the  last  three  courses  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma,  l-'upils  to 
whom  diplomas  liave  been  issued  and  who  complete  the  remaining 

two  courses  are  priven  teacher  certificates.  Tlie  STAMP  LAW  of 

1910  has  been  amended  so  that  mdividuak  or  iirms  manufacturing 
articles  within  the  Dominican  Repuhlic  upon  which  a  stamp  tax  is 
levied  and  upon  wliioli  sucii  tax  haa  been  paid  ahaU  be  entitled  to  a 
lafund  of  the  amoimt  of  the  atamp  tax  ao  paid  when  auch  manu- 
factoied  artidea  aro  exported  to  a  fineign  ccnmtry,  provided  that  no 
sudh  refund  ahall.be  paid  il  the  amount  of  the  atamp  taz  repreaented 
by  any  aingle  eî^itation  anuranta  to  leea  than  $10,  nor  unksa  the 
artidae  are  exported  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  manufacture, 
nor  iml^  the  prescribed  landing  certificate  is  presented  with  the 
eiaim  for  refund  within  six  montha  from  the  date  of  eiqportatioD. 
The  same  lawpieecribee  that  every  person,  firm,  society,  or  corporation 
that  imports  or  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  or 
articles  that  are  subject  to  the  stamp  tax  shall  keep  in  his  factory 
or  office  such  records  relating  to  the  purcliase  of  raw  mntnials, 
quantity  manufactured,  sales,  imports,  etc.,  as  may  be  requucd  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  Stamp  Office.  ^The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, according  to  information  contained  in  the  ''Listin  Diario."  a 
daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo,  possesses  coastal 
ZONES  RICH  IN  FISH,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  waters 
of  the  Beata  Islands  and  of  the  Samaná  Bay,  in  addition  to  an 
extenaive  coaat  region  auitable  at  numeroua  pointa  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  industry.  The  fishing  watera  of  the  eoast  con- 
tain one  of  the  great  atorehouaea  of  undev^ped  wealth  of  the  countiy 
and  eould  be  made  to  yield  an  enormoua  aupply  of  cheap  and  palatable 

sea  food.  An  organization  entitled  '^CompefiÍA  Anónima  de 

Explotaciones  Industrialea"  (Joint  Stock  Company  of  Indxistrial 
£i]qiloitations)  has  been  organiaed  in  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  with 
e  capital  of  $500,000,  American  gold,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of 
SlOO  each.  All  of  the  shares  have  been  subscribed  and  $12.5,000  paid 
in.  The  company  proposes  to  engage  in  the  purchase  and  shIc  of 
uncultivated  lands  and  plantations,  the  cuhivation  of  sugar  cane  and 
other  staple  products,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  raising  of  stock, 
etc.  The  prosit  lent  of  the  company  is  Juan  B.  Vicmi,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  auditor,  Angiolino  Vicini.  It  is  estimated  that  the 

Province  of  Seybo  has  5,000,000  CACAO  trees  of  which  4,000,000 
are  bearing. — —Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  installation  of  a 
243Õ3— 17— Bull.  6  9 
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HYDKO-ËLË0TKI0  light  and  power  plant  at  Seybo  of  sufiScieat 
capacity  to  furnish  li^t  and  power  to  the  miinicipaUt^  of  Sejbo  and 
the  immediate  vicinity. 


ECUADOR 


Preliminary  stcj^s  liuvo  Ix  tn  taken  hy  n  number  of  Ecuadorian 
capitalists  and  business  men  to  uinrunizc  a  nutional  petroleum  oom- 
pan\.  The  chaimian  of  the  ori^anizing  cojiimittee  is  Dr.  Carlos 
Vitori,  and  tlio  Secretary  is  Eduardo  Blanco,  both  of  GuuyuquQ. 
This  coqiuraLioa  is  to  bo  called,  "La  Sociedad  Anónima  Petrolífera 
Nacional"  (The  National  Jointstock  Petroleum  Co.)  According  to 
recent  estímates  a  thorough  exploitation  of  the  FETROLEIUM 
DSFOSnS  OF  BCUABOR  would  bring  into  the  National  Txeaemy 
an  annual  revenue  of  4j000,000  sucres  (sucre» $0.4867).  Tlie  petro- 
leum company  refened  to  proposes  to  confine  its  operation  for  the 
present  to  the  Santa  Blena  oil  deposits  where  crude  petroleum  i« 
found  in  paying  quantities,  and  later  to  extend  the  scope  of  it 
actiyities  to  other  parte  of  the  Republic.  By  introducing  modem 
macliinery  and  methods  into  these  oil  fields,  it  is  believed  that  a 
development  will  be  had  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Mexican 
petroleum  zones.  Santa  Elena  possesses  a  good  climate,  tlic  oil  wells 
arc  nonv  the  coast  and  excellent  transportation  facilities  are  available 
for  the  s'dpment  of  the  product,  which  çoiúã  be  piped  nt  a  small 
expense  to  deep  water,  thereby  enabling  i  \io  oil  to  bo  loaded  on  to 
vesseU  (juickly  and  at  a  minimum  cost.-  The  Eruadorian  STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY  lias  been  organized  in  Guayaquil  with  a  capital 
stock  of  TiSOO.OOO  (L  =  $4.8665).  The  objects  of  the  company,  as 
stated  in  its  pruspoctus,  is  the  creation  of  a  national  merchant  marine, 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  unrestricted 
commerce,  in  so  far  as  transportation  faeilities  an  concerned,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  development  and  exploitation  of  those 
islands.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Guayaquil.  One 
of  the  things  it  proposes  to  do  is  to  purchase  in  the  nesr  futon  four 
vessels  to  eogsgein  the  coastwise  trade  and  in  the  oommeroe  between 

Ecuador  and  ¿é  Galapagos  Islanda.  A  biU  has  been  introduced 

into  Congress  proposing  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  of  a  sucre 
($0.243)  per  head  of  cattle  on  hand  on  January  1,  1918,  1919,  and 
1920,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Sibambe 

to  CUENCA  RAILWAY.  The  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK,  a 

corporation  recently  or^ranized  in  the  city  of  Ecuador  with  a  capital 
of  400,000  sucres,  divided  into  4,000  shares  of  100  sucres  (sucre  = 
$0.4867),  has  been  authorized  to  establish  its  headquarters  in  the 
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Capital  of  the  Republic  and  to  operate  branches  at  such  places  in  the 
provinces  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  A  recent  statement  of  the  four 
larçe  banks  of  Ecuador,  namely,  the  Commercinl,  the  Pichincha,  the 
Ecuador,  and  the  ^izuay,  shows  tliat  they  havo  a  combnied  circula- 
tion of  11,783,  620  sucres,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  14,329,828 

sucres  gold  and  1,002,464  sucres  silver.  ^The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  has  been  autlion:ûed  to  negotiate  a  IX)AN  of  lUO,ÜüO  sucres 
with  the  Pichincha  Bank  of  Quito  for  account  of  the  consolidated 

debt.  ^The  capital  of  the  PUERTO  BOLIVAK  RAILWAY, 

acooiding  to  an  article  publiahad  in  "El  Scuatoriano/'  a  daily  news- 
paper of  Guayaquil,  is  LAOO,000.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  modify 
the  route  of  this  railway  as  first  sorr^yed.  The  BiUian  oosl  deposit 
near  which  the  railway  in  question  is  to  pass,  are  bdng  studied  very 
careful^,  as  an  also  the  Loja  and  Oriente  regions.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  complete  this  railway  and  open  same  to  traffic  to  Chienca  by 
1920,  and  to  make  this  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  ol  Cuenca.  The 

railway  will  later  be  extended  to  Loja  and  Cañar.  According  to 

statistics  com])iled  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  GoTernment 
of  Ecuador  tlie  EXPORTS  from  the  Repabhc  in  1916  weighed 
73,378,735  kilos  and  were  valued  at  30,151,629  sucres  (sucre- 

$0.4867).  The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Ecuador  for  the  year 

1916  amounted  to  55,349,513  sucres,  represented  by  imports  to  the 
value  of  19,197,884  sucres,  and  exports  of  36,151,629  sucres.  For  the 
preceding  year,  1915,  the  ii^ures  were:  Importe,  17,300,707  sueros; 
exports,  26,533,064  sucres;  total,  43,833,771  sucres.  Valuing  the 
sucre  at  48.6  cents  (10  sucres  =  L1),  the  foreign  trade  in  figures  of 
United  States  currency  in  1016  wss:  Imports,  $9,330,171;  exports; 
$17,569,691  ;  total,  $26,899,862.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
were:  LnportSi  $8,408,143;  exports,  $12,805,069;  totel,  $21,303,212. 
The  incresse  in  the  year  1916  wss:  Imports,  $922,028;  exports, 
$4,674,622,  or  a  total  increase  of  $6,596,660. 


The  ''Diario  de  Centro  América"  (Central  American  Daily),  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  (iualemala,  states,  in  a  general 
article  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  that  in  nornifll  tinier  the  COFFEE 
production  of  the  Republic  is,  in  round  numbers,  1,050,000  quintals 
(quintals)  of  101.4  pounds  each,  of  which  200,000  quintals  are  con- 
sume<l  at  home  and  SãO.UDO  are  ex|>orted.  Estimating  the  value 
of  a  (|uintttl  of  coffee  at  $10  American  gold,  make^  the  total  annual 
pro<Iuetion  worth  $10,500,000.   The  coffee  tree  grows  best  in  Guate- 
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mala  at  ÚBfTêtíam  Tarjing  from  2,600  to  4,500  feet  above  the  leTal 
of  the  sea,  and  on  a  soil  rich  in  hnnnu  having  a  daj  subeofl.  On 
devatioiis  of  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet,  the  tree  muet  be  shaded  to 
produce  the  best  lestdtB.  CMee  tnee  flourish  in  a  temperature  of 
from  65  to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tlie  banana  jUmmA  Ib  eztensivety 
used  to  shade  the  coffee  trees  during  the  flist  two  jears  of  their 
growth.  Ooffee  in  Guatemala  ripens  in  October.  The  fruit  or 
"chetry''  is  then  gathered,  and  the  outer  aheU  and  pulp  removed. 
The  bean  is  then  washed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Ooffee  in  Guatemala 
is  called  "pergamino"  fparchment),  and  oro  (gold).  Coffee  in 
peryamno  is  the  grain  of  ooffee  after  the  red  pulp,  which  gives  to  it 
the  appearance  of  a  eheny,  has  been  removed,  but  still  retaining  (he 
inner  white  or  parchmenthke  covering.  Coílee  in  oro  is  the  grain 

of  coffco  after  the  parchmentlike  covering  has  been  removed.  The 

COMMISSION,  which  was  accredited  to  the  United  States  imder  an 
executive  decree  of  August  22,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
strenf^thening  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
hasrotumed  to  Guatemala.  The  Commission  consisted  of  T^rentiate 
Manuel  Echeverría  y  Vidaurre,  Manuel  Maria  Girón  and  Engineer 
aaudio  Urrutia.— The  CHOCOLATE  FACTORY  installed  in  the 
City  of  Guatemala  by  Aguirre  and  Duran,  and  which  was  closed 
during  part  of  the  present  year,  has  recently  been  opened  for  business 

under  the  iniuui;^ement  of  Genaro  Estrada,  jr.  Francisco  Yzazi 

has  been  appomtod  CONSULAR  AGENT  of  the  Government  of 

Guatemala  at  Tapachula,  Mexico.  ^The  Department  of  l  oaiento 

has  authorized  T.  &  R.  DáviJa  of  the  City  of  Guatemala,  to  establish 
an  AUTOMOBILE  PASSENGER,  FREIGHT,  AND  ^L\IL  SERV- 
ICE between  the  National  Capital  and  Antigua  (Old)  Guatemala,  a 
distance  of  about  25  milee.  The  Govemment  authoiiaes  the  conces- 
sionaries to  import  free  o€  daty  four  automobileSi  30  tanks  of  gasoline, 
20  barrels  of  oil^  and  numerous  other  articles  connected  with  the 

establishment  and  operation  of  the  automobile  line.  Ouatemàla 

Açricdla  (Agricultural  Chiatemala)  is  the  title  of  a  new  AORICUL* 
TORAL  BfAGAZINB  founded  m  the  (^tj  of  Guatemala  hj  Joeé  Y. 
Miolina  y*,  Ignacio  Sáenz  O,  and  A.  Bauscarol,  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  forty  contributo».  This  publication  proposes  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  agriculture  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  easily  understood 

by  aU  its  readets.  The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Guatemala 

for  the  year  1916,  according  to  the  report  of  Sr.  Don  Rafáei  Ubico, 
Director  General  of  Statistics,  was  $10,177, ISO  United  States  gold, 
represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  $8,539,294,  and  exports  of 
$10,637,886.  The  figuras  for  the  procedinj:  year,  1915,  were:  Imports, 
$5,072,476;!  exports,  $11,566,586;  total,  $16,G;î9,062.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  1916  as  compared  with 
1915,  of  $3,466,818,  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  $928,700,  or  a  net 
increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  $2,538,118. 
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A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  that  the  1916-17  EXPENSE 
BUDGET  of  the  Haitian  GoYermnent,  provided  for  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  Deoamber  2»  1916,  ehaU  be  effective  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18. — ^Le  Matin,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Port  au  Ftínoe, 
ia  anihority  for  the  statement  tiiat  Vincent  B.  Thonunlna»  a  citizen 
of  the  United  StateB,  has  gone  to  Oeroa  la  Source  to  work  the  GUANO 
deposita  in  that  vicinity,  where  he  proposes  to  extract  10,000  tons  of 

tiik  fertilizer.  Tren  reports  from  the  Haitian  capital  are  to  the 

effect  that  the  Govénmient  proposes  to  begin  actiTsLj  in  tiie  near 
future  the  REPAIR  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  HIGHWATS  of  the 
conntry,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  wagon  road  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  St.  Marc,  the  l'Ártibonite  highways,  and  the  north- 
ern roads  of  the' Republic,  so  that  it  is  prodicted  that  early  in  the 
coming  year  one  may  comfort  ahly  go  in  an  automobile  from  the 
National  Capital  to  the  cape.  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  these 
roada  in  good  condition  is  a  factor  which  will  contribute  laigely  to  the 

development  of  agriculture  and  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  

Dr.  Justin  Dominique  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 

Haiti  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  has  taken  possession  of  his  post.  

A  recent  executive  decree  approves  the  >)y-lawR  of  the  TllANS- 
OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  a  corporation  orirnnizpd  at  Port  au  Prinro 
on  September  29,  1917,  to  engage  in  coinnicn  ial  pursuits,  the  ])ur- 
chase  and  sale  of  urliuu  and  rural  property,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  devel<ipni( nt  of  industries  ronnected  with  agriculture,  and 

authorizes  tlie  company  to  do  busmess  in  the  Kepubhc.  The 

Official  Gazette  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  lias  published  the  letters 
received  by  the  Treasury  Department,  in  answer  to  a  circular  askmg 
whether  they  favored  or  opposed  governmental  measures  to  prevent 
EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  SUBSTANCES.  AU  of  the  replies  were  in 
the  negative  with  the  exception  of  two,  so  that  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  had  taken  no  steps  that  would 

interfere  with  exports  of.  alimentary  substances.  The  President 

has  declared  the  contracts  aathorizing  the  distribution  of  ELECTRIC 
li^t  and  power  to  the  towns  of  Gayes  de  Jeremiei  Port  de  Paiz,  and 

St.  Marc,  forfeited.  An  executive  decree  of  September  27, 1917, 

prorogues  -during  the  fiscal  year  1917-1 8|  articles  17  to  24,  Inclusive, 
of  the  law  of  October  24,  1876,  and  articles  52  and  63  of  the  law  of 
August  3, 1900,  as  weU  as  that  part  of  the  schedule  of  the  latter  law 
which  refers  to  NEW  PROFESSIONS  and  industries.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  on  yehides  and  public  entertainments  is  to  be  used  for  the 

maintenance  of  municipal  hospitals.  ^In  accordance  with  a  decree 

of  September  29, 1917,  a  number  of  SPECIAL  CREDITS,  amounting 
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to  l,262,039gourde8  and  $316,079,  ware  made  ayailable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  funds  are  to  be  used  the  different  departments 
in  (I(>frnyin<:^  the  national  expenses  durmg  the  first  quarter  of  the 

present  iiscal  year. 


WT^  HONDURAS 


A  representative  of  the  Troy  Honduras  Go.  has  solicited  from  the 
GoTemment  of  Honduras  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  date 

of  the  approvnl  (»f  the  concession  by  tlie  Xntinnnl  CnnfjTf^ís.  1.000 
hectares  (iiectare-^  2.471  acres)  of  Government  lands,  situated  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Siguatepequc,  Department  of  Comayagua,  for  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  PLAN  N  ATION  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accõiHÍance  with  modem  methods.  The  petitioner  offers, 
amono:  other  things,  to  plant  100  hectares  rotton  during  the  iirst 
year,  and  at  least  200  hectares  in  the  foUowin^  year,  it  is  also  pro- 
posed to  install  within  18  months  a  factorjr  u>r  the  manufacture  ol 
yarns,  threads^  and  cloths  with  a  ('a[)a(-ity  of  200  kilos  of  finished 
products  daily.  On  September  1  õ  hist  the  city  of  La  Ceiha  opened 
to  puhhc  traiiic  a  RUIDGE  over  the  Canjirejid  liiver.  The  structure 
htis  H  width  of  5  yards  and  a  leugtii  of  280.  On  the  same  date  Vac- 
caro Bros,  inaugurated  the  electric  light  and  power  service  in  La 
Ceiba.  A  number  of  m  anufacturing  esteblishments  operating  in  that 
city  propose  to  use  electric  power  in  mnruifa<'turing  pro<^o;^^es<  rs  soon 
as  tliey  can  equip  their  plants  with  the  necessary  motors  and  machin- 
ery. *rhe  city  of  La  Ceiba  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  ports  and  mdustrial  centers 

of  the  RepuMic.  The  Department  of  Promotion  (Fomento)  of  the 

Government  of  Honduras  is  preparing;  a  pamphlet  containii^  the 
curriculum  adopted  by  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAÍTS  in 
Tegucigalpa  ana  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  that  institution. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  school  is  to  train  workmen  along  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  lines  and  to  givr  tlumi  i  foundation  for  becoming 
specialists  in  the  different  branches  i  f  mechanics  used  in  the  arts  ana 
mdustnes  of  the  Repubhc.  ^The  iN  AilONAUST  CLUB,  an  organ- 
ization allied  with  the  labor  unions  of  Honduras,  was  organized  in 
Tegucigalpa  in  September  last.    Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of 

the  Repubhc,  was  elected  honorftry  pi  f^sîdent  of  the  club.  One  of 

the  most  useful  public  woi  ks  undertaiven  during  the  administration  of 
President  Bertrand  is  the  construction  of  the  JSORTHERN  HIGH- 
WAY, a  wagon  and  automobile  road  which  will  run  to  or  connect  with 
the  principe  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Republic.  The  road  has  been  under 
construction  for  several  months  an»1  2(>  kilometers  are  ready  frsr  mac- 
adamizing, and  it  is  stated  that  witiim  six  mouths  the  highway  will  be 
macadamiised  to  Comayagua.  llie  Official  Gazette  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  of  July  7,  1917,  contains  the  full  text  of  the  con- 
tract made  with  Soriano  and  Callejjus  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  PACKIN'G  HOUSES  in  different  parts  of  the  RepubUc, 
and  especially  in  tiie  Department  of  Cortes,  Yoro,  Atlântida,  ana 

Colon.  T1Ü9  TOBACCO  grown  in  the  Department  of  Copan  is  of 

excellent  quality  and  has  become  very  popular  abroad,  sspedally  in 
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Salvador,  (iuatemala,  aud  Peru.  A  company  was  recently  organized 
in  Honduras  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  the  Departngent  referred  to,  and 
to  manufacture  cigars  and  cigareUea. 


The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coa^st  COKN  belts  of  Mexico  Imve  pro- 
duced during  the  present  yeai'  an  abundaut  yield  of  that  cereal. 
A  éhoitaj^,  nowever.  has  been  experienced  in  the  Central  Plateau 
renon  oi  the  Republic,  due  to  decroaaad  rainfall  and  early  frosts. 
The  Director  General  of  Agriculturo  reports  that  tho  crops  already 
harvested  throughout  the  Republic  have  been  good,  ana  includes, 
com,  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  garbanzas  (chick  peas),  etc.  The 
National  Govemment  nas  instructed  the  governors  of  the  States  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  to 
allot  lands  not  cultivated  by  their  owners  to  applicants  who  will 

produce  croj».  ^The  treasury  department  of  tne  Govenunent  of 

Mexico  has  issued  a  statement  showing  the  entire  bonded  and  in- 
terest INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  to  be  423,646,605 
pesos,  or  thp  equivalent  of  $211,823,303  American  gold.  The 
miercst  upon  the  various  bond  issues,  which  varies  from  3  t<>  "í  per 
cent,  and  which  has  not  been  paid  during  the  revolutionaxy  period, 
amounts  to  the  equiyalent  of  134.079,725  Amerioaa  jgold.  Tne  total 
bonded  indebtedness  and  accrued  interest  is,  therefore,  t^  equira- 
lent  of  $245,903,028  American  gold.— — Steps  have  becTi  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  CLAIMS  COmfTSSION  to  which 
all  mternational  claims  shall  be  submitted.  If  appeals  are  made 
from  the  decision  of  the  oommiaBion,  it  is  proposed  that  they  be 
settled  by  arbitration— There  are  now  in  operation  in  tbe  City  <rf 
Mexico  2,165  AUTOMOBILES,  1,329  of  which  are  for  privnte  use 
and  836  for  hire.  Among  the  latter  number  are  150  jitneys  and  33 
taximeters.  There  are  also  2,457  coaches  or  ceirriages  in  the  National 
Capital  of  which  900  aie  for  private  use  and  the  remainder  for  hire. 
The  department  of  Communication  and  Pubhc  Works  has  planned  to 
build  automobile  roads  throughout  the  Republic.  One  of  the  first 
planned  to  be  completed  will  connect  the  City  of  Mexico  with  Juarez 
and  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  milea.  The  plan  has  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  difiPerent  States.  ^A  permanent  COM- 
MERCIAL MUfeEUM  has  been  openod  in  the  citj  of  St.  Louis. 
The  exhibits  are  made  up  of  contributions  from  different  ])art.s  of 

the  Repubhc.  The  secretary  oí  fomento  has  instructed  that 

where  peiaona  aak  for  the  uae  of  QOVERNMENT  LANDS  FOR 
CULTIVATION,  no  more  than  50  hectárea  (124  acras)  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  any  one  person,  the  object  being  to  encourage  small  ftirmors 

and  to  prevent  tiio  monopolization  of  land.  As  a  result  of  the 

successful  operation  of  the  CONüliESS  OF  WORKMEN  in  the  State 
of  Sonora,  similar  bodies  are  to  be  establislied  in  other  States  of  the 
Republic  for  the  pmrpoBS  of  haiuIUng  questions  pertaining  to  labor 
ftnd  of  carryin<)j  out  tnf  provisions  of  t  he  new  Constitution  concerning 
labor.  Local  capitalisU  have  petitioned  the  Government  for  per- 
mission to  buüd  an  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  between  the  City  of 
Mexioo  and  Puebla.  ^Diiect  TELEGRAPH  COIOCUNICATION 
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between  the  City  oí  Mexico  &ud  Merida,  capital  of  the  State  of  Yuca- 
tán, has  been  reestaUiahML  Hie  interruption  datée  inm  1918.  

Instructions  have  been  issued  forbiddmg  Hie  EXFORTATIOX  OF 

IRON,  especially  that  of  machinery  or  otner  objects  used  in  railway 
construction  or  transportation. — There  Tras  recently  discovered  in 
the  historical  Cortez  mansion  at  Coyoacan,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  a  PARCHMENT  of  the  year  1528  consisting  of  numerous 
pages  showing  the  various  portions  of  Mexico  as  then  supposed  to  exist, 
together  with  plans  of  many  of  the  cities.  A  reproduction  of  the  vol- 
ume is  to  be  made  for  the  study  of  experts.  ^Extension  deposits  of 

GUANO  are  reported  by  miners  prospecting  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  State  of  Sonora,  who  state  that  many^  thousands  of  tons  are 
available  for  shipment  from  large  caves  where  this  substance  has  aocifr> 

mulated.  ^During  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  United  States  imported 

from  Mexico  products  valued  at  S1 12,138,677  and  EXPORTED  to 

that  country  merchandise  agprop;atinn^  a  value  of  $78,659,893.  It  is 

proposed  to  buiid  a  WAGUN  ROAI)  between  the  city  of  Monterey 
and  ViUa  Gelesna,  State  of  Nueva  Leon.  At  one  place  in  the  roaia 

a  tunnel  neàrly  1,000  feet  in  lenj^th  will  have  to  be  constructed.  

A  NEW  PARCEL  POST  CONVT^NTION  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  iind  became  effective  November 
1.    The  weight  limit  has  been  raised  from  11  to  20  pounds. 


According  to  the  Biuefields  American,  H.  J.  Thurston  of  Bay 
St.  Louie,  Hiss.,  proposes  to  engage  in  uie  pnichase  of  green  sea 

turtles  and  calipeo  and  to  niarkfit  same  in  tins  under  Hie  name  of 
NICARAGUA  TURTLE  PRODUCTS.  The  gentleman  referred  to, 
after  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  October  last,  stated  that  he  iiad 
arranged  with  Brautigam  àí  Co.,  of  Pearl  Lagoon  to  receive  ail  turtles 
caught  on  tiie  coast  at  a  large  crawl  whioh.  has  been  installed  at 
Tangwirra  Cays.  The  ñrm  in  question  will  also  receive  at  Pead 
Lagoon,  for  account  of  Mr.  Tlmrston,  ?;urli  quantities  of  dried  calipee 
as  maybe  offered,  paying  the  liighest  market  prices  for  same.  For- 
merly Nicaraguan  nshennen  of  the  Atlantic  coast  r^ion  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  sent  their  catches  of  turtles  to  Jamaica,  but  now  that  a  market 
nas  been  established  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  it  is  befisfved  that 
greater  advantages  will  be  found  in  canning  these  products  at  home, 
that  the  market  will  be  stimulated  and  a  much  lanrcr  catch  than 
heretofore  will  be  obtained.  Mr.  Houston  is  also  considering  the 
advisabiUty  of  establishing  a  small  cannery  at  Pearl  Lagoon  to 
handle  the  pineapples  of  the  Atlantic  coast  which  are  of  fine  quality 

and  available  in  abundance  in  that  vicinity.  ^According  to  press 

reports  the  President,  by  an  executive  decree,  has  made  an  addition 
to  the  FORESTAL  TAX  TjAW  under  which  lignum-vita>,  sweet 
glim,  hardwood,  red  ebony  and  other  woods  which  were  not  classi- 
fied under  the  original  law  are  required  to  pay  $1  per  thousand 
kUograma  of  timber  cut  for  export.  Any  doubts  or  consultations 
concerning  any  other  class  of  timber  not  specified  in  the  law  of 
August  25  are  to  be  referred  for  final  settlement  to  the  Mioiater  of 
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Development  of  the  GoTernmeiit  of  Nioangiia.  An  exeoutÎTe 

decree  nas  been  promulgated  which  authorized  the  Government  of 
Nicara^i^fi  to  dispose  at  public  auction  in  October  last  of  the  aban- 
doned rnuchmery  and  AL\TERIALS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 
liALLWAY,  with  the  exception  of  such  tools  and  machinery  as  the 
Kiniiitiir  of  JDevelopment  may  indieate.  Owmg  to  the  hi^  price  of 
iion  at  the  jweeent  time  it  is  believed  that  the  Qoyemment  wHÍ 
realize  more  at  auction  for  tlie  sale  of  the  property  referred  to  than 
it  would  liave  received  by  seUing  it  in  gross  to  local  railway  con- 
tractors. In  October  last  a  ^lAHOGANY  LOG,  said  to  be  the 

lamet  erer  sawed  in  Nicara^a,  was  conyerted  into  lumber  at 
Schooner  Oay.  the  net  production  amounting  to  2,500  feet  of  clean 
mahoo;any.  The  log,  which  was  16  feet  in  length,  measured  62 
inchest  nt  tlie  smaller  end,  and  was  of  a  beautiful  grain.  Some  of 
the  boards  cut  were  over  4  feet  in  width  and  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  tWolmeíBi.  Another  log  over  6  feet  through  at  the  bntt  was 
broneht  to  Schooner  Cay.  It  is  too  large  for  the  sawmill  to 
handle  and  will  bo  shipped  to  Pfnhidolphiu  in  bulk.  This  timber 
came  from  Camp  Baloon  on  the  upper  ¡Siqtiia  River  near  Acoyapa 
and  was  Üoated  a  distance  of  approxmiately  400  miles  before  reaciiins 

tidewater.  The  Collector  General  of  Customs  has  instructed 

euBtoms  appraisers  and  Üquidators  in  the  maritime  ports  of  li  e 
Republic  to  see  that  correct  values  are  noted  in  EXPORT  DOCU- 
MENTS in  order  tliat  same  may  be  used  in  compiUug  the  statistics 

of  the  exports  of  the  country.  ^The  ICE  FACTORY  and  bottling 

works  in  Bluefields  were  recently  consolidated  into  one  plant  and  some 

new  maohineiy  was  instaEed..  Drillings  made  at  the  Rosita 

Copper  Mine  in  Prinzapolka  are  reported  to  have  indicated  tiie  ex- 
istence of  PETROLE!  rVf,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 'organize  in 
the  United  Stales  a  company  to  drill  for  oil  deposits  in  that  vicinitj. 

 ^The  NICARAGUAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  a 

Chicago  concern  organized  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $1,000,000,  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  90,000  acres  of  Innd  in  the  Pearl  Lagoon  district.  News- 
paper advices  state  that  this  company  proposes  to  dredge  the  Pearl 
Lagoon  bar  so  that  steamers  may  coauect  with  the  projected  terminal 
of  the  proposed  railway  to  Matagalpa  to  be  constructed  under  what 
s  known  as  the  "Brautigam  contract." 


In  OctoÍK  1  Jast  the  new  CIVIL  MARRIAGE  I  AW  became  effec- 
tive in  Panama,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  contracting;  pities 
are  required  to  register  their  wedding  with  the  State  authorities, 
for  which  service  a  small  registration  fee  is  charged.  While  the 
religious  ccremon^^  may  be  performed  in  tlie  cluircli  or  elsewhere,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  establish  the  legality  of  the  contract.  Unless  the 
registration  referred  to  is  complied  witli  a  church  marriage  is  in- 

▼&d.  ^An  AGETTLENE  GAS  and  compressms^  plant,  conaosting 

of  two  Navy-type  acetylene  generators,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
200  pounds  of  calcium  carbide  at  a  single  filling  and  generating  200 
cubic  feet  of  acetylene  gas  per  hour,  has  been  established  in  the 
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lialboa  shops,  Caoal  Zone.  Tiie  lusiaUation  includes  a  100-cubic- 
foot  gasometer,  a  purifying  and  drying  apparatus,  Chatillon  and 
Osgood  weight  scales,  an  acetone  charging  apparatus,  a  gas  meter,  a 
3-fitage  compressor,  and  a  t auk-charging  rack  with  speciaJly  prepared 

cvlinners  to  contain  compressed  acetvlene  gas.  À  shipment  from 

tiie  United  States  of  1,200  CllICKJb^NS  of  the  earl)  íoatherina 
▼arieties,  consisting  principally  of  Bhode  Island  reds,  white  Flymoutb 
Rocks,  white  leghorns,  and  white  wyandottes,  was  received  last 
month  at  the  Summit  farm,  Canal  Zone.  These  fowls,  which  are  in 
charge  of  an  Ainerican  poultry  expert,  are  to  he  used  for  breeding 

purposes.  recent  executive  decree  suspends  the  provisions  m 

the  new  Fiscal  Code  concerning  the  use  of  5-ceiit  stunpe  on  checks 
and  drafte  until  the  National  Assemhly  passes  a  law  regulating  tíiis 
question.  One-cent  internal-revenue  stamps  vnW  rontinuc  to  be 
used  ou  the  documents  referred  to.— The  Panama  authorities  liave 
laid  out  a  restricted  FIRE  ZONE  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  immediately  adjoining,  in  which  the  construction  and  reconstmo- 

tion  of  only  fueproof  buildings  will  be  allowed.  ^The  Government 

of  Panama  and  the  officials  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  negotiatinsr  f<^r  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  joint  HOSPITAL  near  Coroza!  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  mental  de- 
rangement, on  the  basis  of  a  payment  by  theGfovetimient  of  Panama 
of  75  cents  daily  for  each  tubercular  or  mental  case  sent  by  it  to  the 

hospital.  -llic  fsthmian  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY,  with  a 

capital  of  $300,000,  American  gold,  represented  by  12,000  siiares  of 
$25  each,  has  been  organized  in  the  (My  of  Panama  for  the  purpose 
of  bu^-ine  land  and  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  a  large  sosle. 
Tlio  headnuarters  of  the  company  nro  to  be  in  the  City  of  ranaraa, 
but  brancnes  will  be  maintained  in  the  mterior  of  the  Kej>ublic  and 

in  some  foreign  coimtries.  ^According  to  the  new  Fiscal  Code, 

which  became  operative  October  1, 1917,  the  impost  on  each  liter  of 
spirits  prodnced  is  1 5  cents  and  on  each  32  gallons  of  beer  $1 .  Dis* 
tulers  are  prohibitef!  from  seUing  spirits  having  n  los?  f:fravity  than 
21  dopjees  Cartier,  but  anisette  and  rum  may  be  sold  u¡)  to  20  degrees. 
LICENSES  FOR  RETAILING  LIQUORS  shaii  be  paid  monthly 
according  to  clsssificatíon.  In  Colon,  Panama,  and  Bocas  del  Toro 
these  license  are  fixed,  according  to  classification,  as  follows  ;  Class  1, 
$100;  class  2,  $75;  class  3,  S50;  class  4,  $25,  and  class  5,  $15.  In  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Republic  the  licenses  are,  fi)r  class  1.  120; 
class  2,  $15,  and  class  3,  $10.  Persons  who  retail  liquors  by  the  drink 
and  up  to  a  demijohn  eqnivslent  to  16  liters  are  required  to  take  ont 

licenses.  ^llie  Uovemment  of  Panama  has  acquired  the  20  lioctares 

of  land  occupied  by  the  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMKN  T  STA- 
TION. Smce  October  1  of  the  present  year  The  Intenmliunal 

Banking  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Panama  has  kept  its  ACCOUNTS 
IN  Ai&ŒRIOAN  GOLD. 


Tlie  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  is  considering  a  bill, 
approved  by  the  House  oi  Deputies,  for  tne  consolidation  of  the 
EUREAUS  OF  HTOISNE  AND  PUBLIC  (MARITT  under  the 
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management  of  a  Director  General  and  a  board  of  four  of  its  membera. 
These  two  bureaus  have  hitherto  been  governed  s<  ]  >i)riitely  and  bj 

difTrríMit  laws.  A  hill  has  h^n  introduced  into  tUr^  ]îf>ii'îc  of 

Df'piiiies  of  the,  Pfua^iavjin  Contjress  providing  for  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  DErxUiTMEl^T  OF  LABÓR,  ARBITRATION  AND 
CONCILIATION  to  settle  disputes  between  workmen  and  their 

employers.  ^The  National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  prescribing 

the  fomi  of  payment,  on  and  aft^r  Jannsirv  1,  191^,  of  PENSIONS 
to  war  veterans  and  their  successors  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

now  in  force.  ^According  to  a  recent  report  made  by  the  board  of 

directora  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  the  profits  of  the  bank  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  were  304,420  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.965),  of  which 
30^442  gold  pesos  were  credited  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  Depart- 
ment 01  Fomento  (Promotion)  has  authorissed  the  officiala  of  Bahía 
Negra  and  Fuerte  Olimpo  to  prohibit  the  cutting  and  shipment  of 
F.\I.^fS  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  belongin";  to  tho  State, 
without  permission  in  "v^Titinç?  from  the  Treasury  Dcpnrtmont  or  from 
the  Department  of  Fomento,  and  transportation  companies  are  pro- 
liibitea  from  hauling  cargoes  of  pahns  originating  on  the  Qoyenmieiit 
lands  referred  to  unless  authorised  to  do  so  b)r  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Minister  of  Uruguay  in  Asuncion,  in  compliance  with 

instructions  of  the  OfTlce  of  Forei?Ti  Relations  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government,  lias  proposed  to  the  Paraguayan  Government  that  a 
TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  be  concluded  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Droposed  treaty  stipulates  that  the  products  of  both  countriaa 
shallrie  entitled  to  the  privileges  trranted  m  the  trade  conventions  of 
thi'  respective  coiuitries  to  the  most  favored  notion,  and  that  a 
sDecihcd  number  of  exports  from  each  country  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  other  free  of  duty.  In  order  to  encourage  commerce  between  the 
two  nations  it  is  suggested  that  special  privileges  be  given  to  commerce 
in  transit  between  tne  two  countries  bv  allowing  the  free  use  of  Gov- 
ernment warehouses,  exemption  from  Government  lighterage  charges, 
storage  gratis  in  Government  warehouses  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  and  the  granting  of  reciprocal  concessions  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  -  -The  Minister  of  Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires  has  advised 
his  Government  of  the  exchanfre  of  ratifirntions  in  that  city  on 
September  13,  1917,  of  a  convention  for  simphfyiug  the  legalization 
of  llEQUSrrORIAL  AND  ROGATORY  LETTERS.  The  Com- 
mercial Review  of  Asuncion  states  that  the  National  Capital  will 
soon  have  two  more  handsome  buildings,  one  constructed  by  an(î  for 
the  use  of  the  BoMrd  of  Trade  at  a  cost  of  454,000  pesos,  and  the  other 

b  V  the  Bank  of  ^P)^^  «-i^d  Paraguay.  in  compliance  with  a  request 

01  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Asuncion  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Government  prohibitmg  the  EXPORTATION  OF  BOTTLEa — 7- 
Rec^nt  estimates  of  tne  production  of  ST'GAK  in  Paraguay  in 
1917  are  738  tons  from  a  total  iiren  of  589  hectares  planted  to  sugar 
cane.  Drought  and  frosts  have  iiijured  the  sugar-cane  crop  durmg 
the  last  three  years.  In  1914  tho  production  of  sugar  in  tfie  Republic 
was  2,539  tons;  m  1915,  1,536  tons;  in  1916,  788  tons,  and  in  1917 
(estimated)  738  tons.  A  hectare  of  sugar  cane  in  Paraguay  in  normal 
years  yields  30  tons  of  sugar,  but  under  unfavorable  conditions  this 
IS  reduced  to  12  or  a  smaller  number  uf  tons.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  Paraguay  is  3,500  tons,  so  that  the  deficit  during 
the  present  year  is  estunated  at  2,762  tons. 
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The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Peru  for  the  year  1916,  nn-nnVm^ 
to  the  report  of  Seûor  Don  Octavio  Espinosa,  Chief  of  the  Statis 
tical  Division  of  Customs,  amounted  to  25,224,212  libras,  of  which 
8,683,150  libias  were  imports,  and  16,541,062  libras,  exporfs.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1915  were:  Imports,  3,095,545  libras;  exports, 
14,123,071  libras;  total,  17,218,616  libras  E^timatinc  the  value 
of  the  libra  at  $4.86  United  States  gold  (the  same  as  the  British  pound 
steiiui^),  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1916 
was:  Cnports,  $42,200,010;  exports,  $80,389,561  ;  total  $122,589,671. 
On  the  same  basis  the  %ures  for  101.'  w  ore:  Importe,  $16,044,347. 
exports,  $6S, 6^58,128;  total,  $83,682,475.  Tliis  shows  an  increase  in 
imports  of  S27, 155,663,  and  in  exports  of  $11,751,433.  or  a  total 

increase  in  the  foreign  trade  fur  1916  of  $38,907,096.  -There  aie 

now  under  construction  in  the  city  of  Lima,  at  a  cost  of  480,000  soles 
(soU  $0.486),  the  following  BUElDINGS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  IN- 
DIGENT  CHTLDHEN:  A  ho^pitnl  for  foiindlingrs,  a  buildinp  for  the 
girls' school  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  one  for  the  boys' school.  T[\e  pro- 
posed EXPENSE  BUDGET  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Fresidentof  the  RepuUicforthe  year  1918.  amounte 

to  £3,975,616  (£  =  $4.86).  According  to  a  report  of  the  Treasury 

Department  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  tboro  were  minted  in  Lima 
from  April  11,  1898,  the  date  on  which  pounds  were  lii*st  coined  in 
the  RcpubUc,  to  June  30,  1917,  GOLD  COINS  to  the  number  of 
3,603,168  representing  a  value  of  £3,008,374,  of  which  £582,477  were 
struck  in  1916,  and  £643,533  diirinij  the  first  half  of  1917.  From 
June  30,  1902  to  the  same  date  of  1917,  the  imports  of  gold  com  were 
valued  at  £4,173,328.  ¥Tom  August  1914  to  June,  1917,  the  silver 
coined  in  Fern  represented  a  value  of  5,106,163  soles  (sol  «  $0.486). 

 Representatives  of  Peru  and  Unigaay  have  signed  a  general 

ARRITR  ATiON  TREATY,  subject  to  the  anproval  oTthe  Conirressc^ 
of  the  two  nations,  to  take  the  place  of  tne  treaty  celebraif  d  be- 
tween these  countries  on  December  4,  1915.  ^The  Consul  General 

of  Fern  at  Manaos,  Brazil,  has  compÚed  data  showing  that  the 
EXPORTS  OF  PERUVIAN  RUBBER  through  the  port  of  Manaos 
during  the  first  half  of  the  prr?rnt  year  consisted  of  9G.097  kilos  of 
fine  rubber,  and  23,133  kilos  of  scrnamby.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lias  contracted  with  the  "Compañía  Sahnera  del  Perú  for 
snffieieat  RICE  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country,  and  has 

fixed  the  retail  price  of  same  at  30  centavos.  ($0.15)  a  kilo.  

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Provincial  Ootinril  of 
Lima  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  £400.000,  the  proceeds  of  whicli  are 
to  be  expended  on  works  of  sanitation  in  the  National  Capital.- — - 
About  the  middle  of  September  last  an  AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  was 
made  from  Lima  to  Yangas,  a  hamlet  on  the  Canta  road.  70  kilo- 
meters from  the  Nntif>nnl  Capital,  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes, tlie  return  trip  being  made  in  two  hours. 
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The  Presid«Bt  of  the  Republic  has  appioved  a  contract  made  by 
the  Department  of  Fomento  with  Bene  XeShauer,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  latter  agrees  to  organize  in  one  of  the  States  of  the 

American  Union,  in  accordance  with  State  and  Federal  Ia%vs.  a  TTOUSfO 
AND  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  to  operate  Jii 
Salvador  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  foUowed  by  building  and  loan 
associations  in  the  United  States.   The  company  promises  to  inTest 

in  the  cmintry  within  the  term  of  10  vofirR.  $1,000,000,  or  n  îfirger 
amount  if  iiect^sary,  provided  it  receivas  sufficient  acceptable  appli> 
cations  for  the  use  of  the  money  referred  to,  to  enahle  it  so  to  do. 
Hie  value  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  company  is  to  be  repaid  in 
annual  installments  representing  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
each  contract,  from  which  sum  interest  nt  tliomtp  of  S  per  cent  per 
annum  will  be  deducted  and  the  remainder  ujipiicd  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal.  The  company  proposes  to  Hive  preference  in  the 
erection  of  buildinga  to  those  constructed  tor  tne  national  and 
municipal  governments  and  for  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  after  wliicli  work  will  he  done  for  individuals, 
companiei^.  societies,  and  corporations.  Tlie  company  agrees  to 
organize  within  six  months.  Its  capital,  bonds,  and  mterest  coupons 
are  exempt  from  national  and  municipal  taxes. ^ — —Among  the 
différent  celebrations  which  were  lield  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
on  Sei)ten\her  15,  1917,  in  honor  of  the  ninety-sixth  anniversary  of 
national  indepeudeuce  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  mani- 
festations of  fealty  to  the  flag  by  the  students  of  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  official  inauguration  of  the  Venustiano  Carransa 
WmELESS  TKLEGRAPH  STATÍOX  pr(-?ented  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  the  Goveniiaent  of  San  wSalvador  and  installed  at 
Sail  Jai'into,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  A  few  days 
before  the  official  inauguration  took  place  very  successful  trials 
were  made  at  the  new  station  and  communication  was  maintained 
between  the  station  referred  to  and  that  of  Chapul  tepee  near  the  Ciiv 

of  Mexico.  ^The  Salvadori nn  press  states  that  the  Govern mrnts  of 

Salvador,  Guatemala.  Costa  lüca,  and  Nicaragua  have  favurubly 
recaiTed  the  invitation  made  by  the  Qovemment  of  Honduras  to 
hold  a  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  to  consider  the  poHtical 
union  of  the  five  Central  American  Repubhcs.  Tlie  Red  rt  fi-^s  of 
Salvador  is  waging  ^n  active  campaigii  against  infantile  ni  iinlity. 
This  organization  lui.->  iust  eâtahhshed  la  the  national  capital  u  1*'KEE 
DISPENSARY  for  indigent  children  up  to  10  years  of  age.  sec- 
tion of  the  INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  recently  constnictod 
between  Zu<atcfoluca  and  San  Vicente  has  been  received  hv  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Fomento.  Tlio  section  referred 
to  covers  a  distance  of  10  kilometers  and  fonijus  part  of  tlie  line  which 
the  International  Railway  Companies  of  Central  America  are  building 
from  the  port  of  La  Union  to  the  capital  of  the  Repubhc— — The 
Executive  Power  has  approved  a  P^C£L-POST  CONVENTION 
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concluded  in  the  citv  of  Washington  ou  July  27  of  tiie  present  ytms 
between  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  envoy  extraordinary  and  miniHter 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  near  the  Government 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  GoT^ornî  nf  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  representation  of  their  respective 
GovernmentB. 


The  URUGUAYAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  L.VW  has 
been  organized  in  Montevideo  and  the  foUowin^  administrative 
conunittee  for  the  period  1917-1919  has  been  appomted:  Dr.  Juan 
ZiOrrilla  de  San  Martin,  president;  Dr.  Antonio  Maria  Rodriguez, 
vice-president;  Fermín  Carlos  de  Yéregui,  secretary;  Dr.  Adolfo 
Berro  García,  treasurer;  and  Dra.  Baltasar  Brum,  Luis  Alberto  de 
Herrera,  and  Juan  Antonio  Buero,  advisory  members.  Dr.  Felieiaiio 
Viorn,  President  of  tlie  Republic;  Dr.  José  Batlle  y  Ordoñez;  and 
Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  who  signed  the  derroe  of  December  29,  1914. 
establishing  tlie  oiganizing  committee  of  the  society,  were  elected 
bonorarj  members  of  the  same.  In  the  near  future  the  soeiet j  will 
select  fíve  of  its  members  to  be  proposed  for  membership  in  the  Amer* 
ican  Institute  of  International  Law,  a  Pan  American  orpanÍ7:ation 

whicli  has  its  headquarters  in  Washmgton.        Luis  J.  Supervielle, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Uxe  Insm  ance  Bank,  has  con- 
salted  with  Federico  B.  Vidiella,  Minister  of  Finance,  concerning  the 
estabhshment  and  operation  of  a  department  of  AGRICULTURAL 
LOANvS  in  connection  with  the  bank,  a  matter  that  is  of  the  giontr^st 
importance  to  the  country.  •  -Referring  to  tlic  ECX3NOMIC  SiTL  A- 
TION  of  the  nation  the  Minister  of  Finance  states  that  the  dehcit 
for  the  present  year  will  not  exceed  1,500,000  pesos  (peso  -SL0342) 
and  remarks  that  this  showing  is  very  satisfactory,  masmuch  as  the 
dofirit  estimated  by  the  executive  power  was  2,700,000  pesos,  and 
taiang  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  number  of  negative  factors 
have  operated  against  the  interests  of  the  State,  such,  for  example, 
as  tíie  nonooUeetion  of  the  departmental  sanitary  tax  of  400,000 
pesos,  warehouse  licenses  of  250,000  pesos,  other  misccllane<^us 
revenues,  and  a  decreiise  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes  on  real  estate. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  ^old  reserve  of  the  country  aggregates 
47,000,000  pesos,  that  the  pnces  of  Uruguayan  securities  are  hishw 
than  tney  were  oefore  the  war,  and  that  the  outlook  for  an  ahunaant 
crop  of  cereals  and  a  largo  yield  of  woo!  is  excellent,  it  must  bo 

aclaiowled^ed  that  the  tinancial  condition  of  the  coimtry  is  good.  

The  bank  mapector  has  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
general  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  of  the  Oommonwedlth  in 
July  last.  The  gold  coin  on  hand  at  that  time  was  46,777,281  pesos, 
of  which  41,017,667  pesos  were  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  and  the  remainder  in  the  other  bank«  of  the  cuuntrk'.  The 
bank  notes  on  hand  reprcsentinjg  gold  coui  uniuuiited  to  4,S1U,00U 
pesos,  and  the  silver  and  nickel  coin  1,948,337  pesos,  of  which  1,805,332 
pesos  were  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  total  cash  on  hand  wà» 
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53,535,618  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  42,822,999  pesos  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  10,712,619  pesos  in  the  otiier  oanks.  The 
current  doposit.8  Rg:p:i  f ^^jated  35,666,307  posos,  of  which  15,374,741 
p^os  were  m  the  Bank  of  the  Kepubhc  and  20,291,566  pesos  in  other 
banks.  The  fixed  time  deposits  Mnounted  to  25,309,625  peeos,  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  having  7,768,811  pesos  and  the  other  banks 
17,510,814  pesoq.  The  discounts  and  advances  a^regated  78,554,8.36 
pesoB,  of  which  33,372,947  were  for  account  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Repubhc  and  40,181,889  for  account  of  the  other  banks.  In  June 
list  these  banks  had  ooined  gold  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  44,362,579 
pesos,  bank  bills  representing  gold,  3,734,000  pesos,  and  silver  and 
nickel  coin  '2,277,111  pesos,  or  a  total  of  50,373,690  pesos.  The 
dept^aits  in  account  current  amounted  to  34,998,447|  fixed  time  de- 
posits 24,310,998  pesos,  and  discounts  and  adyances  72,667,103 

Sesos  'Oie  rules  and  regulations  governing  INDUSTRIAL 
IGHT  COUTiSES  for  workmen  and  apprentices,  formulated  recently 
by  the  executive  power,  contain  a  number  of  imp>ortant  provisions. 
Tne  courses  for  males  and  females  are  entirelv  separate,  and  the 
daaseB  are  conducted  in  oonneetion  with  the  ezistmg  industrial  adioob 
of  the  Republic,  whether  pubhc  or  private,  and  are  under  the  super- 
TÎsion  of  a  Superior  Board  of  Industrial  Instruction  and  a  National 
Inspects >i,  who,  in  turn,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Delegated 
Departmental  Commissions.  The  courses  cover  nine  months  of  each 
year  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  ftUrch  1  to  Norembw  30.  Ctasaes  are  held 
daily  with  the  exception  of  holidays  and  Satiu-days,  and  the  minimum 
leneth  of  instruction  is  one  and  one-lialf  hours.  The  courses  are 
under  a  head  teaclier  and  as  many  nssistants  as  may  be  neccM^sary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  students  lu  any  one  class  to  less  than  twenty- 
five.  The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  are  industrial  drawing, 
'applied  mathematics  (arithmetic  and  geometry),  and,  where  cir- 
eomstances  permit,  physiici^,  chemistry  and  industrial  accounting. 
In  addition,  weekly  conïtîrences  are  to  be  given  on  subjects  relating 
to  industrial  hygiene,  the  technology  of  the  principal  industries, 
economic,  poUtical  or  social,  and  commercial  and  industnal  geography. 
Healthy  male  students  of  good  moral  character,  not  less  tiian  17 
years  of  ap'e,  may  enter  the  cla,sses,  and  female  students,  not  under 
15  years  of  ago,  having  üke  quahlications  are  eligible  for  entry.  The 
Board  of  Industrial  Instruction  has  been  authorized  to  establish, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  referred  to,  up  to  ten 
cllinnrn  in  the  National  Cajylf  id  and  in  the  interior  cities  of  the  Repub- 
lic.— — The  refKjrt  published  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  ITruffuay, 
covering  its  twenty-fifth  financial  year^  shows  that  its  total  MORT- 
QàGE  1/>ANS  to  March  81,  1917.  numbefed  487  ae  compared  with 
458  for  the  pre vious  1 2  months.  The  loans  during  the  last  1 2  months 
consisted  of  328  urban  mortprapes  amountinp'  to  1,685,700  pesos, 
and  150  rural  inort^ao'es  aggregating;  2,894,000  peso?,  or  a  total  of 
4.080,200  pesos.  Xhis  is  912,600  pesos  less  than  the  amount  loaned 
raring  the  previoufi  12  months  m  which  the  loans  amounted  to 
4,092^00  pMoa  distributed  as  follows:  Urban  property.  1,430,400 
pesofi,  and  rural  real  property,  3,562,400  pesos.  According  to  the 
report  the  decrease  in  tlic  rural  loans  during  the  last  12  months  is 
due  to  the  higher  prices  obtaineil  Uy  pruiiucers  of  ajgricultural  and 
stock  products,  thereby  eniübling  farmers  to  meet  their  obligations 
without  borrowing. 
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At  au  extra  session  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Vene- 
zuela, held  in  Caracas  during  tha  middle  of  September  last,  the 
following  distinguished  scientists  were  elected  FOREIGN  CORRE- 
SPONDING  Î^MBERS:  Dr.  Andrei  H.  Roffo  and  Victor  Delfino,  of 
Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  Julián  Arce,  of  Lima;  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiies  and  Dr.H.  R. 
Carter,  of  Washington;  Dr.  Simón  Flexner  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  of 
New  York;  Dr.  BL  B.  Ward,  of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  of 
Habana.  The  receipts  of  the  NATIONAL  DRY  DOCK  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  were  236.115  bolivars 

(1  bolivar  =  $0.193).  ^In  April  last  tile  SUSPENSION  BÜIDGE 

oyer  the  Giiarenas  Ritot,  vnich  imites  the  towns  of  Guatira  and 
Guarañas  on  the  Eastern  Highway  of  the  KepubUc,  was  officially 

opened  to  traffic  and  christonod  "Miranda  Bridge."  The  ^fER- 

CtoiTILE  BANK  of  the  Amoriciis,  a  New  York  corporation,  has 
established  a  branch  in  Maracaibo.  This  institution  proposes  to 
lead  money  on  export  oonsignmentB  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  otlier  staple 

Venezuelan  export  products.  ^Under  a  recent  executive  decree 

thoro  was  ostablishea  in  tho  Treasury  Dopnrtment  on  September  16, 
1917,  a  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  RE\  KNÜE,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  article  5  of  the  law  relating 

to  costoms.  Steps  have  1>eea  taken  to  begin  the  oommoreial 

exploitation  of  the  ALOE  PLANT,  which  produces  a  bitter  sul»tanoe 
used  mrdirinally  as  ñ  cathartic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coro,  where 

more  than  one  milhori  [)]antfi  of  this  species  are  available  for  use.  

The  Caribbean  Petroleian  Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  the  extraction  of 
crude  ml  from  tbe  oU  properties  wMch  it  owns  in  the  Republic» 
principallj  in  the  State  of  Zulla,  has  presented  General  Juan  Vicente  * 
Gomez,  President-elect  of  Vennznola,  with  the  first,  barrel  of  GASO- 
LINE made  at  its  San  Lorenzo  roiinery,  which  began  operations  on 
August  16,  1917.  While  the  refinery  has  a  capacity  lor  handhng 
400  tons  of  crude  (nl  daily,  it  is  beuoTed  that  200  tons  daily  wilt 
supply  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country.  San  Lorenzo  is  60  miles 
from  the  City  of  Maracail>o,  and  is  connected  by  n  steam  railway  9.3 
miles  long  with  Lake  Maracaibo.  The  company  has  opened  ou  its 
properties  automobile  and  wagon  roads  aggregating  90  miles  for 
use  in  transporting  materials.   Of  Uie  1,600  men*  employed  in  this 

industry  nearly  all  are  Venezuelans,  Press  reports  3tat«  that  a 

Venezuelan  mechanic  has  constructed  a  machine  for  HULLING 
BEANS  with  a  capacity  of  five  sacks  per  hour,  or  work  equal  in 

quantity  to  that  done  by  fifteen  men.  A  commercial  and  indoBtrial 

weekly  NEWSPAPER  entitled  "El  Impulsador  del  Trabajo"  (The 
Encourager  of  Work)  has  been  issiied  in  Caracas  under  the  direction 

of  F.  Maza  Velázqucz.  Venezuela,  which  is  the  home  of  the 

WHITE  HEKON.  has  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  e^ts,  and 
{>roliibitiiig  the  collection  of  their  feathers,  except  inheronnes  at  the 
time  of  moulting,  from  July  to  December.  Coatoms  ooDectors  are 
instructed  not  to  allow  the  exportation  of  heron  plnincs  unless  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  feathers  are  molted  feathoi^  mid  not  pulled 
from  caught  or  slaughtered  birds.  Egret  feathers  come  excluaively 
from  the  Orinoco  Kiw  aeotion  of  the  states  of  Bolivar  and  Apnre. 
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NICARAGUA,  LAND  OF  EN- 
CHANTED VISTAS'    /.  V 


WK  first  saw  Momotombo,  a  mile-high  pyramidal  cone,  float- 
ing high  in  the  heavens  and  enveloped  in  a  i>urple  haze 
that  blended  imperceptibly  into  the  fleeting  clouds  about 
its  summit.  A  mirage  had  lifted  the  distant  peak  into 
the  skies.  Beneath  this  mystic  mountain  of  the  clouds,  there  seemed 
a  band  of  blue,  the  blue  of  immeasurable  clear  spaces,  as  though 
this  phantom  peak,  with  its  faint  gray  ])hinu\  wore  suspended  in  the 
ether  or  rested  upon  a  base  of  radiant  blue  iiiriu.  On  every  hand, 
both  north  and  south,  were  lesser  peaks,  eacli  of  tliem  synimctrical 
cones,  now  standing  out  l)oldly  in  the  brilliant  tropical  hglit  and 
ajiain  gray  with  the  shadows  of  tlio  low-h'ing  clouds.  And  in  the 
for(>^n>iin(i  appeared  the  bright  green  of  extensive  pampas,  vast  seas 
of  wuvinji  ^rass. 

(lazing  ujxm  this  f)rilJiant  mirage  one  wmild.  indeed,  linve  liad 
diificuit3'  in  (h'lerniining  wliat  of  tlie  >|»e(  lacle  were  real  and  what 
a  trick  of  tlic  eyes.  Vet  (Mtlicr  decisi<»n  Wiuild  liave  l)een  well  founded, 
for  nature  in  Nicaragua  gilds  her  land>r,i|)('s  with  enehani ni(>nt. 

But  neither  ^iomotomho,  Coseguina.  nor  even  wonderful  Oiuotepec 
or  other  famed  volcanic  peaks  are  tlie  greatest  glor\'  of  Nicaragua. 
CSearly  the  marvel  of  this  land  is  the  great  inland  Lake  Nicaragua, 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  between  Lake  Huron  and  the  famed 
Lake  Titicaca  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Lake  Nicaragua, 
the  smaller  Lake  Managua,  and  the  area  of  fertile  ])lains  form  the 
huge  interior  basin  of  Nicaragua,  the  inevitable  location  of  a  busy 
people. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  our  steamer  rounded  the  lighthouse 
on  the  loW'lying  headland  that  marks  the  approach  to  Corinto.  A 

>  By  Uainilton  M.  Wright 
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OMMl'SES  OF  NirARAGlTA. 

Toper:  Pan  Juan  dot  Ptir,  looHnif  shoreward  from  n  st<>ain«>r  in  port.  Center:  fienerni  view  of  the  region 
in  the  vicinilv  o(  Castillo  Kapids.  Lower:  Near  the  Castillo  Kaplds,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  (ori 
dominating  tde  landacai». 
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brisk  t\<\o  was  flowin<?  rtkI  wo  dropped  anchor  and  wliisUed.  The 
officers  of  the  })ort  caiiu'  ubonrd.  In  45  minutes  we  were  tied  np 
at  the  pier  and  liad  Jrft  the  steamer,  which  even  then  had  begun 
loading  sacked  coffee  f rum  flat  cars  shunted  to  the  siiip's  side  by  small 
locomotives. 

Corinto,  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Nicaragua.  It  is 
one  of  the  handiest  ports  between  Panama  and  the  States.  Througti 
Corinto  passes  more  than  two-thirds  of  Nicaragua's  foreign  trade.  A 
beach,  low-lying,  yet  withal  well  above  the  limit  of  high  tide,  gives 
way  to  groves  of  lofty  palms  that  shade  this  picturesque  community. 
Hotels  and  shops  face  upon  a  broad  beach  walk  that  curves  outward 
to  the  pier.  Good  accommodations  were  to  be  had  at  Corinto  for 
those  tirho  would  take  the  train  to  the  interior  in  the  morning. 

There  is  no  country  just  like  Nicaragua;  none  which  is,  peiha{)s, 
more  diflleult  to  describe  by  comparisons  with  other  lands.  VVlien 
the  sun,  like  a  ball  of  molten  fire,  has  plunged  beneatli  the  rim  of 
tlie  Pacific,  and  t)ie  sunset  clouds  tinged  with  purple,  riKÍ,  and  gold, 
have  faded  before  the  swift-coming  night,  one  can  not  be  sure  whether 
the  scenes  of  tomorrow,  in  the  pale  light  of  early  ihiwn,  wiJ!  in  -enihle 
those  of  the  day  that  lias  ])assed.  Thus,  in  the  morning,  the  mirage 
had  gone.  Old  Momotonibo,  GU  miles  or  more  away,  mingled  witli 
a  dozen  nearer  peaks.  The  brush  fires  upon  their  sides,  that  had 
given  s( nihiance  of  upheavals  the  nigiit  before  were  now  scarcely 
diseei  iiilile. 

It  is  a  (heamy  hind,  at  Ihst  glance:  one  where  wonderful  lights 
and  shades,  mirages,  and  mist  effects,  imbue  esen  famihar  features 
of  the  landscape  with  the  mutable  quality  of  changukg  panorama. 
But  take  the  train  for  Qranada  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  One  soon 
discovers  that  for  all  its  dreamy  semblance,  its  majestic  revelations 
of  nature,  Nicaragua  is  an  active,  progressive  country  with  a  most 
enterprising  people.  The  railroad  leads  through  the  largest  cities. 
Chinandega,  sgricultural  center,  is  only  about  12  miles  from  Corinto; 
Managua,  the  capital,  is  about  65  miles  from  Corinto;  Leon,  the  former 
capital,  is  this  side  of  Managua.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Central 
Ameri  (  a,  are  crowds  at  every  station  and  girls  and  women  peddling 
dukes  (sweets)  and  fruit  to  travelers  and  sometimes  native  pottery*. 

The  railroad  journey  does  not  resemble  that  into  other  Central 
American  Kepiiblies.  In  passing  into  the  interiors  of  Guatemala 
find  Ctista  Kica  the  train  first  edges  into  the  low  coast  country  until 
it  linally  reaches  the  numntains,  when  it  suddenly  begins  t<»  aseeml. 
The  ascent  coutumes  until  one  is  a  mik^  or  so  al)ove  sea  levi'i.  anoiluT 
world,  where  the  steep  gradient  ceases,  and  the  train  winds  along  on 
the  liigli  ph\teaus,  where  are  the  chief  cities  and  beautiful  capitals. 

Not  so  in  Nicaragua.  Tlie  tram  ascends  very  leisurely  from  the 
coast  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural  country  which  produces 
tlie  liuest  maize,  corn,  sugar  cune,  etc.,  and  shps  through  a  low  pass 
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in  the  coast  range,  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  low  watershed,  into 
the  great  interior  basin  passing  by  Lake  Managua  to  Qranada 
at  the  head  of  I^ake  Nicaragua,  whose  waters  are  but  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  leyel  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  much  open  country, 
for  the  torrential  rainfall  of  the  Caribbean  eoast  is  not  to  be  found 
here.  The  huge  mountains  that  rise  from  the  pbins,  the  shores  of 
the  lakes,  or  from  the  lakes  themselves,  afford  indescribable  contrasts 
of  scene. 

We  started  in  the  golden  light  of  a  ñne  cool  morning,  followed  the 
little  spur  oí  land  on  which  Corinto  stands,  and  were  away  in  Nica- 
ragua.  On  the  trun  were  persons  from  distant  countries,  for  Nica* 

rag^iia  is  cosmopolitan.  Tlic  agent  of  a  Chicago  machinery  firm  was 
bmiiid  20  miles  or  so  down  the  coant  to  instnll  the  ponderotis  eqtiip- 
iiu'iit  of  a  sugar  central.  A  cattleman  from  Oklahoma  was  looking 
at  land  on  tbo  wosi  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  A  commercial 
traveler  from  W'luzuela  (his  wares  undisclosed)  would  mnkc  the 
rtmiuls  of  Nicaraguaii  cities.  There  was  a  Coloraduan  wlio  holicits 
orders  for  the  future  delivery  of  ladies'  garments,  cotton  goods,  and 
laces.  His  business  is  entirely  on  commission.  His  field  is  from 
tiuatemala  to  Chile.  There  was  an  English  gentleman  interested  m 
mining,  and  other  travelers  whose  missions  I  did  not  learn. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  often  my  acquaintance  from  Colorado 
does  not  travel  on  a  train  or  a  steamer  for  months  at  a  time.  He 
travels  overland.  In  South  America  he  uses  the  old  Andean  trail. 
He  had  planned,  after  visiting  Leon,  Managua,  Granada,  and  smaller 
cities,  to  leave  the  train  and  journey  through  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala by  pack  train.  Had  his  business  demanded  he  could  have 
gone  south  into  Costa  Rica,  since  there  are  good  State  roads  running 
all  through  Central  America.  They  aro  much  traveled.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  been  active  in  road  building.  There  are 
fine  connections  into  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  and  there  are  some 
2,000  miles  of  roads  in  El  Salvador. 

Passing  from  the  coast  one  obtains  a  new  perspective  of  tlie 
nununuis  volcanic  cones  which,  from  the  Tacific,  had  appeared  as 
rising  m  solitary  grandi'ur  from  the  low  coastal  plains.  They  sugt^est 
tile  isolated  bulles  one  sees  in  New  Mexico  or  near  the  lower  end  »if 
Death  Valley,  California.  But  upon  api)roaehing  it  is  seen  that  large 
numbers  of  them  are  connected  by  low,  serrated  ridgt's,  paralleling 
the  coast.  Tlieir  igneous  origin  is  jdaiuly  to  be  inferred  from  patcJies 
of  purplish-blue  and  yellowish  or  copper-<  olored  scoriie. 

Heaj*  in  mind  the  remarkable  topography  of  Nicarj^a.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  number  of  distinct  climatic  zones.  A  short  distance  from 
the  coast  and  paralleling  its  general  course  is  the  long  low-lying 
chain  of  volcanic  peaks  just  mentioned.  This  chain  eonstitutes  the 
western  watershed  of  thia  great  Republic.  Its  eastern  slopes  drain 
into  Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua.  Then,  proceeding  from  west 


TUK  TOWER  OF  LA  MERCED,  «RANADA,  M('ARA<îlTA. 

F]  very  where  in  (Vntral  Amorica,  evín  in  the  most  iin«xi>»«cl©(l  |>lac««,  Ihc  triivi'lcr  <lisc()vor><  tlie  picliir- 
ivtmie  and  «von  the  Iteuutiful.  Tliis  flnvly  proiwrtionMl  lower.  rec«'ntly  ccmstnictcsi,  wuiild  Im  worlliy 
a  rlassirul  sftiing  in  Italy. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  GRANADA. 

Thl<  little  citv  of  17,0<)0  tx^oplí"  is  located  uIkmU  V)  miles  fmrn  Mana^;1ln.  The  im|>osing  edifice  «hown  in 
lhe  picUire  Is  the  municipal  market  which  (routs  on  the  market  plaza,  the  latter  beiim  une  c(  the  muni 
animated  places  of  the  city  during  the  morning  hours. 
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to  oast,  is  the  orrpat  basiu  roiiij»risiu<i  tlio  plains  and  the  tvvu  lakes, 
of  wliick  Managua  is  much  the  sinallor.  it  is  about  30  milos  long 
and  from  S  to  15  miles  wide.  Tho  climate  here  is  that  of  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  Cordilleras,  with  much  less  rainfall  than  the  Caribbean 
coast.  It  is  moderated  by  the  northeast  trade  winds,  while  the 
presence  of  tho  lakes  and  the  near-by  Pacific  and  the  main  ehabi  nf 
the  Cordilleras  exert  a  cooling  influence. 

The  next  zone  is  that  of  the  Cordilleras,  spurs  of  the  great  Andes. 
They  pass  as  a  rough  irregular  chain  from  Costa  Hiea  through 
Nicaragua,  spreading  out  in  great  mountain  masses  in  El  Salvador 
and  Plonduras.  The  Cordilleras  also  constitute  a  watershed,  tlie 
loftiest  divide  of  the  Republic,  though  they  are  broken  by  the  San 
Juan  Hiver  tlirough  which  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
flow  to  tlie  Caribbean.  Then  come  tho  plnleaiH,  tlie  highlands, 
and,  finally,  there  is  the  low  east  coast  with  its  inaumerablo  swamps 
and  iiot,  moist  climate. 

Nicaragua  is  almost  div^ided  by -water.  Tlu'  industrious  iMiatnien 
who  alternately  row,  pole,  and  sail  tlieir  emit  up  flie  river  San  Juan 
anil  across  Lakt>  Nicaragua  may  aj)])roach  within  15  or  20  miles  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  oi  the  west  borders  of  tlic  lake.  It  is  lliis  configura- 
tion that  for  gcui  iations  has  comj)cIled  recognition  of  Xicaiugua  as 
the  potential  seat  of  a  great  isthmian  waterway.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  creation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  a 
Herculean  undertaking.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  and  doubtless 
will,  when  watchers  at  San  Carlos  will  behold  modem  steamers 
entering  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Almost  every  water  effect  conceivable  is  to  be  visioned  upon  the 
broad  surface  of  this  mighty  lake.  At  times  the  lake  seems  as  great 
almost  as  Lake  Htuon.  This  especially  is  the  case  if  one  looks  its 
length,  for  Lake  Nicaragua  is  almost  100  miles  long  and  nearly  half 
as  wide  at  its  widest  point.  The  lake,  by  the  way,  is  reached  from 
Granada  by  a  car  line  a  mile  long,  running  from  the  market  place  to 
the  water. 

The  lake  was  a  marvel  on  that  day  in  February.  Loons,  pelicans, 
and  diving  birds  flew  over  its  placid  surf^rc.  Small  fish  leaped  from 
the  water.  \u  pbu-rs  a  gentle  bree/e  milled  its  smooth  expanse. 
Great  schools  of  imnnows  crowded  frantically  to  the  lop,  pui"sued  by 
larger  fish  which  zipped  savagely  tlu*ough  the  alaruicd  brigades,  tak- 
ing toll  of  the  little  fish  and  again  returning  to  devour  eseai)ing 
stragglers.  Out  of  gunshot  and  lifted  in  the  air  by  a  mirage,  a  llock 
of  ducks  floated  upon  the  glassy  watei"s.  A  long,  low,  lateen-saUed 
boat,  perhaps  loaded  with  dyewoods  or  cordwood,  slid  slowly  along, 
seeming  to  catch  the  wind  in  the  higher  parts  of  its  sbSL  In  the 
distance  appeared  another  gasoline  launch,  which  gave  us  greeting 
as  it  passed.  Our  friend,  the  cattleman,  said  he  saw  a  shark.  Most 
wonderful  of  all  was  the  vision  of  the  distant  volcano,  Omotepec, 
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Upper:  A  slrevt  in  L«on,  a  city  nf  (V<.noo  ]M<o|i|e,  5i)  miles  from  Managua.  CeiiltTi  Bridge  over  the 
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rising  5,180  feet  from  the  idand  of  that  name.  Its  twin  volcano, 
Madera,  is  about  a  thousand  feet  lower.  -  Omotepec  recalls  somewhat 
the  famous  Taal  yolcano  in  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  a  large  inland  lake, 
reached  from  ManOa  hy  the  ascent  of  the  Pasig  River.  In  reality  it 
is  far  more  splendid,  more  imposing,  than  the  noted  Philippine  vol- 
cano. Omotepec  is  a  prodigious  mass.  Its  base  would  cover  New 
York  City.  The  island  from  whicli  it  rises  was  the  center  of  an  early 
civilization.  Likely  enough  the  lake  was  an  inland  plains  from  whicli 
there  arose,  no  doubt,  singly  and  in  groups,  volcanic  eminences  of 
varied  heights  that  now,  appearin^^  from  the  water,  make  Lake  Nica- 
ragua one  of  the  splendid  show  spots  of  the  world.  There  are  dozens 
of  the  islands.  Thov  ranii^e  from  the  Omotepec  and  the  larrje  Zapa- 
tera to  the  smnllost  of  the  group  loiown  ns  tlie  Corfile*:  (Coral  JUlauda). 
Santa  llosn,  Soloiitinani,  and  Pizarro  are  among  tlie  others. 

Tliick,  prinipval  forests  from  tiie  main  range  of  the  Cordilleras 
run  down  to  the  oast  sliorcs  of  the  lake.  From  its  lower  end  one 
beholds  the  sdipcuduus  mountain  masse^^  of  Cogita  Rica,  which  are 
continued  iu  the  huge  chain  running  to  the  west  aiul  extending  into 
Salvador  and  on  into  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  On  other  points  of 
the  compass  one  beholds  the  volcanic  peaks  rising  from  the  islands 
or  from  the  plains  or  appearing  as  the  most  prominent  features  of 
long,  low  ridges.  Although  it  shoals  in  spots  near  its  shores.  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  really  a  splendid  commerce  carrier,  and  at  one  time  it 
wad  proposed  to  run  car  floats  from  Granada  to  the  foot  of  the  lake 
to  connect  with  a  suggested  lino  that  would  meet  the  Northern  Rail- 
way at  Guapiles,  Costa  Rica,  or  in  that  vicinity,  in  the  low  country 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Cordilleras.  But  since  that  time  surveys 
have  l)een  made  through  the  level  ooimtry  along  the  west  borders 
of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

World  travelers  who  have  visitetl  Nicaragua  have  been  warm  in 
their  praise  of  this  land  and  its  people.  Some  of  Nicaragua's  peaks 
are  loftier  than  Vesuvius,  and  their  water  setting  rivals  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here,  lot),  nature  is  revealed  in  iiermost  luxuriant  <!:ail>.  and 
there  is  miiHi  to  interest  the  ant iqunrian.  The  rer¡jioii  ahounds  in 
reUcs  of  past  raees.  if  t  ra  veleis  more  widely  knew  what  i--  U>  be  seen 
in  Nii^-aragua  tlie  journey  througli  th<'  Ke}>uhlic  would  become  a 
Ix  atcn  patli  for  foreicrn  travel.  Tlie  steamer  journey  from  Panamá 
to  Cormtt)  and  theme  the  interesting  railroad  trip  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Granada  are  replete  with  change  of  incident  and  scene.  The  trip 
would  include,  of  course,  Managua,  the  capital,  a  thriving,  prosper- 
ous center,  with  the  life  and  sparkle  for  which  the  Latin-American 
capitals  are  noted.  Here  are  located  the  Palacio  Nacional,  the 
national  library  and  museum,  and  other  fine  works  of  architecture. 
It  is  a  center  for  the  coffee  and  other  trades.  From  the  adjacent 
Lake  Managua  rises  little  Momotombo,  Momotombo  itself  being  on 
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the  opposite  shores.  Leon,  the  former  capital,  would  abo  be  included 

in  the  itinerary. 

In  earl7  da3^  this  fine  citj  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Spanish-America  and  to-day  contains  some  of  the  finest  public 
edifices  in  Central  America.  Among  them  is  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
in  ornate  renaissance  eflfect,  which  after  many  years  of  costly  con- 
struction was  finally  completed  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  North 
American  Colonies  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  huilt  on  plans  furnished  from  Spain.  As  the  beautiful  edifices 
attest,  Leon  was  the  center  of  the  church  in  this  part  of  Central 
America.  For  generations  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
have  attended  the  Univcr&,ity  of  Leon.  Tanning  is  an  important 
industry.  Boots,  shoes,  and  saddles  are  made.  Cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  woven.  You  can  have  mode  here  shoes  to  ordt^r  of  as 
fashionable  a  last  and  «s  stylish  as  you  can  get  them  in  any  pai  t  of 
the  world.  Beautiful  shoes  for  women  are  made  witli  white  and 
brown  leather  insets.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  mannfaelured  and. 
incidentally,  Nicaragua  can  produce  ns  fine  tobacco  as  is  raised  iii 
the  Vuelta  Abajo.  The  Indian  population  vvaü  established  at  the 
site  of  Leon  long  before  the  advent  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Here  lired  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country.  One  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  American  hemisphere, 
antedating  the  coming  of  Columbus  to  western'  shores.  Passing  from 
Managua  to  Granada,  one  obtains  the  finest  views  of  the  volcano 
Misaya,  another  incident  of  the  Nicaraguan  journey.  A  visit  to 
Misaya  is  well  worth  while. 

Life  in  Nicaraguan  cities  is  attractive.  The  army  ofiicers  in  their 
smart  uniforms,  the  bustle  of  official  life,  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  those  one  meets,  the  pleasing  architecture,  the  fiestas,  the  love 
of  music  and  of  wholesome  enteitainment,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
courtesy  among  all  classes  of  Nicaragua's  people,  who  probably  now 
exceed  one-hnlf  million  population,  lend  novelty  and  delight  to  a 
visit  in  Managua,  Leon,  or  other  centers,  Tn  these  citi(»<  he  who 
travels  will  find  excellent  hotels.  In  thr  shops  one  may  purciiase  the 
products  of  hotii  Ainerieau  and  European  manufacture  Altliough 
some  of  the  former  are  heeoming  scarce,  mo>t  of  llie  ne«  (le  1  wan-s 
seem  to  he  on  liand.  Nor  inu>{  we  overlook  the  fact  that  Nicmairuii 
has  her  own  manufa<  t  ures.  Should  tiie  traveler  dcísire  to  pro(  eed 
into  the  interior  he  will  be  able  to  provide  lumself  with  everything 
necessary  to  outfit  for  the  trip. 

Such  a  journey  will  never  be  forgotten.  Bird  life  is  varied  and 
charmiîig.  It  is  said  of  many  semitropical  countries  that  the  flowers 
give  no  scent  and  the  bird<»  no  song.  Certainly  this  b  not  true  of 
Nicaragua.  For  one  who  wandois  from  the  beaten  path,  the  hosts 
of  feathered  friends,  the  flowers,  beautiful  trees,  and  flowering  vines 
add  indescribable  charm  to  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
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On  one  occasion  wo  took  an  old  trail  k'udmg  back  from  tin*  cast 
shores  of  the  lake.  Some  years  before  this  had  been  a  logging  road 
and  it  was  still  maintained  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  I  met  here  a 
young  Swiss  settler  who  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  hunting 
deer,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  other  creatures  of  the  wild.  He 
has  greatest  success  in  the  dense  forests  which  crowd  to  the  shores 
extending  miles  mto  the  Cordilleras.  Much  of  his  hunting  is  done 
with  a  flash  light  at  night  along  trails  which  he  keeps  clear.  The 
Tinamus  or  mountain  hen,  the  crested  Curassow  (clax  globicera), 
the  (ji[)ir,  the  jaguar  (el  tigre),  often  fall  victims  to  his  woodcraft. 
In  hunting,  it  may  be  interpolated,  one  does  not  crash  boldly  through 
the  forest,  but  steps  softly,  a  few  pace.)  at  a  time,  pausing  to  watch 
and  listen,  as  the  wild  creatures  do.  Then,  and  then  only,  tioes  the 
fascinating  life  of  the  wild  become  apparent.  Tlic  forests  which 
have  v(M>nied  stilled  and  silent  become  peopled  with  beautiful  and 
abiniduiit  life. 

Aside  from  the  creatures  iiiciitioned  there  arc  turkej^s  of  several 
species,  wiUl  hogs,  and  jiif^cons  wiiicii  abound  almost  everywhere. 
In  the  ()p(Mi  country  there  is  the  small  brown  variety,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  ro])in,  wliich  will  permit  one  to  pasà  within  a  few  feet.  The 
cowardly  puma,  called  el  Icon,  is  common  here,  as  well  as  the  nu- 
merous smaller  predatory  cats.  Deer  liid^  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves.  A  Jaguar  hide  will  sell  for  from  S3  to  $8  gold 
according  to  its  size,  its  marking,  and  the  condition  of  the  pelt. 
Pelts  of  the  smaller  cats,  of  which  many  are  slain  for  every  jaguar, 
are  even  cheaper. 

Animal  collectots,  p^articularly  bird  fancieis,  visit  the  countiy, 
assembling  young  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  macaws  for  the  northern 
markets.  Monkeys  are  abo  gathered,  the  poor  little  mother  usually 
being  killed.  Of  these  little  wild  men  the  most  intelligent  that  I 
have  seen  is  the  w}iit(>-faced  monkey.  It  is  not,  however,  as  common 
as  the  little  bro\\'n  fellow.    The  howlers  arc  numerous. 

Insect  life  is  found  in  variety.  Great  swarms  of  butterñies  flit 
over  the  surface.^  of  lagoons.  At  the  water's  edge  spiders  cover  whole 
trees  witli  tht-ir  web.s.  Perliaps  most  interesting  of  all  creatures, 
large  or  sniaU,  are  the  leaf-cutting  ants.  These  insects  proceed 
from  their  nests  for  several  yards  to  the  foliage  they  will  harvest. 
Moving  in  a  circle  with  her  liind  legs  its  a  j)ivul,  each  ant  cuts  from 
the  selected  plant  a  roiuidish  i)iece  of  leaf  about  as  large  as  one's 
tiiunih  nail.  Then  she  proceeds  do^^Ti  the  limb  with  her  hur<len, 
where  she  joins  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  her  companions,  each 
bearing  its  bit  of  green  leaf.  The  returning  armies,  marching  in  a 
dense  formation  or  10  inches  wide,  suggest  a  tivulet  of  green. 
The  bits  of  leaves  are  taken  undetground,  where  they  become  en- 
crusted with  a  mold  upon  which  the  ants  feed.  Also  the  bold 
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eciUms,  or  foraging  ants,  are  to  be  so(»n.  They  prey  exclusively  on 
insects.  Decaying  logs  or  trees,  under  whose  bark  choice  morsels  lie, 
are  to  be  found  as  the  cliief  objectives  of  their  raids. 

Above  aU  things  Nicaragua  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
and  perhaps  we  have  not  dwelt  sufiSciently  on  this.  But  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  its  population  is  clustered  in  the  cities.  Of  all 
Central  America  it  has  the  most  low  level  land.'  The  aborigines 
had  never  seen  a  horse  until  the  Spanish  came,  but  to-day  horses^ 
mules,  and  cattle  thrive.  Three  crops  of  maize  may  be  raised  in  a 
year.  Bread  fruit  grows  and  alligator  peaiSf  nectarines,  grape  fruit, 
yams,  bananas,  and  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  coffee, 
and  vegetables  are  produced. 

Most  interesting  of  all  agricultural  productions,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  is  coffee.  Take  the  branch  to  Diriamba  and  observe  the 
coffee  estates.  There  is  notliinp  more  attractive  thun  a  well-ordered 
coffee  linca  with  it^s  trees  neatly  ])runod  and  flourishing.  Onee  I 
came  to  a  gate  marked  by  large  pillars.  Thence  a  winding  road 
led  between  the  cofTee  trees  to  a  hospitable  plantation  home,  with 
near-by  corrals  and  oxen.  There  were  coffee  driers  where  the  berries 
are  spread  beneath  the  sun  and  a  small  mill  where  they  an^  husked 
and  sacked  for  market.  A  score  of  pretty  Nicnraguan  girls  were 
working  in  a  sorting  shed  through  which  we  were  shown  by  the 
hospitable  proprietor.  He  had  met  us  with  friendly  greetings  as  we 
had  approached  his  home  through  the  long  rows  of  coffee  bushes  that 
with  their  shining  dark  green  leaves  formed  a  canopy  8  or  10  feet 
high.  The  ranch  house  was  white  with  blue  and  ochre  trimmings. 
It  stood  in  a  cluster  of  bamboos  and  palms,  while  lovely  creepers  with 
festoons  of  pink  flowers  clambered  to  the  eaves  and  familiar  garden 
flowers  and  cactus  decorated  the  yard  in  front.  After  a  repast  of 
many  courses  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  said  good-by  to  our  host 
who  accompanied  us  to  the  gate.  Had  he  known  us  a  lifetime  he 
could  not  have  put  himself  at  greater  pains  to  be  hospitable* 
"Adios,  señor"  he  cried,  "Come  again.  Do  not  forget  to  yrrïte. 
Remember,  we  are  all  your  friends,"  and  I  knew  they  were.  Whether 
one  stops  at  a  wTalthy  estate  or  at  the  humblest  thatch,  he  feeb  the 
influence  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

Wo  left  as  the  afternoon  shadows  were  lengthening  across  the 
shadcfl  Inne.  It  led  over  an  arched  bridgp  of  masonry  that  spanned 
a  dancuig  stream,  where  women  knelt  heating  their  clothes  into  an 
immaculate  whiteness.  Sonie  oi  them  wore  the  j)ictun  .s<|ue  guipil 
and  snsh  and  all  were  attractively  attired.  Pretty  yonng  girls  were 
carrying  water,  hiughing  and  <'hatt  ing  at  their  task.  The  lane  wound 
by  thick-walk  ti  cottages  staunthly  built  of  sun-dried  squares  of 
earth  and  surfaced  with  white  plaster  that  gave  no  hint  of  the  hum* 
bio  though  enduring  construction.   Clusters  of  floweis  fringed  the 
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walls  Diatcliing  the  bright  red  of  the  Spanish  tile  roofs.  Do^n  the 
liiiK^  l)Io\v  the  evcTHiig  Lroczc  imparting  almost  a  sense  of  chilliness  to 
the  late  daj^,  and  when  at  last  tlie  sun  had  sunk  beiu  atli  tlic  fritigc 
of  the  near-by  hills  we  could  ?co  the  lights  of  our  hotel  and  liear  the 
distant  strains  of  an  orchcstrji.  'Hie  day's  work  was  ovor.  but  until 
y  or  10  at  niglit  the  creaking  carts  were  to  pass  on  tlic  country 
roads  laden  with  tlu  ir  sacks  oí  coifei.  Thon  the  drivci-s  would  build 
a  fire  by  the  road,  tell  stories  i>crliiii)s,  smoke,  chat,  and  pluiige  inU> 
sleep  only  to  bo  started  again  before  dawn. 

Such,  in  part,  is  NicumgUM,  the  Italy  of  Central  America.  It  is  a 
land  of  low-lying  clouds  and  pleasant  trade  winds,  of  giant  peaks  and 
of  lakes  upon  which  every  detail  of  these  lofty  eminences  are  mirrored, 
of  ancient  cities  whose  stately  cliurches  rise,  for  miles  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  landscape,  of  vast  plains  and  dense  forests. 
It  is  the  country  of  a  hundred  giant  mountains,  oft  colored  by  fonner 
upheavals  whose  débris  contrasts  with  the  encroaching  green,  Santa 
Clara,  Coseguina,  Momotombo,  Omotepec,  the  extinct  Mombacho 
towering  above  Granada,  Los  Pilas,  Madera,  Tolica  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  perhaps  I  have  said  onou^  of  volcanoes  and  have 
ascribed  to  them  an  importance  which,  apart  from  their  scenic  chann» 
their  relation  to  the  country  does  not  warrant.  Yet  1  have  men- 
tioned these  splendid  peaks  solely  because  they  are  wonderful  and 
picturesque  features  of  the  landscape.  Always  they  are  fascüiating, 
friequently  beautiful  and  appalling,  never  more  so  than  when  rising 
clouds  like  great  ]>arasols  are  b(  held  above  thi  ir  summits.  The 
majestic  a{)pearaii<'e  of  the  twin  voleanoes.  Omotepec  and  Madera, 
rising  almost  a  mile  iii  height  from  the  watei"s  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is 
one  of  the  splendid  s¡)cctacles  of  tlie  world-  a  vision  that  changes  con- 
stantly with  the  fleeting  clouds,  i  id  shadows,  and  mists,  and  is  as 
constantly  mirrored  in  the  suiToanduig  watei-s. 

Yet,  if,  throngli  some  weir<l  m  i  of  legerdemain,  Nicaragua  ttiuld 
bo  rid  of  lier  volcanoes  it  would  not  pay  her  to  exercise  tliat  power. 
For  these  volcanic  soils  mixing  with  the  deep  black  sediment  of 
western  Nicaragua  create  the  finest  sugar  land  in  the  world.  The 
volcanic  lands  make  the  best  of  coffee  with  the  most  desirable  bouquet. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  danger  the  volcanoes  are  less  formidable  than 
the  automobiles  of  any  groat  city.  Moreover  they  give  warning,  and 
lastly,  the  violent  tremblers  are  usually  confined  to  distant  areas  and 
strata;  and,  if  I  may  say  more,  it  is  in  only  a  part  of  Nicaragua  that 
the  volcanoes  are  found. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  most  easily  traversed  of  the  Central  Ameri* 
can  countries;  and  each  day's  travel  reveals  Italeidosoopic  changes 
in  scene.  îh-re  are  mountains,  plains,  lakes,  and  an  earth  that 
responds  to  the  husbandman.  After  the  great  war,  when  the  world 
is  again  at  peace,  thousands  of  world  travelers  will  assuredly  visit 
this  sunlit  land  of  enchanted  landscapes. 
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NOW  \hnt  many  products  of  tropical  rof^ioas  of  tho  cjirth  are 
bo<  ()ininfï  a  moro  important  factor  in  the  prnbloni  of  feeding 
the  people,  it  seems  partirnhuly  appropriate  to  study  some 
of  the  art ivif it's  of  Kcinulor.  During  recent  years  vast 
qiniiititics  of  Ecuador  s  doln  lous  fruit.s  and  vegetables  have  fourni  a 
ready  market  from  Colninbia  to  southern  Chile,  and  es])ncially  the 
visitor  to  tli(^  rainless  j)arfs  of  Peru  and  ('Idle  is  pleasj'd  aiui  often 
surprised  to  iind  such  tropiciU  delicacies.  As  demand  increases,  the 
products  of  Ecuador  are  finding  a  still  wider  market,  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  rt^gular  supply  of  potatoes  that  the 
Ecuad<HÍan  Republic  is  now  sending  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
feed  thousands  of  people. 

In  considering  Eksuador's  enterprise  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
countty^s  natural  features  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  future 
possibilities.  Apropos  of  this  subject  the  well-written  article  of 
Mr.  Jordan  Herbert  Stableri^  F.  R.  G.  S,,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  for  the  month 
of  October  of  the  present  year,  contains  many  inten^sting  features. 
Mr.  Stabler,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  secretary  of  the  United  Statiw 
legation  in  Quito  for  several  years,  and  at  intervals  (hiring:  that  period 
he  made  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  Republic  for  the  purposes 
of  study  and  observation;  and  th(^  article  in  question  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  careful  student  rather  than  that  of  the  average  person  wlio 
bases  his  observations  on  a  sojourn  of  only  a  few  days  or  possibly  a 
few  weeks.    To  quote  Mr.  Stabler: 

Emaflor  i?  divided  into  ihrvo  diníiin  t  diviiiionfl  from  wi'«t  to  cast,  rlfurly  defined 
by  the  great  (  ordillenui  of  the  Audeã.  They  are  tbo  Pacific  littoral  slopiug  up  to  the 
western  tange  some  €0  to  80  miles;  the  great  Inter*AndÍne  plateau»  at  aa  altitude  of 
from  7,290  to  9»200  feet,  in  flome  places  over  100  miles  broad,  fertile,  cultivated,  good 
gra7.ing  country;  and,  thirdly,  the  eountry  known  aa  the  "Oriente"  stretching  from 
the  Eastern  ("onlillem  to  tin-  farthr^t  liorder  of  Enirutnr.  tropical  jungle  country, 
unexplored  to  a  great  extent,  and  kauwu  only  to  natives,  to  a  few  travelers,  to  the 
Ecuadorian  officials  at  government  iMeta,  wnà  to  the  "Oftucberos/'  rubber  huntem, 
who  make  a  yearly  trip  to  the  interior. 

From  Guayaquil,  ihr  jhÍik  i|>al  port  of  Krusdnr.  on  the  «¡naya?  Rivor.  2^  nmith,  the 
journey  to  Quito,  the  oi})ital.  is  now  madr»  in  two  days  by  the  Trans-Andine  Hailnxul, 
a  much  easier  trip  than  in  W  hyin|H'r  8  time  in  1880,  when  it  uecensitatod  from  6  to  15 
days  by  mule,  according  to  season,  over  almost  impasaable  trails,  with  no  accommo- 
dation, and  with  but  little  or  no  food  to  be  found  on  the  way.  Nevertheless  the  trip 
is  still  full  of  interest  and  of  the  unexpected. 

»♦»•»•♦ 

From  the  banks  of  tlic  Guayas  Hiver  the  railway  mit»  inland  some  00  miles  through 
coco,  banana,  and  tagua  plantations,  and  through  thick  tropical  jungles,  abounding 

>  At  tbepr««>nt  time  Mr.  Stabler  is  the  chiei  oí  th«  Laiiii-Aiuericiu)  Divisiuu,  Dpiiarlment  of  SUi«, 
Wtsblngloa,  D.  C. 
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in  palms  of  all  deacriptiona;  and  then  begina  to  aacend  the  Audiue  slopea  through  the 

valley  of  the  rhan-rh.an  Uivor,  which  h;u<  its  source  in  the  lower  hills  of  Chim- 
Hnrazn.  Roarbine  the  outer  \vi\\h  of  the  Curilillera  it  <jiiickl\"  tnouiitf  fn  th»-  hiu'h 
plains  by  means  oí  a  "  «wilchback  track  cut  into  the  side  oí  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff  by  a  skillful  feat  of  engineering.. 

The  we.stern  wall  of  the  Andes  once  surmounted,  the  track  runs  north,  cros&ing  at 
an  altitude  of  ll,3i)2  feet  the  Handy  wind-swept  plain  known  iw  the  "(îrand  Arenal." 
whirh  i-j,  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  prey  to  the  nnow  and  wind  storms  that 
coniti  wiih  deadly  blastü  from  the  high  slopes  oí  t  hiniborazo.  Ilertj,  iu  the  day.-^  be- 
fore the  railway,  many  travolerd  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  severity  of  these  storms. 

Leaving  the  sandy  plateau  and  winding  throu)^  the  valleys  <rf  the  outl  vin^  slopes 

of  the  miirhty  < 'himliorayr),  flu'  r,nhv;iy  :it  Itnii^fli  foincs  out  tip  in  ;i  liruad  plain,  at 
the  end  oí  which  is  the  capitai  oí  the  Province  of  t'hiniborazo,  iiiobauiba  by  iianu',  a 
quaint  old  colonial  Spanish  town,  with  streets  exceptionally  wide  as  precaution 
against  oarthquake,  built  on  sandy  soil,  at  an  altitude  of  some  dfiQO  feet.  Here  the 
nij^t  is  pas-stnl,  for  traveling  by  rail  at  night  in  Ecuador  is  not  conddered  safe.  The 
volcano  of  Allar,  risin<:  io  17,7:Ui  fcî  t  ncrnr.IinK  to  the  ob.«*<'rvalion.«  of  \{(A<>  and  Sifiliel, 
lies  almo.>^t  due  easl  oí  the  town  uiul  surniuuntH  this  part  of  the  euátt'rn  (  ordi llera. 

From  lliobainba  tlie  railway  passes  due  north  along  the  Intcr-Andine  plain,  leaving 
the  great  masa  of  the  ranges  of  Chimboraso  to  the  west  until  it  reaches  the  town  of 
Ambato.  From  this  point  the  roa^lbed  descends  a  little  until  the  town  of  Latacunga 
is  rearliHiî,  and,  passing  over  the  Parnmos  fif  <*olii[iaxi,  winds  up  thrf)iiirli  the  ndpe.« 
ot  the  ea>itern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  an  excellent  view  is  olitained  oí  the  great 
p^aks  of  Iliniza,  Corazón,  Antisana,  Humiuahui,  and  Ataca^zo.  The  run  into  Quito 
frmn  there  on  is  down  gnde,  and  one  arrives  at  the  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  jounu^y. 

Quito,  fhf»  c:ip:»:il  of  Kcuador,  is  at  an  altitude  of  9,342  feet,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations oí  \\  hymper,  whil^  the  survey  of  the  railway  engineer  makes  it  some  2ÒU  ieet 
higher.  It  lies  close  south  of  the  Equator  at  a  distance  of  about  i&  Engli^  miles. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  cities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  it  still  reUiins  the  charm  of  colonial  «lays,  and  the  of  tlimes  unattractive 
marlernizing  influence  of  the  outside  world  has  as  yet  tntjrhnd  it  but  lightly.  The 
northern  capital  oí  the  Inca  Empire,  captured  by  the  (  onquistadores  aitt?r  their 
almost  unbelievable  marches  o\'er  the  Andes,  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  governor  of  the 
presidency  of  Quito,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earlier  of  the  attem])t8  for  independence, 
and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Kepjiblic,  the  theater  of  much  polit  if  al  artivity, 
Quito  has  a  history  of  t^m-at  importance  in  th»»  dovclopment  of  Spanish  America. 

The  many  plaza.s;  the  inonasteriea  of  the  l)»»nnfiicans,  the  Mercedarios,  the  Francis- 
cans,  and  other  of  the  great  orders;  the  great  patios  of  the  houses  of  the  descendants 
of  noble  Spanish  fainilir^;  the  religious  pro*  r—i  ns  frrfjuently  pasí»ing  through  the 
streets;  the  \  arit'i:al"-d  color  ^clu  tnc  formed  by  the  bright  p)OTi(  li<*s  of  the  Indians  of 
the  city  and  ilic  oraiiL'' -colored  marañas  of  the  people  of  the  hills  and  aurlh  country, 
impriui  ail  indelible  picture  upon  the  mind.  Looking  down  upon  the  city  from  the 
slopes  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha — ^the  mountain  which  dominates  the  town— one 
sees  below  a  wide  extent  of  closely  joined  roofs,  with  here  and  there  the  tower  of  some  • 
great  church  or  mona^tery:  for  Quitri  i.^  for  if>  -i¡'»»  one  of  the  stron^opt  Cathoîii-  ritit'S 
in  South  America,  having  some  20(»  churches,  cliufX'ls,  and  monasteries.  The  city 
covers}  a  wide  area;  but  it  is  very  difiicult  to  form  an  idea  of  ita  population,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  Sptikiah>American  cities  where  no  regular  census  can  be  taken. 
»♦••♦♦• 

Quito  has  one  of  the  most  regular  climates  of  any  capital  in  thn  world,  and  this 
ha^  hfi^n  proved  by  the  observations  ma<le  at  the  oK^ervntory  er«M  ti'd  by  the  Fronch 
mission  in  the  park  oí  the  city.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  ôS.S''  E.,  the  maxi- 
mum annual  ia  TO**»  and  the  minimum  annual  ia  45^.  The  average  range  in  the  24 
hours  Is  Mine  10^. 
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COCONUT  TREES  AND  TROPICAL  VEGETATION  ALONO  THE  GUAYAQUIL  AND 

QUITO  RAILROAD. 

Before  reaching  the  mountains  tho  railroad  traverses  a  low,  level  country  abounding  in  tropical 
products,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains. 


A  TRESTLE  ON  "THE  NOSE"— GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO  RAILROAD. 

In  some  caset  the  grade  Is  4\  per  cent  with  29*  cunes— facts  that  Indicate  the  unusual  engineering 

diíhculties  met  and  conquered. 
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TIIK  FOl'XTAIN'UKAI)  í>F  AN  IKHKÎATIUN  SVSTKM. 


In  varinua  parla  of  th<<  miintry  irricalion  has  ^xvn  adopKxl,  thervhy  mukiiic  ritncht*^  ami  flrld  cro|is 
liighly  prulKublv.   Niiiiktous  muiiiitaiii  streanu>  provide  an  ample  wuicr  òU|)ply. 
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During  the  two  yean  I  spent  there  I  found  that  I  novcr  had  to  worry  about  what  the 
woiifhcr  \va.«  i^inj^  to  be.  Ono  rarely  nia'îo  a  niisfako,  as  fhn  wcnthor  ronditiong 
seemed  to  change  as  i£  by  clockwork,  lu  the  summer  months,  from  October  to  April 
(the  rainy  season),  the  rain  commences  to  fall  in  a  tor^mtlat  downpour  regulariy  at  • 
little  after  2  p.  m.,  and  by  5  or  6  it  has  usually  cleared  off  and  the  nights  are  almost 
always  cloudless.  Fronj  May  until  the  latter  part  of  Soptemlier  it  is  clear  and  very 
dry,  and  quite  cold  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening.  I  have  known  aji  oo- 
caiioual  shower  and  once  or  twice  u  hailstorm  in  the  winter  months.  There  were  very 
few  rainy  mornings,  evf^n  tn  the  wet  season,  during  aJI  the  time  T  was  in  the  hi^lands 
of  Ecuador,  and  I  noted  very  few  dayis  when  it  rained  all  day  even  in  the  middle  of 
f  fie  wet  season.  Hailstorms  are  fairly  frequent,  but  only  last  for  a  quarts  to  half 
an  hour. 

Xly  travels  from  Quito  into  (he  little-kuown  piirisof  the  Republic  were  almost  always 
made  with  Dr.  Pierre  Reimbourg.  a  Frenchman,  who  has  spent  some  years  in  Ecuador 
and  has  msule  obs<>rvations  for  the  Mini.-^tère  de  l'Instruction  Publique,  and  with 
W.  Paul  Suzr.r,  iho  sci  r(>t:ir\'  rf  fli^  Fr-  ru  íi  legation.  These  companions  of  many 
excellent  and  juti>resiiug  expeditions  are  both  serving  their  country  at  the  front, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  as  hardy  and  unflinching  in  the  su  preme  test  as  they 
were  in  fcmner  moments  of  minor  difficulties  on  the  Andine  trails. 

One  of  the  mf)sl  interesting  trips  which  may  he  nia<le  from  Quito,  in  a  very  short 
time  and  witli  l)tif  lit  f  lc>  hnrd'-hip,  is  the  ;i«f  cnt  of  the  now  e.xtinct  volcano  of  Pichincha, 
lhe  -•îuninut  ni  which  is  at  an  altitude  of  lô,uis  feet.  The  ascent  may  be  made  to  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  almost  all  the  way  on  horseback,  and  if  one  goes  the  night  before 
to  a  hacienda  some  three  hours  from  the  city  one -may  sleep  there  and  go  up  to  the 
summit  and  back  in  a  day. 

As  one  climbs  over  the  outlying  slopes  a  superb  view  of  the  Andine  plain  is  obtained. 
A  large  waterfall  is  passed  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  one  reaches  quite 

soon  a  height  i)verlooking  a  sea  of  clouds. 

The  expedition  ne''o«»«if  a(e«  ninrh  more  time  if  one  desirr^í  Ui  niakr-  a  dcíccnt  into 
the  crater  oí  the  now  extinct  volcano.  Guidos  must  be  procured  and  a  camp  made 
just  helow  the  summit  of  the  Gui^a  Pichincha,  one  of  the  two  peaks  of  the  moun* 
tun.  According  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Tleimbourg,  the  diameter  of  the  crater  is 
about  1.5ÍK)  feet,  but  it  wan  imj)i»-sihle  to  obtain  nn  fxni  t  mnasTirrrnpnt ,  the  clciids 
prevented  observations  tn  ;i  L:n>;it  extent.  The  greate.Ht  depth  of  the  crater,  according 
to  Prof.  \V.  Jameson,  who  visited  Pichincha,  is  2,4tjO  feet.  One  may  descend  by 
means  of  ropes  to  a  floor  some  500  feet  in  depth,  where  there  are  traces  of  sulphur 
and  .sotric  "Hiall  shrubs. 

\  two  days'  Journey  )  -  fhe  nortli<»ast  hrinirs  '"no  \i<  th<'  great  mountain  of  Cayaiiilic 
on  the  Equator.  For  several  miles  the  route  follows  the  Camino  del  .Norte,  whi<  h 
runs  from  Quito  to  the  Colombian  frontier  and  then  on  to  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota,  a 
journey  of  some  35  days  on  horseback.  It  is  always  full  of  interest  and  typical  of 
tljf  life  in  the  high  Andes.  Xatives  in  bright  costumes,  women  with  bal)i(!.s  on  their 
tiar,*ks,  and  men  bendtii?  iind^r  their  loads,  whirîi  are  hftd  hy  a  hroad  «^frap  ovi-r  their 
forehead,  are  continually  passing  or  are  to  be  8e<'n  drinking  "<  hii:lui,"  as  the  national 
beer  is  called,  at  the  little  posadas  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Leaving  the  (*amino  del 
Norte,  the  road  to  Cayarnln'  run<  fu  (he  east  and  crosses  the  great  "quebrado"  of 
Guallabamba,  7,2tK)  f<  i  t,  wliii  h  W  hxmper  eonsidend  ?n  \>o  the  l>i<:r::<"-t  narihquake 
fissure  in  equatorial  America.  In  t  liis  v  alley  are  grown  sugar  cane,  »:hirimoya,  lemons, 
and  other  fruit  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Cayambe  is  a  wonderful  mass,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  19,180  feet,  in  the  eastern 
Cordillera.  11  is  so  immense  that  one  easily  inuudn«'-s  that  it  rõv«'rs  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  half  the  Repuliti'-  Tts'  Inwr  'Inprv^  are  fon«i<lered  among  the  best 
pasturi,'^  in  the  hiyhli'iidtf  and  great  herds  oí  cattle  and  hicuadoriau  honjcs  graze  here. 
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Some  EcimdorúiiB  my  tbat  then  m  over  40,000  head  of  cftttle  on  the  hsdendas  on 

the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  smaller  variety  of  tho  Ecuadorian  (h-t-r  ixw  fo  Ixi  found  in  the  jMinunus  of 
Cayambc  (9,000  to  11,000  feet)  an<l  are  trm  kíHl  with  the  aid  of  the  big  hounds  bred 
OD  this  mountain.  The  natives  oí  this  region  are  good  hunten,  and  one  ii  furprised 
at  their  hardiness  and  strengrth.  The  typical  costume  is  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers  «nd 
n  fvitton  shirf  and  one  or  (wo  ponchos  of  varvincr  ihîcîcnesses.  They  all  w«>ar  'he 
native  E<andal  ''alparcrata"  and  a  wide  felt  hat.  Hut  in  spite  of  the  thinners  oi  their 
coverine  they  never  seem  to  feel  the  extreme  cold  of  the  paramos. 

Speaking  of  another  joiirnoy  into  the  intoinor  of  Enindor,  Mr. 
Stabler  makes  additional  interesting  observations,  iu  whicii  he  says: 

We  left  Ambato  at  6  a.  m.  by  xho  road  loailint;  to  the  cast.  Windinp  up  out  of  the 
valley  oí  the  Rio  Ambato  one  obtains  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  of  C  him- 
borazo  and  Tun^ragua,  and  looking  down  upon  the  town  «11  fhftt  waa  seen  waa  » 
green  spot  in  the  waste. 

Tho  trail  to  Pelileo  nins  southwest  from  Ambato  through  almost  desert  country, 
liotli  sides  of  the  pandy  road  arc  lined  with  cactus  plant?  and  a  species  of  American 
aloe.  The  air  is  exceedingly  dry  and  the  glare  oí  the  sunlight  so  strong  that  I  found 
a  ftàt  of  smoked  spectacles  and  a  sun  helmet  indispraiable.  Ecuadorians  cover 
tlioir  faces  with  veils  or  with  large  handkerchiefs  when  traveling  through  this  country. 

rdiloo,  which  wo  roarliod  at  midday,  in  a  Bniall  town  with  some  1.500  to  2  (Xw^  in 
habitants  as  far  as  wc  could  ascertain.    Its  })rincipal  hoiiecp  and  churches  are  built 
oí  a  volcanic  rock  and  gray  pumice  stone.    It  is  an  old  bpanish  town,  and  some  of 
the  chnrehes  are  good  examples  of  colonial  architecture. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which,  flowing  from  a  8{>ring  in  the  lidges  above 
Pelileo,  nms  into  the  Rio  I'atato  wo  stopped  for  hinch  and  lifted  our  ctips  and  drank 
to  the  Amazonas,  for  wor»»  wo  not  jiractically  at  iis  very  headwaters?  The  Patate 
ñows  into  the  Pasta/.a,  the  Pastaza  into  the  Maranon,  and  the  Maranon  farther  along  its 
coime  hecomes  a  part  of  the  Amazon  itself.  Following  the  comee  of  this  stream  we 
came  to  the  Rio  Patate,  which  we  crossed  and  continued  along  its  valley,  which  is 
beautiful  and  cTijoyg  a  di'lit,ditful  climate,  boine  some  3.500  foot  bolow  Quito  and 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  ridges  oí  Tuuguragua,  which,  with  its  snow- 
capped peak,  towers  far  above  this  region.  In  this  valley  coffee  and  sugar  cane  aro 
grown  in  abundance,  and  one  of  the  wealthy  families  of  Quito  owns  several  haciendas 
along  the  banks  oí  the  river.  Not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Patate  and  the 
Rio  Chambo,  which  unite  to  form  the  preat  Wxo  Pai^tara,  the  trail  a-scond?  from  the 
valley  and  follows  the  contoiw  oí  the  sloj^es  above  the  -  ihiente  del  Union,"  as  Uie 
bridge  at  Ibe  meeting  place  of  the  two  riven  is  called.  It  then  leads  along  the  hills 
above  the  Pastasa,  being  in  eome  places  almost  impanable,  and  farther  an  winds 
down  tx)  the  l)ank  of  the  rivor.  The  Pastaza  is  crossed  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Banœ 
by  nioana  of  a  email  bridge  across  the  porge,  300  feet  deep,  which  it  ha»  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  and  where  it  rushes  through  the  narrow  channel  churning  up  white 
fosm. 

From  ftnothor  part  of  Ifr.  Stabkr's  interastiiig  paper  we  gain  an 
iDsiglit  into  certain  locaHtiea  of  tlie  primeyal  forest  region  of  the 
upper  Amazon,  concming  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

From  Bafiost  set  out  to  the  east  over  the  Oriente  trail  which  leate  to  the  village  of 

Canelos  on  the  Rio  Bombonasa.   The  road,  which  is  passable  for  mules  as  far  as  the 

waterfall  of  A),'oyan.  keeps  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Pa-sta/a  aft'  r  leaving  the  tr^wn. 
There  are  three  bridges  over  the  river  just  below  Baños.  Thosn-  are  some  2ÓÕ  fot-t 
above  the  river,  and  are  built  by  means  of  great  logs  puslied  out  from  each  aide,  and 
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SUBTROl'lCAI.  VEGETATION  AT  AN  ALTITUDE  OF  4,000  FEET. 


A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  MOUNT  ('IlIMDOUAZO. 

This'mounUin  staods  20,000  feet  above  th«  level  of  the  sea.  and  on  verr  clear  days  it  Is  possible  to  see  its  snotrv  pMk 

from  the  ship  on  the  Pacific. 
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another  tog  or  tvo  lugs  spliced  together  between.  It  is  rather  ticklkh  work  crossing 
thorn,  ospoi-ially  if  tin  rn  is  a  strong  wind  in  the  porire,  as  often  happens.  Th»-  road 
leads  duse  by  the  river,  through  sugar-<  am-  plantaUous,  with  hero  aud  there  a  "tra- 
piche," or  csne  mill,  by  the  side  of  groves  of  plantaloi  ftnd  palm  tnes  and  by  patches 
of  camote,  aa  a  vegetable  of  the  potato  family,  is  locally  known. 

Some  nulef'  fartlur  on  th('  ra.«taza  is  crossed  by  a  well  Imilt  bridge  construrted  by 
Padre  van  S<  hi>ot<'.  and  the  waterfall  of  A>;oyan  is  roarlu'd  This  point  in  the  trail 
is  at  an  altn^a  oí  about  õ,õOO  feet.  This  waterfall  is  the  largest  in  the  Oriente,  and 
as  tlie  livjá  ¿«4  cut  a  de^  diaiitiel  into  the  soüd  rock  and  comes  down  with  great 
force,  it  wi  beuitif  ul  sight  from  the  trail.  This  waterfall  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Montaña  of  Canelt»,  the  entrance  into  the  real  Oriente. 

The  Montafla  of  Canelos,  the  forest  on  the  edfzr  of  the  AnuiTion  plain  whi<  h  Richard 
Spruce,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace's  ''Notes  oí  a  Botanist,"  claimed  was  the  most 
crxiitogamic  locality  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,"  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  vol- 
canoes of  Cotoraxi,  Llanganati,  aud  Tungiiragua,  and  un  the  east  by  the  slopee  of 
the  Amazonian  lowlands.  Through  thi.s  forest  Gonzalo  Pizarro  wandered  nearh-  two 
years  in  search  of  cities  "as  rich  in  eol<1  those  of  all  IVrn,"  anrl  rotnrned  with  only 
80  members  out  of  a  company  oi  ^|  anmrds  aud  i.atnes  numbering  4,ò00.  Ferns, 
mosses,  and  lichen  grow  in  the  forest  in  great  profusion.  Of  the  ferns  the  genera 
iiarattia  and  of  the  moans  the  genera  Hookeria  were  most  abundant. 

Af'pf  leaving  Agoyan  th^^  f  mil  l>ocome8  but  a  track  3  feet  vride,  very  rough,  and  with 
deep  mud  holes,  and  the  progress  is  slow.  The  undergrowth  is  very  thick,  all  of  t'ne 
jungle  is  moist,  and  it  rains  at  frequent  intervals.  There  ¡a  a  light  mist  continually 
oveihead.  The  palm  trees  are  numennis  all  through  the  region-  Spruce  found  that 
the  Iriartea  ventricoaa  was  the  most  abundant  species.  There  are  also  some  wax 
palms,  the  IriiiTlta  andícola.  There  are  many  plantains,  and  the  undergrowth  is 
very  thick.  In  the  season  I  was  there  I  noticed  very  few  orchids.  Several  small 
rive»  are  crossed  on  the  way  from  Bafloe  to  the  Rio  Verde,  notably  the  Rio  Blanco 
and  the  R'o  Verde  Chico,  but  all  may  be  forded. 

At  15  English  miles  from  Bafios  the  Rio  Verde  Grande  joins  the  Pastaza,  and  near 
its  bank  there  is  a  "trapiche"  for  grinding  sugar  cnno  and  making  aguardiente.  This 
is  the  last  building  to  the  east  in  the  Montaña  of  Canelos  ^ixh.  any  architectural  pre- 
tensioDs.  These  16  rnUes  finom  Baftos  to  the  Rio  Verde  are  the  longest  I  have  ever 
tnvded,  for  the  mud  <tf  the  narrow  trail  is  so  deep  and  sticky  that  to  go  a  mile  some: 
times  takes  over  an  hour.  In  the  bad  rains  the  trip  can  hardly  be  made  under  two 
days,  and  this  trail  is  typical  of  all  trails  in  the  Orient.  One  must  travel  as  lightly 
equipped  as  possible. 

The  Rio  Verde,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  flows  due  south 

from  the  Llanganati  Mountains  along  a  steep  valley,  the  course  of  which  has  yet  to 

be  explore*!.    The  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Rio  Pastaba  i.^  remarkable,  for  it 

comes  with  great  force  down  a  baiiLriiic  valley  whose  .«ill  is  .^onie  (iO  fcît  above  the  bed 

of  the  Paâtaza.   The  momentum  ot  the  water  carrier  it  across,  forming  an  arc,  which 

cuts  the  Isr  bank  of  the  Psstasa  where  it  has  eroded  a  bay,  whence  the  water  of  the 

Verde  is  tumed  into  the  Psstasa. 

«  •  *  •  «  »  » 

In  closing  his  article  Mr.  Stablw  pays  a  tribute  to  Ecuador  and  at 
the  same  time  sotnids  the  siren  of  possibilities  that  beckon  the  pioneer 
in  various  lines  oí  endeavor. 

To  the  ge<^rapher,  the  traveler,  and  explorer  Btuador  present.-}  a  great  range  of 
interest.  Most  of  (he  country  ha.-<  not  licen  mapped,  a  crreat  deal  is  still  unexplored, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  remains  to  be  done.  In  concluding  this  paper  I 
wish  to  add  that  I  most  heartily  recommend  the  "Switaerland  of  the  Americas''  ai 
a  field  for  geographical  investigations,  the  result  of  which,  1  feel  aurOt  will  be  of  last- 
ing service  to  science. 
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MID  the  appalling  gloom  now  casting  its  shadows  ovor  so 
/\      many  regions  of  the  world,  it  is  reassuring  ruí\  inspiring  to 
/     %     glance  at  n  ronntrv  whf^se  citizens  arc  ni<>rc  busily  engaged 
than  ever  before  in  peaceful  toil.    Furtheniiore,  it  is  inter- 
est ini:  to  note  tliat  figures  record  the  great c->t  business  activity  ever 
enjt)yed,  a  fact  of  peculiar  significance  to  nations  enil)roiled  in  war. 
We  refer  to  Peru,  a  land  which  inany  i)(M)pli'  associate  only  with 
lofty  niouutains,  precious  minerals,  and  ancient  civiHzation.    'i'o  be 
sure,  this  country  still  and  probably  always  will  r  ciam  such  charac- 
teristics; but  in  addition,  Peru  is  now  growing  larger  supplies  of 
foods  and  clothing  materials  as  well  as  becoming  a  more  potent 
factor  in  producing  other  commodities  of  world-wide  demand. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  Peru,  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  bordering  on  the  remarkable,  as  we  shall  see  from  a  very 
brief  consideration  of  underlying  conditions. 

It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  liberty-loving  Peruvian  to 
realize  that  his  country  stands  to-day  among  the  nations  that  are 
freely  outpouring  their  riches  to  war«harrtissed  countries — supplying 
foods  that  succor  the  hungry  and  minerals  that  vitally  aid  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  among  men.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
latest  message  of  President  Pardo,  delivered  a  few  months  ago 
before  the  Penivian  Congress,  reflected  a  gratifying  economic  con- 
dition at  home  and  a  worthy  respect  abroad. 

As  the  traveler  journeys  here  and  there  in  Peru  to-ibiy,  lie  is  con- 
fronted with  evi(knicc»sof  growth;  of  betterconditions, of  preparations 
for  future  develojinient.  For  illustration,  take  Arequipa,  the  south- 
ern metropolis  of  Peru.  The  visitor  of  a  few  years  ago  arriving  by 
train  was  m(>t  at  the  dc]>ot  by  the  old-time  coach,  whose  steeds  were 
whipped  to  a  furious  gullo])  as  over  the  cobblestone  streets  the  (îcliu 
driver  guided  his  team  toward  the  adobe  building  that  served  a.s  a 
hotel.  To-day  instead  of  this  rough  and  somewhat  exciting  ride  the 
visitor  to  Arequipa  is  conveyed  from  station  to  hotel  in  a  modem 
automobile,  or  by  the  street  cars,  whose  motive  power  recently  passed 
from  the  horse  to  the  more  powerful  electric  current.  The  Plaza 
de  Armas,  which  we  knew  a  few  years  ago  as  surrounded  by  one- 
story  shops,  has  received  the  touch  of  the  magical  wand;  and  in 
place  of  the  out-of-date  buildings  we  find  edifices  more  or  less  im- 
posing and  rising  in  height  to  two  or  three  stories.  New  hoteb  and 
better  restaurants  please  the  newcomer  and  induce  him  to  prolong 
his  stay;  the  motor  vehicle  is  becoming  a  common  conveyance,  and 

•  By  WJIIfMn  A.  n«UI,  fa  Amirku  Union  MaJI. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  I'ERU. 


Upper:  The  Piara  de  Holcnmesl,  namrd  in  honor  of  the  Pfriix  ian  hrro,  and  a  siH'lion  of  the  city  in  which 
majniifiwnl  ri'sldenws  are  Ijeini:  erected.  C«>nt«r:  The  Iarf;e  edifice  frontinp  on  I'aseo  Colon  which 
«>ntuins  one  of  lhe  world's  most  interesting  museums.  Many  articks  mude  liy  ancient  peoples  are 
well  preserved  in  thi.s  biiildinp.  Lower:  The  Institute  of  Hygiene,  a  new  structure  devoted  to  scieo- 
tiflc  rcksearcb  and  the  impro\  emeot  of  public  sanitation,  etc. 
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at  least  a  nucleus  of  moderaly  paved  streets  offers  a  course  for  pleas* 
ant  drivin^r. 

Various  other  cities  and  towns  reflect  the  progress  of  the  lust  year 
or  two.  Tima  naturally  has  been  made  morv  intoivstinj;  and  at- 
tractive to  the  visitor  hy  rcas<m  of  betU^r  paved  streets,  n;(iod  hotels, 
fine  shfi})-^  and  the  intr<i<!netion  of  a  larger  number  of  autrniKthilcs, 
the  latti^r  being  espeeiallv  serviceable  for  the  transient  guest  who 
desires  to  see  as  much  OÍ  the  historic  surroundings  as  is  possible  on 
a  l)rief  sojourn. 

The  linking  of  Lima  with  the  >ui)urban  and  sensidt^  resorts  of 
(  liorillus,  Jinrrunco,  Mirallorcs.  Callao,  and  La  Funtu  by  an  im- 
proved speedway  called  uumai  ,  "  is  grndually  extending  the  use 
uf  automobiles.  This  avenue  is  45  feet  wide,  a  motor  course  occif- 
pying  about  half  of  the  space,  while  other  parts  are  set  aside  for 
alow  yehiclea,pedo8triai)5,  etc.  Stately  trees  already  adorn  miles  of 
this  new  roadway,  and  irrigation  ditches  sui)i>l,\  the  moisture  for  trees 
as  well  as  for  the  many  small  truck  farms  one  sees  along  the  route. 

The  subject  of  improved  highways  is  one  that  has  absorbed  much 
attention  in  Peru  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  numerous  ambi- 
tious plans  have  been  made  for  connecting  various  interior  towns  by 
bettering  the  roads,  thereby  permitting  the  more  general  use  of  the 
automobile  and  the  motor  truck.  Few  i)f  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  difliculties  of  traveling  over  the  lofty  Andes  can  realize  that 
to-<la}'  one  nmy  ride  into  tlie  'Timbers  of  Tarma"  in  a  modem  motor 
vehicle;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  Indeed,  trucks  and  passenger  cars  are 
in  regular  service  between  Tielarnioe,  a  station  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Railway,  and  Tarma.  The  latter  is  situnted  on  the  en«;tem  slope  of 
the  Andes,  from  25  to  30  miles  from  tlie  railroad.  By  mule  train  in 
the  past  one  was  compelled  to  spend  at  least  a  day  in  making  the 
journey;  with  the  passenger  nutouiobile  this  time  is  now  re<luced  to 
three  liours.  and  the  fare  to  aliout  S5.  Verily  the  toot  «)f  the  motor 
horn  and  the  echoes  of  the  modern  sawmill  are  joiiiiiy  awakening  this 
eastern  region  of  Peru  from  primeval  lethargy  to  commercial  activit}'. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  motor  cars  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  now  servmg  as  fi  eight  and  passenger  carriers  in 
the  above  region,  and  the  motorcycle  is  also  in  evidence.  These 
machines  are  indeed  revolutionizing  industry  and  causing  improved 
highways  to  be  constructed,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  be  too 
lengthy  for  this  article. 

Peru,  in  her  gigantic  mining  industry,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  domestic  lumber  supplies  which  exbt  in  the  Tarma 
n^on.  Instead  of  importing  vast  quantities  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia woods,  as  in  the  past,  for  railroad  ties,  mine  operations,  and 
other  uses,  the  companies  have  found  that  the  motor  car  and  the 
highway  largely  solve  the  question.  Moreover,  the  day  is  dawning 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  MINING  ACnVTTY. 

Upper:  Promrtira  near  Lake  Titicaca  in  southern  reni,  tb«  output  of  which  passrs  ovor  the  rnil«ay 
to  the  port  o(  Moliendo.   Lower:  A  scene  near  Tamboras  where  the  very  important  tungsten  ore»  aril 
'  concentrated. 
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in  Peru  when  the  house  built  of  mahogany  for  use  of  the  nianugcr  of 
mines  gives  place  to  construction  matcriab  of  less  value  but  of  quite 
as  much  utility — or  shall  we  term  it  lumber  conservation  1 

A  glance  at  commercial  statbtics  shows  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
or  indicates  the  facts  upon  which  this  article  is  based.  During  the 
last  normal  year  (1913)  Pern's  total  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  $74,000,000.  Add  65  per  cent  to  this  sum  and 
we  have  the  approximate  amount  of  the  country's  international 
commerce  for  1916,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  an  amount  represented 
by  the  figures  $122,753,634.  Furthermore,  Peruvian  importers  in- 
creased their  purchases  last  year  ISO  per  cent  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  bought  more  than  $42,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
goods.  In  sending  raw  supplies  to  the  world,  Peru  in  1916  increased 
the  amount  by  ahoiit  43  per  cent,  or  exported,  in  round  numbers, 
$80,000,000  worth  of  proilucts. 

Why  did  Peru  (wprricuce  tliis  \musunl  commercial  activity? 
Briefly,  because  the  eou?ilrv  possessed  the  niulcruds  needed  nil  over 
the  world— a  demand  cspei  ially  pronounrod  by  reason  of  tlie  great 
war.  An  abnormal  rise  in  the  \  alue  of  niniorals  aiul  of  agricultural 
crops  also  ligures  conspicuously  in  ('(mne<*tion  with  Peru's  prosperity. 

In  the  I'nited  States  to-tlay  supplies  of  sugar  are  closely  guarded  ; 
and  in  some  places,  as  everyone  is  aware,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  restrict  the  sale  to  very  small  quantities.  This  condition  has  been 
growing  more  acute,  and  Peruvian  planters  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  demand.  At  least  they  have  increased  the  production  of  sugar 
from  year  to  year  for  the  last  four  years  or  longer,  the  output  for  1916 
being  more  than  270,000  metric  tons.  The  value  of  sugar  exported 
to  the  United  States  was  over  $7,300,000. 

Penivian  sur^ar-cane  planters  raise  their  crops  almost  wholly  by 
irrigating  tlie  lands,  the  rainfall  in  the  cane  t  irion  of  Peru  being 
negligible.  Tliis  fact  may  or  may  not  be  a  handicap,  for  irrigation 
is  virtually  a  certainty,  where  rains,  which  many  countries  depend 
upon,  are  rpiite  often  a  disappointing  feature  in  agriculture. 

Coiisidorin*;  Penrs  500,000  or  more  acres  under  suj^ar-rnno  rultivii- 
tiiin,  the  avert\<ie  production  of  sugar  is  usually  more  than  four  tons 
per  acre;  nwd  this  fi<j^ure.  it  nj)pof\rs,  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  nny,  other 
countries  of  the  world  (Hawaii  excepted).  Peruvian  soil  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  sugar-cane  growth,  and  approximately  100  different  estates 
are  engaged  in  the  industry- 

A  visit  to  a  Peruvian  j)hintati(»n  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  estate* 
of  President  Tardo's  funiily,  called  Tumán,  furnishes  a  typical  illus- 
tration. This  plantation,  containing  more  than  15,000  acres,  is 
located  about  50  miles  inland  from  the  little  port  of  Eten,  in  north- 
em  Peru.  Only  about  6,000  acres  were  under  cane  cultivation  when 
the  writer  was  there,  and  an  annual  production  of  about  15,000  tons 
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PETROLEUM  AND  WOOL  INDUSTI11E3  IN  I'ERU. 


rpprr:  A  few  of  the  oil  wells  in  lhe  /.oritn.s  district,  nurlhern  I'erii.  I'otroleum  tlexploi  mrnl  prom- 
ises to  more  actl\o  In  this  couiitr,v  than  ever  l>eiore  an<l  demand  ior  Iiiel  »nd  other  oils  has 
enormoiwly  increoise*!.  l^ower:  Interior  view  of  a  section  of  a  wool  warehouse  in  Lima.  I'eru  not 
only  has  the  wool  of  her  vast  herds  of  sheep  1>ut  of  such  other  animals  as  the  alpaca,  the  vicufta,  the 
lluiim,  etc. 
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of  sugar  was  the  result,  although  portions  of  the  estate  yielded  as 
much  as  six  tons  per  acre.  On  this  estate  as  well  as  on  others  we 
find  the  most  modern  machinery  and  specialists  in  sugar  production, 
whose  training  and  experiences  have  heen  acquired  in  various  sugar- 
producing  lands;  in  not  a  few  cases  the  plantation  managers  have 
studied  sugar  growing  in  Java,  Hawaii,  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  In  1915  there  were  about  22,000  work- 
ers engaged  in  raisiii<:  Peru's  eane  and  sugar,  and  to-day  the  number 
is  placed  at  several  tliousand  additional  men  and  women.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  recent  labor  laws,  which  in  various  ways  give  more 
freedom  to  the  plantation  laborer,  have  already  resulted  in  improved 
conditions. 

Very  naturally  Penivinn  minerais  îitkI  oils  hnve  claimed  more 
serious  attention  than  ever  before,  and  the  outputs  in  gêner»!  hnre 
been  correspondingly  increased.  The  universal  call  for  copper  was 
jinswered  vigorously  by  the  several  companies  operating  in  Peru, 
jind  the  output  for  1916  amounted  to  more  than  41,000  tons,  of 
which  two  great  corpornti<)ns  ])roduee(l  \)')  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Approximately  speaking,  Peru  .sent  to  the  world  almost  double  the 
amount  of  copper  she  supplied  in  normal  years,  and  as  the  price  of 
copper  is  far  above  $600  per  ton,  the  revenue  to  the  operating  com- 
panies from  this  one  mineral  rises  to  an  enormous  value.  The 
export  tax  on  copper  also  supplies  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
rising  value,  the  amount  collected  for  the  year  of  1916  being  more 
than  $1,425,000.  Estimates  for  the  present  year  are  considerably 
greater,  as  the  leading  company  operating  copper  mines  has  largely 
increased  its  output  and  in  one  recent  month  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  production-  -7,259,000  pounds. 

The  activities  of  this  great  <  orporation  furnish  excellent  examples 
of  what  may  be  accom])lished  when  capital  and  modem  skill  arc 
combined  with  the  nattiral  resources  of  l^eni.  Indeed,  so  successful 
has  been  this  corporation  that  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  finan- 
ciers to  give  greater  lieed  to  the  call  of  Pern's  hidden  riches.  Arroril- 
iii'T  to  Poruvñan  newspapers,  the  Cerro  de  Pasen  Curfioration  an(i  its 
aliiliated  companies  have  20  sipiare  ndles  of  mineral  lands,  wliirh, 
added  to  certain  raucli,  tiniher,  and  coal  pr(»perties,  water  rights,  etc., 
approximates  an  areu  of  more  than  1UÜ  square  miles.  This  aggre- 
gation of  capital,  it  is  stated,  has  a  fund  of  $23,000,000  operating 
mineral  concessions  in  I'ei  u. 

The  earnings  for  1917,  according  to  Peruvian  papers,  are  expected 
to  reach  $13,000,000,  or  more  than  $1,000,000  a  month;  and  the 
dividends  are  likely  to  be  most  gratif>4ng,  not  alone  to  stockholders 
but  in  tax  returns  to  the  Peruvian  Government. 

Public-spirited  men  of  Peru  anticipate  important  economic  results 
from  the  new  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Peruvian  Senate,  which 
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I'HASKS  OF  PERU'S  A(M<U'ULTURAL  ACTIVITIKS. 

Vppn:  The  mills  of  Sausal.  H<>r<«  the  cane  has  Just  arrived  from  the  flHd  and  1$  1>«inx  truislemd  from 
cars  to  factory.  Lower:  A  scone  in  the  region  east  ol  Tarraa,  showing  a  pluututiou  home  and  its  niany 
siirroiinding  buildinj^. 
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has  for  its  object  the  ending  of  differencos  between  petroleum  oper- 
iitiiig  companies  and  the  Government.  Doublloss  the  petroleum 
industry  of  Peru  would  have  been  much  more  active  during  the  past 
year  but  for  the  check  on  operations  above  mentioned.  VVitli  the 
passage  of  the  new  bill,  whieh  may  be  an  accomphshed  fact  ere  these 
hnes  are  read,  the  course  will  he  open  for  unlimited  development  of 
Peruvian  oil  land-^:  nnd  the  constant  and  innvasing;  demand  for 
petroleum  and  ils  products  in  Peru  and  along  the  entire  south  Paciiic 
coast  will  douhtless  l»e  eat^erJv  if  not  adequately  met. 

Peru's  viust  petrolilic  zones  he  near  the  coast  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  proposed  law  provides  for  the  scient iiic 
development  of  the  varit>us  deposits,  with  a  graduated  revenue  to 
the  (ioverumenl  biusi'd  on  the  gross  output  of  the  welJs. 

The  increased  growing  of  cotton  during  the  last  fi  w  years  has  aided 
Peruvian  prosperity.  Statistics  iudicate  a  large  increase  in  most  of 
the  varieties  grown,  among  which  are  Egyptian,  lint,  áspero,  sea- 
island,  mitafifa,  etc.  Cotton  seed,  cottonseed  oil,  and  cottonseed 
cake  also  show  substantial  gains,  especially  during  1916  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Cottonseed  exports  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,000,000  in  value  in  1916,  while  those  of  the  previous 
years  represented  not  quite  half  that  amount. 

The  past  year  witui'ssed  in  Peru  the  promulgation  of  a  now  agri- 
cultural loan  law,  wliereby  farmers  and  stockrakers  may  obtain  loans 
on  agricultural  im))leitaents,  live  stock,  growing  fruits,  lumber,  dairy 
products,  and  other  properties.  The  debtor  is  allowed  to  retain  the 
use  of  said  property  but  must  permit  free  inspection  of  same  at  any 
time  if  the  debtor  so  desires.  Interest  must  not  in  any  case  be 
greater  than  4  per  cent  above  the  bankin<;  rate  in  the  community. 
These  loans,  it  appears,  have  greatly  aided  the  poorer  classes  and 
encouraged  tliein  to  niore  activity. 

Wliile  busily  en<:aged  in  promoting  eomniercial  development, 
Peruvian  (iiruiai.s  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  (ountry's  youth. 
In  bne  with  efforts  of  various  other  nations  to  combat  the  ill  effects 
of  excessive  alcoliolism,  we  note  that  l*eru  oUVred  a  ])rize  of  SõUO 
for  a  textbook  on  temj)erance  suitable  for  use  in  the  puWic  schools. 
In  another  line  of  training  the  Peruvian  Government  provided  25 
8Gholarshi])s  in  arts  and  trades  for  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  will  gather  at  the  capital  cit}-  where  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  such  important  branches  of  learning  are  available.  The 
expense  of  the  student  will  rest  on  the  Government,  but  in  return  for 
this  privilege  the  student  is  required  to  serve  the  Government  for 
a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  term  of  scholarship. 

Many  descendants  of  ancient  Peruvian  famihes  are  by  nature  apt 
in  the  manipulation  of  tools  and  implements,  and  with  the  faciUties 
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A  SCEXK  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  TAUMA,  IN  THE  EASTERN  ANDES. 

AulomoWl©  tnicks  and  ino4l«>rn  sawtnilb  have  liwn  introdiiwl  into  this  region  of  Porn  in  rp«>iit  year>. 
The  scene  depicts  a  i>orti(>n  of  an  ancient  liichway  over  which  motor  trucks  are  operated  with  good 
results.  We  also  have  a  glimpse  of  a  few  oí  the  fine  trees  which  are  typical  o(  11»  region. 


A  OLIMl'SE  OF  UUANUCO,  STILL  FARTHEH  EASTWARD  ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  THE 

ANDES. 

Many  travelers  botind  over  the  Andes  tu  the  far  eastern  Peruvian  rubber  center  oí  Iquitos  iwss  thnxijth 
this  picturi'sqiie  village.  Plans  have  lieen  made  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Ucaysli  from 
ft  point  on  the  Oroya  Kallway,  wliich  will  mp  this  virgin  region. 
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tíliis  publicly  pioTided  it  is  believed  that  not  a  little  latent  talent 
will  be  unearthed,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
country  at  lai^.  As  an  evidence  of  this  native  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  useful  articles  it  is  oiily  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the 
products  displayed  in  the  shops  of  any  Peruvian  city,  especially  in 
Lima. 

The  uiiusnnl  amount  of  Peruvian  business,  only  a  few  general 

phases  of  which  we  have  herein  noted,  very  naturaUy  is  reflected  in 
the  improved  financial  situation  of  tho  Republic  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Tho  taxes  received  on  cxixuliition  were  in  excess  of  esti- 
mates "and  t)ie  haJaiice  uf  the  financial  institutions  of  the  Republic 
show  an  increase  of  about  SG,00(),(IO()  in  101 G  over  the  })recc<ling 
year."  On  the  whole,  Peru  has  i)ecn  in  a  position  io  pay  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  country  more  than  S3, 724.000  whinn  iho  last  ivw 
years  or  since  the  beginnin<i  of  the  administration  of  President  Pardo. 
This  satisfactory  showing  is  emphasized  in  the  lengthy  and  admirable 
annual  report  of  Hon.  William  W.  Handley,  United  States  consul 
general  at  lima,  in  which  this  official  enters  Into  many  details  relative 
to  what  might  be  aptly  termed  a  new  era  of  progress  in  the  ancient 
land  of  Peru. 


MR.  ROOT  ON  TH£  MONROE 
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SEORETÁBY  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  from 
August,  1899,  to  February,  1904;  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
I  Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt  from  Jul}-,  1905,  to  January, 
1909,  and  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  1909  to  1915, 
the  Hon.  Ellihu  Boot  during  the  period  of  16  years  represented  by 
his  public  service  in  the  three  capacities  named,  rubricated  the 
international  relations  of  the  Tnitcd  States  more  fully  than  any  other 
man  witliin  tlic  last  lialf  ceniurv.  The  24  addresses  contained  in 
the  volume  now  pubUshed/  compiled,  and  edited  by  the  Hon.  Kobert 
Bacon,  successor  of  Mr.  Root  in  the  oilice  of  Secretary  of  Stat^j  and 
the  Hon.  James  li.  Scolt,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Stale  (during 
the  period  when  Mr.  Root  was  the  head  of  the  department)  cover  a 
broad  range  of  international  law  and  policy  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular.   All  of  the  addresses  were  delivered  between  jVprii,  1907, 

1  Addresses  on  Intcrrmtionni  Subjects,  hy  KMhii  Koot,  collected  and  edlMd  bjr  BdlMrt 
Urown  Scott.  Harvard  Unh-cntity  ITeM.   4ti3p.  S*.  Frioe,  f2  net. 
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and  April,  19  Ki,  uiid  six  of  them  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
August,  1914.    The  titles  of  iho  nfldresses  are: 

I.  The  No(h1  of  Popular  riifffír.-JtaiMiiiis;  of  International  \m\y. 

'¿.  Tho  Real  Quuijliuits  Uiuior  tho  Japauu^H)  Trmly  and  tlio  Sau  FrauciRo  School 
Board  ReaolutioD. 
3.  The  Sanction  of  Int«niatioiial  Law. 

4  Tho  Relations  Between  Intematioiial  Tribunals  of  Arbitiatíon  and  the  JuriadiC' 

tiou  of  .National  Courts. 
6.  The  lUuid  oí  Protection  to  Citizens  Koaiding  Abroad. 

6.  The  Puncti<m  of  Pri'vate  Oodification  in  International  law. 

7.  The  Real  Significance  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

8.  Francis  Liehor. 

9.  The  Real  Monroe  Doctrine. 

10.  AddrosB  at  a  Conference  of  TeacheiB  of  International  Law. 

II.  The  Hague  Peace  Conforoncoa. 

12.  Tho  Importance  of  JiKÜcial  Settlement. 

13.  Nobel  Poact^  Prize  Address, 

14.  The  £thics  of  tho  Pauania  Quention. 

15.  The  Obligationa  of  the  United  Statee  ae  to  Panama  Ouial  Tolb. 

16.  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

17.  The  Treaty  of       with  Runa. 
IH.  The  Mexican  Resolution. 

19.  The  Ship  Pttichaee  BiU. 

20.  Second  Speech  on  the  Ship  Purchase  BUI. 

21.  The  Outlook  for  International  Law. 

22.  Should  International  Law  ho  Codified? 

23.  Tho  Declaration  of  tho  Riglits  and  iJutiea  ot  Nations. 

24.  Fonign  Affaire,  1913-1916. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Koot  as  president  of  the  sociri >  at  the 
eightii  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society'  of  International  Law  at 
Washington,  April  22, 1014,  ou  The  Real  Monroe  Doctrine  is  one  of  tho 
most,  if  not  in  fact  the  most,  valuable  of  all  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  subject  of  American  international  relations.  Yet  this 
'  address  contains  not  a  new  idea,  not  a  new  turn  of  thought,  nor  does  it 
make  any  pretense  to  novelty  of  thought  or  expression.  The  first 
impression  one  gets  from  reading  it  is  that  what  is  said  is  very  obvious 
and  has  been  said  bef ore .  0 nly  gradually  does  one  awaken  to  tho  fact 
that  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  real  Monroe  doctrine  has 
been  almost  entirely  hidden  from  sight  under  a  mass  of  commentaries, 
reconstructions,  explanations,  expositions,  and  other  apologetic,  or 
antagonist ic  vaporings. 

T^epresc'iiting  (ho  Monroe  doctrino,  on  the  one  hand,  as  im  inter- 
national sentinicjualisni  or  a  paternalistic  attitude  of  protection 
coupled  with  pedagogic  ofliciousne-ss,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
Weapon  of  power,  perhaps  of  conquest,  aimed  directly  at  the  pence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Latin  .Vincrican  lie])ublics  and  so  to  be  anath- 
amatized  and  abandoned,  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  or  some 
intermediate  shade  of  qiinion  betweim  the  two  extremes,  forms  about 
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Former  Chalrrnan  of  the  Oovemfnjr  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
I'niletl  Htiiii-s  Senator,  ami  ."^wretiiry  of  War,  preson'.ed  lo  the  l'an  American  I  nlon  by  a  committee  of  New 
York  gentlemen  hoiidfd  by  r.eu  Charles  11.  Sherrill  of  New  York  ('ily.  The  sculptor  was  C.  S.  Pietro,  and  it 
Is  consider ed  as  a  híKhly  artistic  liken««  of  the  original.  K  has  been  placed  upon  a  pedestal  In  the  reception 
room  of  the  Director  General. 
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all  that  has  been  written  or  said  hy  amateur  statesmen  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Latin  America  for  a  half  century  on  the  siihjoct  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  From  underneath  this  heaped  up  mass  of  unin- 
telligent propaganda  and  equally  unintelligent  criticism  Mr.  Root  ex- 
tracts the  true  doctrine  of  President  Monroe.  '  So  plain,  so  understand- 
able, 80  convincing  is  this  presentation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  that 
one  wonders  that  it  could  ever  have  been  misrepresoiited  or  misun- 
dorstood.  Th(^  ^í()nrot»  doctrine  is  an  assertion  of  the  riglit  of  solf- 
defense,  that  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  part  of  iatemational  law, 
and  from  its  very  nnturo  it  can  not  be.  As  Mr.  Root  sa3's:  "  It  is  not 
international  law,  but  it  rests  tipon  the  right  of  self-protection  and 
that  right  is  recognized  by  iutcruationai  law."  Its  essence  he  plainly 
states  thus: 

Thf  mo?t  rommnn  nxnrci.-ic  of  tlu'  riu'Iit  of  -«plf-protfrtion  oiifHÍdo  o{  a  State's  own 
territory  and  in  time  of  pcarc  it;  tlio  inii  rpusitiuii  oi  objeclioii  to  the  occupation  of 
territory,  of  jioint-a  oí  strau'gic  military  or  maritime  atlvantago,  or  to  indirect  accom- 
plishment of  this  effect  by  dynastic  urangement.  For  example,  the  objection  of 
Kiii;laml  in  191 1  to  the  o(!cupation  of  anaval  statíoii  by  Germany  on  the  Atlantic  coa.-'t 
of  MoriM'ct»;  the  objection  of  the  European  powprn  i:<Mif»r!«lly  to  tho  va?t  fomr  of  RuAsia 
«  \t«-ii<lin£i  it!:!  territorj'  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  San  .Stciano 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin;  the  establishment  of  buffer  «tatcí*;  the  objection  to  tlie  succes- 
sion of  a  Gtfman  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  the  many  forms  of  the  eastern  question; 
the  centuries  of  struggle  to  pre.'^erve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  all  depend  upon 
the  very  same  principle  whir  h  undorlio-  ili»-  Monroe  doctrirx'  -that  is  to  nay,  up:)n  the 
right  of  every  sovereign  St4it#>  to  protect  iiaelf  by  preventing  a  condition  of  affaint  in 
which  it  will  be  too  late  to  protect  itself. 

In  less  than  four  inouth^  after  Mr.  liout  luul  deJivereti  tlu^se  words 
France  and  Britain  are  in  the  field  to  (h'feiul  their  Monroe  doctrine, 
the  sovereignty  and  indeix  iidence  of  Hcl;iiiim,  against  tlie  brutal 
onslttuglits  of  German  lust  fur  conquest.  Any  country  may  liuve  its 
Monroe  doctrine  whenever  its  security  and  safety  is  menaced  by  a 
powerful  but  not  contiguous  opponent.  This  was  what  President 
Monroe  had  in  mind  and  this  was  what  he  said,  "  We  owe  it,  therefore 
to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  (European)  »  to  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  There  is 
nothing  here  denoting  the  paternal  attitude,  notliing  of  the'school- 
master  with  sti(  k  in  hand,  nothing  of  the  sj)irit  of  Deutschland  uber 
Allés,  iiotliitijí  in  any  way  derojxatory  to  the  full  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
As  Mr.  Root  on  another  occasion  said: 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  pernee;  for  no  territory  except  our  (»wn  :  for  no 
sovereignty  except  thf  sovereiirnty  over  ourselves.  We  (h^cm  the  in(lt  prn<l<  iicf  an<l 
equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  aa  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of  that 
Kipect  llie  chi«f  guaiuity  of  the  weak  against  the  oppreasion  <rf  the  atrang.  We 
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neither  daiui  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privil^ea,  or  powen  that  we  do  not  freely 
confodo  to  every  American  Pu'piiblic.  Wo  wi^h  to  incroaitO'  our  prospprity,  to  expand 
our  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true 
way  to  ikccompliab  this  is  not  to  puU  down  oCbem  end  profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to  help 
all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth,  that  we  may  all  become 
greater  and  stronger  tpgether. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  prodamation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  carried 
with  it  an  implied  offer  of  military  aid  to  the  newlj  liberated  Spanish- 
American  colonies  against  proposed  aggressions  by  the  holy  alliance 
on  behalf  of  Spain.   In  this  one  may  discern  elements  of  sjrmpathy 

and  fraternal  good  will.  Á  like  ware  of  sympathy  overspread  aU 
America  in  August  1914  for  outraged  and  bleeding  Belgiimi.  It 
overspread  France  and  Ënghi  ml  too.   Many  believe  it  was  the  moving 

cause  of  England's  entry  into  the  war.  Be  this  true  or  not,  no  man 
cnn  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  German  horde  that  crushed  Belgium 
had  its  wt-npons  poised  to  strike  Paris  and  London.  Self-protection 
1)  lotie  shoiikl  have  been  sufficient  to  {>ut  England  and  France  in  the 
lieid  and  self -protection  alone  was  sutlicient  basis  for  President  Mon- 
roe's messiige  of  December  2,  1823.  It  counts  nothing  against  a  set 
purpose  to  defend  one's  own  lioiiso  that  in  doing  so  one  performs  an 
act  by  wliich  his  neighl)()r  is  hkewiso  defended.  The  purpose  renuiui^ 
the  same  even  though  manifested  in  action  in  itself  desirable.  This 
is  well  put  by  Mr.  Root: 

It  is  doubtluãâ  iiutí  tliat  in  tlio  adhoronco  of  the  Amoricau  pooplo  to  the  original 
doclaration  there  wm  a  great  element  of  sentinieiit  and  of  s>'mpathy  (or  the  people 
South  Ameiioft  who  wtm  etruggling  lor  fraedcm,  and  it  bu  been  a  «nuce  off  greet 

sattahKition  to  the  United  States  that  the  course  which  it  took  in  1823  concurrently 
with  the  action  of  Groat  Britain  played  so  great  a  part  in  assuring  the  rielit  of  H'lf- 
govemment  to  the  countries  oí  South  America.  Yet  it  is  to  bo  oUiiorved  thai  lu  reier- 
«ice  to  the  South  AmericMi  Govetnments,  ai  in  «11  other  respects,  the  intenwtimi^ 
right  upon  which  the  declaration  expieady  leeta  ia  not  iontiment  or  sympathy  or  a 
claim  to  dictate  what  kind  of  government  any  other  country  hihall  Iiavo,  but  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because  the  now  (lovonmients  can  not  be  over- 
thrown by  the  allied  powers  "without  endangeriug  our  peace  and  happing"  that 
**tho. United  Slatm  can  not  behold  such  inimpontion  in  any  fonn  with  indUlerenco." 

Has  the  Muhido  iloetnne  as  expressed  by  President  Monroe  ever 
changed  (  Most  certainly  it  has  not.  Mi*.  Root  sa3rs,  "  We  frequently 
seo  statements  tliat  tlie  doctrine  has  been  changed  or  enlarged; 
that  there  is  a  new  or  different  doctrine  since  Monroe's  time.  They 
are  mistaken.  Ihete  has  been  no  change."  That  the  true  Monroe 
doctrine  can  not  be  offensive  to  any  Latin  American  is  apparent,  for, 
says  Mr.  Root: 

The  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  aoMrt  or  imply  or  involve  any  right  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Statoa  to  impair  or  oonln^  the  independent  aovereignty  of  any  Amorioan 
atate.  In  thelivaaof  nations,  as  of  indi\idual8,  there  are  many  rights  unquestioned 

and  universally ''oncedod.  The  a9í»ertion  of  any  particular  right  mugt  bo  c<:m5îd- 
ored,  not  as  excluding  ali  others  but  aa  coincident  with  all  otheia  which  are  not 
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inconâstent.  The  fundaiiienUl  principle  of  intenuttioiial  law  ia  the  principle  of 

independent  aoveraignty.  Upon  that  all  other  ruIoH  of  iiiternatiünal  law  R>.st.  That 
is  tlio  vh'u'i  and  norí^.Hsíiry  protection  of  (ho  woak  again8t  lho  ]M)M<t  of  ihv  ^^fr(llle. 
Ohsvrvaucu  of  that  is  tltc  ucrotsary  c-nmliMou  (o  the  peace  and  order  of  the  cívíIíkchí 
world.  By  the  declamtimi  of  that  pniK  iplothe  common  judgment  of  civilization 
awMPda  to  the  amaUest  and  weakest  State  the  liberty  to  control  its  own  affûcB  with- 
out interference  from  any  other  power,  liowovor  great 

Tho  Monroo  doctrino  doos  not  infringe  upon  that  right.  It  aiworts  the  right.  Tho 
declaration  oí  Monroe  was  tiiat  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Luitod  blatus  were 
involved  in  maintaining  a  condition,  and  the  condition  to  be  maintained  wu  the 
independence  of  all  the  American  countries.  It  is  "tho  free  and  independent  con> 
dition  whii  li  thoy  have  a.sí<nmeíl  and  niaiiilaiiied  "  wîiich  in  (h'<  lare<l  to  render  tliem 
not  .«^iihjiM't  to  fiMiirt'  colouizaf ion.  Il  is  '  the  govornnients  wljo  have  de<  lar<'<I  their 
independouce  and  maintained  it  and  whoíK)  indopeudence  we  have  on  grual  con- 
rideration  and  on  juflt  principles  acknowledfred  "  that  are  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Twenty  iiuuiths  after  Mr.  Knot  Inul  delivered  this  address  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  European  war,  on  December  27,  1915,  at  tlio  opening 
session  of  tho  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton, The  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  in  pn){)osing  the 
policy  of  Pan  Americanism,  says: 

1Í  I  iiave  correctly  interpreted  Pan  Anient  auiâui  from  tlie  staudjioint  of  tlie  rela- 
tions of  our  Government  with  thoee  beymid  the  seas,  it  ia  in  entire  harmony  with  the 

Monroe  dõ<  trino.  The  Monroe  dot  trino  ia  &  national  policy  of  the  United  Statea; 
l'an  Ainf-ricaiiisin  is  an  international  pnHry  of  the  America-'^.  The  motives  are  to 
an  extent  different;  tho  ends  sought  are  the  same,  llolli  can  exist  without  imjmiriug 
tho  forre  of  eillier.    And  b«)th  do  exist,  and,  I  trust,  will  over  exist  in  all  their  vigor. 

President  Wilson  in  his  address  closing  the  Scientili»-  r(»i]e:r(^ss  on 
January  6,  1916,  sanctioning  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  new  (hx  trine 
of  Pan  Amerieanisni  in  no  way  loses  si^^'ht  oí  the  okl  do(  trine  of  Mon- 
roe, for  he  say«:  ''Tlic  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  l'nit»  d 
States  on  lier  ova\  authority.  It  has  always  been  mahitained,  and 
always  will  be  maintained,  upon  her  own  responsibility.'' 

So  it  ¡8  true  to-day  as  it  was  true  when  Mr.  Root  spoke  ihe  words, 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  existing,  vital,  and  unchanged  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States,  on  its  own  behalf  and  in  its  own  defense, 
to  call  a  halt  to  European  aggressions  in  any  part  of  the  Americas. 
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Seiîob  Don  Iíohkkto  Souia  Galtarro,  the  distinguished  Bolivian 
statesman,  diplomatist,  and  litoruteur,  died  very  unexpectedly  in 
Santia^,  Chile,  on  November  5,  1917.  Bom  in  the  year  1S56.  he 
was  the  son  of  the  then  president  of  the  superior  court  of  tlic  Dintriot 
of  Ornro,  Don  Manuel  José  Soria  Galvarro.  Ho  received  a  tiiorouj^li 
education,  finishing  all  of  his  studio*^  with  the  distinction  of  honor- 
able mention:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S76,  nnd  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  cíítvtivo  advocate.  Without 
neglecting  the  claims  of  his  profession,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  public  and  literary  hfe  of  his  country,  btM  ()inin<i;  known  as  a 
ludu  of  advanced  ideas,  as  a  noted  sociologist,  as  a  brilhant  thinker, 
and  as  a  chaste  and  graceful  writer.  The  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  in  whose  ranks  he  fought  with  enthusiasm,  elected 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  subsequently  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic,  whore  he  contributed  greatly  as  a  legislator 
to  the  notable  progress  made  by  his  country  in  recent  yeai-s.  Sefior 
Soria  (i  al  va  no  rendered  equally  important  services  to  his  country 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  witethcr  as  minister  to  Paraguay,  as  an 
advocate  before  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  Petropoli<  or  as  mirnster 
to  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Kcuador,  in  all  of  wiudi  capacities  he 
defended  the  rifrhts  of  his  country  and  contributed  much  to  the 
cementing  of  the  ties  of  friciuiship  between  Bolivia  and  the  countries 
named.  The  notice  of  hLs  unforeseen  death  occasioned  widespread 
grief  in  his  countiy,  and  as  a  special  mark  of  esteem  and  as  a  rocog* 
nition  of  his  eminent  services  the  Grovemment  of  Bolivia  ordered 
that  the  funeral  obsequies  should  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation. 

Mb.  James  Fltkn  Stutbshaiï,  formerly  Minister  Plenipotentiaty 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  the  lobby  of  a  prominent  hotel  in  Wash- 
Ington,  D.  C,  on  December  15,  1917.  Born  in  Indiana  in  I  SGO,  Mr. 
Stutesman  was  educated  at  Wabash  College,  frtjm  which  institutioti 
he  held  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  In  1893  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  successful  practitioner  in 
the  courts  of  his  native  State,  lie  took  an  active  interest  in  national 
and  State  politics  and  held  various  minor  ofhces  prii)r  to  hLs  appoint'- 
ment  by  Prosidcnt  Roosevelt  as  minister  to  Bolivia  in  11)08.  In  1910 
he  returned  to  Washington  and  resumed  tlic  practice  of  Ids  profes- 
sion. In  1913  he  was  made  one  of  the  United  States  commissionerB 
for  the  Panamap-Facific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
and  in  connection  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  vbited  the 
countries  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  arouse 
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iacreased  interest  in  that  ^roat  enter])riso.  IIo  was  a  fluent  and 
convincing  speaker,  and  his  t  alents  in  this  direction  led  to  his  appoiiit- 
mont  as  one  of  t]io  prominent  locturers  to  arouse  tlie  interest  an<l 
roopnratinn  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  matters  of 
food  fonscrviition  ¡iik!  the  mjiintonnTirr'  of  the  Americnii  Rot]  Cross. 
[\p  was  im  oiithusiastic  member  of  the  Ked  Cross,  and  Jahoriid  nntir- 
in'^dv  and  /enlously  in  its  bohalf,  hfii»^  enj;a<^ed  in  the  |)r()pag:anda 
work  of  the  organization  when  ch-ath  elaimed  hirii.  His  genial 
personality  and  kindly  miture  had  made  him  many  pci-sonal  friemls 
not  only  in  hi>  own  country  but  in  Bolivia  and  other  eountrics  of  tlie 
Amerit  as  whtíre  his  aetivities  hud  led  him,  and  the  ne\vs  of  his  death 
will  be  noted  with  heartfelt  regret  by  many  people  in  many  lands. 

Dr.  Kamo.v  GriTEU.vs.  noted  surgeon,  author,  and  sporlsnum,  died 
very  miexpeetedly  at  the  Freneh  Hospital  in  New  York  City  on 
Thursday,  Deeember  1017.  Born  in  Proviilenee,  R.  Î  .  in  1.H60, 
he  came  of  distinguished  Spanish  an<  «  sLry.  Ile  received  a  thorough 
education,  and  evinced  his  predilection  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
i  t  an  early  age.  Ho  was  apj)areiUly  at  the  zenith  of  his  mental 
and  physical  vigor  when  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  meuiugitis. 
Although  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  learning  as  a  scientist  had  given 
him  international  fame,  his  actiyities  were  not  confined  to  his  profes- 
sion alone.  He  had  served  on  a  number  of  advisory  commissions  for 
the  United  States  Government,  and  only  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
charged  with  the  commission  to  go  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  at  first  hand  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  Republic 
in  relation  to  the  Euroi)ean  war.  His  comprehensive  report  upon 
his  return  t(»  the  I'nited  States  received  wide  publicity.  More  in 
line  with  his  profession,  however,  were  his  visits  to  the  battle  fields 
of  Europe,  made  with  the  view  of  studying  advanced  surgical  methods, 
treatment  of  wounds,  etc.,  the  results  of  which  investigations  would 
doubtless  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  work  on  surgery  lie 
was  pre})aring  at  the  time  when  death  ended  his  laboi-s.  He  had 
already  given  two  vahia])le  works  on  surgical  subjects  to  the  world, 
but  this  i]iird  volume  was  expected  t(»  <'ud»rac<'  much  new  material 
and  striking  eíTeets  resulting  from  tlic  exigencies  of  war  experiences. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  College,  Dr.  Guileras  had  achieved 
an  enviable  rejiutation  in  his  profession  and  had  idled  iiupojiaat  • 
positions  in  addition  to  enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  private  jirac- 
tice.  For  sonie  years  he  was  j)rofes.sor  of  surgery  in  the  Post  Gradu- 
ate Medical  College;  ixko  director  and  visiting  surgeon  of  the  French 
Hospital;  surgeon  of  the  Italian  Hospital;  and  one  of  the  chief 
suigeons  of  tlie  C*ity  Hospital  of  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  had  been  the  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Congress, 
editor  of  Revista  Americana  de  Farmacia,  Medicina  y  Hospitales, 
and  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
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Fellow  of  tho  American  College  of  Surgery,  member  of  the  State 
and  county  medical  associations,  and  belonged  to  some  of  the  loading 
social  dubs  of  Xew  York.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  yellow- 
fover  expert  of  ITnhuna,  Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  whose  work  is  so  weU 
known  in  the  United  States. 

Db.  Alonzo  D.  Mblvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Annual  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  since  1905,  died 
December  7, 1 91 7,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Bom  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  1862,  Dr.  Melvin  received  his  degree  from  the  Chicago  Veterinary 
CoUogo  in  1886,  and  from  that  time  to  tlie  day  of  his  death  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  had 
been  organized  in  1884.  During  tiiese  years  he  filled  various  im- 
portant offices  in  that  department,  bein^r  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  nt  Cliicago  in  1802.  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington and  made  Chief  of  the  inspection  Division  in  1^05.  made 
assistant  chief  of  the  biiiMvui  in  ]S!>0,  and  tinally  placed  at  it<  IicjhI 
in  1905.  Anions  his  greatest  siM  viei's  were  the  stamping  out  under 
his  direction  of  the  epidemit;  of  the  ih"eade<l  foot  an<l  month  disease 
in  the  cattle-|)ro(hn  ing  sections  of  the  United  States  in  1908  and 
again  in  the  eradication  of  the  cattle-fever  tick  from  over  51 

per  cent  of  the  soutlieni  section  of  the  <'ountry  ;  securing  the  neces- 
sary legislation  for  eihcient  meat  inspection;  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions of  important  publications  dealing  with  meat  mspection,  various 
cattle  dbeases,  and  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  South  American 
cattle  and  meat  industry.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  last- 
named  subject  that  his  activities  became  Pan  American  in  scope. 
In  191.3  he  made  a  tour  of  the  southern  continent,  and  subsequently 
gave  the  residts  of  Ids  investigations  and  studios  to  tlio  world  in 
two  comprehensive  articles  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  these  he  advoentoíl  closer  ('oojx^rntion  betweeT»  the 
live-stock  interests  of  all  the  Anieriean  countries  fí)r  their  common 
benelit.  At  the  second  Pan  American  S<dentific  Congress  in  1915 
ho  presented  a  comprehensive  paper  in  which  lie  outlined  a  plan  for 
dealing  with  animal  diseases  so  that  trade  in  live  stock  and  animal 
products  could  be  fostered  and  at  the  same  time  protection  afforded 
i^inst  contagious  diseases.  He  favored  an  organization  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  in  each  country  to  control  and  eradicate  animal 
diseases,  to  protect  domestic  animals  from  foreign  contagion,  and  the 
exchange  of  information  and  a  general  cooperation  among  the  coiui- 
tries  througli  a  central  organization.  Ilis  cotistiuctive  plans  were 
on  broad  lines,  and  his  work,  tak(>n  up  by  otliei-s.  will  no  doubt  bear 
rich  fruit  in  the  future.  Aside  from  his  ollicial  po.sition,  Dr.  Melvin 
was  prominent  in  veterinary  and  scientilii;  organizations.  He  was 
president  of  the  -¡Vmerican  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  honorary 
associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  London , 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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The  South  American  Indiau  in  His  Eelation  to  Geographic  Environ- 
ment IS  tlio  title  of  AU  iuttíresting  paper  by  Dr.  William  Ciirtis  Kai  a- 
heo,  appenriiiir  Í!i  the  procfMMlinfjs  of  tho  American  Pkiluüopliical 
Societ}',  volume  Ivi,  1917,  as  follows: 

Man,  of  whali'vor  rnrp,  a?  wp  know  him  to-day  ie  to  such  an  nxtent  a  prtKliK  t  oí 
Ilia  enviroumeut  that  we  can  have  very  little  idea  oi  what  he  was  in  his  primitive 
state.  We  eometimes  speak  of  piiniittve  mm,  but  we  uieaii  men  in  a  low  stage  oi  cot 
ture  without  any  reference  wlmtever  to  time  or  ajiie.  There  are  no  primitive  men, 

neither  is  tlure  primitive  culture.  Both  have  beeu  bo  modified  by  their  en\iron- 
mvnt  that  they  give  ub  very  little  idr-a  of  what  the  firet  men  and  ilicir  culture  were 
like.  From  the  beginning  both  have  developed  in  complote  agreement  with  their 
environment. 

It  ia  said  that  man  differs  from  the  other  animab  in  that  be  is  able  to  oveivome  hie 

natural  i  iroririiont.  Man  ha?;  heen  able  to  profit  by  his  knowled^  of  nature's  laws, 
but  he  )ia.s  luit  o\  rnome  them.  He  must  depend  upon  natural  7>roduct«  for  sustenance, 
and  hence  is  iuuited  in  migration  and  habitat.  In  the  cold  climate  of  high  altitudes 
and  high  latitudes  be  is  limited  by  bis  food  supply  to  the  line  fixed  by  nktufe  for 
the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the  hot,  moist  climate  of  the  Tropics  be  is 
i!f';  rived  of  enerp}'  and  ambition  and  dt^enerato.''.  He  h;vs  not  yet  ovorfome  nature, 
but  he  haf»  succeeded  better  than  his  fellows  in  adu]  f  iti  '  hiin.-^t'lf  t<»  nature require- 
ments. His  indi\idual  handii  ap  at  tho  b<^inning  oí  iiíc  makes  for  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  bis  race.  His  prolonged  period  of  growth  allows  the  persistent  farces  of 
en  \  iron  ment  to  act  upon  bis  developing  body  and  fit  it  for  its  habitat.  If  hia  migra* 
tions  do  not  take  jtla'^e  too  rapidly  or  do  not  extend  over  too  wide  a  range  of  geo- 
graphic conditions  these  body  <  liau^'cs  become  habitual  and  the  raic  t<iir\'ive8.  The 
new  chara*  t<'id  developed  arc  retained.  There  is  some  question  as  to  w  hether  or  not 
the  rbaraeten  acquired  by  the  aacestois  are  inherited,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  habitat 
with  all  the  geographic  factors  which  have  produced  those  characters  is  inherited. 

If  the  effert  of  environment  is  wpnn  the  indiviihtal  and  doei<  not  Imh  otim-  y-<.rr>»a- 
nently  fixed  in  the  race,  and  if  it  acu*  only  m  au  inhibitor  in  tlie  dt-vdupmcut  of 
characteristics,  it  has  the  fon  e  of  an  inhojritance,  because  it  never  ceases  to  operate. 
Hence  the  rare  develops  true  to  the  environment.  Primitive  man  must  have  origi- 
nated in  a  tropi<  al  but  not  a  jungle  country,  where  the  enviroument  made  little 
demand  m  i>n  hin  irrowing  intelle<'t.  The  8<»arch  for  food  j  rolialtly  t<«ok  him  tem- 
porarily ouUsidt;  of  his  first  habitat.  After  a  time  the  prmrure  oi  numbers  would 
prevent  his  return.  His  customs  and  habits  would  change  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. So,  no  doubt,  be  has  slowly  moved  through  tlie  long  period  of  bis  history, 
from  one  stage  to  another,  from  one  environment  to  another,  and  from  one  develop- 
ment lo  another.  Thepe  development.*'  were  imt  iHM  p.qíJarily  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
plane,  lie  had  little  choice;  the  quest  for  iooU  or  liie  pressure  from  numbers  either 
called  or  drove  him  onward  from  the  old  to  newer  fields.  He  followed  the  animals, 
and  may  have  learned  from  them  to  build  his  dielter  and  to  store  hia  food  againat  a 
future  need.  Necessity  developed  forethought  and  made  him  an  inventor.  Tlie 
forces  of  natrire  were  firwt  feared  an<l  then  followed.  He  became  aí  mobile  a.«  the 
Mind  and  the  water  by  whose  aid  he  traveled.  After  he  had  thus  occupied  tlie 
habitable  globe  each  section  continued  to  develop  a  culture  peculiar  to  its  own 
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environmeut.  Every  geographical  iactor  had  ílh  inñueuce  iu  this  develupmeiit. 
Sea  and  bay,  lako  and  river,  moantain  and  valley,  foreet  and  dceert,  ttmiperatnre  and 
humidity,  wind  and  tain,  nmdiine  and  cloud;  each  and  all  had  th^  effect  in  isolating 

or  uniting.  sPimratinp  or  defiorting,  cx]  anding  or  confining  the  migrating  peoples 
and  in  determining  their  [ihysiral  d('\  elopment,  their  forms  of  nilttire,  tht  ir  economic 
and  political  oiganization.  Man  has  followed  no  plan,  has  had  no  standards.  What* 
ever  advancraaent  he  has  made  has  been  by  chance  rather  than  by  choice,  by  accident 
rather  than  by  conwioiw  direction. 

In  the  niiírrafíon  of  man  from  hin  uriiiina!  homo,  probahl>  in  >:niTthfrn  Asia,  by  way 
of  Bering  Strait  and  North  Anu-rica  to  the  Tropics  again,  he  completed  tlio  <  vrln 
of  climatic  conditions.  Ilia  long  and  varied  experience  had  made  him  wise.  Vet 
he  was  continually  on  the  march.  Crowded  into  the  neck  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
he  pushed  on  through  and  found  another  continent,  which,  like  thoone  be  was  leaving, 
lent  \t^v\i  To  a  north  smith  miijTalioii  uith  tlio  routes  well  marked.  The  Orinoco, 
the  great  bmncii(>ã  of  tlie  Ama/.on  and  the  La  Plata,  together  with  the  Andes  and  the 
coast,  all  offered  direct  linos  of  travel,  but  they  all  led  to  hard  conditions.  The  moun- 
tains were  too  high,  the  forests  too  dense,  the  south  too  cold,  and  the  Tropics  too  hot 
to  make  a  strong  appeal.  Hut  there  was  no  possibility  of  retreat  until  the  farthest 
corner  had  heon  reached  and  turned.  r<y  the  time  of  the  di.scri\  f>rv  he  had  overrun 
the  whole  continent  and  a  return  migration  was  in  progress  acro&s  tiie  Isthmus  and 
through  the  West  Indies. 

When  the  first  migration  entered  the  continent  the  people  were  deflected  by  the 
mountains  to  the  two  cwarts.  Thœte  who  continued  down  the  west  01  i  f  orced  to 
compete  with  the  rank  jungle  growth  for  aupremaoy  in  a  humid  debilitatiim  climate, 
were  unable  to  establish  themselves  and  develop  a  high  culture.  So  they  moved  on 
to  the  interiw  plateaus,  where  they  found  move  congenial  conditions  and  where  they 
left  evidence  of  an  advanced  culture. 

Those  who  ma<le  their  way  to  the  coast  south  of  the  Equator  must  have  been  sur- 
pri.-ed  to  «tpp  out  of  the  júnele  into  an  imnien^r*  d^^ort  eonntry.  the  most  arid  in  the 
workl,  stretching  away  for  nearly  2,(KH)  miles  as  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  sea.  Here 
they  found  fertile  v^leys,  watered  by  the  innumerable  small  rivas  and  streams 
which,  fed  by  the  melting  of  th<  p  rp*  tual  snows  of  the  mountdn  tops,  made  their 
way  to  the  sea  or  ln?f  themsr-h  es  in  I  lie  (lt  §ort.  These  valleys,  separated  by  tracklefs 
sands,  nlferrtl  ixith  food  and  security.  The  sea  made  no  ral?.  Tliere  wcr»'  few  pro- 
tected harbors  along  the  great  stretch  of  coast;  no  outlying  islands  to  be  miuiuiied  ami 
no  timber  for  canoes.  They  became  an  agricultural  people,  living  in  villages  and 
using  the  rivers  for  irrigating  purposes.  Irrigation  guaranteed  regular  crops  and  hence 
n  f-nn^tnnt  f<"Hl  siij)|)!y.  Tt  also  developed  inventivene",*'  and  rooperation  Their 
coni:tH>ii  dependenee  upon  the  same  water  supply  developed  swial  organiimtion  and 
a  strong  government.  As  these  different  valleys  had  the  same  products  there  was 
very  little  commerce  between  them  and  each  was  allowed  to  develop  its  own  culture. 
The  archeological  remains  show  the  results  of  this  development  from  independent 
oentorf. 

Near  the  soutliern  end  of  the  continent  climatic  and  t«pi»graphic  eonditiunB  aro 
reversed.  The  coast  and  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  forested,  while  the  in- 
terior is  a  semidesert.  The  deefrfy  embayed  coast  has  a  chain  ol  outlying  islands. 

The  Hteep  iiiiMintains  come  down  to  the  sea,  leaving  little  arable  land.  The  forests 
furnish  an  ahiindance  of  .suitable  timber  for  canf>ef'.  All  these  elenu-nt^  of  environ- 
ment unite  to  force  the  luifortuuate  tribes  who  have  been  pushed  along  into  this  region 
to  become  a  maritime  people.  The  inhospitable  snow-clad  mountains  prevent  con- 
tact with  the  interior  tribes.  Th<>y  were  shut  ofT  aWi  from  the  people  of  t  he  non  hem 
coast  byrough  seaisand  steep  barí»  ¡rh-.-^**  .^horí's.  They  were  thii;*  limited  to  the  i*^!;!!!'!^ 
and  the  channels  betnnen  Their i.'^olat ion  and  tlu-ir  hard  c<)ndifi<^n^  nf  life,  with  mi 
uncertain  food  i^upply,  ha**  prevented  them  froui  developing  a  high  cidiure.  They 
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have  ha4  no  Idsufe.  All  their  eneigies  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttennmt  to  aecure 

their  daily  bread. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  these  canoe  people  are  living  utidor  oven  worse  rond  it  ions, 
because  they  were  an  interior  people  who  have  been  forced  down  acru»  the  atraita 
into  the  lait  point  of  land  m  the  eootinent,  from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 
With  hard  conditions  and  seant  food  supply  they  lead  a  precarious  life.  They  must 
livr  ill  small  separate  ^ups  in  order  to  make  lhe  most  of  their  wild  foods.  These 
small  unit.s  have  developed  a  rugged  independence  which  will  permit  of  no  control. 
There  is  no  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  community  effort  and  hence  there  are  no 
chiefo  and  no  ofganized  government.  Left  bcliind  and  held  at  bay  in  a  nrast  rigorous 
climate  they  have  done  well  to  maintain  the&iMlvei  even  in  tiieir  present  culture. 
Thrir  simple  life  reveals  (heir  origin.  The  absence  of  the  canoe  proves  thr>m  to  belunc: 
to  the  mainland  east  of  the  mountains  where  there  are  no  navigable  rivera  and  a 
harborleas  cUfi  coast  for  a  thousand  mil^.  The  inhabitant«  of  this  plain  have  always 
been  hunters  and  not  fishermen. 

Farther  north  on  the  same  coast  the  narrow  finnge  of  lowland  is  fertile  and  contains 
a  n\imher  of  deep  baj's.  Here  the  people  became  nenrulturista  but  added  to  their 
fo<^^Kj  supply  shellfish  from  the  sea.  Many  large  refuse  heaps  mark  the  centers  of  occu- 
pation. The  steep  coast  range  of  moimtains  prevented  them  from  passing  into  the 
iUkterior  whera  other  culturas  are  found. 

Along  the  noith  ooaat  firam  Uie  Amtu^on  to  the  Isthmus  representatives  of  the  same 
people  occupy  the  savannahs  and  the  forested  interior.  ITero  the  savannah  coast 
tribes,  with  their  broader  view  and  easy  communication,  in  every  instance  have  de- 
veloped the  higher  culture. 

While  the  coast  peoplss  have  had  every  variety  of  cUmalãc  condition,  due  to  the 
change  of  latitude  from  the  Equator  to  the  most  southern  inhabited  point  in  the  world, 
those  of  the  mountains  have  had  much  the  same  variety,  due  to  change  in  elevation 
from  a  tropical  sea  level  to  the  highest  habitat  of  man.  The  mountains  on  account  of 
their  great  height,  hard  conditions  and  lack  of  arsble  land  served  st  fiist  only  as  a 
barrier  to  deflect  and  to  separate  the  migrating  peoplss.  After  a  time  the  pressure  of 
the  populations  in  the  lowland  valleys  on  the  west  forced  the  people  up  the  slopes  and 
into  the  high  valleys  and  plateaus  betweeti  the  Cordilleras.  Here  they  found  the 
qmuua,  the  oca,  and  the  potato,  the  hardiest  and  most  useful  food  planta  for  cold 
climatse.  On  the  high  plateaus  they  found  among  other  animals  the  llama,  one  of 
the  most  useful  animals  known  to  man.  It  offered  its  flesh  for  food,  its  coat  for  clothing, 
its  hide  for  harneas,  and  ita  back  for  htirdon:^  The  high  valley  dwellern  became 
agriculturiflts  and  traders,  while  their  neighbors  were  first  hunters,  then  herdsman. 
The  cold,  raw  winds  sweeping  acro^  the  broad  open  plateaus  drove  the  people  to  the 
leeward  of  the  mountains  for  protection,  where  they  formed  small  communitiae,  each 
herdsman  having  his  separate  corral.  These  people,  while  living  in  these  remote 
places,  were  in  trade  relations  M'ith  the  agriculturists  in  th^  valleys.  Tboy  had  a 
con^Aut  food  supply  in  their  herds,  and  while  conditions  ot  life  were  somewhat  severe 
they  were  secure,  contented,  and  happy.  The  broad  horiaon  and  invigorating  climate 
stimtilated  tiioog^t.  Their  occupaûtions  gave  them  leisure  for  contemplation.  So 
here  among  the  shepherds  music  and  myth  reached  their  highest  development. 

In  the  center  of  this  high  plateau  area  is  located  a  very  large  lake,  with  no  outlet 
to  the  sea.  The  valleys  all  led  to  the  lake.  There  was  no  passagev^'ay  to  a  more 
congenial  climate.  There  were  no  foresis  whose  timber  could  be  used  for  buildings 
and  canoes,  but  there  was  abundance  of  stone  in  the  mountains  and  turf  in  the  fi^ds 
for  houses,  and  reeds  in  the  swamps  about  the  lake  for  balsas  or  rafts.  Great  towns 
developed  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  could  be  reached  either  by  water  or  by 
land.  The  lake  uxcrted  a  unifying  influence  for  either  commerce  or  war.  Magic 
gave  place  to  a  highly  developed  form  of  sun  wonhip  with  a  priestly  class  headed 
by  a  great  diief  who  assumed  autooratie  power.  There  was  soon  a  desire  to  extend 
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the  functions  of  Uiis  centralized  government.  Fulluwing  tlie  Command  of  Ihc  spirit 
they  moved  their  center  of  dominioQ  nctrlhwurd  acroes  the  divide  to  the  head  oí  a 
ferlUe  valley  and  cstabliihed  a  city.  Willi  th«>  advantage  of  oi^nization  and  lora* 
tion,  they  easily  overcame  one  grotij)  after  auotluT  of  the  valley  peoples  \v]in  were 
unable  to  unite  for  common  defense  on  account  of  tlieir  natural  boundaries.  IIiub 
the  city  became  the  center  of  a  great  empire,  with  a  atable  government  and  a  ^te 
rdigion.  The  arts  and  indiutriee  wwe  encouiaged,  echoolB  and  churclMe  establiahed. 
an<l  a  high  state  of  civilization  secured. 

The  larpe  nuynberof  tribes  inhaliiling  the  interior  of  the  continent  have  had  a  very 
difierent  histor>'.  The  great  plains  oi  the  southeast  have  few  natural  boundaries  to 
confine  the  people,  so  from  lhe  b^inning  they  liave  dndpated  their  energiee  in 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  area  without  developing  one  single  great  center,  '. 
They  have  exhausted  tfiemselvee  in  the  running  and  have  left  nothing  of  impcfftance 
behind. 

In  the  ^tern  highlands  of  Brazil,  away  from  all  migration  routet*  and  cut  oft  from 
the  coast,  are  found  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  As  a  whole, 
they  are  the  most  backward  people  of  the  continent.  They  may  be  a  remnant  of 
the  firnt  tribes  to  inhabit  the  plateau  region  who  liave  b<»en  pushed  a.side  into  the; 
out-of-the-way  corners  by  stmn^ífr,  more  advanced  tribes  who  came  to  the  plateau 
in  later  times.  They  occupy  the  only  mountains  east  of  the  Andes,  whi<  h  are  higli 
enough  to  form  a  banrier  or  undesirable  enough  to  serve  as  place  of  retreat. 

The  rivers  and  valleys  north  and  south  and  the  low  divide  on  the  west  all  lead  to 
the  savanna  ])lateaii  west  of  these  highlands.  7hi.<  l>c<aine  a  moetinç  place  for 
the  migrations  from  all  tlies»?  direrfions  and  also  a  place  of  dÍHj>ert»iou.  lhe  routes 
of  forward  or  backward  migration  of  three  great  stocks  may  be  traced  to  this  center 
by  tribes  scattered  along  the  way.  Representatives  of  one  stock  apparently  descended 
the  La  Plata  River  to  the  sea  and  passed  along  the  coa.«>t  3,000  miles  into  the  Amazon 
Valley,  another  followed  down  the  snnthoa^tern  Liam  he."  of  the  Amazon,  fhnvn  the 
main  river  and  around  the  coast  to  tJie  W  e.st  Judiei*,  while  a  third  occupied  the  higher 
branches  of  the  .tVmazon  and  crossed  tlie  watershed  to  the  north  coast. 

The  Amasen  Valley,  an  area  nearly  as  huge  as  the  United  States,  was  occupied  by 
hundreds  of  tribes  belonging  to  .'^••\eral  different  linguútic  stocks  and  all  in  very 
much  the  same  stage  of  niltiinil  developmpnt.  The  whole  area  is  well  within  the 
Tropics  and  shut  off  from  the  high  cuUureei  oí  tlie  west  by  imiwssable  mountains. 
It  is  a  humid  tropical  forest  jungle  with  a  most  niouotonous  debilitating  climate. 
Nature  here  is  overpowering,  because  she  makes  life  so  easy  there  is  no  necessity 
for  effort.  There  is  no  struggle  of  int<'lligen<'e  against  the  forces  of  nature,  because 
she  provides  the  ner-csidties  of  life  ready  made.  Thn  bountii's  of  natitro  iiratify  the 
enfeebled  auibition  nithout  labor.  The  daily  needs  have  daily  satisfactions.  The  cli- 
mate is  so  mild  that  little  or  no  clothing  is  required  nor  any  habitations  except  the 
simplest  shelters  which  may  be  built  in  a  few  hours  when  need«l .  There  is  no  necessity 
for  cxotcím'  oi  forethought,  invention,  or  ingenuity.  There  is  leisure  but  no  energy. 
The  law  of  social  gravitation  doos  not  operatf  bcraufe  th«»rf  is  no  necossity  for  co- 
operation. The  jKiopIe  live  in  small  ¿««oiated  groui*  because  they  nn^uire  space  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  Hence  there  can  be  no  central  government.  The  sluggish 
rivers  ofTered  easy  tcansi>ortation.  As  there  were  no  natural  boundaries  to  confine 
the  people  und  no  central  authority  tho  diffen'ut  grou|>s  tnove<l  about  at  will  coming 
into  eonlact  with  other  grouj»f  of  different  stf»*^'ks  and  niirii»ljti«^  ciilt(in*s  There  wa.s 
no  i-omnierce  b<'cause  tlu-re  was  no  variety  oí  naiurul  príKÍu<'t8  in  any  one  uri'u  not 
common  to  every  other.  There  is  little  relief  of  land,  change  of  climate,  or  variety 
of  soil.  The  cultiue  is  as  uniform  as  the  environment.  A  characterless  country  Is 
firn<^!uciiig  a  cluiracterle.Kf»  people.  The  .Ama/oti  Valley  was  the  luHt  threat  rcirion 
to  be  oci  upied  by  man.  There  is  no  e\  iijein c  ui  gr«it  anlKjuity  either  in  archeological 
remains  or  in  present  cultures.    I'he  languages  s(K)ken  show  a  close  relationship 
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w  ithout  sido  groups.  The  cultures,  aUvaj'8  first  to  reveal  the  effert-s  of  a  change  of 
environment,  show  certain  similaritit  R,  hut  are  decadent  in  form.  All  tho  evidence 
at  band  tends  to  show  that  the  culture  of  the  South  American  Indian  h«us  developed 
in  perfect  harmony  with  hia  geographic  environment. 

Makisg  Food  from  Fodder  is  the  subject  of  an  arliclt^  nppcariiiir  in 
tho  SpaiiisU  edition  of  the  Iílxí-RTIX  for  November,  lioinu:  a  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Ü.  K.  Goyor's  article  iu  tho  Scieiitiiic  American  of  Sep- 
tember. W©  believe  the  English  version  will  bo  of  interest  to  many 
readers,  so  repmduce  it  in  full. 

Fear  of  a  possible  world-vi-idc  shortage  of  food  which  may  bring  the  pinch  of  hunger 
erven  to  Americans  hae  eent  many  scientista  and  food  dienuatB  into  their  labomtories 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  foixl  situation  in  ho  far  as  8<-ience  can  accomplish  that  end. 
Afl  a  reeult  huge  quantitiea  of  prcxiurts  which  have  been  used  for  otlicr  piirptwg 
than  the  preparation  of  foodstuffa  arc  being  add (>d  lo  Anicrica's  war  tin uu.  These 
articles  can  be  used  to  supplement  such  staple  producía  m  wheat,  corn  and  other 
cereale,  lince  chemists  have  discovered  that  their  food  value  is  hardly  less  than  that 
of  com  or  wheat.  It  simply  remains  a  question  as  to  whether  the  American  public 
cares  to  adapt  itself  to  these  new  coruütions.  and  this  may  become  a  neceasity  in  case 
tho  worst  fears  of  food  experts  are  realized. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  long  series  of  experiments  which  have  been 
underway  in  recent  yean  or  are  in  progress  at  this  time  are  those  of  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural  College,  which  have  added  a  number  of  important  food  products  to  the 
country's  ftxxl  eupply.  Thief  anions:  these  have  been  cottonscr-d  meal,  and  flours 
made  from  katir  coru,  fctcrita,  grain  sorghums,  milo  and  kindred  grains,  all  of  which 
Ittve  iMietoiore  been  used  mainly  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock.  Bread  and  other 
arüdes  of  food  made  from  these  cereals  not  only  are  palatable  but  have  a  high  food 
value.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  is  the  ttct  that  they  are  already  pro- 
duced in  notable  quantitif*s 

The  discovery  of  flour  substitutes  has  been  the  most  important  problem  since  the 
world-vide  shoitage  of  wheat  has  brought  about  an  actual  miiortage  of  food  supplies. 
Three  Southern  and  Southwestern  States-Oklahoma,  Kausss,  and  Texas— however, 
can  piipjily  <-noiii,'li  kafir  corn  and  cotton-seed  flour  to  make  up  the  country's  flour 
shortaire  thin  year,  and  by  next  year,  should  abnormal  ronditionf  dr>mand  it.  cnnr- 
mous  (utantities  oí  these  flour  sulietitutes  can  be  produce<l  in  almost  ali  oí  the  íarni- 
ing  States,  but  more  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  wheat  crop  is  a 
small  item  in  the  crop  pro<luction.  Two  years  ago  Oklahoma  alone  produced  90,' 
fXm.OOO  biijîhols  ot  trraiu  jiorehutn?.  the  prains  of  whirli  can  ho  converte<l  into  flour, 
and  this  year  will  8»»e  a  crop  even  larger.  Thi?  i.'<  al)Out  four  limes  the  State's  wheat 
production  and,  of  course,  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  tlie  Nation's  food 
supply. 

The  adaptability  of  the  grain  sorghums,  kafir  coru,  feterita  ia  comparatively  new 
Vmorican  grain),  milo.  and  niniilar  ijmins  to  snniheni  pni!  and  rliinatic  conditions 
will  enable  the  Southern  StalcH  lo  produce  enormous  quantities  oí  these  substitutes 
for  wheat  and  will  result  in  their  becoming  enrolled  among  the  great  food-producing 
States  of  the  Nation.  The  cott«m  crap  grown  by  the  South  already  yields  great 
quantities  of  material  which  can  be  converted  into  acceptable  foodstuffs.  Until 
recently  cotton  8co<l,  despite  th<*  fact  that  it  contains  more  protein  than  alnin^t  any 
other  food  product  grown  in  the  countr>'.  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  ia  the  prepa- 
ration of  certain  cooking  materials  and  for  feeding  live  stock.  In  fact,  tJie  percentage 
of  protein  in  cotton  seed  isso  high  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  adapting  it  for  food 
purposes,  both  for  animals  and  human  t»einp.  If  food  producía  derived  from  cotton 
seed  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  experts,  however,  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  foodstufls  will  be  added  to  the  Nation's  supply. 
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Cottonseed  nipal  sorves  ití  boat  pnrjvw»  when  mixed  with  kafir  corn,  which  is  als<» 
expectc<i  to  serve  an  important  end  in  replenishing  the  country's  larder  in  the  com- 
ing months.  Commercial  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food 
products  whid)  contain  61  per  cent  of  protein,  and,  if  used  intell^aiktíy,  cm  be  made 
to  replace  moat  in  an  ordinary-  diet  as  a  source  of  prutoin.  Ar^  s^ild  on  the  market 
cotttiuaeed  meal  will  contain  from  'M  to  48  per  cent  of  protein.  (  omparefl  Avith  the 
percentage  of  protein  found  in  other  common  food  producto,  the  balance  in  favor  of 
cottonseed  mnl  is  most  oneced.  Protein  in  round  steak  will  tinge  faom  12  to  16 
per  cent,  in  beans  about  20  per  cent,  peanuts,  26  per  cent,  and  in  wheat  bread  about 
9  per  cent.  The  muscle-building  properties  available  in  food  products  prepared  with 
rotton^oof!  meal  am  apparent  at  a  gUnce,  for  they  average  from  three  to  üve  times 
the  quantity  found  in  wheat  flour. 

Germuii)  lias  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  potato  Iwesd  as  a  aubstitute  for 
wheat,  which  is  hardly  in  the  same  class  with  cottonseed  meal  and  kafir  com  flour. 
Asa  war  fo(«l.  tlii-s  latter  combination  is  "fit  for  the  gmls."  in  tho  opinion  of  foo<I 
chemifJt.'*  wlio  liave  been  conducting  experiments  of  thin  character  pince  tlie  war 
V>egau.  Mure  enthusiastic  friends  of  thiã  new  flour  substitute  declare  that  in  time 
America  would  not  be  willing  to  abandon  this  new  food.  Certainly,  at  least,  it  has 
been  found  most  palatable  by  these  who  have  tried  it.  A  recent  gathering  of  Okla- 
homa editors  wa."  served  with  bread  made  from  a  cnínhiuation  of  feterita  flour  and 
cott/inseed  meal,  which  was  found  to  be  much  more  uulritious  than  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  number  of  waya  in  which  flours  made  from  feterita 

and  kafir  corn  can  be  used.  As  a  Imtakfust  foo<l.  they  are  as  palatable  and  attractive 
m  any  of  the  varieties  now  being  Her%  ed  on  the  tables  of  the  American  people.  Deli- 
cious muflins,  brown  bread,  cwkic.  atul  griddle  cakes  have  been  prepared  fmm  feterita 
and  kaflr  com  in  the  Oklahoma  laboratory,  and  iu  all  of  those  foods  it  ha^  been  found 
possible  to  utilize  cottonseed  meal,  thus  increasing  the  percentsge  of  protein.  Homes 
in  which  foods  prepared  with  these  flour  substitutes  have  been  used  have  found  them 
more  valnalile  and  attractive  to  the  ta.ste  than  fixxis  prepared  with  wheat  flour,  which 
gives  assurance  that  this  new  form  of  "war  breiul"  may  become  widely  popular  in 
America. 

Any  widespread  adoption  of  '*war  breads"  made  from  these  products  will  not 
withdraw  large  quantities  of  foodn  from  animals,  for  the  titalkn  of  all  grains  ctn  Slill 
be  used  for  silage  and  make  a  valuable  food  for  live  stock.  U  tilization  of  the  grains 
for  human  food  is,  of  course,  a  thrift  movement  of  national  importance,  lhe  sorghum 
grains,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  have  been  found  to  be  acceptablevubati- 
tutes  foe  ocHm  products,  lhe  grain  sorgliunis,  and  kafir,  müo,  feterita,  and  tirailar 
grains,  while  permanent  crops  in  many  Southern  States,  notably  in  the  Southwest, 
have  not  been  planted  as  extensively  as  the^-  might  be.  In  Oklahcma  alono  the 
annual  crop  of  these  products  could  be  increased  four  timeti  without  much  trouble, 
while  vast  acresgee  of  Texas  lands  are  availsble  Ibr  these  crops,  which  have  Hm  value 
of  being  drouth  resisters  to  an  important  extent.  It  is  estimated  that  Texas  alone 
could  produce  enough  of  these  cereals  to  supply  the  entire  Nation  with  "war  bread.  " 
t  ombining  íhis  available  addition  to  the  food  supply  with  the  huge  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  which  can  be  produced  without  increasing  the  acreage  devoted 
to  that  crop,  America  can  well  withstand  any  siege  iriiidk  famine  may  lay  at  her 
doors.  An  important  factor  that  will  lend  encoumgement  to  the  utilization  of  the 
new  source  of  foodstiifí.-í  i.s  the  fact  that  them?  fwd  cropa  can  be  raised  best  in  States 
whicli  lie  outside  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  proper,  and  so  will  not  int^ere  with  the 
production  of  those  two  important  crops. 

An  analysis  showing  how  feterita  and  other  gndna  compare  is  most  interesting, 
inismuch  as  it  shows  that  thi»  hitherto  little-known  product  resembles  com  in  its 
compoñtíon  and  hss  a  nutritive  value  practically  as  h^  as  has  com.  Experimento 
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TWO  ItEPRESENTATIVK  HEADS  OF  FETERITA. 


These  heads  were  selected  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for  heavy  seed  production.  "The  preparation  of  flours 
from  these  gralns  Is  a  simple  procc;*»,  providlna  the  grains  have  been  well  clcan»»d.  After  being  eround 
In  a  mill,  »  bolting  cloth  can  be  uso<i  to  produce  a  very  fine  grade  ol  meaJ  or  flour.  Practically  the 
same  process  can  be  followed  In  preparing  Bouri  from  lho  grain  sorghums,  although  experiments  of  this 
character  aro  not  as  advanced  as  in  the  cose  of  fctcrita  and  Icaûr." 
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made  in  tlu*  Soiiih  ~ln»\v  that  kafir  <  nt  ii  ]n\<  a  fct  tliiig  value  abuut  00  pet  <  vu\  tîiat  of 
corn  -  a  rank  to  which  foterita  is  also  cutitlrd.  The  following  table  gives  Üxe  per- 
centage conUMii  of  corn,  wheat,  kafir,  and  i(;tcrita: 

I  F«tMita.^    Oora.  ,  Kallr.  j  Wlmt. 

Moi.Miiro  i  10.82  10.90  9.73'  12.ÎM 

Ash  I  1.4S  1.50  1.70  l.fl2 

(  rudo  protein  .,..»  ,  ll.fiO  i  10. .V)  12.89  13. tM 

Carbohvdrat»»»...,   71.71  m.  60  70. 9«  67.70 

(tudcÚber   1.16  i  2.10  1  1.38  1  2.34 

ÍYudefat  ,  ,  ...I  3.34  I  «.40  j  '   a.«2  .  l.M 


Ft'terita  ie  one  of  the  newest  grain  crops  inin  diiced  into  .\merica,  having  l»oen 
brought  tfi  Arncrifa  alont  ?ix  vr>ar?'  ago  thrmigh  the  agency  of  the  Department  «»f 
Agriculture.  \Miiie  it  hws  not  been  grown  long  enough  to  demonstrate  ita  iull  worth 
and  adapUbility  to  American  soíIb  and  conditions,  it  ia  evident  tbat  there  ia  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  it  and  Uiat  it  soon  will  become  a  recognised  farm  aUple,  especially 
in  the  Sou th wo5t .  mving  especially  to  itn  drouth-reflisting  'lualitiea.  Feterita  is  some- 
what softi-rthan  kafir,  and  fnr  úü?  reason  givp?  better  rosult,'^  in  digestion  experiments. 
The  hajdcr  grains  such  as  kalir  and  milo  will  pop,  and  can  be  used  in  making  excellent 
gradea  of  hominy.  The  i)op|)ed  grains  have  a  pleasing  flavor.  Feterita  flour,  Imwever, 
has  a  much  sweeter  taste  than  kafir  or  milo. 

The  preparation  of  flours  from  th'-^o  prrains  w  a  simple  procees,  proviiling  the  grains 
have  been  well  cleane<l.  .\iler  being  ground  in  a  mill,  a  bnlting  rlotli  (  an  be  used 
to  produce  a  very  fine  grade  oí  meal  or  flour.  Practically  tlie  name  jiriK-ess  can  bo 
followed  in  pret>aring  flouis  from  the  grain  sorghums,  although  experiments  ei  this 
character  aro  not  as  advanced  &s  in  lhe  ca.'<-e  of  feterita  and  kaiir.  The  war  is  lending 
conniderable  encouragement  to  the  study  of  Uioae  problems  in  southern  agriculiumi 
cullies. 

Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  is  tlic  s<  ulf>t(>r  wlu>so  work  is  dealt  with 
ill  the  Septomhor  is.suo  of  tho  Spanish  edition  of  the  BcTLLBTiN.  The 
English  vpr->if>n  of  tho  article  is  as  follows: 

Proroiiu'iit  ainoiij;  the  yountj;er  st  uljitois  of  America  is  Adolph 
Ak'xuiuh'r  Weiiimaît,  of  \cw  York,  in  his  works  one  finds  au  expres- 
sion of  real  .Xmeiicaii  ail  and  ideals,  lie  is  one  of  the  few  |>resent- 
day  sculptors  who  from  lhe  very  hc;:iuuin*i  of  his  professional  eareer 
lias  found  uuspiration  in  Anie'ican  >uhjeets  nnd  thought,  and  whose 
art  cdueation  htis  hceii  acrpiiicd  almost  wholly  in  this  country  unil 
under  the  milueiue  of  America's  greater  artists, 

Mr.  Weinmati  came  to  thia  country  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
hut  a  child  of  10.  As  a  youngster  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  art 
and  a  few  years  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver  of  wood  and 
ivory.  In  tliis. occupation  he  displayed  unusual  talent  and  ahility. 
At  16  he  entered  the  evening  classct»  in  drawing  and  modeling  at  the 
Cooper  Union.  While  a  student  here  he  won  the  Mitchell  Vance 
prize  for  drawing  and  his  work  attraeted  marked  attention.  Four 
years  Inter  ho  !»eeatne  a  pu|)il  of  Philip  Martiny  at  the  hitter's  studio, 
hut  while  si  inlying  utidci  Marliiiy  he  continued  lus  studi(  -  at  tho 
.\r1  Students'  U»«giie.  In  Uie  classe.4  of  niodi'linj;  he  did  sucll  excel- 
lent work  and  itisplayed  so  much  talent  that  he  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  the  late  August u.h  ¿>t.  Gaudens,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
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instructors  in  the  league.  He  won  n  number  of  prizis  f<ii-  inodi  lintr 
and  came  moro  and  more  under  the  observation  of  St.  (îmulcns,  wlio 
offered  the  young  student  every  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Weinman  later  became  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  St.  Gaudens,  and 
the  influence  which  this  greatest  of  American  sculptors  exerted  on 
him  is  frequently  noted  in  his  sculptural  efforts.  Concluding  his 
studies,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  Charles  H.  Niehaus  and 
later  to  Daniel  C.  French,  sculptors  who  occupy  ranking  position»  ifi 
the  sculptural  world  and  whose  works  luvre  been  the  subject  of  .sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  series. 

With  this  art  education  as  a  foundation,  coupled  with  the  experi- 
ence ho  acquired  as  assistant  in  the  studios  of  the  several  eminent, 
sculptors,  Weinman  cntcred  into  the  active  practice  of  his  profes-iion 
and  soon  was  rewarded  with  his  first  important  commissions,  lie 
received  the  award  in  the  competition  for  the  soldiers'  and  sailois' 
monument  wliich  the  Mnrylatul  I'nioii  proposod  to  erect  in  H:iltimor<'. 
Many  of  the  country's  leadinp;  sculptors  subnntted  desif^rw  in  the 
contest,  but  the  eoniniittee  found  unusual  points  of  e\e<>llen<'e  and 
superiority  in  AVeniinan's  conception  of  what  such  a  monument  should 
typify  and  selected  him  as  the  winner.  Tie  completed  a  harnlsomo 
monument,  which  to-day  forms  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Druid 
Hill  Park,  where  it  is  placeil. 

Another  notable  competition  ia  wliich  he  was  the  successful  con- 
testant was  for  the  Macomb  monument  in  Detroit,  Mich.  This 
statue,  unyeiled  on  September  11,  1908,  was  erected  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Michigan  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  1812  and  ia  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
buig.  The  statue  is  of  a  distinctly  military  character.  It  rests  on 
a  pedestal  of  granite,  which  rises  from  a  payement  of  pebbles  laid 
m  cement  and  flanked  by  three  smaller  pedestals  bearing  camion  of 
the  period  of  1812.  The  granite  used  is  of  a  pinkish  color,  mottled 
with  black  and  ::r«  (  ti,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  pebble  pavement 
and  the  green  of  tlie  cannon  and  statue.  The  figure  represents  the 
heroic  general  in  the  tense  attitude  of  the  commander  before  a  crit- 
ical battle.  The  expression  of  extreme  concentration  is  the  most 
original  note  in  the  composition  and  is  relieved  from  too  pi'rcat  monot- 
ony by  the  tine  flowing  lines  of  the  army  cloak,  blown  forward  by  tlie 
wind.  The  stutuc  is  throhhing  with  lif(\  and  critics  assert  that  it 
possesses  some  of  that  stiinulntinjj;  and  idealistic  quality  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Weinman "s  early  instructor,  St.  Gaudens. 

Weinman  has  also  done  a  number  of  remarkable  statues  of  Lincoln. 
He  did  the  Lincoln  memorial  at  Hod^enville,  Ky.,  the  birthplace  of 
the  President,  and  also  a  standing  li^^urc  of  Lincoln  for  tiu*  rotunda 
of  the  State  capítol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  both  of  these  he  has  ably 
expressed  the  vigor  and  power  of  the  martyred  President;  and  yet, 
with  the  deft  touch  of  the  raa.ster  sculptor,  he  has  imbreathed  a 
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Included  lu  Weinman's  sculptural  ciTorU  uro  many  examples  oí  handsome  deœrative  panel».  His  American  and  classic  iàf*^ 
flRXircs,  OS  well  as  his  oriental  conceptions,  are  replete  with  allegory,  symbolism,  and  mvsticlsm.  Products  of  hi5  art  a*}  " 
seen  among  the  emtiellisbmentf  of  many  public  Dulldingi  and  memorials  In  tbo  United  States. 
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This  üvsiga  was  used  by  Weinman  (or  tho  (ountain  o[  tbe  Setting  Sun  which  was  exhibited  at  tbo  reocot 

exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
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spirit  of  kiiulUiies.s,  <  aim,  (Ugiiit}-,  ami  |)liilosopliic  rosigiiatiori  into 
the  strong  ami  ruggtnl  fuco  of  tho  groat  Lincoln  that  seems  to  reveal 
the  innermost  thimghts  antl  wonderful  cliaracter  of  the  helovcd 
emaucipator. 

A  portrait  statue  executed  bj  Wehunan  and  wliioh  reyeals  the 
ability  of  the  sculptor  in  this  class  of  work  is  that  of  Alexander  J. 
Oaasatt,  the  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 
This  bust  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in 
New  Yorlt'  City»  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  duly  pass  through  the  great  tenmnal  In  the  portrait 
heads  of  women  he  happily  merges  cliaracterization  and  simplicity, 
and  [) rod  aces  a  relief  of  diarm  and  delicacy. 

But  Weinman  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  special  field  in  sculp- 
ture. Besides  works  of  a  monumental  character  he  has  executed  a 
number  of  commissions  for  designs  of  a  symbolic  and  decorative  na- 
ture. At  the  St.  î..onis  Exposition  in  1904  and  again  at  the  Bnissols 
Exposition  of  1910  lus  artistic  ofTorts  rcccivod  silver  nicdals.  At  St. 
Louis  lie  exhibited  for  the  iirst  time  the  famous  group  called  "The 
Destiny  of  the  Tied  Man/'  a  plastic  composition  symbohzing  in  strik- 
ing manner  tlic  disappearance  of  a  l  ace  tlial  is  fast  passing  out  of  the 
life  of  this  Xation.  It  is  a  much  admired  composition,  and  the 
Indian  ligures  are  especially  vigorous.  The  ^v}H)le  treatment  has  a 
(iianiatic  appeal  of  stirring  eíTect.  At  the  rananin-i'aciiic  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  1915,  he  contributed  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Rising  Sun"  and  the  "Setting  Sun"  for  the  Court  of 
the  Universe.  These  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  their 
graceful  treatment  and  softness  of  lines. 

In  his  studies  and  concepts  the  sculptor  manifests  a  fondness  for  the 
intractable  subject,  children  and  cattle  probably  dividing  honors  for 
an  irresponsive  disdain  of  the  artíst  Weinman,  however,  does  not 
wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
follows  it  into  its  native  haunt  and  there  with  [)ortable  stand  draws 
it  in  lis  natural  poses  and  habitual  characteristics. 

Another  sculptural  commission  wliich  has  won  liim  much  praise 
and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  is  the  pair  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  he  made  for  the  handsome  vScottish  Kite  Temple  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  two  figures  flank  the  entrance  of  the  new  Masonic 
edifice  and  have  excited  the  most  L''<!win<^'  eoninients  from  lovci^  of 
art.  They  are  snperb  creatures,  jilcndidlv  deeomtive.  symbolic 
of  the  mystic  atmosphere  which  sm  i  >  imci.s  thai  silent  form,  and  yet 
highly  appropriate.  In  their  position  on  the  dominating  side 
pedestals  they  are  most  effective  and  seem  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
oriental  eliarm  ami  splendor  to  the  magniiiceut  temple. 

In  connection  with  arcliitecture,  Weinman  has  done  some  beautiful 
decorativo  work.   The  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  tho 
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MKDALS  AND  COINS,  BY  WEINiiAN. 


As  a  desiifticr  of  medals  W  einman  stamls  among  the  ion'most  in  the  Tnitwl  States.  The  medals  oí  honor 
of  leading  lilcraxy  and  sripntiQc  S(x-ii>lics,  thu  new  silver  dime  and  half  dollar  are  among  his  works. 
The  upper  picture  represents  the  gold  medal  of  the  Nulional  Imtilute  of  Arts  and  I^elters.  On  the 
obverse  side  is  the  head  of  A  polio.  The  center  pictures  are  (he  two  sides  of  the  new  half  dollar  now  in 
ciroulatloo .  The  lower  pioture«  ropreM^nt  the  medal  of  the  Anicrican  Institute  of  Architects. 
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librarj  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  tho  Pennsylvania  Uailroad  Station, 
all  of  New  York,  and  tho  capítol  at  Madison,  Wis.,  contain  oxamploa 
of  his  art  in  cml>ollishmonts  and  panol  decorations.  In  those  oiforts 
he  has  produced  some  highly  ornate  work,  depicting  by  classic  figure 
and  symbolic  interpretation  the  spirit  of  their  environment  or  the 
motive  of  their  placement. 

As  a  medalist,  lunvovor,  lie  ranks  probably  second  to  none.  Ingeni* 
ous  and  skillful  in  this  branch  of  artistic  cndeaver.  be  has  produced 
some  exceptionally  iino  work.  No  dotibt  his  early  training  as  a 
wood  and  ivoiy  carver  stand  bini  in  good  stead.  The  medal  of  honor 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Ardiitects  is  his  work,  as  is  also  the 
medtil  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  an<l  the  United 
States  medal  for  life  saving  on  tlic  raihoads.  He  also  did  the 
oiTl'-ial  medal  of  the  St.  T.oiiis  K\ position.  In  all  tliese  dtisigns  he 
combined  strength  with  siniplicil  N ,  tlius  creatin*^  an  object  of  striking 
charm.  Most  recently  he  has  designed  a  series  of  coins  for  tlie  I'nited 
States  (lovernment.  New  coins  of  the  denomination  of  10  centw 
and  00  (  «Mits  are  now  in  circulation  in  tliis  country  and  are  bringing 
forth  much  favorable  comment  for  the  beauty  of  design  and  the 
effective  exprassion  throiigli  it  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  this  country. 

The  Construction  of  Highways  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Muriel 
Bailey  in  fbe  September  inimber  of  tlic  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin. 
The  author  makes  tiio  introiliictiuy  statement  that  the  subject  of 
g<»od  roads  is  as  old  as  written  history,  an<l  procee<ls  iu  prove  the 
assertion  hy  outlining;  in  an  interesting  manner  the  methods  of 
building  hi*;liways  from  the  days  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  famous 
Egyptian  Koad,  on  through  the  construction  of  the  great  Roman 
highways  down  to  the  present.  She  descril.es  the  constructicm 
methods  of  Tresaguet,  tho  famous  French  pioneer  road  builder,  the 
improved  methods  of  the  two  Scotch  engineers,  John  Loudon  Mac- 
Adam  and  Thomas  Telford,  and  finally  enters  upon  the  history  of 
road  building  in  the  United  States,  of  which  she  gives  the  following 
account: 

Bead  buUdiiig  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  the  eaily  colmilal  days  and  was 
acknowledged  a  need  in  the  lint  years  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  roadn'ays 

generally  fi)l!owe<l  Indian  trails  and  cow  |>aths  and  the  ways  of  the  wild  anímala,  as 
the  settlers  pushed  farther  west  and  were  rompo! led  to  have  outlets.  Even  at  this 
time  the  young  countr)'  advanced  funds  tor  the  buikiiug  of  its  roods,  and  up  to  the 
iime  of  the  Civil  War  the  need  of  this  movonent  wa^  recognised  and  to  a  moderate 
extent  attended  to.  Folloiring  the  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
howo\'or,  road  building  wa."  entirely  forgotten  in  th«>  reconstriiction  problems,  the 
farmer  wa.s  lo^  sight  of  in  the  maelstrom  of  sudden  commercial,  mercantile,  and 
miiung  activity. 

Finally,  however,  New  Jeiaey,  a  State  whose  fuma  far  outweijg^  other  considera- 
tions from  development  and  area  standpoiuta,  discovered  that  she  was  going  back- 
ward. Her  legislators  took  accounting,  and  the  result  was  the  first  State  aid  given 
to  road  building. 
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BUILDING  A  BRICK  ROAD. 

For  a  brick  roa<]  tho  ossrntial  plcmonts  are  thorough  drainage,  firmness,  uniformity  in  grado  and  cross 
section,  and  adequate  ."ihoulders.  The  roadway  having  been  properly  Rnidcd  and  prepared  Is  re- 
peatedlv  roiled  and  re'^liapcd  until  the  de.sired  form  is  secured  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and 
nard.  iThe  best  base  or  foundation  which  can  tlicn  be  put  on  tho  subgrade  is  of  concrete,  generally 
composed  of  1  part  of  I'ortlond  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  from  6  to  7  parts  of  broken  stone  or  screened 
gravel.  After  this  is  mixed  and  spread  it  is  rolled  smooth  by  a  steam  roller,  the  finished  concT«t« 
base  then  appearing  as  In  the  top  picture.  A  cushion  of  sand,  or  dry  sand  and  concrete  combined, 
trom  1  to  a  Inches  thick,  U  then  spread  over  the  sufUoe  and  rolled,  as  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 


Coortrcy  of  Offirr  o¡  Public  Rond*.  Uoitml  8t«lr«  Department  of  Airrirullur*. 


BUILDING  A  BRICK  KOAD. 

The  layer  of  sand  spread  over  the  concrete  ba&e  forms  a  bed  for  the  br  ck  pavement,  the  bricks  ticing 
laid  onodKB.  as  shown  In  the  top  picture,  care  Wing  tnken  to  eliminate  all  that  are  imperfect  or 
broken.  After  the  pavement  has  been  laid  It  is  rolled  and  all  uneven  surfaces  and  iuequalitiits 
smoothed  out ,  as  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 
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BUILDING  A  BRICK  ROA IX 

After  the  Iwicks  linve  been  )ai«l  and  smoothed  out,  (he  joints  l)etween  them  nre  fllled  in  with  sand  or 
various  bituminuiis  |>rrnnnitions,  and  a  emit  (or  mortar  i  made  of  equal  party  of  Portland  cement 
and  ñne  sund  mixed  witli  water  Is  spread  over  the  surface  and  (ills  in  Joints  and  cracks,  on  ooerat  ion 
shown  in  the  top  picture.  The  entire  surface  is  then  covered  with  u  layer  of  sand  un  inch  thirk. 
which  IS  allowed  to  remain  at  least  10  days  Ijefore  the  rood  can  \>c  u>cd .  The  finished  rood,  shown 
in  the  lower  picture,  is  then  readv  for  t  rallie.  While  the  first  cost  of  such  a  roe<l  is  greater  than  thoíi* 
of  other  construction,  the  rwt  ni  maintenance  and  the  la.'^ting  qualities  make  it  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 
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AN'  EXHIBIT  OF  UOAD  MODELS  ON  A  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 

Tlic  orTicc  oí  l'iiJ)lic  Ko)iil5  of  ilic  Vnilcd  States  Dcpartnw'ni  ol  AgrkuKurr  mafic  an  cxbi)>it  of  gou'l-rriQ)! 
ulü•irl^  for  tlir  first  time  in  IWW.  The  purpose  was  to  put  on  view  stjch  striklURoxamplos  in  miniature 
of  model rcNiils  that  visitors  wo«iI<l  not  only  appreeiale  ffie  Iwneilcenl  e^Tect^of  imj)roveil  ro««ls  hut  would, 
at  the  same  time,  lie  ahle  to  understand  the  methtnls  of  their  const nirt ion .  Kxhihits  have  since  then 
been  dlsplaye<l  at  many  cxhihitions  and  fairs  throughotit  the  CMintry.  and  even  m  foreign  countries, 
such  a.s  at  Huenon  Aires  during  the  International  .Xgrictiltural  Expfisitlfin.  at  Turin,  Italy,  during  the 
International  Exposition,  etc.  A  sj»ecial  i  xhihil  of  mortels  has  also  U-en  displayed  on  rsllwav  trains, 
the  coach  contaiiung  the  exhilut  living  left  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  most  important  towns  along  the  route 
of  leading  railways,  thus  enabling  the  ptopic  of  ev  ery  ."cction  of  the  country  tosee  thei«  models  of  modem 
roadway  conslniction.  Advice  and  information  in  regard  to  good  roads  may  \>e  obtained  free  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  of  the  (Mlice  of  I'ublic  Roods,  >\  a.«hington,  l>.  C 
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Fieviously  the  county  had  been  the  largest  unit  directly  interested  in  blüMliig 
niKÎ  maintaining  roads.  The  rrmiH  xias,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  little 
building  and  no  maintenance,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  tliat  even  thoi*6 
roads  \thich  had  been  ^\ell  constructed  fell  into  ruin.  The  fanner  mode  his  way 
tbrougfa  du8t,  oaiul,  ruts»  and  rockf  in  sammer,  and  tturoagh  mud  and  awamp  holes  in 
T, inter.  Farms  fell  into  decay  and  farraem  into  diacouragement .  Tha  avenge 
county  oOicial,  however  well  intpntioncd,  knew  nothing  about  road  buiMinir,  and 
the  employment  of  an  engineer  in  county  road  matters  was  unheard  of  except  in 
tbe  very  small  minority  of  rich  agricultural  sections.  To  con\'inco  the  pubUc  that 
the  roadway  problem  ia  not  and  never  haa  been  a  local  one  baa  been  a  difficult  mat- 
te*. England  clung  to  the  local  theory  for  centmiea  deqiite  repeated  logical  attacka 
upon  it.  Our  forbears  adopted  this  method  because  it  was  the  only  one  they  knew. 
'  The  United  States  held  to  it  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  a  condition 
created  by  her  political  limitations,  which  have  dwarfed  so  many  of  her  great  projecta. 

New  Jeraey'a  bombahell  into  the*  camp  oí  nad-building  precedent,  however,  cre- 
ated a  profound  effect,  especially  ■when  tw  o  years  later  hCT  agricultural  offerinf^s  to 
the  country  had  about  doubled,  new  farm  lands  were  being  cultivated,  uaste  lands 
reclaimed,  and  her  farmers  were  buying  automobiles.  From  neighboring  States 
automobiliata  began  journeying  into  Hew  Jersey  to  try  out  flie  new  loada.  From 
fince  and  licenaea  thia  enterpiinng  commonwealth  had  quite  a  aum  to  apply  to  her 
road  improvements.  The  visitors  went  home  to  their  States  and  complained  of  their 
own  roads.  The  result  was  thnt  in  the  next  12  years  40  States  of  the  Union  had  ap- 
pointeil  State  high^  ay  commissions,  and  the  movement  for  good  roads  was  on  a  steep 
down  grade  and  gaining  momentum  with  every  turn  of  the  legialative  «heela. 

Behold  then,  the  springing  into  exiatence  of  State  highvaya  and  the  broadening  of 
the  viewpoints  of  the  peo|Vli.'  of  the  remote  pections.  They  began  to  think  in  terms 
of  distances  to  lie  (•o\ered  at  least  e.x pense  and  of  doublinfi  their  haiilinp:  power. 
Loads  could  be  brought  home  over  good  roads,  after  the  output  had  been  sent  on  its 
way  marketward.  No  longer  was  the  winter  with  ita  road  bed  atreama  that  buried 
the  wagons  up  to  the  hubs  or  the  deep  ruts  and  jagged  rocka  to  be  considered  in  the 
size  of  the  loads  to  he  sent  to  the  shii)ping  point.  It  was  worth  while  to  herrín  the 
cultivation  of  idle  aeres.  Mortg^ages  be^jan  to  lose  thfir  horrors — the  future  brightened. 
For  many  years  the  coming  of  a  railroad  clut^e  tü  u  iurm  had  been  the  farmer's  only 
hope  of  greater  prosperity.  The  impracticability  of  running  rails  to  the  innumerable 
farm  vicinities  did  not  impress  the  farmer.  His  expotience  \dih  road  lmpro%  <  ni<'iit.^ 
Iifld  been  of  stu  h  a  ckunciet  that  the  railroad  had  come  to  mean  hia  only  tie  with  the 
outmde  "W  orld. 

Not  theoretical  in  this  recounting  of  road  beneiiti*,  the  Agricultural  Deptu-imeut 
of  the  United  States  Government,  vitally  concerned  in  all  mattens  pertaining  to 
aglicttlttixal  development,  obtained  actual  figures  shoeing  reeulta  from  sectiona 
where  improved  roads  were  in  actual  use.  Land  vlii^h  had  been  quoted  at  $7  nn 
acre  with  no  buyers,  jumped  to  $15  and  $18  with  no  selleni.  A  study  of  farm  values  in 
eight  countiea  with  improved  market  roads,  sho^^  ed  an  increase  in  the  price  of  tillable 
land  amounting  to  three  timea  the  coat  of  the  Improv^enta.  The  increase  in  the 
volume  <rf  dûpping  traffic  amounted  to  70  percent.  The  church  and  school  attendance 
went  up  25  per  cent  Mentally,  morally,  socially,  and  financially,  the  good-roads 
movement  had  proved  itself. 

But  it  waa  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  that  the  good-roads  problem 
asaumed  huge  proportiona.  Forestry  shipmenta  had  folien  to  such  a  lethargic  coodi^ 
tion  that  the  situation  presented  grave  aspects.  In  1913,  the  whole  siibject  was 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government.  State  aid  had  accom- 
pliahed  such  wonders  that  it  demonstrated  plainly  the  course  the  Nation  mtist  pursue. 
Still  it  took  three  yeata  to  break  down  the  barrier  «hi<âi  Statea*  ri^its  had  erected 
and  to  which  the  country  has  clung  in  apite  of  its  all  too  evident  reatrictive  tendendea. 
However,  the  State  of  Maine  alone  discovered  that  she  had  loat  91O,O00,CN)O  in  one 
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A  CONTUAST  IN  UOADS. 

Tup:  A  tMMiutiiul  üocUoa  of  fiirniinK  country  inarnxl  by  uii  uiiimprovcKl  nxul.   Uullum:  A  dcpcudubic 

and  ladling  brirk  highway  in  the  Sttitc  of  Florida. 
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Cou rtr^T  of  Tbo  Atnrrirnn  Motorwi. 


THKEE  TYPES  OF  UOADS  IN  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 

Top:  A  section  of  a  manirlamitofi  tnink  hl^hwny  In  the  Rtolp  of  Conncctinit.  Tenter:  A  pictnresqtte 
earth  rotiflwny,  tho"(hoa|K<>t  form  of  hiRhway  ímproveraeut,  in  the  i-tiile  of  To>iis.  Bottom:  A  first- 
class  brick  rutkdway,  llio  most  expensive  when  first  cost  is  considered,  llie  chcupost  when  the  factors  of 
durability  and  maintenance  are  borne  in  mind. 
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OourtMjr  of  The  Americwi  Motorist. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 


Top:  Section  of  a  State  road  in  California  carried  on  trostles  along  the  ocean  shore.  Center-  Section  of  • 
boulevard  In  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California,  showing  its  good  condition  alter  fwir  years"  use 
without  resurfacing.  Bottom:  A  roadway  in  Olenwood  Canyon  on  the  Pike's  Peak  Ocean  to  Ocoaa 
highway. 
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Cnurlrvy  of  Thr  Am«rie«n  Motorirt. 

A  IIICIIWAY  TO  TUK  TOP  OF  PIKE  S  PEAK,  COLO, 


Upper:  View  shoving  Pike's  Peak  and  a  portion  of  the  Rampart  Rango  oí  mountains,  with  lh«  auto- 
mobile highway  leading  to  the  mountain.  Lower:  A  bird'»«ye  view  o(  the  new  automobile  highway 
which  curvea  and  winds  about  iu  its  gradual  ascent  until  It  ûnally  roaches  the  summit. 
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Courtaar  of  the  Amarieao  Motorlat. 


SAFEGUARDS  FOR  MOTORISTS  ON  HIOUWAYS. 

The  above  irprofluced  pliofopraphs  show  a  number  of  Ingenious  «Icvices  adopteil  \>y  some  of  the  pro- 
gressivo automobile  cluhs  oi  the  I  niled  States  In  order  to  prevent  aociUents  at  daníreroas  Point'*  aionK 
public  hlRhways.  No  1  shows  a  sign  requesting  the  motorist  to  go  slow  as  he  enters  a  .sh;»de<.I  rua<lway 
where  the  view  Is  obstructed  by  the  trees;  in  No.  2  the  sign  thanks  hini  for  complying  with  the  request, 
as  he  émergea,  and  invites  him  to  come  again;  No.  3  shows  a  mirror  de%ice  in  which  the  molortst  can 
see  an  approaching  vehicle  or  other  obstruction  around  a  sharp  curve  In  the  road;  No.  *  oiuiioo»  the 
motorist  that  be  must  take  up  only  one-half  of  the  roadway.  No.  5  admonishes  him  that  death  lurU 
aroosd  the  curve  if  be  drivea  recUeuly. 
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yoar  becftiu»  ci  the  bad  condition  of  her  roads.  This  took  no  account  of  the  lo^se» 
to  farmers  and  moiuif;utnr»'r8.  Oilier  States  bc^n  fipurin?.  Sonator  John  II. 
Baukhead,  chairman  oí  the  i.  omuüttct»  ou  Post  Ollicea  and  Poet  lioadi«,  \s  ho  had  been 
practically  standing  alone  in  hb  fíght  for  road  lei^alation,  found  the  good  «-ind  veering 
in  hia  direction  and  began  to  light  anew.  It  was  estimated  that  the  parcels  poet  and 
rural  free  deliver\  routeii  couUl  be  doubled  and  a  saving  of  $300,000,000  annually  he 
secured,  if  the  roads  of  the  countn,'  vere  put  it>  irfwd  condition. 

Figures  and  factu  prevailed.  The  Federal  Aid  lioad  Ai;t  was  parsed,  carrying  with 
it  an  $85,000,000  appropriation,  $10,000,000  of  which  is  to  he  devoted  to  forestry 
road». 

At  th«>  ,^ulK-vqi!Pnt  meetings  of  their  Icirislatiiroí»,  mad  bidldini;  was  taken  out  of  tho 
jurirtdiciiun  of  the  county  and  vested  in  Slate  highway  cuiuuii^onj),  with  an  engineer 
to  direct  the  actual  construction,  and  to  consult  with  the  Federal  department.  The 
Impetus  this  has  given  to  the  movement  can  be  beet  demonstrated  by  citing  accom- 
plii^hments.  In  some  of  the  States  good-road  si  1i<«i1h  liave  been  establifihed,  in  con- 
ni'ction  with  other  institutions  of  learninsf  chiefly.  The  course  inflndes  care  of  roads, 
maintenance,  coiutructiun,  drainage,  road  syt^tems,  planning  and  lucatiun,  grading 
and  alignments,  liighw  ay  bridges  and  culverts,  and  a  study  of  the  differing  soils  and 
other  features  of  economic  road  construction,  including  labor  and  the  standardizing 
<if  roads  ami  road  matt-rials.  Governors  appointed  pood  roads  days  durinrj  which  the 
men  labored  on  road  improvement  and  the  women  in  the  whitewashing  of  walls  and 
fences  and  the  putting  oí  gardens  in  trim.  Plans  for  road  construction  in  every  direc- 
tion sprang  into  being  and,  strange  to  say,  roads  began  to  appear,  bad  stretches  to 
disappear.  In  the  past  very  few  y ears^  -hardly  three — aeven  trunk  highways  across 
the  continent  from  New  York  1o  San  Franri.^co  have  come  into  existence  andaré 
practically  completed  and  six  overland  routes  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

Of  the  great  trunk  linea  from  East  to  West,  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  the  twareat  to 
full  completion,  offers  the  greatest  scenic  values,  and  is  the  most  marvellous  example 
of  the  subduing  of  nature  to  man's  desires  that  can  be  found.  It  leads  from  New  York 
to  8an  Francisco,  via  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Omaha,  Th  nvcr,  rhoycnne,  Ogden, 
Salt  I^ke  City,  and  lieno,  thence  across  the  State  of  (.  alirornia.  Whereas,  before  the 
European  war  not  more  than  50  tourists  a  year  essayed  this  trip,  which  was  really  one 
of  con.ii  de  rabio  danger  and  required  a  real  love  of  adventure,  last  year  upward  of 
10,000  enjovfil  a  fairly  comfortaM**  trip  with  nightly  hotel  accomnuxlationí»  if  they  so 
desired,  and  daily  views  of  scenic  splendors  not  to  be  8uri>a.ssed  anywhert»  in  the 
world.  Descriptions  are  impossible  in  a  Limited  account,  but  some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  enterprise  when  it  is  known  that  the  altitude  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
in  some  parts  is  over  11.000  feet.  In  the  three  years  of  ita  building,  hilb  have  been 
dumped  into  valloys,  the  sides  of  gigantic  motinfain.'-  -^havod  to  leave  a  ledír»»  for  the 
tmngiug  oí  a  roadway.  Man's  ingenuity  has  overcome  ail  barriers  saving  the  one  of 
mud.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  road  builders  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the  great 
middle  western  sections  has  l>een  the  heavy  rains  which  .^nmctimes  in  a  night  luive 
de^'f  rf>y(>r)  thoit.'^aii'Is  of  doUaR  of  road  work  which  had  to  be  done  over  again  when  the 
roads  had  dried  out. 

Those  things,  however,  will  be  overcome  in  good  lime.  Through  the  farming 
country  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  the  roadways  are  nearly 
allnatuial  dirt  although  the  people  are  l>eginning  to  appreciate  now  tliat  this  is  the  most 
expeasive  kind  of  road.  The  I.inroln  Ilieliway  1ku«  followed  the  famous  "Ovrrland 
Trail"  very  clot>ely,  going  iu  the  pathway  oí  Indian  and  stage  -coach  and  |>rairic 
schooner.  It  opens  up  nuurvellous  insight  into  mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  plains, 
forests,  and  desert.  It  displays  to  a  beginning  comprehenaioii  the  vast  possibilities  of 
th-  \arioue  industries  scattered  between  the  bwdering  oceans,  really  only  in  their 
infancy. 

Yet  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  only  one  of  seven  to  guide  the  traveler  through  the 
nation  and  introduce  its  marvels.  The  Pike's  Peak  Ocean-To-Ocean  Highway  starts 
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wVN  IMrUOVED  MOUNTAIN  UIOUWAY. 

Bird's-eye  view  of  the  road  leading  to  the  famous  Roo^velt  Dam  In  tLe  muuntuin  region  of  Arlu>nu. 
The  MctioQ  oí  tbe  roadway  abown  above  descends  1,000  (eet  in  a  distance  oí  a  little  more  than  a  mlii. 
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fiiiiHrny  of  Thr  Amfric«IiMntori«t. 

A  MOUNTAIN  niíJHWAY  IN  COLORADO,  UNITED  STATES  OK  AMERICA. 

The  fine  highways  that  cross  the  State  of  Coloratio  otfer  so  many  attractions  to  people  who  love  nature 
and  the  great  "out  of  doors"  that  in  summer  the  roods  are  crowded  with  autnmoi)ile.<<.  In  the  at>ove 
reproduced  photograph  the  road  to  the  famous  "Uolf  Moon  Uay"  Ls  shown,  an  almost  cuoUnuoua 
proc(>5slon  of  automobiles  demonstrating  the  value  and  po|iularity  oía  good  roadway. 
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IV  MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  line  stretch  of  an  earth  and  gravel  road  leading;  throiigh  a  sprurv  (urat  in  Mount  Rainier  NationaJ 

Park,  State  o(  Washington. 
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ftt  New  York  City,  leads  through  New  Jersey,  thioili^  Pennsylvania  via  the  William 
Pènn  Hiphway.  and  thence  to  the  \Vp"f  via  Kansa«i  Tity  and  ovfrtho  llocky  ^í^'"l^t;uIl•J 
through  nowl  y  constructed  roadwaya.  The  Sunset  Trail  loads  from  Chicago  southward, 
following  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  to  Southern  Cali* 
forais,  thflaee  northward  to  San  tVendeoo.  Tlio  Northwest  Tnûl-^2,416  miles  from 
Chícego  to  Spokane— croases  dairy  farms,  wheat  belts,  gold,  copper,  and  silver  mines, 
pawes  tho  Yellowstone  Park— a  trail  mado  by  the  prairie  schooner  of  the  earU  North- 
west eettler.  The  Dixie  Overland  Highway,  one  of  the  newest  of  the  trunk  road  pro- 
jocts,  is  being  closely  watched  by  the  Federal  Government  and  js  enthusíaetícâtlly 
8uppc»ted  by  the  people  of  the  South.  It  passes  thmi^  Georgia,  Alabama,  Uiaus» 
pi|)pi,  J»ui^iana.  Tc-xa^.  and  Arizona  (o  California. 

Every  facility,  ihereforr^.  i?  plar-i-d  at  tho  disposal  of  the  States  for  their  road  huiWl 
ing.  Engineers  in  Federal  employ  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  highways  comniis- 
riona  and  the  people  for  consultation  purposes.  The  department  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  sugg^  the  best  kind  of  road  for  the  needs  of  the  various  lections  of  the  country. 
Experimont?  aro  Ix'iiit:  rna<lf  and  experts  are  traveHtn;?  throiiphnnt  the  land  with 
illustrations  ot  ^ood  and  bad  road",  and  explanations  of  advantages  of  good  road.<>. 
Endeavors  are  being  made  to  prevent  warteful  exjjenditure  on  the  wrong  kinds  of 
roa^.  Ihe  DirecUw  of  the  United  Slates  Office  of  Public  Beads  and  Rural  Engineer- 
ing has  written  to  the  highways  commissions  urging  the  placing  of  road  building  on  a 
»n\\Tn\  economic  basis  and  the  creation  of  well -organ  i  zed  forces  for  building:  and  main- 
lenance  and  improved  road  management.  Tho  Chief  Engineer  oí  the  United  States 
Army  has  notified  buildets  of  highways  that  the  needs  of  roads  in  warfare  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  time  of  peace.  Bridges  and  culverts  should  be  able  to  sustain 
15  tons. 

M  net  of  the  new  ruad-  fill  thos<»  requirements.  The  roadp  of  the  South  an*  almost 
uniformly  of  sand  and  clay,  some  oí  them  surfaced  with  gravel.  California  has  con- 
structed most  of  the  road  connecting  with  tho  proposed  Dixie  Highway— from  Ixw 
Angtîles  to  San  Diego  and  from  there  to  Yuma— of  concrete,  an  expensive  construction 
which  those  Stafnf  not  «o  thickly  populated  could  scarcely  afford.  Tho  Covfrnmnnt 
has  oxpresHcd  the  necessity  for  having  more  masaive  foundatioua  than  this  country 
has  considered  necessary  heretofore. 

The  roads  now  being  built  which  are  expected  to  withstand  time  and  traffic  are 
gravel,  macadam,  bituminous  macadam,  rock-«»phatt  macadam,  cement  concrete, 
bituminou^i  crvncretiv  ii.«ipha1t  Mock,  and  brick  road? 

The  coming  of  the  motor  vehicle  made  it  necessary  to  devise  some  method  of  dust 
prevention  and  the  imvelling  ol  the  fcmnerly  pupular  '■"^n—  road.  Numerous 
methods  have  been  tried  to  devise  a  lasting  road  surfMe  reasonably  free  from  dust 
within  the  financial  means  of  main-line  country  roads.  The  best  method  has  been 
found  to  be  that  of  broken  stone  bonded  by  a  bituminouF  material  which  coats  tho 
fragments  and  fills  the  interstices.  Rf>fíned  tars,  oil  aí<phalts,  and  fluxed  natural 
asphalts  are  the  uaual  binders  employed,  and  there  are  two  methods— penetration 
and  mixing-  either  one  of  which  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 

Facing  unknown  conscquenre*  of  what  will  midoiihtetlly  be  a  bitter  war,  it  is 
wonderful  to  find  that  tho  road  qucsition  has  hroutrht  the  people  of  the  United  States 
more  closely  together,  that  it  has  taught  tlieui  iu  tliink  Naiionally  mtlier  thun  of 
mattembounded  by  the  backlence.  One's  outlookis  limited  to  one's  output,  and  when 
there  is  no  obetniction  in  all  the  world  to  accomplishment  it  leaves  wide  range  fof 
vision. 

Harnhall  Joffre  ."aid  that  tho  corps  of  United  States  Army  Engineers  who  wont  to 
Fiance  for  load-buildiug  purposes  were  worth  an  army.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of 
thoee  nations  who  are  not  the  scene  of  the  actual  fighting,  will  look  to  their  roads  and 
thereby  encourage  universal  i»oduction.  For  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  not  ovw. 
T^pon  those  nations  whose  r*>souTces  have  not  been  depleted  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  regeneration  oí  civilization. 
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BSTABLtSBHKMT  OF  IKTBSNATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  TRADB-ICABKS  AND 
COMICERCIAL  NAIIBS  AT  HABAWA,  CUBA. 

ON  Dci-cnitxT  (i.  1017.  the  IVoidcii í  of  ('ul)a,l)y  tinicial  »le«'ret% 
ostftblisliod  the  Ilabîma  bnroiu  of  tlio  Intoniational  Amori- 
can  Union  for  the  i^rt>UH'tiun  of  Tnido-Marks  and  C\»nnner- 
cial  Names,  and  appoiiunl  as  its  director  Dr.  Mario  Diaz 
Irizar,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Cuha,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  ]&WB  of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights. 

Hie  establishment  of  this  office  is  the  result  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Trade^Marks  and  Commercial  Names  which  was 
concluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  countries  which  participated 
in  the  Fourth  International  American  Conference  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910.  This  convention  created  an  International  American 
Union,  whose  activities  were  to  become  effective  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  hv  two-thir  is  of  the  countries  of  each  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  the  American  nations  were  divided.  The 
northern  group,  consisting  of  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  RepubHc, 
Guntemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Salvador, 
and  the  United  States,  are  to  have  tlicir  trade-marks  rrgistorcMi  in 
the  internnf ional  bureau  estabhshed  in  Habana;  the  soutlicni  t;r(iiip, 
consisting  oí  tlic  roiiiitrics  of  Soutb  America,  ai<'  to  have  thrir  iiitd- 
national  bureau  located  in  Hio  de  Janeiro.  Two-thirds  of  the  north- 
ern gnuif)  haviii«î  ratified  the  convention,  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  al  Ilubana  was  in  order  and  the  action  of  the  President  of 
Cuba  carries  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  required  two-thirds 
of  the  souihcrti  group  of  nations  has  not  yet  ratified  the  convention. 

Article  XII  of  the  convention  referred  to  prescribes  that  the  inter* 
national  bureaus  shall  have  the  foUowing  duties:  Keep  a  register  of 
the  certificates  of  ownership  of  trade-marks  issued  by  any  of  the 
signatory  States;  collect  such  reports  and  data  as  relate  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  intellectual  and  industrial  property  and  publish  and 
circuhitp  them  among  the  nations  of  the  union,  as  well  as  furnish 
them  what<îver  special  information  they  may  need  upon  this  subject; 
encourage  the  study  and  publicity  of  the  questions  relatmg  to  the 
protection  of  intellectual  an<l  intlustrial  property;  publish  for  this 
purpose  one  or  more  official  reviews,  containing  the  full  texts  or 
digests  of  all  documents  forwarded  to  tlie  bureaus  ])y  tlie  authorities 
of  tlie  signatory  States.  Tlie  Governments  of  said  States  <halJ  send 
to  tlie  riiternational  American  Bureaus  their  olhciul  puMirjit ions 
which  coutam  tlic  announcements  of  the  registration  of  trade-marks 
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nn(\  coramorcial  namos,  and  tho  fjrant  of  patents  and  priviî«'<]:o?:,  ns 
well  as  the  judgments  rciidoicMl  by  the  respective  courts  concern  i  n<;  the 
invalidity  of  trade-marks  a?id  patents.  Hie  bureaus  shall  rnniinuni- 
eate  to  the  Govcriunenls  of  tho  union  any  diiPienlt les  or  obstacles 
that  may  uppi^sc  or  delay  the  effective  ap[)lication  of  the  eonveîi- 
tion;  aid  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  States  in  the  prejiaratioii 
of  international  conferences  for  the  study  of  legislation  concerning 
industrial  pmpcrt}^  and  secure  such  alterations  as  it  may  be  proper 
to  propose  in  the  regulations  of  the  union,  or  in  treaties  in  force  to 
protect  industrial  property;  present  to  the  (ïoyemments  of  Cuba 
and  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  respectively,  yearly  reports  of 
their  labors,  which  shall  be  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  Governments  of  the  other  States  of  the  union;  initiate  and  estab- 
lish relations  with  similar  bureaus  and  with  scientific  and  industrial 
associations  and  institutions  for  the  exchange  of  publications,  infor- 
mation, and  data  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  protection  of 
industrial  property;  investigate  cases  whore  trade-marks,  designs, 
and  industrial  models  have  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  regis- 
tration provided  for  by  the  convention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  any  one  of  tlie  States  forminp^  the  union,  and  communimto  the 
facta  and  reasons  to  the  Government  of  the  country  of  ori^'m  -.nul 
to  interested  parties,  and  euu[)eriite  us  agents  for  each  one  of  ilie 
Governments  of  the  signatory  Stntes  l)eforc  the  re^j^eetive  authorities 
for  the  better  performance  of  any  act  tending  to  promote  or  accom» 
pUsh  the  ends  of  tlie  convention. 
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and  law  of  civil  registry.  Translatcil  hy  Frank  L.  Joauiiiiii.  fmm  tlio  original 
text  as  officially  promulgated.  .  .  .  Boston,  The  Boston  Book  Co.,  1917.  lix, 
732  p.    4*.    Price,  $5. 

Memoranda  on  the  Mexican  Situation.  By  £klward  D.  Trowbridge.  Detroit,  1916. 
19  p.  4». 

ne  West  Indies  as  an  Xxport  Held.  By  Garreid  Harris,  npecial  agent,  and  various 

Amcricaa  consu'ar  ofTiefr?.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Special  agenta  series.  No.  141.  J917.  378  p.  front,  plates,  map. 
9*,  Price,  60  cents. 

Cttiloma  Tariff  of  Chile.  .  .  .  Washington,  Buzean  of  Foreign  and  Domertic  Com- 
mefce.  Tariff  series  No.  36.  1917.  104  p.  8*^.  Price,  15  cents. 

Commercial  Organizations  of  the  United  States.  Washirgton,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Miacellaneous  Series,  No.  61.  1917.  112  p.  8". 
Price,  15  cents. 

South  American  Opinions  on  the  War.  I.  Chile  and  the  war.  By  Carlos  Silva 
ViM(Vi>la  II.  'Ph(^  aditu.ifi  i.f  Ecuador.  By  Ni<  iil4s  F.  I.oih.'/..  Translation 
from  Ute  Spaniali  by  Peter  H.  Goldsmith.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment 
ror  IntemaHonal  Peace.  Division  of  Intercoune  and  Education.  Publication 
No.  14.  27,  (5)  p.  4^  1917. 

Moseteno  Vocabulnry  and  Treatises.  Bv  BenÍLínn  Bihol "tti  .  .  .  Fwm  an  unnub- 
iiahed  manuscript  iu  posaessioa  of  Northwestern  University  Librarv.  Wita  an 
intioduction  by  Rudolph  Schuller  .  .  .  Evanston  and  Chicago,  Northwestern 
ümvenrity,  1917.  cxüi,  141  p.  front,  map.  8*. 

Klementary  Spanish  Prose  Book.  By  Lawrence  .\..  Wilkins  .  .  .  (Tlu»  Ili.spanic 
aeries).  Chicago,  Now  York,  Boston,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1917.  xiv,  482  p. 
front,  illufl.  8^  Pk-lce,  $1.25. 

Cnbs.  "  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  Ninety  miles  off  tlio  coast  ul  the  United  StaU». 
By  Ramón  Bustamante.  St  Louis,  Fweign  Publishing  Co.,  1916.  267,  iv  p. 

pis.  8*. 

Hugo  Qrotlns,  the  father  of  the  modem  science  of  international  law.  [Byl  Hamilton 
Vreeland  .  .  .  New  York.  Oxford  Univenity  Press,  1917.  xiii,  258  p.  8^ 
Price,$2. 
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Txade  Acceptances.  [By]  Robert  H.  Treman,  deputy  governor,  Foiloral  ReHcrvo 
Bank  of  New  York.  New  York.  Printed  by  Adams  &  Grace  Co.,  1917.  44 
p.  8». 

Annual  Seport  of  Oie  Director  to  the  Board  of  Triisteos  for  the  year  1916.  Chicago, 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  Iliatory.    Publication  194,  Report  serim.   Vol.  V,  >to. 

2.    1917.    front,    port,    plates,    pp.  75-146.  8°. 

A  Spanish.  Header  for  Beginners.  By  M.  A.  DoVitis.  Boston,  New  York,  i'hicago, 
Allyn  4c  Bacon,  1917,  xiv,  141  p.  front  illua.  map.  8**.  Frico»  $1.25. 

Paper,  Paper  Piodnela,  and  Pitattag  Machinery  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  By 
Robert  S.  Bnrrftt,  «norial  agent.  Washington,  Bureau  of  F<>roign  and  Domestir 
Ck)mmerce.  Special  agents  series  No.  143.  1917.  77  p.  imnt.  8*.  Price,  10 
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Pimelodella  and  TypUobagrus.  By  Curl  il.  Eisenmann.  Pittsburgh,  Memoirs  of  the 
Carnegie  Muaeiim.  Vol.  VII»  No.  4.  Âpnl»  1917.  pp.  229-258.  platea.  Ulue. 
4*. 

Mi|:uel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  K<'señ:i  (Incmueutada  de  su  \  uli\.  Por  Jaime  Filz- 
maurice-Kelly  .  .  .  Tra<,lucciúii  es¡)afiola  con  adiciones  y  enmiendas  revista  por 
el  autf>r.   liondre:*,  Humphrey  Milford  en  las  prenaaa  de  la  Univeisidad  de  Oxford, 

1917.    254  p.    fr-tnt.    port.    Prirc,  9  pesetas. 

Anuario  BlbUogr&ûco  de  Venezuela  1916.  (Anuaño  primero  do  su  publicación.) 
Manuel  Segundo  Sánchei.  Caracae,  Litogiafia  del  Oomercío,  1917.  71  p.  8*. 
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Tltls. 


Date. 


i»n. 

Oct.  1' 


AlÜiKVTÍVA. 

Annual  peditcre*'  li^o  -stork  <\u>w  

Argentine  foreign  trode— nr:>t  ImH  oí  iV17  i-ompared  t>ct. 
with  the  same  period  of  1916.  ¡ 


Antbor. 


Proposed  export  taxes. 


Bmpeoalan  of  Llofd  BnallalTo  steamship  servira  to 

Inc-orporution  of  chsmical  waritM mapUDj,  

Need  of  rabbit  hair  íér  Mtfof  

Annual  report  oo  oominam and  Indiutiiii for  19M. . . . 

I'aper  company  

Electric  plants  

Steamer  senrioe  between  i'ara  and  Uueoot  AifM  


Export?  fnr  first  six  month*  of  1917.  

Shippiiii;  si.itislirs  for  lOld  

l*ro)ect  fbr  creation  of  Bnuiltan  "haras,"  or  equine 


cinLF.. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce  (or  Chile  

COLOMBIA. 

Co»aessi(»i  for  gas  service  given  by  Barranqullta. 
OOBTA  aiCA. 


Regulation!!  as  to  importatloa  of  eeDtalnert  tor  export- 
ing products. 


w.  Henry  KobertAHi,  ctmsul  general, 
Biietios  Aliea. 
Do. 

Do. 


Uct.  IG 


Oct.  10   A.  h.  If.  Gottsebalk.  eoosal 
Kkxle  Janeiro. 

Oft.  17  I>o. 
Oct.  19  Do. 
Ort.  20  Do. 
Oct.  23  Do. 

..do          A. T.  Haeberle,  consul,  rernninbuco 

Oct.  29   A.  L.  M.  (jottaobalk,  consul  general, 

Rio  de  Janeira. 
Nor.   1  Do. 
Nov.  5  Do. 
Not.  7  Do. 


Uct.  2»    L.  J.  ivf<cna,  consul  g«aeTal.Vali«raùu. 


Nov.  i 


Nov.  17 


Claiitfa  B.  Ottjrant,  oonaal, 
qojUa. 


Beojanln  F.  Cha»,  rensul,  San  Joar. 


«  Tills doM  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  oilioers  in  I  Atin  Amt-ru^, 
—  wasnnriiMtotbalteAmarKaaUnlanaaU 
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TitI*. 


DOMOaCAW  BBrOBUC. 


Wages  in  the  Domlnkao  Republic  

Opening  orelectrlo  tramway  

Requirements  of  Amerleaa  «orpontloiu  to  opwMte  in 

Dominicwi  SepubUo. 
Cacao 


l^tterirs  , 

Cliinaii'   . .  

Rice  imiwrts,  1912  1910.., 
H  Wiliray  coostroctloa . . , 


Author. 


ECUADOR. 

Knr  Ittw  m  c«l»  ot«niianf»  

Guayaqml  naikit  br  Oetobtr,  1917, 

HOnuunAfU 

Rato  oí  exchaniío  

Milling  of  corn  meal  


Nov.  5  I  Arthur  MeUtn,  OOMOl» 
Nov.  7  J  Do. 
Mot.  I»  Do. 


PuortoPteta. 


Nov.  10  I 

do 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 


Got.  SO 
Not.  8 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 

¡Cleiiieut  S. 
Domingo. 


VndHto  W.  Oodlng,  coniul 
O^^aqoll. 


Nov.  22    Waltar  F.  B«fl9,«M»«ll,PlMr«»GlNtH. 

Nov.  27  I  Do. 


Nsnoo. 


r 


Flood  rains 


I  md  ofhor  oranr  in  di«tnrt  

Labor  provisions  of  the  new  oonsiltution  of  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

Receipts  of  Vera  Crut  customhouM  diinng  October, 

Supply  of  flour  in  San  Luis  Potosi   


Oct.  ao  i  Tbomis  D.  Bowman,  consol  Ftontan. 


Nov.  15 

...do  

Nov.  21 


Movine  pii  tiirt'  ni.vle  at  Blk\i  del  Rio  

Si'li(»l  of  coiniiiorco  ui  t)0  o]>oiied  in  Uriuiliu   .  . 

Special  tax  on  ("o;lef  pl.iiit;itions  removed  hy  Stale  of 
Vera  Crut. 

Special  State  tax  on  rural  properties,  State  of  \  era  I 
Crui  '...do. 


...do  

.  ...lo  

Nov.  26 


Dedared  exports  from  Pmct»  OabeDo  July  1  to  SraC.  :  SntBD 

30  1917.  w    ^  w 

Hy^ra^ectric  development  in  the  Puerto  Calmllo  dis-    Oct.  31 
trlct. 

Shipments  ai  castor  beans  from  Puerto  Cabello,  Janu-  . .  .do  

ary-October,  1917. 
RqiaftOB««nniacM«adindiiitriesfMr  year  1910.        Nov.  13 


Wm.  W.  Ouudft,  eooaiil.  Ven  Cms. 

Do. 

Comehtts  Ft^rrls,  Jr.,  oonsttl,  San  Luis 

I'olosi. 
Wm.  W.  Cañad». 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Fkink 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


According  to  the  estimate  of  tlie  director  of  the  rural  economy  and 
statistical  office  of  iln;  departinpnt  of  agriculture^of  tlie  Argentine 
Government,  tlie  SUGAR  PRODUCTION'  of  ilie  Republic  <liiring 
lliP  hist  live  years,  io  nu'tric  tons  (metric  lori  =  1.000  kilos  or  L',  j()4.r) 
pouudti),  was  as  loilows;    In  270,140;  1914,  .'Íoõ/Jõõ;  líU.3, 

149,299;  191Ü,  84,U69;  and  in  1917  (astiniated),  85,000.  Of  tlie  Jyl7 
crop  tlie  yield  of  the  Province  of  Tucuiiian  is  estimated  at  45,000 
metric  t^ns,  and  that  of  the  Provinces  of  Jujuy ,  Salta,  Santa  Fe,  etc., 
at  10,000  tons.  The  estimated  annual  cuusumption  of  sugar  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  nonnal  times  is  given  as  220,000  metric  tons. 
In  1916  the  importa  and  exporta  of  angar  m  the  Argentine  Republic 

amounted  to,  respectively,  30,326  and  404  tona.  ^The  HARVEST 

OF  CEREALS,  aueh  aa  wheat,  flax,  and  oata,  b^gina  each  year  in 
the  FroTince  of  Santa  Fe,  or  northeni  part  of  the  Republic,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  tiie  cfopa  gradually  ripening  toward  the  aouth 
until  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  time  the  wheat  harveat  in  the 
Provinces  of  Buenoa  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca  is  at  its  maximum. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  inunigration  of  farm  laborers  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countri^  of  southern  £uroi^  haa  practically 
ceased.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
abundant  supply  of  unoccupied  labor  in  the  country  that  can  be 
utilized  in  harvesting  the  crops,  such,  for  instance,  as  laborers  and 
artisans  employed  in  normal  times  in  the  building  traders  and  similar 
industries,  so  that  the  prospect  of  saving  the  entire  crop  is  verv 
flattering.  In  I'Jl.j-lO  about  700  thrashers,  with  (heir  re»])t'rtive 
motors,  were  imported  into  the  Rei)ubüc,  and  during  the  last  .30 
months  nearly  Iõ,UUU  reapers,  binders,  and  other  agricultural  ma- 
chines were  hrouglit  into  the  country.  There  are  also  facilities  for 
storirjg  the  grain  for  a  limited  time  in  railway  elevators  and  private 
granaries,  thereby  tending  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Fortunately  the  supply  of  jute  and  other  aacks  is  reported  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  required  in  harvesting  millions  of  tons 
of  grain.  While  the  quantity  of  binder  twine  in  the  country  is  not 
excessive,  it  is  said  to  be  ample  for  present  needs,  inasmuch  aa  350,^ 
000  kilos  of  this  twine  recently  arrived,  and  it  ia  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  7,414,541  kilos  imported  in  1916  are  available  for  use 
during  the  preaeot  harvest.  It  is  understood  that  the  Argentine 
Qovemment,  through  the  national  bank,  will  provide  farmera  with 
money  for  use  in  harvesting  their  crops.  No  estimate  is  at  hand  aa 
to  the  yields  of  the  present  crops  of  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats,  but  the 
area  sown  to  these  grains  in  the  en  tire  Republic  is  aa  follows:  Wheat, 
7,115,000  hectares  (hectare «2.47 104  acros);  flax,  1,340,000;  and 
S14 
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oatB,  1,165,000  liectaies.  ^The  Goss  PRINTING  PRESS  Co.  of 

Chicago  r(  ently  iostalled  one  of  its  lai  go  machines,  weighing  63,500 
kilos  and  having  a  capacity  of  72,000  sixteen-page  newspapers  por 
hour,  in  the  oüice  of  "La  Union"  (the  Union)  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Prior  to  the  installation  of  this  macliine  "La  Union"  was  served  by 

four  largo  printing  presses  of  Ki-ench  and  German  manufacture.  

The  INDUSTRLVL  EXPOSITION,  held  m  Buenos  Aires  under  the 
auspi'  í»-  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  linion,  liad  100,000  visitors  in 
Nmi  iul)cr  last.  Steps  have  hcen  taken  looking  to  the  construction 
of  an  industrial  palace  in  the  national  capital  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining permanent  exhihits  there.  The  treasury  department  of  the 

Argentine  GoTornment  disbursed  1,836.175  pesos  currency  (paper 
peso  =  SO. 4245)  in  payment  of  SANITARY  WORKS  completed  in 

September,  1917.  A  bill  providing  for  the  cótablitíliment,  under 

the  direction  of  the  national  bank,  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
PENSATION FUND  for  the  insurance  of  farmers  against  loss  of 
crops  has  heen  introduced  into  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  House 

of  Delegates  of  the  Argentine  Congress.  ^The  Rural  Argentine 

Society  has  offered  competitive  prizes,  consisting  of  medals,  diplomas, 
and  cash,  for  the  best  l)-kilo  samples  of  imginned  COTTON,  or 
samples  of  from  25  to  50  bolls  of  unginned  cotton,  grown  in  the 
Republic.  The  samples  must  be  received  in  the  national  capital  be- 
fore January  1,  1018,  and  will  form  part  of  the  permanent  cotton 
exhibit  of  the  agricultural  museum  of  the  Rural  Argentine  Society 
in  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  5,000  hectares 
of  land  under  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Argentino  Republic,  but 
steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  this  area  %\'ithin  the  next  few  yeara 

to  more  than  lOn  ono  hectares.  In  11)16  the  length  of  the  TELE- 

GRAPir  LINKS  in  operation  in  the  Republic  a^i^gregated  86,439 
kiloiiif!  IIS  (kilometer~0.l)21."}7  mile),  made  up  of  lines  along  railways, 
8õ,UUU,  underground  lines,  lti8,  and  cal)le  linos,  371  kdometers.  — 
The  Pampa  AC.RICl'LTURAL  CONGRESS  met  in  Buenos  .Ures 
Decendjier  8-iO,  inclusive,  1917. 

BOLIVIA 

It  is  reported  that  a  commission  of  Peruvian  engim-crs  will  at  an 
early  date  make  additional  surveys  for  a  proposed  link  of  railway 
between  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  Desaguadero  River  in 
Bolivia.  A  KALLROAD  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which 
has  long  been  contemplated,  would  quicken  the  service  between 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  railways,  a  connection  now  ])erformed  by 
steamers  on  l^ake  Titicaca,  traversing  a  distance  of  about  125  miles. 
 £1  Tiempo,  a  newspaper  of  Potosi,  states  that  tho  Geographic 
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Society  of  La  Paz  and  the  Royal  ri(»ographi<-  Society  of  Madrid  arc 
interested  in  preparing  a  DICTiüXARY  of  the  languaji^es  of  the 
Aymnn».  Queclmaa,  and  (îiiarani  Indians  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Porsiguay.  To  the  student  of  ancient  peoples  siicli  a  work  would 
he  of  inostiiimble  vidue.  and  in  its  preparation  certain  facts  might 
he  cHtabJished  wherein  boini'  of  the  unkn  iwn  hierog^l^'phics  found 
tunlay  on  monuments  in  Andean  lands  could  bo  made  known.  -  - 
The  chief  engineer  of  the  construction  work  on  the  RAILWAY 
between  Potusi  and  Sucre  has  made  a  report  to  the  minister  of 
fomento  in  which  is  shown  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  to 
date.   A  large  number  of  laborers  are  employed  and  the  enterprise 

is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.           The  Argentine  boy 

scout,  Santiago  Pena  y  lillo,  who  is  TRAVEUNG  OVER  SOUTH 
AME2RICA  recently  arrived  in  La  Paz  from  Arica.  This  Tigoroua 
young  man  left  Mendoza,  Aigentina,  on  July  15  last  and  to  date  has 
Tisited  yarious  regions  of  northern  Ai^entina,  parts  of  Chile,  and 
will  now  undertake  to  see  different  sections  of  Bolivia  before  continu» 
ing  his  journey  to  other  countri  ^  of  South  ^Vmerica.  lie  travels 
lai^gely  on  foot.  — -  El  Tiempo  of  lia  Paz  under  date  of  October  li), 
carries  the  provisions  of  the  national  law  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  AT'TOMOBILK  SERVICE  between  the  southern  city  of 
Tarija  and  \'il]azon.  Funds  for  highway  construction  will  be  appro- 
priated and  raised  from  various  sources,  and  ere  long  motor  cars 
may  be  ])ureliased  for  the  proposed  route,  which  wdl  open  a  rcjion 
of  tlio  country  abounding  in  agricultural  possibilities.  Tanja  bes 
about  80  miles  northeast  of  the  Argentina  boundary  town  of  La 
Quiaca,  and  in  ihe  past  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  from  soutliern 
Bolivia  has  passed  to  the  railroad  at  La  Quiaca  for  outside  markets. 
The  proposed  motor-car  service  is  likely  to  alter  the  course  of  traille 

and  also  greatly  quicken  the  exportation  of  Bolivian  products.  

The  Bolivian  engineer,  Don  Quintín  Aramayo  Ortiz,  has  ])rcpared 
an  impottant  paper  bearing  on  the  richness  of  the  POÍX)SI  MINING 
REGION,  based  on  the  results  of  his  investigations.  This  paper 
was  recently  discussed  at  length  at  a  meeting  in  La  Paz  and  was 

published  in  the  daily  press  of  that  city.  Bolivian  newspapora 

carrv  announremeiits  of  the  opening  of  a  modem  factory  for  the 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CHOCX)LATE,  whicli  has  been  established  in 
the  city  of  La  Paz.  The  unusual  demand  for  food  products  and  the 
progressive  enterprise  of  Don  Armando  Yepez  Villafuerte  are  respon- 
sible for  the  now  factory,  which  will  make  use  of  the  Bolivian  raw 
product  and  supply  home  and  possibly  foreign  markets.  Machinery 
was  imported  from  abroad,  arnl  includes  a  mill  for  the  «j'rindin^'  of 
various  classes  uf  grain.    A  bianch  of  tlie  new  establislmicnt  will 

manufacture  soda  water  and  other  soft  drinks.    In  the  reas- 

sigiunent  of  CABINET  üFFICIAIwS  President  Guerra  has  asked 
Dou  iiicardo  Mujia  to  be  minister  ol  foreign  relations;  Don  Julio 
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Zamora  changes  to  the  portfolio  of  gobiemot  and  Gea.  Fermin 
Prudencio  becomes  minister  of  war  and  colonization.  Othennfle  the 
cabinet  remains  the  same  as  first  oi^nized,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  MufioZy  who  retires. 


The  (  '(  )KFKE  SHÍPMKXTS  from  Brazil  during  tlic  first  six  months 
of  1917  consisted  of  5,157,000  hugs,  as  compared  witli  5,924,000  bugs 
during  the  same  period  of  1916.    The  entire  output  of  coffee  in  lirazil 

for  1917  is  estimated  at  19,000,000  bags.  The  Parana  TAPEK 

Co.  (Inc.),  a  corporation  organized  under  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  Brazil.  Recent  investi- 
gations in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  show  that  the  plant 
called  aninga,  which  is  found  in  abimdance  on  Marajó  Island,  and 
generally  throughout  the  region  of  the  lower  Amazon  and  its  branches, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  As  yet,  however,  no 
commercial  use  has  been  made  of  this  fiber,  but  with  proper  machinery 
it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 

paper.  The  Lloyd  Bra.sileiro  STEAMSHIP  LINË,  a  company 

belonging  to  the  BraziUan  Government,  commenced  a  service  in 
October  last  between  Para,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Republic.  Tlie  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  vessel  formerly  plying  between 
New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  is  iho  ilr-t  steamer  to  he  utihzcd  in 
this  service.  On  the  southhonnd  tri]-  -tops  will  he  made  at  the 
principal  Brazilian  ports,  inehniing  Santos,  Paranaguá,  and  São 
Francisco,  and  at  ^hJiltcvideo,  Uruguay,  and  lîuenos  Aires,  tlie  iinal 
(iestination.  Calls  wiH  be  made  on  the  northern  trip  at  the  Brazilian 
ports  of  Santos,  i<io  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Ceara,  and  Para. 
—The  exports  of  CXXNGEALKI)  MKAI  S  from  Brazil  duruig  the 
fii"st  nine  months  of  1917  aggregated  50,470  tons,  valued  at  £2,152,608, 
as  compared  with  26,302  tons,  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  valued 
at  £1,081,223.  A  new  packing  house  has  just  been  opened  at  Sitio, 
State  of  Minas  Geraea,  and  another,  with  a  capacity  for  handling  400 
head  of  cattle  per  day,  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  in  operation  at 

Barbacena,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil 

has  requested  bids  for  supplying  it  with  200,000  of  American  and 

50,000  tons  of  domestic  COAL  during  1918.  ^The  Sanitary  Bureau 

of  Statistics  and  Demography  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  estimates 
the  POPULATION  of  the  federal  district  on  August  31  last  at  920,865 
inhabitants,  705,778  of  whom  Uve  in  the  national  capital  and  215,087 

in  the  suburban  districts.  ^The  e\i>orts  of  MANGANESE  for  the 

first  seven  months  of  1917  aggregated  332,497  tons,  as  compared  with 
61,700  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1913.   The  value  of  Brazilian 
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exports  from  January  1  to  August  31, 1917,  inclusive,  was  £34,727,000. 

 ('onimander  Gregjorio  Scnhra,  pnesitlent  of  the  Brazilian  AKRO 

CTX^B,  the  headquartoi-s  of  whirli  are  in  Hio  de  »Taneiro,  has  appointed 
the  Brazilinti  aviators  Dnrioh»  an<!  B(»njriiinnn.  respccf ively.  aviation 
instrnctdi-  and  tcclinical  (lirertor  ami  rliu'f  pilot  of  the  organi/.ation. 
—  In  1  )(M('inh('i'.  11*17,  the  Ari^enl int'  Government  niitlioiized  an 

additional  shipment  of  30,000  tons  of  WITKAT  to  Brazil.  The 

production  of  MAIZK  in  the  State  of  São  Paulo  during  the  ajíricul- 
tural  year  l!tl('>-17  is  estimated  at  11,659,400  sacks  (sack  contains 
100  liters),  thuL  oi  rice,  2,628,000,  and  that  of  beans  2,955,850  sacks. 
— — ^The  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
has  Qstablbhed  a  ohair  oí  SPANISH  in  Pedto  II  Collie  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  and  the  students  of  the  Univorsity  of  Manaos  have  requested 
that  a  special  coiuse  of  Spanish  instruction  he  giren  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  VEGETABLE  OILS  in  the  State  of 

Sfio  Paulo  is  beginning  to  be  an  industry  of  considerable  importance. 
Cotton  seed  is  the  principal  source  of  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  oils.  Two  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  State, 
one  of  which  has  been  working  for  about  two  years.  The  cottonseed 
oU  produced  is  suitable  for  cooking  and  soap  making.  While  the 
mtàn  supply  of  cotton  seed  is  obtained  in  the  State,  a  considerable 
quantity  is  imported,  the  imports  of  this  article  in  1916  amounting  to 
214,71 4  pounds,  valued  at  $32,060.  Other  raw  materials  obtainable 
in  tlie  State  of  São  Paulo  for  the  manufacture  of  vei:etablo  oils  are 
hasced,  castor  beans,  and  poanuts,  all  of  vvhicb  mtc  lunv  being  utihzed 
in  this  new  industry.  In  addition  to  the  sources  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  oil-bearing  nuts  that  can 
be  gathered  from  the  forests  of  the  State,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cashew,  the  ucuba,  and  the  habsu.  Tlie  first  ACADEMIC 

CONGRESS  of  Pernambuco  met  in  Santa  Izabel  Theater  in  Per- 
nambuco on  October  12,  1917.  Aurelio  Silva  was  elected  president, 
and  Dr.  Oliveira  lima  honorary  president  of  the  congress.  Among 
the  papers  read  and  discussed  were  the  foUowing:  Neutrality;  Fines 
established  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Braaál;  The  future  of  Brazil;  Crime; 
Hybridism,  etc.  Steps  have  been  taken  h>oking  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  BANK,  a  Japanese 
institution,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of 
conunerce  between  Japan  and  Brazil. 


Tiie  consumption  of  SITtAK  hi  Chiltv  accoidiMi:  ¡o  statistics  jnib- 
lished  in  the  daily  press,  aniount.s  to  iibout  tS4,()(JiJ  t'uis  aiinindly, 
of  which  over  73,UUU  tons  are  imported  from  Peru,  investigations 
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show  that  sugar  cane  ran  hi'  piolita))!}'  grown  in  a  iiumber  of  zones 
of  the  Kopublic.  sucli,  for  iitótaiice,  as  the  Tacna  \'aUeyj  Easter  Island, 
V^aldivitt,  LlaiKiiiihue,  aud  Chiloc  cov(>ring  an  ai)j)roxiniate  area  of 
60,000  hectares  capable  of  producing  r2(),()(K)  tons  of  sugar  annually. 
A  movement,  v\  hi<'li  is  said  to  liave  the  bUj>j)ort  of  the  adnihiistiution 
and  of  prominent  members  of  Congress,  is  ujidcr  way  in  the  llepubhc 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets,  as  well  as 
investments  in  sugar  refineries,  the  latter  to  be  guaranteed  6  per 
cent  on  their  capital  for  a  period  of  20  years,  provided  always  the 
amount  of  such  guarantee  does  not  exceed  60  pesos  gold  (gold 
peso»  10.365)  per  ton  oí  saccharine  extracted.  Persons  in  favor  of 
this  plan  assert  that  could  it  be  put  into  operation  Chile  would 
retain  at  home  the  9,000,000  pesos  gold  annually  which  she  sends 
abroad  in  payment  of  imports  of  sugar,  besides  giving  emplo}^ent 
to  6,000  Chilean  workmen  and  cremating  values  per  hectare  of  culti- 
vated sugar-producing  lands  of  1,50U  pesos,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  refineries  of  the  countrj'  to  earn  12  per  centón  their 
invDstod  capital.  The  annual  iinports  of  raw  sugar  into  Chile  amoimt 
to  nearly  75,000  tons.  In  lyi5  the  Penco  and  N  iña  del  Mar  refineries 
relined  over  õS^OOO  tons  of  raw  sugar  at  a  profit  of  about  85  pesos 
per  ton.  During  the  1Ü  years  11)05  to  1914,  inchisivc,  the  duties 
on  raw  sugar  imported  into  Chile  aggregated  34,774,960  pesos,  while 
the  earnings  of  the  refineries  during  the  same  period  aniuujitcd  to 
43,õ51,4US  pesos.  It  should  be  bonie  iu  mind  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  rich  soil  in  Chile  suitable  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets,  and  that  a  beet^sugar  refinery  can  be  maintained  on  the  pro- 
duction of  4,000  hectares  of  cultivated  sugar  beets.  Chile,  therefore, 
possesses  all  of  the  elements,  if  properly  developed,  to  insure  the  pro^ 
duction  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  its  own  markets  and  have  a  surplus 
for  export  ^The  RAILWAY  EXPENSE  BUDGET  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  for  1918  estimates  the  necessary  expenses  at  96,739,6M 
pesos  (peso  currency- $0.296),  and  additional  extra  expenditures  for 
track  repair,  equipment,  machinery,  electric  installations,  and  furni- 
ture, 16,783,832  pesos.  The  probable  receipts  from  the  central  and 
northern  railway  systems  for  the  year  in  question  are  given  as 

90,417,000  pesos.  The  STOCK  FAIR,  which  was  held  in  the 

national  capital  from  October  25  to  28,  1917,  inclusive,  under  the 
auiíjúces  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  which  ever  met  in  the  Kej)ubüe. 
Among  the  cattle  exhibits  were  28  Durham,  22  Holland,  aîid  16  Lin- 
coln Red  l)ulLs,  while  the  exliibit  of  pure-hred  cows  consisted  of  14 
Durham,  22  Holland,  and  11  Lincoln  Jleds.  The  fair  showed  that 
Durham  milch  cows  iu  Chile  arc  behig  substituted  for  the  Holland 
and  Lincoln  Red  breeds,  the  Holland  breeds  being  especially  favored 
on  account  of  their  greater  production  of  milk.  Oi  the  horse  exhibits 
there  were  11  hackney  stallions  and  21  mares;  20  heavy  draft  stallions 
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and  13  mares,  and  4'.i  diUean  stallions  and  30  mares.  The  exhibits 
of  shiMTp  coii-i«)U'd  of  61  rann  ai  -f  ''.1  t'Wt^.  and  of  hogs.  IS  hoars  and 

33  sows  A  «^prin^  EXIIIBITIOX  OF  FRITTS  and  Tegetablos 

wa.s  hi'ld  in  Santiago  from  DecemhfT  '2'.i  to  25.  inclusive,  1917. 
Ih  rr-Uiforc  piihlio  oxhihit^  of  Chilean  fruits  and  vf^rct alih'^s  have  onlv 
iiiH'i*'  III  thf  fall  of  thf  vcar.  The  Aíttoik »ini<'  Societv  recrntly 
concludfM]  to  )i:iv»-  three  fniit  and  vcg<'(alih'  fair-  in  Ciiil»-.  that  h 
to^Hy.  ill -spring,  suiiuiifr  and  fall.  Do*  <  nilM'r  in  tin*  (  hili  an  liepnhlir 
U  a  spring  month,  and  the  fruit-  ripi-mn^'  at  thai  timr  are  rhmi.^, 
peaches,  strawherrii*s  and  other  small  fruits,  pears,  grapf->.  etc., 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  vegi*tahles,  most  of  which,  ui  the 

Beaâon  mentioned,  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  

A  message  has  been  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  authority  to  cod* 
stnict  in  the  national  capital,  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Medicine,  a  building  for  the  SCHOOL  OF  MIDWIVES  and  nuning 
of  infants,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  1,225,000  pesos  currency. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  State  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  2  per  cent  amortization  is  reconunmded  for  use 

for  this  purpose.  Tlie  department  of  industry  of  the  Go  v  <  rnnu*nt 

of  Chile  has  authorized  Martin  Kal)y  to  study  the  systems  of  mining, 
transporting,  and  marketing  of  COAL  in  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  together  with  labor  conditions  in  this  industry  in  the  two 
coimtrics  referred  to.— — 'Hie  President  of  the  Kepuhlif^  hn<  recom- 
mended that  Congress  appropriate  1.370, 000  pesos  currency  for  a 
new  building  in  Santiago  for  the  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 
and  its  annexes. 


The  fiist  PUBUC  IMPROVEMENT  CONGRESS  in  Colombia 
met  in  Bogota  from  October  14  to  20,  inclusive,  1917,  with  delegates 

in  attendance  from  all  of  the  Departments  of  the  Republic.  ^The 

press  of  the  national  capital  announces  that  the  Santa  Marta  RAIL> 
WAY  qu6stk>n  has  been  definitely  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
provi.sions  of  law  79  of  1915,  and  of  decree  Xo.  36,  issued  in  1917,  of 
the  Department  of  Magdalena.    Under  this  settlement  the  State 

acquired  and  has  oxerriscd  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway.   

Tlic  SAT.T  MINXES  of  the  Republic  produced  La  1916  salt  valued 
at  $958,000  gold.— — A  report  of  the  department  of  public  works 
shows  that  since  begiiuiiug  work  on  the  N.\TIONAL  CAPITOL  in 
1847  the  e.xpentlitures  to  June  last  amounted  to  $1 ,579  1 ,  not 
including  work  done  in  the  period  from  1885  to  1906,  diirinj;  which 
time  the  accounts  relutÚLg  to  the  e.vpenditures  there«in  are  not  avail- 
able. On  November  10  last  a  STATUE  iu  honor  of  Miguel  Antonio 
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Caro,  an  eminent  Colombian  poot.  critic.  ])liili)logist,  writir,  and 
statesman,  wns  imveilcd  in  B()gotn.  The  Academy  of  Languagc 
buililing,  erected  in  the  national  capital  on  the  site  where  Sr.  Caro 
lived,  was  also  oponed  for  use  on  the  tinte  referred  to.  —  The  annual 
COMPETITIVE  PRIZES  ()jf(  rn.l  by  the  National  Aeachnny  of 
History'  were  adjudicnt(Ml  on  October  2^  hist,  and  the  subject  for  the 
1918  competition,  namely,  "l/os  extnnijt  ros  la  guerra  de  inde- 
pendencia de  la  acttifll  República  de  Colombia"  (The  forcitîner»  in 
the  war  of  indepeniloncc  of  the  present  Col4)m]»ian  Kepublic)  was 

announced.  New  LIGirrHOUSES  were  recently  opened  for 

service  at  Sal  Mcdhia  and  Isla  Fuerte,  the  former  situated  I  and  the 
latter  8  miles  from  Cartagena  Bay.  The  cost  of  these  ligbthouses 
amounted  to  $100,000.  They  have  steel  towers,  solid  concrete  foun- 
dations, are  provided  with  beautiful  lawns,  and  surrounded  by  iron 
fences.  Construction  work  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on  another 
lighthouse  of  the  same  type  on  Manga  Island,  toward  the  building  of 
which  the  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  has  appropriated 

$50,000.  The  Sraate  of  the  Congress  of  Coloml)Í!i  lias  sam  tioned 

a  })in  reqiiirinjj:  the  municipal  authorities  to  take  a  POPUL-VTION 
C£NSUS  of  the  Republic  early  in  1918,  the  exact  date  for  the  taking 
of  same  throughout  the  country  to  be  announced  later.  ^Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  PUBLIC  BATHING 
BEACHES  for  school  children  at  Ladera  on  the  Moflollin  Kivcr  near 
the  city  of  Medi'llin  A  society  was  or»:ani/,ccl  at  Cali,  Department 
of  Valie,  in  October  last  witli  tlic  aim  of  fonndinu;  a  SANITARIUM, 
modemly  equipped  and  ])ropar(Ml  to  treat  and  care  for  cases  in  the 
most  up-to-<late  manner  known  to  me<lical  scicn<  (>  at  the  present 
time.  —A  CORSET  FACTORY  has  been  establislicd  at  Medellin 

with  a  capacity  for  pnHlucing  20  dozen  corsets  per  day.  A  cracker 

and  CANDY  FACTORY  recently  began  operations  in  Medellin, 
equipped  with  30  machines,  capable  of  producing  80  kinds  of  crackers 
and  candies.   The  principal  raw  materials  used  in  this  factory  are 

flour,  sugar,  egg^,  milk,  and  butter.  About  the  middle  of  October, 

1917,  the  Oali,  a  new  STEAMBOAT  built  in  Colombia  principally  by 
native  workmen,  was  added  to  the  fleet  of  the  Antioquian  Navigation 

Co,,  for  service  on  the  Cauca  River.  A  TELEGRAPH  answer-paid 

service  has  been  established  for  one  year  from  November  1,  1917, 
with  Ecuador,  subject  to  tbo  conditions  under  which  this  service  is 

renderei!  in  (  'filombia.  ^The  Senate  has  sent  to  the  House  of  lîep- 

resentutivesí  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  PAC^KING 
HOUSES  <.n  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic.  Under  this  bill 
the  Ck  vcrnmont  proposes  to  giinrantee  for  four  years  7  ]>er  rent 
intere^st  on  capital  invested  in  this  enter|)rise.  not  to  exceed  f  1  i  ,M(Jt), 
to  the  first  person  or  cc»mp»iny  establishing  a  packing  Ijouse  e<juipi»ed 
for  hantlhnj;  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  and  witii  cold -i^torage  facilities 
for  storing  and  exporting  these  products. 
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The  BUDQET  of  tiieGovemmeat  of  Costa  Rica  for  1918  gives  the 
estimated  receipts  as  9,173,000  colones  (colon»  10.4653),  and  the 
estimated  expenditures  at  9,140,427  colones.  The  receipts  in 
detail  are  as  foHowis:  Export  duties,  1,763,000  colones;  direct 
taxes,  1,000,000;  customs  reirenues,  2,200,000;  liquors,  2,300,000; 
sealed  paper,  110,000;  document  and  postage  stamps,  270,000; 
telegraph  receipts,  300,000;  Pacific  Railway',  850,000;  Government 
printing  office,  10,000;  public  re^strr,  50,000;  export  tax  on 
bananas,  200,000.  and  other  recnpts,  120.000  colones.  The  oxpendi- 
tiires  for  the  different  departments  of  the  Govemmont  amount  to 
6,330,056  colones,  and  for  account  of  tho  public  debt,  2,810,371 
colonos.  -  -According  to  "Ln  Tnfonnación",  a  daily  newspaper  of 
San  Jose,  Costji  Ricau  stockmen  have  contracted  with  a  North 
American  packing  house  t^)  fatten  and  dehver  4,i)00  hoñd  of  BEEF 
CATTLE.  Exports  of  cattle  from  Costa  llica  are  at  ])rescut  pro- 
hibited, but  it  is  beUcved  that  the  Govcnuiiont  will  auihorize  the 

exportation  of  the  cattle  referred  to.  The  secretary  of  public  in- 

structi(m  has  established  in  the  National  Museum  at  San  Jose,  a 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITS  of  articles  made  of  domestic 
materials  by  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Republic  The 
articles  placed  on  exhibition  will  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
giving  the  scientific  and  common  names  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  they  are  made,  the  places  of  origin,  how  cultiyated  or  pre- 
pared, their  uses  and  applications,  details  of  their  manufacture, 
the  usee  the  school  can  make  of  them,  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  giving  a  better  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  put.  The  museum 
will  also  exhibit  articles  made  by  the  manual  training  schools  of 
materials  not  found  in  the  country.  -Dr.  Jo^6  Maria  Cnsfro  and 
Enrique  Velasquez  liave  been  authorized  by  the  de])artnient  of 
djuiento  (promotit>n)  to  engage  in  COAL  MINING  in  the  Province 
of  Limon.  The  coal  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  better  (luality 
than  that  of  Alajuela,  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case  it  is  plamied 
to  use  it  extensively  as  a  fuel  for  the  locomotives  of  the  Pacific 
Railway.-— Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
INSURANCE  in  Costa  Rica  to  cover  the  following  risks:  By  lire, 
loss  of  crops,  fife,  accidents,  maritime,  land  and  fluvial  transporta- 
tion. This  insurance  law,  which  became  operatiye  October  16, 1917, 

contains  51  articles.  ^The  Guadalupe  SÂVINQS  SOCIETY, 

'  with  headquarters  in  the  national  capital,  has  established  a  savings 
department  for  minors  in  which  deposits  of  not  less  than  5  centimes 
(about  2|  cents)  will  be  accepted.   The  object  of  the  association 
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is  to  encourage  children  to  form  thrift v  and  saving  habitus.— 
The  cliairmnn  of  the  CHINESE  BOARD  OF  TTLVDE  of  Panama, 
tbp  Chinese  consul  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  two  commercial  attachés, 
ami  a  number  of  prorninout  Chinese  merrhnnts  recently  visited 
Costa  Rica  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  that  country  with  the 

object  of  encouragii^  trade  hetwccu  the  two  T^epuhhcs.  The  Costa 

Rican  press  states  that  importaint  negotiai  i  ii  arc  under  way  looking 
to  the  sale  in  Groat  Britain  of  large  (piauiities  of  Costa  Rican 
COFFEE.   Similar  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  France  and  Spain. 
The  mint  at  San  Joae  has  been  authorized  by  an  executive  decree 
to  ])rcpare  COPPER  COINS  of  the  denomination  of  10  centimes 

for  immediate  circulation  up  to  a  value  of  50,000  colones.  ^Luis 

Paiilino  Jiménez  Ortiz  and  Francisco  de  Paiila  Gutiérrez  Roes  hare 
been  authorized  to  organize  a  company  to  install  and  operate  an 
electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  at  Aguas  Zarcas  on  the 
Banano  River  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electric  current  to  the 
city  of  Limon,  the  railwaysi  and  other  interests  in  that  vicinity. 


A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  persons  guilty  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  now  PRICE  LAW  prescribed  by  the  committee  of  na- 
tional defense  become  Uable  to  pimislmient  by  fine  of  from  S30  to 
$500,  or  ini{)risoiiincnt  of  from  .30  to  180  days  or  both,  these  punish- 
ments to  be  doubled  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  committee  referred  to: 
Refined  sugar,  S  to  8.5  cents  per  pound;  raw  sugar,  5  to  5|  cents 
per  pound;  loaf  sugar,  9  cents  per  pound;  sirloin  steak,  40  cents  per 
pound;  rump  steak,  25  cents  per  pound;  roasts,  20  cents  per  pound; 
stew  beef,  10  cents  per  pound;  bones,  5  cents  per  pound;  best  quality 
of  fish,  5  to  20  cents  per  pound;  grouper  and  cod  fish,  0  to  15  cents 
per  pound;  other  kinds  of  fish,  including  small  varieties,  8  cents  per 
pound;  rice,  9  to  9|  cents  per  pound;  bhu  k  peas,  11  cents  per  pound; 

and  com  meal,  6  cents  per  pound.  ^The  Bonanza  Mining  Co.  has 

been  organized  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  working 
all  the  MiVNGANESE  MIXES  in  Oriente.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  Domingo  A.  Galdos,  and  the  vice  president,  Prudencio 

Bravo.-  Confjress  has  passed  a  hill  providiiif;  $50,000  to  be  used 

in  iio;htiii^'  tile  BLACK  FLY,  an  insect  said  to  have  been  in)])()rted 
into  Cuba  from  Florida.  .VcconUn^  to  La  T/Uclia,  a  daily  news- 
paper of  llahana,  at  a  meeting'  of  liie  Cubun  sugar  coinniission  and 
the  internutionid  sugar  coniniittee  held  in  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 1  an  agreement  was  reached  fixing  the  ]>rice  of  SUGAR  at 
$4.90  per  100  pounds,  including  cost  and  freiglit  delivereti  in  New 
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York,  based  on  a  30-ccnt  freight  rato.  This  is  oqnivnloiit  to  iihoiit 
$4.60  f.  o.  b.  Habana.  This  should  give  the  consiiinor  sugar  at  S 
cents  a  pound  during  the  coming  y(>ar.  Guiseppi  Donato,  a  well- 
known  Ttalian  sculptor  and  fornuT  j)U]ùl  of  Rodin,  has  Rrrire<l  in 
Habana  and  will  enter  a  ('<>mj)etitive  contest  conducted  by  tlie 
Cuban  Congress  lor  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  to  Gen.  Maxinto 
Gomez.  In  a  former  international  competition  for  tlie  erection  of  a 
statue  to  Gen.  Maceo,  the  Itahan  sculptor  Boni  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract Tho  œMMERCIAL  BANK  of  Cuba  has  been  oi^anized 

in  Habana  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  8500,000.  The  president  of  the 
new  bank,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  national  capital,  is  Jesus 
Fernandez.   Later  on  the  bank  proposes  to  establish  branches  in 

the  principal  cities  of  the  island.  The  national  department  of 

sanitation  has  adopted  rutes  and  reflations  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  FREE  MARKETS  recently  opened  by  tho  municipatity, 
providing,  among  other  things,  that  sales  shall  close  promptly  at 
2  p.  m.  and  that  no  goods  shall  be  left  in  the  market  from  one  day  to 
another.  Dr.  Muñoz  Rubalcaba  has  been  appointed  sanitary  in- 
spector of  markets.  According  to  press  reports  the  Government 

of  Cuba  has  placed  an  order  in  the  Ignited  States  for  a  long  distance, 
modern  WIRELESS  APPARATUS  to  be  installed  at  Nueva  Gerona, 
Isle  of  Pines.  An  executive  decree  of  November  12,  1917,  author- 
izes Manuel  P.  Cadenas  to  build  and  operate  an  ELECTRIC  TRAM- 
WAY in  the  city  of  Avila.  The  C:uban  STEAMSHIP  CO.  (Em- 
presa Naviera  de  Cuba)  owns  and  operates  14  vessels  plying  between 
tho  city  of  Habana,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Dominican,  Cuban,  and  Porto 

Rican  ports.  Press  reports  state  that  the  cuban  wood  known  as 

"majagua",  which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  is  being 
tested  with  a  view  of  utilizing  it  for  the  wooden  parts  of  AIRPLANES. 

 The  Isle  of  Pines  has  under  cuUivation  11,330  acres  of  FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES,  of  which  8,349  acres  are  in  citrus  fruito,  640 
in  vegetables,  468  in  pineapples,  and  1,873  in  miscellaneous  crops. 

 According  to  Mercurio,  a  commercial  daily  newspaper  of  Habana, 

the  net  earnings  of  Oie  CUBAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1917,  were  $8,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $7,682,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 


Tlic  diH-ive  concerning:  the  importation  of  CX)NTRACT  LABOR- 
ERS into  the  Dunmui  an  Rt'pul)lic  has  been  modified  so  as  not 
to  necessitate  individual  registrations.  All  that  Í8  now  required 
is  a  certified  copy,  in  duplicate,  of  the  passenger  list  as  prepared 
by  port  ofRcialsJ^at  port  of  embarkation,  yiséed  by  the  Dominican 
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oonsuIftT.  representative  and  gMiig  the  names  and  residences  of  such 
Jaborers.  The  captain  of  the  aniving  veseel  shaJl  fumish  this  list 
to  the  custom  authorities  at  the  port  of  debarkation^  who  will  check 
the  number  of  laboreis  debarking  and  certify  to  the  coirectnefis 
of  the  list.  Should  contract  laborers  of  different  nationalities  amve 
on  the  same  Tessel,  soparato  duplicato  lists  rriTist  be  furnishod  for 

each  nationality  arriving.  ^The  Santa  Fe  Plantation  &  Sugar  Co. 

of  San  Podro  de  Macoiis  has  been  authorized  to  erect  a  fireproof  . 
WAREHOUSE  ofcement  blocks  in  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris  to  be  used 

exclusively  for  the  storago  of  products  belonging  to  the  company.  

Demographic  STATISTICS  of  the  Dominicnn  Hcpiiblic,  covermg 
the  fiscal  ycfirs  191Ü  to  1917,  inclusive,  as  published  in  the  Listin 
Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  wSnnto  Domingo,  show  that 
the  number  of  births  were  as  follows:  In  1910,  26,235;  191 1,  27,407  ; 
1912,  21,632;  1913,  27,332;  1914,  24,319;  1915,  29.431;  1916,  30,917; 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  ejided  June  30,  1917,  33,941.  During 
the  laUer  year  the  births  classiiied  by  sexes  were:  Males,  17,300, 
and  females,  16,641.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  I)omimc8n  Republic  on  June  80, 1917,  was  917,320  souls, 
distributed  among  the  different  Provinces  as  follows:  Santo  ]>oniingo, 
154,810;  Santiago,  150,081;  La  Vega,  109,486;  Puerto  Plata,  85,486; 
AaEua,  84,081;  Pacificador,  80,973;  EspaiUat,  69,891;  Monte  CSuisti, 
62,297;  Seybo,  54,513;  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris,  30,919;  Barahona, 
21,136;  and  Samana,  13,648.  The  area  of  the  Republic  is  giyen  as 
50,070  square  kilometers,  and  the  density  of  population  18.32  per 
square  kilometer.  The  marriages  during  the  period  referred  to 
were  as  follows:  In  1910,  3,594;  1911,  2,442:  1912,  2, OS?  191  í 
2,557;  1914,  2,022;  1915,  2,064;  1916,  2,877;  and  in  1917,  3,445. 
The  deaths  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  acc-ordinp:  U) 

the  ofhc.iíü  records,  were  7,039.  The  press  of  Santo  Domingo 

stront^ly  recommends  the  use  of  Venezuelan  COAL  for  nidustrial 
purjjoses.  Lur^^r  deposits  of  coal  exist  on  the  Venezueltui  c^aat  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coro.  This  coal  could  he  brought  in  sailing  vessolh 
in  a  few  days  to  Domhiican  ports  und  could  be  uiarketed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  ^The  question  of  esUblishing  a  PAPER  FACTORY 

in  Santo  Domingo  is  being  agitated.  The  forests  of  the  country 
oould  supply  a  rest  quantity  of  wood  pulp  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  labor  and  other  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the  successful 
manufaoture  of  paper  in  the  Republic.  Print  paper  is  at  the  present 
time  in  great  demand  and  large  quantities  are  used  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  A  factory  producing  this  kind  of  paper  ougVit  to  ho  able 
to  supply  tlie  home  niurkets  and  iind  a  ready  sale  for  any  excess 

hi  iliiiti,  Cuba,  and  other  near-by  countrioí»,  The  Dominican 

Republic,  accordhig  to  tlie  Listín  Diario,  an  importait  newspaper 
of  the  national  capital,  oilers  a  promishig  field  fi>r  the  development 
of  APICULTURE.   The  flora  is  rich,  diversified,  and  abundant, 
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and  the  diiiutto  benignant  the  year  round,  so  that  oolonies,  under 
proper  eupervinon,  wiU  make  honey  during  the  entire  year.  At 
the  present  time  honey  and  beeswax  command  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  worid  and  the  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 

demands  of  comm^ve.  -RICE  is  one  of  the  oereab  that  is  bang 

extenávely  cultivated  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  yiold 
during  the  prient  year  has  been  abundant  and  of  exroUent  quality. 

 ^The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  callod 

for  l>ids  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  an  electric  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  PLANT  in  the  national  capital.  Full  particulars 
may  bo  oV)tainod  from  M.  A.  do  Marrlinna,  secretary,  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.   Oifers  will  be  received  imtil  March  20,  1918. 


ECUADOR 


Á  yesMil  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  recently  aailed  from 
Guayaquil,  ^a  the  Panama  Canal,  with  a  caigo  of  49,281  sacks  of 
CACAO  destined  to  French  ports.-^ — According  to  statistics  pub- 
hshed  by  El  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  the  EKPORTS 
of  the  i)rincipal  (noducts  of  Ecuador  during  the  five  years  from  191^2 
to  1016,  inclusire,  were  as  follows:  Cacao,  207,014,271  kilos,  valued 
at  103,190,282  sucres  (sucre -$0.4867);  35,335,594  Idlos  of  unhulled 
vegetable  ivory  nutsS,  valued  at  3,045,006  sucres;  and  52,445,189 
kilos  of  bullnd  vftretablc  ivory  nuts  valued  at  7.915,^71  hih  tí»*-  Dur- 
ing the  peno(i  referred  to  the  ex^xirts  of  cacao  wore  greatest  in  I'M  4 
during  which  year  they  amounted  to  47.210,017  kilos  a'-  «  onipaied 
with  42,666,525  kilos  in  1916,  The  greatest  exports  ct  iiihulled 
v^etable  ivory  nuts  occurred  in  1913.  tlie  aggregate  amuunting  in 
that  year  to  16,630,879  kilos,  at.  conipared  with  5,043,053  kilos  in 
1916.  Of  hulled  vegetable  ivory  nuts  the  greatest  exports  were  m 
1916,  the  total  of  that  year  being  15,155,891  kilos,  as  compared  with 

7,173,279  kiks  in  1015.  -Hie  National  Congress  has  appropriated 

90,000  mmtm  for  the  reoonstruotion  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  of  the 
GOVERNMENT  PÀLA.CE  which  was  destroyed  a  few  months  ago 

by  ñn.  The  BUDGET  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  for  191S 

proTides  480,000  suores  for  hi^^  education,  280,000  for  secondary 

education,  and  1,400,000  for  primaiy  instruction.  The  President 

has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  haTC  coined  abroad  200,000 
suerss  in  NICKEL  COINS  of  5  and  10  centavos  denominations. 
These  coins  will  be  put  into  circulation  by  the  treasury  department. 

 law  of  October  16,  1917,  authorizes  the  chief  executive  to 

take  such  raea.<?ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  fix  an  equitable  com- 
mercial KATE  OF  EXCHANGE  for  the  pomid  sterliiît;  in  New 
York  when  used  in  connection  with  Ecuadorean  trade  values  repre- 
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Mntíng  «ither  money  or  piodaotB.  Hie  Fkwident  has  eeUUklMd  í<Mr 
this  purpose  a  consvltâng  board  at  QuaTiaquil,  tlie  chairman  off  whioh 
k  the  goyemor  of  the  State  of  Guayas,  aaabted  hy  memhem  lepre- 
senting  the  boards  of  trade  of  Quito  and  Guayaqufl»  the  Aanocaation 

of  Agriculturists,  and  the  banking  interests  of  the  RepuUia  

Among  the  important  LAWS  passed  at  the  last  session  ol  Congress  is 
one  providing  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  San  Juan  station  to 
the  city  of  Guaranda;  another  appropriating  36,000  sucres  annually 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health  in  com- 
bating Iioolovorm;  a  law  providing  for  sewering,  supplying  vrith 
potable  water  and  electric  Ught  and  power  tîie  rity  of  Ambnto,  and 

a  Inv,'  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  new  nulitary  hospital,  

The  Kcuadorean  Congress  has  enac  ted  a  law  providing  for  the  con- 
st! urtion  of  a  PIJBLTC  HIGHWAY  from  the  city  of  Cuayaquil, 
via  JPtiscuales  on  the  Daule  River,  through  the  cnnsf  al  laiuis  to  the 
interior  of  the  Republic.  The  municipaÜty  of  Guayaquil  is  in  charge 
of  construction  work  and  proposers  to  build  the  road  either  aduiin- 
istratively  or  by  contract.    The  highway  when  completed  will  be 

suited  for  automobile  traffic.  ^In  November  last  the  President 

ol  the  Repubfic  agreed  to  a  proposal  to  increase  the  gradSent  of  the 
Sbambe-Onenca  RAILWAY,  effecting  in  this  manner  an  estimated 
saving  of  some  $00,000  sucies  in  construction  work.  About  12 
talometeiB  of  track  between  Sibambe  and  Chunchi  hare  been  laid. 
It  is  sxpected  that  this  road  and  the  Esmeralda  Railway,  together 
with  their  extensions,  wiU  unite  at  some  time  in  the  future  and  form 
the  basis  ol  an  inter-Andine  system  of  railways  in  Ecuador. 


Tlie  Pedrera  property,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Puerto  Banic» 
Railway,  contains  a  large  depoait  of  material  which,  after  an  examina- 
tion hy  American,  English,  and  Italian  experts,  has  been  pronounced 
most  suitable  for  the  numufacture  of  a  high  grade  of  PORTLAND 
€SEMB!NT.  lhe  cement  company,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  ai 
1260,000  American  gold,  and  which  may  be  increased  to  15,000,000, 
is  now  manufacturing  cement  out  of  the  material  and  on  the  property 
referred  to.  The  new  industry  is  receiving  tiie  moral  support  of  the 
Guatemalan  Qovenunent,  wbichr  under  the  able  administration  of 
president  Estrada  Cabrera,  has  done  so  much  to  loeter  the  develop- 
ment ol  new  industries  in  the  Republic.  The  company  has  installed 
at  ita  plant  machinery  sufficient  to  produce  40,000  bairels  of  cement 
annuaUy,  or  enough  to  supply  the  needs;  of  the  country  at  the  present 
Crude  petroleum  is  used  as  a  fuel  and  about  200  men  are 
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employed  áñky.  A  waicihoiiaé  with  a  capadty  for  storing  5|000 
barreb  of  oemaat  has  been  built  alongside  the  railway,  and  the  oom- 
pany  has  a  locomottTe  and  special  cars  ndiich  insuree  lapid  com* 
mmueation  between  the  Northern  Railway  and  the  factory.  Plans 
are  under  consideration  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  factory  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  supply  not  only  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country 
but  to  leave  f\ho  a  large  surplus  for  export  to  Central  America  and 
other  near-by  countries?  On  Novemher  21,  1917,  at  a  full  cabi- 
net meeting,  a  decree  was  promulgat^i  by  the  council  of  ministers 
providing  tliut  a  MARBLE  TABLET  be  placeH  on  tlie  house  in 
Quezaltenaiigo  in  which  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was 
born,  said  tablet  to  contain  an  inscription  giving  the  date  of  his  birth, 
namely,  November  21,  1857,  and  the  dates  of  executive  decrees  Noe. 
673  and  604,  the  former  ordering  the  reesLiiblishment  of  pul  Jic  in- 
struction throughout  the  nation,  and  the  latter  inaugurating  the 
festival  knawn  as  c^ldren^s  day.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
council  oí  ministers  as  a  manifestation  of  the  gratitude,  respect,  and 
esteem  in  ivfaieh  the  piesent  diief  magistrate  is  held,  and  In  ofdsr 
that  fatoie  generations  may  better  appreciate  HhB  deeds  and  aims  of 
the  President,  who  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  by  the  popular  vote 
of  his  countfymen  to  nde  OTer  the  destimes  of  the  Republic.  A  copy 
of  the  decree  of  the  coundl  was  deliyered  to  F^dent  Manuel  Estrada 
Osbrera  on  the  date  referred  to,  and  the  contents  of  same  were  tele- 
graphed to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Quezaltenango  and  to  those 

of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  A.  G.  Serrano,  a 

Guatemalan  fiber  expert,  states  in  an  article  published  in  the  daily 
press  that  of  the  ÍÍENT^QITEN  samples  on  exhibition  at  a  recent 
agricultuval  fair  heW  in  ihñ  national  capital  those  from  rhnrrn=!  are 
equal  to  the  spnieless  henequén  of  Chiapas,  which  is  a  tiber  of  suj>erior 
quality  in  prcat  demand  in  the  North  American  markets  l>r 
Serrano  rocoimneiuls  tliat  this  variety  of  henefnieii  he  ciiltivíited  in 
Guftl<>niala  and  not  that  known  locally  ns  fla{)upa,  which  produces  a 

weak  and  inferior  fiber.  On  September  1 S  last  the  MUTUAL 

œMMERCIAL  AID  SOCIETY  with  headquarters  m  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  completed  the  seventeenth  year  of  its  existence,  having 

grown  from  66  members  in  1900  to  802  members  in  1917.  ^The 

President  of  the  Bepablic  has  appointed  Senén  Renduelos  y  Monéndes 
CONSUL  of  Guatemala  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


4 


The  EXPENSES  OF  THE  NATIONAT.  ADMINISTRATION 
during  October  and  November,  1917,  were  hxcd  by  the  executive 
power  at  793,276  gourdes  paper  (paper  gourde»  about  $0.183),  and 
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187,794  gourdes  gold  (gold  gourde  =  f0.25).  Of  these  amounts  the 
expenditures  in  October  aggregated  406,919  gourdes  paper  and  94,650 
gourdes  gold,  while  those  of  Novemher  were  386,358  gourdes  paper 
and  93,144  ^roiirdes  gold.-— lender  authority  granted  by  the  cab- 
inet, the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Hftiti  has  juat  placed  in 
CIRCITT^ATION  2,000,000  gourdes  in  bills  of  the  denoDuiiation  of  1 
gourde  of  the  iss\ie  piesciibed  by  the  law  of  December  23,  1914. 
Those  bills  are  legai  tender  throngliout  the  Republic  and  are  accepted 
by  the  tirnsury  department  m  puynient  of  taxes.  The  national 
bank  at  Tort  au  Prince  will  exchange  these  bills  for  United  States 

currency  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  5  gourdes.  ^In  conformity  with 

a  law  of  October  24,  1896»  oonceming  0IRSCT  TAXATION,  and  a 
law  of  August  3,  1900,  regarding  profeeeions  and  new  industries  not 
iacluded  in  tlie  former  law,  the  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince 
has  ordered  all  persons  in  the  national  capital  who  desiro  to  engage 
in  the  exercise  of  a  profesaiaii  or  indtistiy  of  whatoTer  nature  to 
submit  their  requests  in  writing  to  the  aforesaid  municipal  council, 
stating  therein  their  nationality,  locality,  and  number  of  industrial 
establishments,  in  order  that  ssid  council  may  issue  the  proper 
licenses.  Foreigners  shall  not  engage  in  commercial  occupations, 
except  in  the  capacity  of  consignees,  and  then  only  in  open  or  habil- 
itated ports,  and  foreigners  occupied  in  industrial  pursuits  shall  pay 
double  the  taxes  required  of  Haitian  citizens  who  transact  the  same 
or  II  similar  kind  of  business.  In  order  to  engage  in  the  professions 
and  iniiimtries  prescribed  in  the  law  of  direct  taxation,  payment  of 
the  license  fixed  by  the  State,  plus  a  sun  harge  of  25  per  cent  for  each 
establishment,  shall  be  made.  iVfter  foreigners  have  paid  the  tax 
they  are  rociuued  to  send  their  requests  for  licenses  tA)  the  treasury 
department,  stating  names,  nationahties,  domiciles,  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  or  profession  in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  well  as 
the  number  and  locations  of  their  estabfiahments,  makhig  these 
petítions  during  the  month  of  October  of  each  year  thereafter  under 
penalty  of  haying  to  pay  a  fine  equiyalent  to  fire  times  the  total 

taaus  to  wtíaák  they  may  be  subject.  During  the  latter  part  of 

November,  1917,  a  meeting  of  newspaper  men  was  held  in  the  office 
€Í  Le  Mathi  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  neces- 
.sary  resolutions  and  the  appointment  of  a  comndttee  to  raise  funds 
by  public  subscription  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  MONU- 
MENT commemorative  of  the  railway  catastrophe  of  November  4 
last  on  the  Port  au  Prince  to  Leoganes  railroad.  It  waa  decided 
that  the  monument  should  consist  of  a  crucifix  placed  on  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  with  the  names  of  the  victims  and  details-  of  the 

disaster  mscribed  on  same  in  bas-relief.  ^The  sanitary  department 

of  Port  au  Prince  established  on  November  19  last  a  Hpe(  inl  auto- 
mobile service  for  the  COLLECTION  OF  REFUSE.-  A  recent 

executive  decree  authorizes  the  organization  and  approves  the  by* 
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laws  of  the  HAITIAN  NAVIGATION  CO.,  a  corp( -ration  organizo<i 
in  and  with  headquarters  at  St.  >farc.  The  rfuiipnnv  proposos  to 
do  a  coastwise  business  iu  tin  transporiatiuii  ><i  j  its^eiigers,  freight, 
and  mail,  and  extend  its  operations  to  the  watt^r»  of  the  countries 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.    The  company  is  incorporated  for  50 

jears  and  has  a  capital  of  $50,000.  According  to  press  reports 

the  new  CENSUS  of  Le  Cap  shows  that  it  has  a  population  of  18,900. 

 IL  LEAGUE  OF  AGRICULTURISTS  has  just  been  oiguiized 

at  Le  Gap  irith  the  object  of  aiding  in  the  agiicoltiiral  deTetopment 
of  that  rieh  seetiim  of  the  Republie,  end  the  establishment  of  ea 
agricultural  experimental  staticm  in  that  ^cmity. 


The  building  in  the  near  future  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  Danli  is  being  agitated  in  the  Honduran 
press.  The  plans  which  have  been  prepared  ^how  that  the  main 
difficulty  which  would  be  encountered  in  constructing  such  a  high- 
way would  be  m  traversing  the  mountainous  section  of  the  survey 
which  covers  a  distance  of  from  25  to  30  kilometers.  The  building 
of  such  a  road  would  place  in  easy  and  rapid  communication  the 
national  capital  with  une  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Republic 
and  open  to  intensive  settlement  and  development  a  territory  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  Department  of  Paraiso, 
in  which  the  town  of  Danli  la  located,  has  an  avea  of  15,000  square 
milea  and  a  population  estimated  at  40,000.  The  Jamastran  Valley, 
tfarou|^  wfaidi  this  road  ia  to  pass,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  containa* 
an  abundance  of  inecious  woods,  running  streams,  «KceDsnt  graiiQg 
landa,  and  a  greatly  divevaified  fauna  and  flora.  TIiíb  part  <rf  Hon^ 
duraa  has  been  chiefly  known  heretofore  as  a  mining  country,  but* 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  also  one  of  the  richeet  agricultural  and  stoolc- 
raising  aonee  of  the  Republic.  Ooffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  maize, 
and  bananas  flourish  in  this  Department,  and  tiie  tobacco  d  Daoli 
haa  an  international  reputation.  The  district  contains  a  number, 
of  mountain  peaks,  interspersed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streams.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  days  warm  and 
the  nights  cool.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Depfirtment  stock  rais- 
ing is  successfully  carried  on.  Communication  at  prissent  with  the 
rest  of  the  Repuhlir  ír  by  means  of  cart  road-  i;nd  trails.  One  of 
these  runs  from  l);iuli,  via  Yuscaran,  to  Tegucigalpa,  crosses  the 
Grande  River  near  I'otrerillos  over  a  four-arched  span  bridge,  the 
maia  ¡ircii  of  which  has  a  length  of  25  meters.  This  bridge  is  110 
meters  long  and  7  meters  wide,  is  a  fine  example  of  highway  bridge 
construction  in  Honduras,  and  would  be  utilized  in  building  the 
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proposed  auío  road,  which,  according  to  plans  now  under  consicii 
ation,  is  to  be  extended  at  some  future  time  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  —The  municijmi  authorities  of  San  Pedro  Sula 
recently  had  CEMExNÍT  SEWERS  constructed  in  a  number  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  improved  the  public  slaughterhouse,  painted  the 
municipal  building  and  the  tnbœaloeis  hospital,  and  purchased 
lands  adjoining  the  river  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  eity  is 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  potable  water 

used  by  the  municipality.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the 

EXPORTS  OF  SKINS  of  wild  animals  from  the  Department  of  Yoro 
aggregated  about  1,900  pounds.  Most  of  tíiese  were  deersldns, 
gathered,  approximately,  from  3300  deer,  the  carcasses  of  which  . 

were  used  locally  in  the  form  of  venison.  ^The  municipality  of 

Oomay agüela  heir!  n  stock  and  industrial  FAIR  in  that  city  in 
November,  1917.  The  live-stock  exhibits  consisted  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  fowls,  and  the  indnstriRl 
exhibits  of  wroiin;ht  marble,  tiling,  bricks,  jars,  Tniiairal  ítisítu- 
menta,  prmting  and  engraving,  paintings,  sculpture,  rtv.  I)ipl()mfl8 
and  medals  were  awarded  the  displa\  s  on  exhibition  adjudged  to  be 
the  best.-  -According  to  El  Nuovo  Tiempo  (the  New  Time),  a 
daily  newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  decree  No.  >()  effective  February 
28,  1902,  dividing  the  NATIONAL  LANDS  of  the  district  of  Tela 
into  ligiK  ultural  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100  hectares  each  in  order  to 
induce  colonists  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate  same,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  incbide  all  of  the  national  lands  of  the  northern  coast  within 
20  kOometers  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating 
directly  with  the  sea. 


The  Filth  Mexican  National  MJ¿DICÁL  CONGHESS  will  meet  in 
the  láty  of  Vera  Cruz  from  Jaimary  9  to  16,  inclusive,  1918.  The 
program  covers  papers  and  discussions  on  24  principfil  subjects, 

Tlio  p:oncral  secretar}'  of  the  congress  is  Dr.  K.  E.  (icero.  Pre- 

hminarj^  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  o^tnhlislmiont  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  of  a  sole  BANK  of  istjuo  to  be  imowii  as  the  Bank  of 
the  Mexican  Repubhc.  According  to  press  reports  this  mstitution 
proposes  to  begin  operations  on  April  1,  1918.  Tlie  National  Cluua- 
ber  of  Comiiun-c  in  Mexico  City  intends  to  estabhsh  a  commercial 
buiii\  iH  the  national  capital  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos  Mexi- 
can gold.  During  the  last  12  months  the  government  of  the  State 

of  Yucatan  has  expended  the  equivalent  of  about  $276»000  American 
gold  in  promoting  EDUCATION.  ^Export  DXmES  on  the  fol- 
lowing products  have  been  established  in  the  equivalent  of  American 
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gold:  Chicle  gum,  5}  cents  per  pound;  guayule  rubber,  1.38  cents 
per  pound;  fresh  hides,  6.44  cents  per  pound;  dry  hides,  9.43  cents 
per  pound;  goatskin>,  20^  cents  per  pound,  and  deerekins,  14.5  ccTits 

per  pound.  The  department  of  aorricultiiro  has  .secured  large 

suppHes  of  !i  ui^w  It--  of  hard  WHEAT  known  as  cluauixLle  for 
seed  diistrihution.  Du^  wheat  is  lai^e-grained  and  ripens  earlv.  and 
Í8  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  semiaiid  n  p:i(  us  uf  the 

liifih  tahle-lands  of  the  Republic.  Tlic  cultivation  of  GUAYULE, 

or  the  Mexican  rubber  plant,  has  been  undertaken  in  Lower  Calif oniia 
in  districts  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
that  plant.  An  agricultural  school  has  also  besn  estaUisliDd  in 
Lower  California,  and  it  proposes  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
growth  of  staple  articles  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  rainfaU  of 

that  Territory.  The  Fï«sident  of  the  Bepubtic  has  introduced 

into  the  House  of  Representatires  of  the  Mexican  Oongress  a  bill 
empowering  the  executive,  while  abnormal  conditions  due  to  the 
worid  war  last,  to  establish  rules  and  TAKIFF  RATES  of  a  differ- 
ential nature  for  the  various  nations  with  wliich  Mexico  has  inter- 
national commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  f  avoñng  trade  with  such  nati  on  s 
n.s  may  not  place  restrictions  of  any  khid  on  their  commerce  with 

Mexico.  ^The  constniction  of  a  new  RAILROAD  is  planned  to 

coimect  the  Imperial  V^alley,  which  extends  from  California  int<^ 
Lower  Ctdifornia,  with  the  port  of  San  Diego.  The  roiui  is  to  be 
built  by  .iVmerican  capitalists,  and  about  45  mih  -  («f  tiie  line  will  be 

in  Mexican  territory.  Consuls  and  consuhir  agents  of  Mexico 

throughout  the  world  have  been  instructed  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations for  PERMANENT  EXHIBITS  of  natural  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  Republic  vâth  the  object  of  stimulating 
,  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  manuf actored  goods 
imported  into  Mexico  aie  produced  from  raw  mateiial  exported  from 

that  oountiy.  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  bas  been  appointed  G0N8UL 

GENERAL  of  Mexico  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  la  Huerta,  while  acting 
goTcmor  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  introduced  many  Talnable  refonns 

ill  the  educational  system  and  labor  laws  of  that  State.  The 

production  of  PETROLEUM  in  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  1917 
amoimted  to  5,59<1|027  barrels,  as  compared  with  19, 286,520  barrels 

during  the  same  period  of  1916.  ^The  vahie  of  the  contents  of  the 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at  $4,000,- 

000  United  States  gold.  The  first  AGRICl^TURAL  (X)NGRESS 

of  Vcrii  0ni7  met  in  the  citv  of  Vera  CViiz  on  1)rreTnV)er  ! ,  1917. — ■ — A 
national  (-onvention  of  RAILWAY  EMrLOYEF^S  recently  met  in 
Mexico  City,  and  diseuí^sed  and  settled  questions  of  pay,  hours  of 

labor,  ot<^-.,  in  an  anncable  manner.  The  waters  of  the  CULIACAN 

RIVER,  State  of  Sumloa,  have  been  declared  the  property  of  the 
National  Government  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  ar^^rdance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  contítitution.  On  November  13  last  the 
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firet  convention  of  raUway  TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS  and  dis- 
patchers met  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  About  100  d<'l('(?utos  were  pres- 
ent. On  Novf^mbcr  17,  1917,  the  first  industnal  coiic^ess  met  in 

the  national  capital.   Fifty-eight  delegates  were  present. 


NICARAGUA 


The  FIRE  which  occurred  m  the  buamess  aection  of  Bhiefields  on 
KoYomber  10  last  b  estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  the  'EVopical  Hotel,  a  store  and 
warehouse  owned  by  former  President  Diaz,  and  an  American  news- 
paper office.  As  soon  as  the  ruins  of  this  fire  were  cool  enou^  to  be 
handled  a  large  force  of  laborers  was  set  to  work  cleaning  them  up  and 
preparing  sites  for  new  buildings.  The  foundations  of  the  now  store 
of  Belanger's  (Inc.)  have  already  been  started,  and  it  is  reported  that 
work  on  other  buildings  is  soon  to  eonimence.  The  fire  was  the  first  to 
orcnr  in  that  section  of  thecitv  forovrr  15  years.—  -The  CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS  of  Nicaragua  during  the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to 
$589,950,  as  compared  with  $502,919  during  the  same  period  of  1916, 

or  an  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  of  $87,031.  The 

secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  intro- 
duced into  t  he  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Nicaraguaa  Congress  a  recip- 
rocal bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  suspend  or 
abolish  the  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  CATTLE  consigned  to  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica,  proyided  the  latter  country  permits  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Nicaraguan  cattle  into  Costo  Rica.  ^The  new  WIRELESS 

STATION,  which  was  instoUed  in  September  last  at  Campo  de  Marte 
in  the  national  capital,  has  a  tower  approximately  300  feet  higjh  and 

a  radius  d  communication  of  800  miles.  According  to  press  reports 

the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  of  the  QoYemment  of  Nica- 
ragua is  collecting  detailed  data  for  use  in  making  a  modern  MAP  of 

the  Republic.  The  Herald  of  Managua  stotes  that  Dr.  Ramón  Sol- 

órzano  has  been  appointed  chargé  d'affaires  of  the  Government  of 

Nicaragua  near  the  Government  of  Mexico.  A  FOUNDRY  for  the 

manufacture  of  bells  has  been  established  in  Granada,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  namo.  on  thp  northwostorii  sliorr  of  I^ako  Nicara- 
gua, about  20  miles  from  Managua,  and  a  ilmii  ishm;^  industrial  center 

of  some  18,000  iniiiibitants.  A  receut  issue  of  tlie  Blueiields 

Anieriraji  states  that  owin^  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  lighthouse 
tower  the  BLUFF  LIGHTHOUSE  suspended  service  on  November  1, 
1917.  The  gas  light  at  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  customs  on  the 
hdl  will  temporarily  be  used  as  a  guide  to  mariners.  The  light  is 
quite  brilliant  and  has  a  greater  range  of  visibility  than  the  with- 
drawn light.  Hie  customs  authorities  propose  to  install  on  lighthouse 
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hill  a  modern,  up-to-date  light  similar  to  those  used  at  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  Corintt:),  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  which  are  considered  the  very 

best  obtainable  for  this  service.  The  President  has  appointed  Dr. 

Salvador  CastriUo  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  of  the  Interior.  The 
new  secretary  took  charge  of  his  office  in  November  last.  -Baron 
d'Avril,  French  minister  to  Central  America,  recontly  conferred  with 
the  public  credit  commission  in  Manaf^ia  concerning  the  CLAIMS  of 
citizens  of  France  against  Nicaragua.  The  ûi^  settlement  was  left 
to  future  conférences.  Hie  minister  of  Chreat  Britain  is  also  treating 
with  the  pubfic  creifit  cominiasion  as  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects 

against  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  A  bill  amending  the  ELKC- 

T01Í  AL  LAW  was  passed  by  Congress  in  November  last.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  the  amended  law  allows  the  reelection  of  mayors. 


The  Government  of  Panama  proposes  to  extend  the  CHIRIC^UI 
RAILWAY  from  a  point  in  the  region  of  the  Chiriqui  Viojo  River  into 
the  district  of  Concepción,  a  distance  of  24  mile^.  A  commission  of 
en^eers  recently  completed  a  survey  of  this  extension  and  intends 
to  lieein  work  on  same  as  soon  as  construction  material  can  be  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States.  An  executive  decree  of  October  26. 

1917,  prohibits  the  reexportation  of  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the 
Republic  under  penalty  oi  confiscation  of  the  shipment  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  from  100  to  1,000  balboas  (1  balboa  *"$1). — —A 
law  has  been  promulgated  giving  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Panaman  Government  extraoHinnrv  WAR  FOWKRS  anri  suspend- 
ing constitutional  guarantees  as  far  as  the  rights  of  citizens  of  nation:* 
at  war  with  Panama  or  the  United  States  are  concerned.  On  Novem- 
ber 21, 1^17,  a  decree  was  issued  under  this  law  requiring  the  regbtra- 
tion  on  or  before  December  5,  1917,  of  all  subjects  of  Cfennany,  Aus- 
tria-Hunçarv,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  permanently  or  temporarily 
residinf^  m  l^anama,  and  requiring  sueh  persons  to  report  to  their 
respective  r^istration  offices  every  10  days.  The  registrants  referred 
to  are  forbidden  from  going  more  than  15  miles  beyond  their  reapeo- 
tive  palaces  of  abode  or  nom  changing  their  residence  without  a  written 

permit  from  the  govpnior  of  the  Province.  A  recent  executive. 

decree  reorganizes  the  system  of  auditing  GOVERNMENT  AC- 
COUNTS and  places  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  auditor  gen- 
eral of  the  treasury  whose  duty  is  not  only  to  audit  the  aooounts 
but  to  buy  all  articles  which  the  Government  may  need.  In  future 
pm*cha<?es  for  the  Panaman  Government,  except  for  minor  inci- 
dentals, must  be  authorized  by  the  auditor  general.  In  October 

last  work  was  commenced  on  the  CART  ROAD  planned  to  he  built  - 
between  Santiago  de  Veraguas  and  Aguadulce,  a  dista ü  *  of  about 

28  miles.  A  party  of  14  practical  TEXAS  FARMERS  have 

settled  on  the  tract  of  land  known  a'^:  íJnTio-;  tiel  Ciiiru.  Province  of 
Code,  and  have  be^^un  to  cultivate  about  iu,uuu  acres  of  laud.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  propose 

to  engage  m  the  raising  of  staple  food  products.  Work  has  been 

commenced  on  the  new  (X)LD  STORAGE  PLANT  nt  Mount  Hope 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal  Zone.   It  is  intended  to  make  this 
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plant  one  of  the  moat  modem  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the 

world.  The  town  of  Penoiiome,  Province  of  Code,  is  to  have  an 

electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  installed  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  Th6  contract  for  the  installation  has  oeon  placed 

in  the  United  States.  A  shipment  of  15,000  bags  of  COPPER, 

contaniing  50  pounds  each,  reached  the  city  of  Panama  in  November, 
1917|  from  the  copper  mines  at  Corocero,  lioiivia,  and  has  been 

^tempo^arîl7  storea  awaiting  reshipment  to  final  destination.  

The  Commercial  BANE  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Government  to  establish  a  branch  in  tho  Tiational  cnpitnl. 
The  Panama  Banking  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  West  ^rginia,  and  the  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion of  Connectieut,  have  also  been  given  pennission  to  continue 

doing  business  in  the  Republic.  ^The  place  on  the  Panama  JOINT 

LAND  COMMISSION  made  vamíit  a  few  months  ago  bv  Judge  N. 
Cornett,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  A.  Connolly 

of  San  Francisco,  CaJ.  Francisco  Jimenez,  formerly  chief  cashier 

of  the  Treasuiy  Department  in  the  National  Cápital,  Ims  been  ap- 
pointed CONSUL  oi  the  Republic  of  Panama  at  San  Francisco.  

The  Chorcha  Petroleum  Co.  has  been  granted  pennission  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  prospneot  for  OIL  on  21  petroleum  claims 
located  about  12  miles  from  David  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  of  the 
pfoposed  extension  of  the  railway  to  Ghiriqui  Viejo. 


Joseph  Bliss,  general  manager  of  the  Central  and  of  the  International 
PRODUCTS  COMPANIES,  corporations  with  a  capital  of  $7,500.000, 
orgMitted  m  tiie  touted  States  to  do  business  in  Faraguay  and  the 
Aigentine  Republic,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  these 
companies  in  South  America  and  will  make  his  headquarton^  at 
Asuncion,  The  corporntions  referred  to  propose  to  build  and  oper- 
ate pacidng  and  cold-storage  plants  in  Asuncion  and  i'inasco,  Para- 

Kay,  to  invest  in  nmehes,  and  engage  in  the  raising  of  stock  on  a 
■ge  scale,  as  well  as  to  build  steaniboats  and  onerate  a  Une  of  vessels 
hereon  Bueno?  Aires  find  A^uneion.  The  packing  plant  now  under 
construction  in  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  antl  which  ydñ  soon  be  com- 
pleted, is  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Much  of  the  material  used 
m  eonstructing  this  plant  was  imp¡orted  from  the  United  States,  as 
was  the  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  meats  and  the  manufacture 
of  extrart  of  tannin,  another  important  branch  of  industry  which  is 
to  receive  special  attention  from  the  companies  in  question.  The 
lands  acquired  by  these  corporations  in  Paraguay  are  those  which 

formerly  belonged  to  the  Farquhar  Syndicate.  A  Paraguayan 

AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  this  ors^anization  is  to  convince  the  people  and 
the  authorities  of  the  counlir  of  the  advisability  of  building  automo- 
bOe  roads  tfarou^out  the  Repnbtic  in  order  to  place  the  national 
capital  in  direct  conmiunication  by  means  of  these  highways  with 

the  principal  cities  and  industrial  centers  of  the  coimtry.  The 

executive  power  lias  promulgated  the  GENERAL  BLTDGET  law  of 
the  nation  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  recently 
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auÜiorized  by  the  National  Confess.   The  receipts  are  eatimAted  at 

911,113  irold  pasos  and  59,690,700  pc^os  currency,  while  the  oxpcndi- 
tures  are  givea  as  1 ,016,835  posos,  gold,  and  65,486,657  posos  cur- 
rency. vTho  President  of  tne  Heçublic  has  ordered  the  recruiting 

of  the  POLICE  FORCE  for  service  m  the  national  capital  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  from  citizens  of  the  country,  18  years  of  age 

and  over,  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  proceeds 

of  the  àdie  of  the  Paraguayan  steamer  Constüucián,  amoimting  to 
7,675,000  pesos,  are,  by  a  law  of  Confess,  to  be  applied  as  follows: 
2,500,000  pesos  on  account  of  the  service  of  the  public  debt  and  over- 
due obligations;  1,500,000  in  the  construction  of  barracks;  375,000 
in  completing  the  wharves  at  Concepción,  Encarnación,  and  Vületa; 
1,800,000  for  charity  and  in  distnbuting  seeds  to  agriculturists; 
300,000  as  a  site  for  a  correctional  school  for  women;  1,000,000  in  the 
building  and  repair  of  roads,  and  200,000  pesos  in  the  purchase  of 
school  supplies  and  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  A  wpU- 
equipped  SANITARIUM,  under  t  in»  direction  of  Dr.  Tomas  Bello,  iitis 
been  established  in  Asuuciou.  ihe  institution  is  provided  with  a 
dental  department,  a  snigioal  operating  room,  and  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. ^rhe  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  of  the  PARAGUAYAN 

INS TiTirrE.  un  organization  for  the  encouragement  of  culture,  was 
laid  in  the  nationalcapital  on  October  12  last.™ — ~A  law  has  been 
enacted  authorizing  the  Tresideut  of  the  liepubhc  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  and  report  upon  the  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  of 
the  country  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  bettennent  of  the 
same. 


According  to  the  national  press  there  has  just  been  found  in  the 

Metropohtan  Church  of  the  city  of  Lima,  mdden  under  a  pile  of 
nibl.i>}i,  an  AUTISTIC  BAPTISMAL  FONT  made  in  1607  This 
n  lii  là  entirely'  of  bronze  and,  includmg  its  ped^tal,  is  li  meters 
high,  85  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  25  centimeters  deep.  The 

font  bears  an  inscription  giving  tlie  date  d  its  manufacture.  A 

national  PEDACiOCilC  OONGUKSS,  organized  by  a  Peruvian 
association  for  the  enconrftfrement  of  education,  wiü  meet  in  Are- 
quipa during  the  first  half  of  February,  1918.  Statistics  pub- 
fished  by  El  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  ol  lima,  ^ow  that  the 
KXPORTS  of  agricultural  and  mining  products  in  1916  were  valued 
at  £14,784,536,  the  former  representing  a  value  of  £6,787,635,  and 
the  latter  £7,096.901.  PptroJcnm  and  mineral  oil  products,  valued 
at  £1,387,745,  are  included  among  the  mineral  products  ref^red 

to.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  lima  press  there  wis 

recently  discorered  in  the  district  of  Jauri,  province  of  Canas,  De- 
partment of  Cuzco,  a  COPPER  MINE  of  ^uch  richness  that  it  would 
require  the  labor  of  20,000  miners  working  continuously  SO  years 

to  remove  the  ore  which  it  contains.  Tiie  department  of  fomento 

(promotion)  has  issued  two  important  decrees  concerning  NEW 
RAILWAYS,  one  of  which  authorizes  the  survey  of  a  line  from 
Salfiverrv'  or  FiuHcho  to  the  mining  districts  of  Salpo  and  Qiiinivitoa, 
and  another  approving  the  survey  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
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between  Tambo  de  Mora  and  Chincha  Baja.  The  IVesident  has 

promulgated  a  law  enacted  by  Congn^ss  pro  vid  in  <i  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agriciilfTiral  EXPEPJmeNT  STATION  in  the  De- 
partment of  Puno  to  be  used  in  teaching  praclical  aprinilt uro,  stock 
raising^and  allied  industries.  Investigation  of  IIsliLNTlLiii  MOil- 
TALITY  made  by  the  Academy  of  Meidicine  of  the  national  capital 
shows  that  the  infantile  mortahty  in  Lima  dming  tbe  8  years  irom 
1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  avprairon  27.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
32.6  ner  cent  during  the  10  years  from  1899  to  1908,  and  34  per  cent 
for  tne  10-year  period  from  1889  to  1898.  Congress  recently 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Preeident  of  the  Republic  to  expend 
£4,000  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  MAN(X)  CAPAC,  first 
of  the  Incas  and  founder  of  the  Empire  of  Peru.  The  monument 
will  be  situated  on  Saccsahuaman  Hill  in  Cuzco  and  will  be  unveiled 

in  honor  of  the  firet  centenary  of  national  independence.  ^A 

leport  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Lima  to  the  National  Government 
gives  the  production  of  Peruvian  RICE  in  Î9I5  as  37,250,770  kilos, 
as  compared  with  35,979,121  kilos  in  1916,  and  46,178,618  kilos 
(estimated)  in  1917.  The  consumption  of  rice  in  the  Republic  in 
1916  was  41,134,578  kiloa.  The  imports  of  Chinese  rice  in  1916 
aggieinted  7,848,566  kilos.  The  producti<ni  d  dried  vegetables, 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  in  Peru  m  1915  amounted  to  19,714,077 
kilos,  as  compared  with  19,156,395  in  1916,  and  an  estimntrd  [troduc- 
tion  in  1917  of  21,838,230  kilos.  The  consumption  of  these  products 
in  1916  was  17,167,676  kilos. 

SALVADOE  ^^^^ 


The  construction  of  the  Mexican  LEGATION  BUILDING  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  has  been  coiimienced.  The  ground  upon  wiiich 
this  edifice  is  to  be  erected  was  ceded  to  tiie  Mexican  GoTemmoit  by 
the  Government  of  Salvador.  A  contract  lias  b<^n  signed  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  »n  Electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT 
in  the  city  of  Metapan,  a  ilourisiiing  commercial  and  industrial  center 
about  56  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Santa  Ana.  Metapan  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  Republic,  tiie  town  having  been  founded  in 
íñH?,  by  SO  families  who  at  fii-st  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  lands  of  this  vicmitv  are  very  fertile  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  and  are  used  at  the  present  time  for  the  growing;  of  sugar  cane. 
The  Department  of  Santa  Ana,  in  which  Metapan  is  situated,  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco^  and  various  kmds 
of  grains,  and  has  an  important  export  and  unport  trado.  The 
Department  is  noted  for  its  grazing  lands,  and  stock  raising  is  earned 
on  extensively  m  the  neigh Dorhood  of  Metapau,  as  is  a£o  mining^ 
this  beinff  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of  the  Republic.  The 
city  of  Metapan  now  has  a  population  of  17,000  A  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS SANITARIl3f  will  soon  bo  opened  to  the  ]mh]\r  nt  Pianos 

de  Henderos  near  the  national  capital.  The  National  Commission 

of  Physical  Education  of  San  Salvador  recently  estabhshed  com- 
petitive GYMNASIUM  CONTESTS  for  school  chüdren.  The  first 
of  these,  which  was  participated  in  by  both  boys  and  girls,  was  held 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  November  5  last.   Among  the  prizes 
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distributed  was  an  artistic  cup.  The  facultv  of  the  Xnfi  >iitJ 

University  has  pii"h1îshed  the  bases  of  the  S(^1ENTIFIC  CONTEST 
EÎSSAYS,  open  to  students  of  law  and  of  tho  sciences  of  the  National 
University.  Tlie  subject  chosen  for  the  law  department  is  entitled 
f'AdministratiTe  oiráiizatioii  of  tiie  Republic  of  SelTador/'  while 
that  for  students  «n  the  sciences  is  "Contribución  al  estutDO  de  la 
micoeis  (mushroom  poisoning>  m  FA  Snîvndor."  The  essays  Tniist  be 
delivered  to  the  University  before  Sepi^iuber  15,  1018.  Tlie  i>i  izes  in 
both  cases  are  500  pesos  in  cash,  u  diploma  of  honor,  and  a  university 

scholarship  for  1919.  The  Official  Bulletín  of  the  <3oTenmieiit 

of  Salvador  recently  published  a  report  covering  the  value,  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint,  of  the  ASHES  ejected  from  tlie  crater 
of  the  San  Salvador  Volcauo^  a  chemical  analysis  of  wiuch  shows 

them  to  be  beneficial  to  plant  hfe.  ^According  to  DEMOGRAPHIC 

STATISTICS  for  1916  the  number  of  births  in  the  Repubtic  during 
that  year  was  46,568,  as  compared  with  51.058  in  1915,  and  51,859 
in  1914.    The  deaths  in  1916  numbered  41,750;  in  1915,  37,447, 

and  in  1914,  25,413.  ^The  area  of  Salvador  cultivated  to  CORN 

in  1916  aggregated  126,700  heetans,  as  oompaied  with  89,000  heo- 

tares  in  1915.  ^A  reader  entitled  "Lector  Rural"  (Rural  Reader) 

for  use  as  a  TEXTBOOK  in  schools,  the  author  of  wliich  is  J.  Antonio 
Cañas,  is  soon  to  be  printed  by  the  Government  for  use  in  the  schoob 

of  the  country.  The  Salvador  Drilling  Co.  has  encountered  a 

number  of  ARTESIAN  WELLS  while  boring  at  différant  places  in 
the  Republic.  The  one  at  Rosales  Hospital  near  the  national  capit^il, 
drilled  at  the  l>eginninc^  of  the  present  year,  continues  to  yield  7,000 
liters  of  water  per  mmut<e. 


A  law  recently  enacted  by  Goames,  and  duly  promulgator  Ly  the 
President  of  the  RejDublic,  provfles  that  the  BUDGET  of  Í9I67I7 
shall  be  effective  during  the  year  1917-18.  The  abnormal  condition 
of  the  country,  duo  to  the  European  war,  has  made  diificult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  preparation  of  reliable  estimatee  of  the  revennes 
for  a  twelvemonth  period,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  extend 

the  prior  budget  for  another  voar.  ^The  draft  of  the  NEW 

CONSTITUTION  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  been  approved 
bv  the  constituent  convention,  and  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
plebiscite  oi^  N  >vember  25  last,  the  result  of  the  election  not  being 
Known  in  the  office  of  the  Montlily  Bulletin  at  the  time  of  r^oins:  to 

Çress.— — bill  has  boeîi  introduced  into  Congress  imposmg  a 
AX  of  4  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  idnds  of  wool!  dried  and  salted 
oxhides,  and  dried  sheepskfaiB.  The  bill  proyides  that  the  yafaiatiott 
of  these  articles  shall  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
accountant  general  of  customs,  the  director  general  of  customs,  the 
dirortor  of  the  office  of  commori  ial  statistics,  a  representative  of  the 
iiural  Association  of  Uruguay,  and  a  delegate  oí  the  chamber  of 

'        id  Suit  ' 


mercantile  prodncts,  and  that  these  yalnations  be  approyed  by  the 

Plresident  of  the  Republic.   Dissatisfied  interested  parties  may 

mnko  rlfiims  aofftinst  these  valuations.  "Evading  the  tax,  or  attempte 
at  so  doing,  shall  be  penalized  by  double  the  amount  of  the  tax  in 
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addition  to  suoh  other  peiialtieB  as  may  be  preacribod  by  law.  An 
additional  dauae  was  added  bj  the  Senate  authorizing  the  ^ecutive 

to  establish  a  special  valuation  for  ^oîniwasîied  wools  coming  from 
hide-depilating  works,  and,  according  to  press  reports,  the  amemled 
bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  Tne  Government  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Congress  aninoiizing  the  executiYe  to  PROHIBIT 
EXPORTS  of  provisions  of  ñni  neoeaaity  whenever  he  deems  ex- 
pedient, transit  merchandise  in  the  city  and  port  of  Montevi<lco 
neing  excepted.  The  bill  empowers  the  President  to  purchase 
íoodstuíís  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  cereals,  Hour,  vegetables, 
fruit,  meat,  fnek  fish,  bggs,  milk,  Paraguayan  tea,  sugar,  oil,  and 
other  articles  of  eeneral  consumption,  as  well  as  coal,  wood,  petrol, 
agrir-iiîtTirMÎ  îiiaehînery,  and  building  materials,  and  to  n^seil  and 
distribute  the  same.^^ — On  November  U,  1917,  the  STOCK  FAIR, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Association  of  Soriano  in  the 

city  of  Mercedes,  was  opened  to  the  pubhc.  The  Government  ■ 

of  Uruguay  has  estabhshed  a  CHAIR  OF  PORTUGUESE  in  the 
University  of  Montevideo.-  -  The  board  of  directors  of  the  NORTH- 
EASTERN URUGUAY  RAILWAY  has  recommended  tiie  pay- 
ment in  1917  of  a  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  and  common 

shares  of  that  companv.  A  flower  and  FEBN  "RVhihi'I'  was 

held  at  Lafono  Memorial  Hall  in  Montevideo  on  November  10,  1917. 

 The  IJEBIGS  EXTRACT  of  Meat  Company  of  I'ruguay 

earned  during  the  conmierdal  year  1917  £330,738,  as  compared 
with  £3 10,529  in  1916.  This  company  controls  in  the  Republic  over 
5,000,000  acres  of  land^  owr  :  large  herds  of  stock,  and  gives  anedal 
nftnitioTi  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes.— A  bill 
mtroduced  into  Congress  by  the  Government  ure-^(  riln's  that  national 
or  foreign  joint  stock  <  onipanies  (sociedaoes  anónimas)  already 
OTganixM  or  which  may  be  formed  in  future,  and  which  operate  in 
Uruguay,  as  well  as  cooperative  and  nmtiLil  benefit  societies,  shall 
be  subject  t<)  the  control  and  INSPECTION  T.AWS  aiifílioable  to 

national  banks.  -An  agricultural  and  STOCK.  FAIR  was  held  at 

Sarandi  del  Yi,  RepubUc  of  Uruguay,  from  December  9  to  12,  inclu- 
sive, 1917,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A^cultural  Stock  Society  of 
Sarandi  del  Yi.  -  -Tlie  President  has  mtroduced  into  Congress  a 
bill  exempting  from  import  duties  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  GLUE.  ^The  new  meat  packmg  and  cold  STORAGE 

FlaANT  erected  at  Cerro,  a  suburb  ol  Montevideo,  commenced 
operations  on  a  small  scale  and  by  way  of  trial  in  October  last,  and 
proposes  to  gradnnllv  increase  the  work  to  tlie  full  capacity  of  its 
msiallation.   The  plant  is  controlled  by  American  interests. 


VENEZUELA 


Tlie  PtoTidonal  fteaident  of  Venesuela  has  issued  a  decree  estab- 
lishing a  iiiBt'dasa  LEGATION  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and 
authorizing  the  appoinfment  of  a  special  minister  plenijïotent iury  to 
consider  and  neijotiate  (luestions  concerning  treaties  and  boundaries 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Attached  to  the  legation  arc  to  be 
ft  secretary,  a  1^1  adviser,  and  a  chartographic  engineer. — —On 
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the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  anniveraaiy  of  the  intro- 
duction of  PRINTING  into  Venezuela,  the  iasue  of  October  24, 
1917,  of  El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Caracas,  contained  an 
interesting  cha|>ter  of  an  imodited  work  entitled  "Historia  y  bib- 
liografia ae  la  imprenta  en  Venesuela"  (Œatoxy  and  biography  of 
printing  in  Venezuela),  hf  Manuel  Segundo  Sánchez,  a  Venezuelaa 
nisU'rian.  The  first  priTifing  press  to  operate  r^ularly  in  Venezuela 
was  taken  from  Trinidad,  BntLsh  West  Indi^,  to  Caracas  by  Mat- 
thew Ga]la|;her  and  James  Lamb.  This  printing  press,  according 
to  some  historiana.  was  the  one  which  Francisco  de  Miianda,  a 
celebrated  Venezuelaa  patriot,  placed  OH  board  one  of  the  vessels 
used  by  him  in  his  imfortunate  invasion  of  1806,  nnd  intended  to 
be  utilized  in  printing  iiis  proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Americiin  Cuiitiiicnt  and  for  printing  other  documents  connected 

with  the  invasion.  On  October  28  last,  saint's  day  of  the  liberator, 

Simon  Bolivar,  two  MAHBLE  BUSTS  were  unveiled  in  Cumana, 
one  of  the  liberntor,  and  tlie  other  of  Antonio  José  de  Sucre,  known 
in  Venezuelan  iustory  as  the  "Gran  Mariscal  de  Âyacucho,"  both 
of  which  were  erected  1^  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of 

Sucre.  ^The  press  of  Guacas  anin  uiif es  tluit  (he  National  City 

Bank  of  No%v  York  establi^^hod  a  BRANCH  BANK  in  the  nati.»nal 
capital,  opening  the  same  for  business  on  November  10  last.  The 
American  Mercantile  Bank  of  Caracas,  a  branch  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  the  Americas  of  New  York  City,  opened  ita  doors  for  bumneee 

on  November  X4,  1917.  United  States  capitdists  have  obtained 

a  concessii>n  from  the  Venezuelan  Grovemment  to  build  a  RAILWAY 
from  the  jx  i  t  of  Castilletes,  situated  on  thé  boy  of  the  same  name. 
to  the  coal  mines  in  the  Goajira  l'eiuLusula.  The  interests  referrea 
to  propose  to  dredge  Oastílletea  port  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  so  as  to 
admit  ocean-going  vessels  of  deep  draft.  The  main  line  of  this 
narrow-gauge  railway  will  extend  93  mile^^,  will  havn  7,ry  m'úr^  of 
branches,  and  is  to  be  eg[uipped  for  transportii^  10.UUÜ  tons  of 
freight  per  day. .  The  maximum  freight  rates  are  to  be  less  than  the 
minimum  freieht  rates  of  the  present  Venesuelan  lines.  The  coal 
mines  referred  to  are  said  to  produce  large  quantities  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  coal.  It  is  proposed  to  export  much  of  tliis  coal 
from  the  port  of  Castilletes  to  Colon,  Panama,  a  distance  of  595  miles, 
and  to  the  West  Indies.  A  recent  executÎTe  decree  places  WHITE 
PAPE«R,  not  sized  nor  calendeored,  intended  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  newspapers,  scientific  publications,  and  echimtional  books,  on 
the  free  list.- — The  MtWICTPAL  KEVENUi:S  of  the  Federal 
District  during  the  third  quarter  of  1917  amounted  to  1,287,530 
boHvars  (one  m>liyar^  90.193).  ^For  the  puipose  of  securing  com- 
plete data  concerning  the  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  in  Ven- 
ezuela, the  department  of  fomento  recently  requeste<i  the  gov- 
ernors of  tiie  tiiilerent  States  to  forward  to  that  department  samples 
and  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  grown  in  the  respective 
States  with  a  statement  of  the  prices  now  obtaining  in  the  local 
markets.  Tlie  department  intends  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  throughout  the  Republic,  and  to  recommend 
that  varieties  of  cotton  be  grown  most  smtable  to  the  sod  conditions 
of  the  various  States  and  whidi  are  in  greatest  demand  in  Voiesue- 
Ian  and  foreign  maikets. 
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l  CoAta  r.lco  bB6  ot  present  no  repraMnlaTive  on  lhe  gOTeralnc  boaM.j 


UNITEX)  STATES 
RFPRESENTATIVE^S  IN  THE. 
lATINAMCRICAK  W&PUBUCd  ^ 

MMMÉAOOm  BXTRAOHOINAIIV  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARV 

Aigwitiiio B«piiblic....FBBosBic  J.  SmaoK.  Bumim  Aim. 

Bnudl  Edwin  V.  Moman,  Rb  d«  JAoetrci. 

Chile  JoBftra  H.  SmtA,  Santiago  ' 

« 

Mexico  Hekby  P.  Fletcher.  Mexico. 

ElfVOVS  EXTRAOROINARV  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia  TdHs  IK  O  Keak.  La  Pa?. 

>  "lonibia  UciFFMAN  Phiup.  B'>p'Ua.- 

•  o^ta  KicA  £dward  J.  Ualb,  San  .T<h«-. 

Cuba  WiLUAM  E.  GoNZALKs.  Habana. 

PMninican  Republic  «W.  W.  Russell.  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador  Charles  S.  Uartman.  Quitn. 

«íuatamala  WauAH  H.  Lbatell.  (iuateniala  City. 

Haiti  A.  Bailly-Blamchard.  Portan  Prince, 

Htuvhiras  Johx  Ewino.  T^nníHaalpa. 

Nii.ura^ua  Benjamin  L  .Îf.fkkhs. iv,  Mauat'i.a. 

Panama  William  J.  Paat.  i'uuaiiia. 

Paraguay   I  )  a  n  i  e  i.  !  V  M  no  s  r  v  Asuncion .  ' 

Peru  Be.ston  McMilu^.  Lima. 

Salvador  Boaz  W.  Lono.  San  t^alvador. 

Unignajr  Robbrt  E.  Jeffery.  Mont4»vido<». 

^    Venezuela  Preston  IÍcGoodwis-,  (  anuaf. 

CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES 

Colombia  Perry  Bbldbn,  Bogixú. 

Chile  Frederic  Oodbx  ob  Biluer.  Suntíaj^» 

^3    Paraguay  Lovis  A.  Svssdorf.  Jr..  .Vmincion. 

lAbaont.  *Appolat«d. 
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